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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


CHAPTER XV 
MOROS 


THE diversity of Philippine dialects, customs, and religious 
practices is most strikingly emphasized in the southern part 
of the archipelago, where the Spanish conquest was not so 
complete as in Luzon and the Visayas. The southern region 
comprises the major portion of the great island of Mindanao, 
the Sulu Archipelago, the small islands of Balabac and 
Cagayan Sulu, and southern Palawan, which is the most 
western of the larger islands of the group. 

Six ! of the twenty-three tribal groups inhabiting these 
islands profess the Mohammedan religion and for this reason 
were termed by the Spaniards, and are now customarily 
called, ‘Moros.’ 2 The remainder are Christian and tribal 


1 NuMBER AND Location or Moros sy DiAuectaL (TRIBAL) Groups IN THE NINE 
PROVINCES OF MINDANAO AND SULU, AND IN THE PROVINCE OF PALAWAN 


[Source: Census, 1918, 1, 395 and 900.] 


Group Location Number 


Maguindanaos. 


inetiyain Cotabato Province... 0... 0. oss ceeds ecu 109,612 

Gils. s,s... Siichvam sulaiProvince! Pony eet kee ee 96,329 
ROnROS.,...-- SinetiysineLanazosProvince. ts. soe ib wand lee Ls 77,481 
mamalss....... Chiefly in Sulu and Zamboanga Provinces............ 71,107 
Menans....... mupo ZamboancavProvince, i025 ae aule tae. 15,921 
pemguss..).. PNT AVAGIELOVINCe? he iile hme CG ML URI ie! 94 
Unclassified @ | Chiefly in Bukidnon, Sulu, and Zamboanga Provinces..| 52,755 
I ee three a eee es Ne ao Fuad oh ehhoinis a 88 423,299 


@ From the census distribution by provinces (p. 395), it would appear that these unclassified Moros 
are in greatest part Samals in the provinces of Sulu and Zamboanga, and the remainder are individuals 
and small settlements located in provinces other than those chiefly inhabited by their respective dia- 
lectal groups, as, for example, the Lanaos in southwestern Bukidnon and northwestern Cotabato. 


2 The word ‘Moro,’ from the Latin maurus, was used by Spaniards, originally to 
designate the natives of Mauretania in northwestern Africa, and later, the Moors 
and Mohammedans generally. By American usage the word has come to mean any 


Mohammedan Filipino of the southern islands regardless of the tribal group to 
which he belongs. . . 
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peoples. All are of the same linguistic ! and racial stocks 
as the natives of Luzon and the Visayas. 

Mohammedanism in the Philippine Islands began with the 
adventurers who came to Mindanao and Sulu from Borneo 
and Malacca during the latter period of the Javanese empire 
of Majapahit, of which these islands were political depend- 
encies, about the close of the fourteenth century. After the 
fall of that empire, the Mohammedan states of Maguindanao, 
on the island of Mindanao, and of Sulu, in the islands to the 
southwestward, came into being about 1490 a.p., but thirty 
years before the discovery of the Philippine Islands by 
Magellan.” 

The first rulers of these states were Arab-Malay nobles, 
members of the royal families of Borneo and Malacca. They 
married daughters of the native rulers, and in emphasis of 
their religious affiliation arrogated to themselves the title of 
‘sultan,’ as distinguished from that of ‘rajah,’ which had 
been used by their predecessors, the native kings, and is one 
of the indications of pre-Mohammedan Indian culture. The 
families thus established have continued, in 1918 the Sultan 
of Maguindanao being the twenty-first, and that of Sulu the 
twenty-fifth, of their respective lines.* 

It is believed that one or two Mohammedan missionaries 
had preceded the arrival of those who made themselves the 
first sultans, and that their teaching had contributed to the 
ease with which the latter made their political conquests.* 
The Mohammedan missionary is self-sustaining, generally 
by trade, there being no organized financial support for 
foreign missions. Working among peoples of inferior civiliza- 

1‘The languages of Mindanao and Sulu are members of the general Malayan 
family of languages, but they differ so much as to render intercourse impracticable 
without an interpreter. The Moros are several tribes, and each tribe differs as much 
from the others as the Visayan and the Ilocano and the Igorot tribes differ one from 
another. . 

‘The laws of these tribes are different. They came from similar sources, but they 
were worked out and compiled separately and independently.’ (Najeeb M. Saleeby: 


Studies in Moro History, Law, and Religion, 63, Manila, Bureau of Public Printing, 
1905. Hereafter cited, Saleeby.) 

2 H. Otley Beyer, in Census, 1918, 11, 944-50. Beyer refers to Saleeby, cited above. 

Dr. Saleeby’s investigations while superintendent of schools in the Moro Province 
and Professor Beyer’s subsequent studies afford the best available sources of infor- 
mation as to the early history of Mohammedanism in the Philippine Islands. 

3 Beyer, in Census, 1918, 11, 945 and 949, 4 Ihid. 
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tion, and generally claiming to be an Arab and a descendant 
of the Prophet, he is accorded great respect,’ which opens the 
way to whatever degree of leadership his personality and 
talents may command. 

The early history of Mohammedanism in these islands was 
that of the successful ventures of a few men with the genius 
of empire-builders, pioneers of a militant civilization, but 
without the support of rich ecclesiastical and political organ- 
izations.2, How much of the arts of civilization had previously 


1 Saleeby, 28. 

Evidence of this is seen in the cases of foreign Mohammedans who came to 
Mindanao and Sulu in the later days of the Spanish régime, of whom the most dis- 
tinguished alive in 1920 was Sheik Mustafa, who claimed to have been born in 
Mecca. (In this connection it is to be noted that marked deference is paid to the 
pretension of superior wisdom by individuals, both natives and foreigners, who have 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca.) Mustafa arrived in Sulu about 1875 and came 
to be reputed the most learned man in the tenets of the Mohammedan faith in the 
Islands. It is remarkable that this man should have aligned himself with the 
Americans soon after American oecupation of Zamboanga and Jolo; entered the em- 
ploy of the government, in charge of the extension of public schools among Moros; 
and that his three daughters, after completing the grades then available at Zam- 
boanga, continued their studies in Manila, two of them completing the course for 
trained nurses. 

2*The Mohammedan conqueror of Mindanao was neither an admiral of a fleet 
nor a leader of an army of regular troops. He had no nation back of him to reénforce 
his battalions nor a royal treasury to support his enterprise. His expedition was not 
prompted by mere chivalry or the gallant adventures of discovery. He was not 
looking for a new route to rich lands nor searching for spices and gold dust. The 
emigrant sought a new land to live in, and trusted his fortune and success to the 
valor of his crew and the influence of his witchcraft. 

*... There was no racial prejudice to contend against and the language of the new 
land was akin to his own. But true to his religion, as he was true to his ancestry, his 
faith suffered no defeat. No submission was accepted without conversion, and no 
friendship was cultivated with the unfaithful. He married in the land of his con- 
quest, and the ties of faith were soon strengthened by the ties of blood and kinship; 
and as the first generation passed and the second generation followed, the conqueror 
and the conquered became one in blood and sympathy, one in faith, and one in pur- 
pose. A new dynasty which stood for Islam, for progress, and for civilization arose 
on the ruins of barbarism and heathenism. Savage and fierce as the Moros look, they 
are greatly superior to the surrounding pagans who inhabit the hills and the interior 
of Mindanao. Once their equals and kinsmen, they have vastly surpassed them now 
and are preéminently above them. With Mohammedanism came art and know- 
ledge, and communication with the outside world was established. 

‘For four centuries two different agencies of civilization have been at work in the 
Philippine Islands. One started in the north and worked its way south, continually 
progressing and constantly growing in power and improving in character. The other 
began in the south and extended north, but it soon reached a definite limit, and like 
a tree stunted in its growth it reverted to its wild nature and grew thorny and 
fruitless. The first graft of the tree of Magindanao was not aided by later irrigation. 
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been introduced into the Philippine Islands by Chinese and 
Indian traders, in some instances rulers, is impossible now to 
determine.! 

It is believed the Mohammedan missionaries, as early as 
the end of the fifteenth century, introduced the art of writing 
in Mindanao, adapting the Arabic alphabet to Malay phonet- 
ics. Arabic and Malay books on law and religion were trans- 
lated into the native dialects and there are still extant manu- 
script translations of the Koran, commentaries, books on 
law, magic, and other literature, as well as original writings 
in the major dialects of Mindanao and Sulu.” 

The history of the sultanates in Mindanao and Sulu is one 
of gradual adoption of the customs and the profession of the 
Mohammedan faith by the tribal peoples over whom the 
sultans made their rule effective. 

By the time of the arrival of Legaspi and Urdaneta in 
1565, which marked the beginning of Spanish conquest and 
Christian missions in the Philippine Islands, Mohammedan 
adventurers and traders, chiefly from Borneo, had estab- 
lished themselves at coast points and made some progress in 
the extension of their religion as far north as Manila.* While 
Mohammedanism had been established longer in the south- 
ern islands, it had not been accepted there by all the people. 
The majority of the inhabitants of the great island of Min- 
danao were still pagan, and even those of the interiors of 
Basilan and Jolo. 

After the occupation of Luzon and the Visayas by the 
Spaniards, the Sultan of Borneo continued his efforts to 
maintain and extend Mohammedanism in those islands, 
until the Spaniards made a successful military expedition to 
Borneo in 1578.4: The Spaniards eradicated Mohammedan- 
ism from all the Philippine Islands southward from Luzon to 


The first wave of immigration was not reénforced, and with an ebb tide it lost most 
of its size and force.’ (Saleeby, 50-51.) 

1 Beyer, in Census, 1918, 11, 944, 946, 947, 950-52. 

2 Saleeby, 63. 

3 See Letter from Don Miguel Lopez de Legaspi to King Philip IT, July 25, 1570, 
in Blair and Robertson, 111, 109-12; Relation of the Conquest of the Island of Luzon, 
ibid., 141-42; and Captain Diego de Artieda: Relation of the Western Islands called 
Filipinas, 1573, ibid., 195-96. 

4 Francisco de Sande, in Blair and Robertson, tv, 126, 150 ff. 
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include practically the entire north and east coasts of Min- 
danao, and that part of Palawan north of Puerto Princesa. 
In the remainder of the southern islands and the Sulu Ar- 
chipelago, for nearly three hundred years lack of military 
forces prevented the Spaniards from making a sustained 
campaign against the Moros and permanently occupying 
strategic places, except Zamboanga at the southwestern 
point of Mindanao. 

At the time of the arrival of the Spaniards, the Malays 
were given to piratical raids not only on foreigners but even 
on villages of their own kindred.! Sporadic expeditions, 
chiefly of a punitive character, by the Spaniards against the 
pirates resulted in nothing but the devastation of the Moro 
districts and reprisals against the Spanish settlements,’ until 
after the year 1850, when the use of steam vessels gave the 
Kuropeans a conclusive advantage. 

Owing to the small degree of control exercised by Euro- 
peans in the southern region, these notorious pirates ravaged 
the islands of the sea from Luzon on the north, southward 
through the Dutch East Indies,* and to the westward the 
British possessions in Borneo and on the coast of the con- 
tinent.‘ 

1 Diego de Artieda, 1573, in Blair and Robertson, 1, 197. 


2 John Crawfurd: History of the Indian Archipelago, 11, 471-72, Edinburgh, 1820, 


3 Wallace, the famous British naturalist, who spent the years 1854-62 in explora- 
tion of the Malay Archipelago, commented upon the devastation caused in certain 
of the Dutch East Indies by Moro pirates from the Philippine Islands, as follows: 

‘..all along this coast of Batchian, stretches a row of fine islands completely 
uninhabited. Whenever I asked the reason why no one goes to live in them, the 
answer always was, “ For fear of the Magindano pirates.” Every year these scourges 
of the Archipelago wander in one direction or another, making their rendezvous on 
some uninhabited island, and carrying devastation to all the small settlements 
around; robbing, destroying, killing, or taking captive all they meet with. ‘Their 
long well-manned praus escape from the pursuit of any sailing vessel by pulling 
away right in the wind’s eye, and the warning smoke of a steamer generally enables 
them to hide in some shallow bay, or narrow river, or forest-covered inlet, till the 
danger is passed. The only effectual way to put a stop to their depredations would 
be to attack them in their strongholds and villages, and compel them to give up 
piracy, and submit to strict surveillance. Sir James Brooke did this with the pirates 
of the north-west coast of Borneo, and deserves the thanks of the whole population 
of the Archipelago for having rid them of half their enemies.’ (Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace: The Malay Archipelago, 261, London, 1890.) 

4 Charles Wilkes: Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition during the 
years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, Philadelphia, 1844, in Blair and Robertson, 
xin, 140, 157, 169, 171, 178, 181-85, 190. 
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Sulu, because of its political independence and the advan- 
tageous geographical location of the island of Jolo, became 
the great mart for the pirates’ booty, which included many 
human captives. The Moros took the women into their 
harems and kept the men as slaves. European and American 
shipping and trading posts in Malaysia suffered as well as 
the natives and other residents of the islands within the reach 
of the fast vessels of the pirates, who moved northward into 
the Philippine Islands or southward into the British and 
Dutch possessions as the monsoon favored and the hope of 
plunder inclined them. Spanish officials and missionaries 
frequently requested their king and government for addi- 
tional funds and personnel for the defense and extension of 
Spanish authority in the Orient, and their writings contain 
impressive accounts of Moro raids in the Visayas and 
southern Luzon. At the same time, trade relations appear 
to have been carried on between Manila and the Moros of 
Sulu.! 

Admiral Charles Wilkes of the United States Navy, who 
visited Sulu, among other islands of the Pacific and Malaysia, 
during the years 1838-42, reported at length on the cus- 
toms and on the subject of Malay piracy, representing 
that the waters then most infested were in the Dutch 
Mast Indies, along the coasts of Borneo, and the vicinity of 
Singapore.” 

Sir James Brooke, who as Rajah of Sarawak added a por- 
tion of the great island of Borneo to the British Empire, and 
nearly wrested the domains of the Sultan of Sulu from Spain, 
took a prominent part in the suppression of Malay piracy. 
His vigorous operations were coincident with the beginning 
of a sustained campaign by the Spaniards resulting in the 
destruction of the pirates’ headquarters on the island of 


1 Charles Wilkes, in Blair and Robertson, xxi, 171. 

2 Iind., 183. 

Admiral Wilkes while in Sulu negotiated what is probably the first American 
treaty with the Sultan, February 5, 1842. This treaty was merely a written pledge 
on the part of the Sultan to extend to American ships protection and permission ‘to 
trade on the terms of the most favoured nation,’ and ‘for the return of the officers 
and crews of ...[wrecked] vessels to the Spanish settlements [in the Philippine 
Islands], or wherever they may wish to proceed.’ The full text of this treaty is given 
in Blair and Robertson, x11, 187-88, 
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Balanguingui ! and the more effective extension of European 
control in the Dutch East Indies. 

Piracy in the Philippine Islands was reduced to occasional 
sporadic raids by the extension of Spanish stations to south 
Mindanao coast points to the eastward of Zamboanga, by 
the occupation of the lower Cotabato Valley with the final 
breaking of the power of the Sultan of Maguindanao, by the 
severe defeat of the Sulu Moros and occupation of their 
stronghold at what became the town of Jolo, and finally by 
eighteen small gunboats brought out from Europe in 1861 
with which the Spaniards patrolled the seas. 

This was the situation at the beginning of the Spanish- 
American War. 

As one of the main objects of the Spaniards, whose rulers 


1See Vol. 1, 46. 

*,.. When they [Brooke’s party] arrived near the mouth of the Brunei river they 
were hailed by a native prahu and were informed that a Balignini pirate squadron 
was outside, capturing fishing and trading boats.... 


° e ° 


‘The Sulu Islands were claimed by the Spaniards, but they had never made good 
their claim, for although they had sent several expeditions against the Sultan, which 
were followed by treaties, these were seldom observed by either side. The islands 
themselves are as beautiful as, perhaps more beautiful than, any others I have ever 
seen, well cultivated and producing all the food the natives required, but their com- 
merce appeared very limited. They were the principal rendezvous of the Balignini 
and Lanun pirates, and consequently a slave emporium. ... The proceeds of the 
plunder sold by the pirates were too often invested in guns and powder. 


° e ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° 


*_.. He [Sir James Brooke] thought he could wean them from intercourse with the 
pirates and turn them into honest traders. It must be,confessed that when we were 
there we had abundant evidence that the Balignini and Lanun pirates did frequent 
the port to sell their slaves and booty and lay in a stock of arms and ammunition. 
Sir James was, however, persuaded that if British war steamers showed themselves 
every now and then in Sulu waters, the pirates would abandon these seas. The 
moment was propitious; the Spaniards had just destroyed the haunts of Balignini, 
capturing many and dispersing the rest. The sanguinary defeat of eleven of their 
vessels in 1847, by the Nemesis, was not forgotten, and it required but a little steady 
patrolling to disgust the nobles with this pursuit; in fact, many had sold their war 
vessels and guns, saying, that now the English steamers were after them, it was no 
longer the profession of a gentleman.... 


“As we returned toward Sarawak the native chiefs of all the trading towns on the 
coast came to express their unbounded thanks to the English Rajah and to the 
Queen’s forces for the punishment they had inflicted on the pirates, and the prospect 
it held out of trade being carried on free from danger of pillage and death.’ (Sir 
Spenser St. John: Rajah Brooke, 82, 92, 95, 96, 102, London, 1899.) 
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were under church domination, was to secure the conversion 
of their subject peoples, it followed that the Mohammedan, 
with his intense hatred of the Christian, looked with hostility 
and suspicion upon every advance made by the Spaniard, 
and the progress made toward their pacification was not very 
great. 

Although the Spaniards had never succeeded in converting 
the Mohammedans, they had checked the northward ad- 
vance of the wave of Mohammedanism at the southern part 
of the island of Mindanao, except for a wedge thrust out 
through the island at its narrowest part to Lake Lanao, a 
beautiful mountain lake twenty-five hundred feet above the 
sea, surrounded by wooded slopes interspersed with culti- 
vated fields and with distant views of lofty mountains. Upon 
the points and promontories of this lake, which is thirteen 
miles across, the Moros built their forts, which they call 
cottas. In an effort to subdue these people! the Spaniards 
had extended their lines from the north and south coasts of 
Mindanao and finally established a post on this lake, to 
which they had laboriously transported in parts several 
launches and barges which they put together and operated 
as main factors in the subjugation of that difficult region. In 
order to prevent these vessels falling into the hands of the 
Moros, the Spaniards, upon the advent of the Americans, 
took the precaution of giving the ships several coats of paint 
and grease to guard against deterioration by water and they 
were then taken out into deep water and sunk in the lake, 
the location of each sunken vessel being marked on a chart. 
In due course the chief of staff of the Spanish forces operating 
in Mindanao had the grace to deliver the chart and accom- 
panying memorandum to the commanding general of the 
American forces operating in Mindanao.? The boats were 
found some ninety feet below the surface.’ They were raised 


1 The operations for the subjugation of the Lanao Moros and permanent occupa- 
tion of that region were given vigorous impulse in 1891 by General Weyler, then 
Governor-General of the Islands, who went to Mindanao and personally directed 
the campaign. General Weyler in 1896 became Governor-General of Cuba, where 
his severe measures in attempting to crush insurrection resulted in a demand from 
the United States for his recall, which was acceded to by the Spanish government. 

2 Major-General John C. Bates, United States Army. 

3 Report of the War Department, 1903, 111, 398. 
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and the United States Army used them to great advantage 
in the pacification and administration of the region. 

The Mohammedans may be divided generally into the 
following important groups: the Maguindanaos in the Cota- 
bato Valley; the Maranaos in the Lake Lanao region; the 
Yakans on the island of Basilan; the Samals on the coast of 
the peninsula of Zamboanga and throughout the islands to 
the southward of Mindanao and of the Sulu Archipelago; 
and the Sulus, or ‘Joloanos,’ who are the ruling class gener- 
ally in the Sulu Archipelago and in northeastern Borneo and 
southern Palawan.! Although there is no recognized caste 
system among these people, the Samals are regarded by 
other Moros as of inferior standing. ‘here is a very extraor- 
dinary group of rovers, known as Bajaos, who move be- 
tween Borneo and the Philippine Islands, living on their 
boats, and are in fact a sort of sea gypsy.” They are timid, 
engage exclusively in fishing, and are pagan in religion,’ never 
having identified themselves with the Mohammedans, by 
whom they are held in utter contempt. 

The Moro is hardy, self-willed, and a terrific fighter. 
General Pershing, in describing a battalion of Moro Scouts, 
said of them that every man in it could fight his own weight 
in wildeats. They were accustomed to the sea, skilled in the 
use of their weapons — the kris, barong, campilan, and the 
long-handled spear which they handle with great dexterity, 
protecting themselves with a large circular shield of light 
and rather soft wood. 

The Moro wears distinctive and striking costumes. The 
prevalent colors are red, orange, yellow, and all the inter- 
mediate shades, but they also use greens, blues, purples, 
black, and sometimes other dark colors. Some of the men 
wear their hair long and tied with a knot. They blacken 
their teeth, and the juice of the betel nut, which they con- 
stantly chew, stains their lips a brilliant vermilion, more 

1 The so-called Joloanos regard themselves as superior to the others and are said 


to trace their origin to the district of Acheen in Sumatra, a region which has caused 
most trouble to Dutch administrators. 


* The census of 1918 reports but ninety-eight of these people, but it is estimated 
the average number in the Philippine Islands is about three thousand. (Beyer, in 
Census, 1918, 11, 929.) 

3 Beyer, in Census, 1918, 11, 928. 
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vivid but less regularly applied than the colors in common 
use in civilized countries. 

Under the Mohammedan religion plural marriages are 
allowed and to some extent practiced. The sultans, datus, 
maharajahs, pafiglimas, and other petty chiefs support 
harems proportionate to their wealth.1 

In 1898 the government of Mohammedans presented pro- 
blems for the solution of which there were no experienced 
American military or civil officials to be obtained. Few 
Americans had experience in governing dependencies and 
none of these had dealt with Moslems. Moreover, when the 
responsibility of the United States in the Philippine Islands 
began, there was little useful information available to Amer- 
ican administrators in regard to the Mohammedans in the 
Islands. The Treaty of Paris contained the stipulation that 
all records referring to sovereignty be turned over to the 
Americans,” but all military records were withdrawn by the 


1 The following paragraphs explanatory of ‘pafiglima,’ are taken from an article 
published in the Sulu News of August 31, 1911, entitled, “What is a “ Pafiglima’’?’ 

‘Not many Americans, even those who have given thought to the question, know 
- the true meaning of the common Moro title “ pafiglima.”’ History informs us that 
when the great organizer of the Sulu Sultanate, Abu Bakar, established his rule in 
the Island of Sulu during the last half of the fifteenth century, he divided the island 
into five districts and over each of the five he appointed a pafiglima. This circum- 
stance coupled with the fact that “lima” in most Philippine dialects means five has 
led some to suppose that the title referred to the numeral and meant one of the 
jive. 
‘But this derivation is incorrect. In Sulu, Magindanaw and many other lan- 
guages, “lima”’ means hand as well as five. In ancient Malay it also had that mean- 
ing and it is with ancient history that we are now dealing. “Pafiglima,” like ““maha- 
raja,’ “‘ulafigkaya,”’ “‘padukka”’ and all other Moro titles of nobility, is of Malay 
origin and was imported along with the Malay religion and political organization. 
**Pafig”’ (pefig in Malay), the first component part of the title, is a Malay gram- 
matical prefix which usually designates the agent or instrument. “ Pafig-lima,” 
therefore, means one who performs the functions of a hand, i.e., an executive officer 
of the government. An analogous formation, which also helps to explain the title 
under discussion, is the Malay ‘“‘pafighulu,” from the ancient Malay “‘hulu”’ (Sulu 
“‘u’’) head. The “‘pafighulu”’ performed the functions of a head, that is, he was a 
presidential and directing officer. It is, indeed, the current Malay term for a village 
head-man. 

“The pafiglima was therefore the “‘hand”’ of the Sultan, executing his master’s 
will in both peace and war. It is probable that he is regarded by the Moros more 
as a military, than a civil officer. But the dignity of the position has greatly dimin- 
ished since Abu Bakar appointed his five pafiglimas to rule the Island of Jolo. 
Pafiglimas are now more numerous and the Sultan has little to say as to who shall 
bear the title.’ 

2 Treaty of Paris, December 10, 1898, Article VIII, paragraph 3. 
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retiring Spaniards and, as the Spanish government of the 
tribal and Mohammedan peoples had been military, under 
the terms of the Treaty the Spaniards withdrew most of the 
public records concerning the Moros.! 

On May 19, 1899, the fortified and walled town of Jolo,? 
the Spanish capital of the Sulu Archipelago, was occupied 
by American troops. During the preceding months all other 
Spanish garrisons in Mindanao and Sulu, without awaiting 
relief by American forces, had proceeded to Iloilo and Ma- 
nila. In the interim between American and Spanish control 
over the police force of the Islands the government necessa- 
rily reverted to the natives, Moros in Sulu and southern 
Mindanao and Christian Filipinos in the north. Beginning 
in December, 1899, as troops became available, American 


1 Copies of the important treaties between the Spaniards and the Sultans of Sulu, 
between Spain, England, and Germany regarding the Sulu Archipelago, and the 
relinquishment by Spain of any claims to British North Borneo were secured, and 
are summarized in the papers pertaining to the Bates Treaty. See Senate Document 
No. 136, 56th Congress, 1st Session. 

General Davis, as military governor of Mindanao and Sulu, summarized the situ- 
ation as to the sovereignty in the Sulu Archipelago as follows: 

‘In 1876 there began a series of diplomatic negotiations between Spain, on the one 
side, and Great Britain and the German Empire, on the other, respecting Spanish 
sovereignty in Jolo and on the north ccast of Borneo, which was not concluded until 
the protocol of Madrid on March 7, 1885, by which the sovereignty of Spain relin- 
quished any claim to the territories occupied by the British North Borneo Com- 
pany. It is, however, of interest to note that the British North Borneo Company 
is the outgrowth of an American company founded in August, 1865, under the name 
of “The American Trading Company of Borneo,” under a concess’on from the 
Sultan of Brunei. 

‘Among the most important documents of this period may be cited the Madrid 
protocol of March 11, 1877, between Great Britain, Germany, and Spain, giving free 
trade and equal rights with Spaniards at Jolo to British and German subjects; the 
treaty of the Sultan of Jolo and his datos submitting to Spain, signed at Licup (Jolo) 
July 22, 1878; the letter of incorporation of the British North Borneo Company, 
dated London, November 7, 1881; and the Anglo-German-Spanish protocol of 1885. 


‘The treaty above mentioned, establishing Spanish sovcreignty in the Sulu 
Archipelago, was signed by the Sultan and Colonel Martinez, the governor, at 
Licup, Jolo, in 1878.’ (Report of General Davis, in Report of the War Department, 
1903, m1, 386, 387.) 

2 The words ‘Jolo’ and ‘Sulu’ have often been used as equivalents; correctly 
used, Jolo is the name of the provincial capital and of the most important island in 
the Sulu Archipelago; Sulu is the name of the sultanate, the archipelago, the pro- 
vince, the tribal group, and dialect. 

8 American garrisons were placed at Siasi and Bongao, the latter nearly in sight 
of the shores of Borneo, a few months after the occupation of Jolo. 
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garrisons were placed at Zamboanga and other strategic 
points in Mindanao.! 

On the 20th of August, 1899, Brigadier-General John C. 
Bates, who had been sent to Jolo for that purpose,” negoti- 
ated with the Sultan of Sulu and certain datus of the vicinity 


1 Report of the War Department, 1903, 111, 398. 

2 The following extract from instructions given by the Military Governor, Gen- 
eral Otis, to General Bates, defines the situation as it then appeared to the American 
authorities: 

‘Under the agreement between Spain and the Sultan and datos of July, 1878, the 
latter acknowledged Spanish sovereignty in the entire archipelago of Jolo and agreed 
to become loyal Spanish subjects, receiving in consideration certain specific pay- 
ments in money. The sovereignty of Spain, thus established and acknowledged by 
all parties in interest, was transferred to the United States by the late Paris treaty. 
The United States has succeeded to all the rights which Spain held in the archi- 
pelago, and its sovereignty over the same is an established fact. But the inquiry 
arises as to the extent to which that sovereignty can be applied under the agreement 
of 1878 with the Moros. Sovereignty, of course, implies full power of political con- 
trol, but is not incompatible with concessionary grants between sovereign and sub- 
ject. The Moros acknowledged, through their accepted chiefs, Spanish sovereignty 
and their subjection thereto, and that nation in turn conferred upon their chiefs 
certain powers of supervision over them and their affairs. The kingly prerogatives 
of Spain, thus abridged by solemn concession, have descended to the United States, 
and conditions existing at the time of transfer should remain. The Moros are en- 
titled to enjoy the identical privileges which they possessed at the time of transfer, 
and to continue to enjoy them until abridged or modified by future mutual agree- 
ment between them and the United States, to which they owe loyalty, unless it be- 
comes necessary to invoke the exercise of supreme powers of sovereignty to meet 
emergencies. You will therefore acquaint yourself thoroughly with the terms of the 
agreement of 1878 and take them as a basis for your directed negotiations. 

‘Probably you will discover that the Sultan and datos are laboring under the 
mistaken impression that Spain, upon withdrawing recently her military forces 
from the islands, reconveyed sovereignty to them. , This claim on their part is men- 
tioned in the memorandum citing the action of the United States troops at Jolo, and 
may be seriously entertained by them because of the reported Spanish action in 
placing them in possession of Siasi accompanied by promises to likewise turn over 
Jolo. If they seriously entertain such an illusion it will require tact and adroitness 
to dispel it, and a discussion of the United States’ benevolent intentions, and its 
wish to establish friendly relations with them in order to carry out those intentions, 
should precede any decided attempt at correction. The territorial extent of the Jolo 
Archipelago, as authoritatively established, is set out in the accompanying memo- 
randa in all essential particulars, except as to the island of Basilan, where Spain main- 
tained an important naval station, which is still in existence though not yet in 
United States actual possession. You will make inquiry with regard to this island 
and ascertain if the Sultan claims any authority over it, conceding nothing, how- 
ever, on the point as to the right of absolute control on the part of the United 

States. 

“The naval station is closely connected with Zamboanga, over which and the 
adjacent country Spain exercised complete supervision...’ (Senate Document 
No. 136, 56th Congress, Ist Session, 3, 4.) 
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an agreement, known as the ‘Bates Treaty,’ ! which estab- 
lished amicable relations between the American authorities 
and the Sulu Moros during the period of armed insurrection 
in Luzon and the Visayas. This agreement in effect defined 
the status of the sultanate as a protected sovereignty under 
the United States. Article XIII included the proviso: ‘The 
United States will give full protection to the Sultan and his 
subjects in case any foreign nation should attempt to impose 
upon them.’ ? 

President McKinley confirmed and approved this agree- 
ment, October 27, 1899: 


. .. subject to the action of Congress provided for in that clause 
of the treaty of peace between the United States and Spain which 
provides, ‘The civil rights and the political status of the native 
inhabitants of the territory hereby ceded to the United States shall 
be determined by Congress,’ and with the understanding and reser- 
vation, which should be distinctly communicated to the Sultan of 
Jolo, that this agreement is not to be deemed in any way to author- 
ize or give the consent of the United States to the existence of slav- 
ery in the Sulu Archipelago,’ a thing which is made impossible by 
on thirteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 

tates... .4 


The Bates Treaty was only with the Sultan and datus of 
Sulu, representing at most the Sulus and those Samals resid- 
ing within the Sulu Archipelago. These two tribal groups 
were about one-third of the total number of Mohammedan 
Filipinos. In the first two articles the agreement in terms 
specifically refers to the ‘Archipelago of Jolo and its depend- 
encies, and thereafter reference is specifically to the *‘Archi- 
pelago of Jolo’ and to the ‘subjects of the Sultan.’ The 
Moros of Mindanao and adjacent islands did not at that 


1This was somewhat of a misnomer, as this agreement was not technically a 
treaty, which is an international agreement requiring approval by the Senate. 

General Bates took occasion in the course of the negotiations to correct the repre- 
sentative of the Sultan who used the word ‘treaty,’ by saying, ‘I would not call it a 
treaty, but an agreement.’ (Senate Document No. 136, 56th Congress, 1st Session, 
8) 

2 For full text of the document see Appendix XIX. 

3 Article X provided: ‘Every slave in the archipelago of Jolo shall have the right 
to purchase freedom by paying to the master the usual market value.’ 

4 Senate Document No. 136, 56th Congress, 1st Session, 109. 
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time, nor have they since the treaty, acknowledged them- 
selves to be ‘subjects of the Sultan’ of Sulu.! 

Prominent Moros, including the Sultan, have held that 
the vernacular version of the agreement differs from the 
English in some essential particulars, especially in Article I, 
which in the English is an unqualified recognition of the 
‘sovereignty of the United States over the whole archipelago 
of Jolo and its dependencies,’ whereas it is claimed the ver- 
nacular version expresses merely recognition and respect to 
the American flag, but does not in terms relinquish sover- 
eignty. The inadequate vocabulary of the Sulu dialect and 
the complete dependence of American and Moro negotiators 
upon interpreters and translators, not always trustworthy, 
made such misunderstandings possible. 

The Sultan of Sulu claimed sovereignty, not only over the 
Sulu Archipelago, but also over an important part of British 
North Borneo, and he has been treated with more consid- 
eration by British authorities than by Americans. Upon 
arrival on British territory, he is received as a royal per- 
sonage and given honors which Americans have not seen fit 
to accord him. Not only do the British ceremonially recog- 
nize a degree of eur in the Sultan, but they pay an- 
nually a small sum ? which is in a sense a recognition of the 
Sultan’s claim. 

On March 20, 1900, Brigadier-General William A. Kobbé 
was appointed military governor of Mindanao and Jolo, his 
command comprising the whole of the island of Mindanao 
and adjacent islands as well as the archipelago to the south. 

On August 31, 1901, Brigadier-General George W. Davis, 
who as provost-marshal-general of Manila had prepared the 
draft of the charter for that city, and who had been military 
governor of Porto Rico, relieved General Kobbé as military 
governor of Mindanao and Jolo. General Davis, a man of 
rare ability, tact, and force, made the first thoughtful and 


1 Those Americans who undertake to invoke certain provisions of the Bates 
Treaty as a binding obligation upon the United States government overlook this 
fact and also ignore entirely the later agreement entered into by the Sultan and the 
Governor of Mindanao and Sulu, March 22, 1915, which is dealt with in subse- 
quent pages of this chapter. 

2 This figure is said to be about twenty-five hundred dollars. (Report of the W ar 
Department, 1902, 1x, 496.) 
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sympathetic study into the habits, conditions of life, and 
desires of the people,! and the period during which he was 
governor was one of progress, peaceful except in Lanao, 
where the turbulent inhabitants of the lake region, who had 
defied the Spaniards, carried hostilities to an extent that 
compelled the Americans to resort to military operations to 
protect peaceful inhabitants. 

After peaceful overtures had failed and the Lanao datus 
had refused to surrender the murderers of Americans and to 
return a number of stolen cavalry horses, Colonel Frank D. 
Baldwin, with a force of about one thousand American 
troops, moved from the south coast of Mindanao toward 
Lake Lanao, repeatedly attacked by hostile Moros. After 
a severe engagement the cotia of the Sultan of Bayan was de- 
stroyed and an American garrison established at Camp Vicars. 

The main burden of these operations, however, fell upon 
the shoulders of an aggressive and capable American captain 
named John J. Pershing, who led his troops into the centre of 
the island of Mindanao, underwent all sorts of hardships, and 
conducted his operations with such brilliant success that 
numbers of reénforcements were sent in to him until he had 
a command much larger than his rank as captain would 
normally have justified. In sending in these reénforcements 
it was occasionally necessary to find other duties to which to 
transfer officers who by reason of their seniority to Captain 
Pershing would automatically have taken command of his 
forces had they accompanied their commands. In recog- 
nition of his services, President Roosevelt gave Captain 
Pershing the unusual distinction of early promotion to briga- 
dier-general from the grade of captain.? It is fortunate for 
humanity that President Roosevelt had this degree of vision. 

On September 30, 1902, General Davis was appointed 
commanding general of the American army in the Philippine 
Islands, having been relieved of his duties in Mindanao and 
Sulu by General Sumner.’ 

The organic act for the Moro Province was drafted by 


_ 1 Report of the War Department, 1902, rx, 512, 517. 


* This promotion was recommended by all the general officers of the army then 
serving in the Islands. 


8 Brigadier-General Samuel S. Sumner relieved General Davis July 10, 1902. 
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Governor Taft with the advice and assistance of General 
Davis and passed by the Commission, June 1, 1903.1 The 
province was given a special organization, differing materi- 
ally from the thirty-one regularly organized provinces in 
which the Christian Filipinos enjoyed autonomy. It had 
an appointive governor and a legislative council which con- 
sisted of the governor and five others: the secretary, the 
engineer, the treasurer, the superintendent of.schools, and 
the provincial attorney, all Americans. This council, subject 
to the approval of the Philippine Commission in Manila, 
made its own laws except as to customs and forest revenues. 
The provincial treasury received the customs and internal 
revenues collected within its territory. These, together with 
all other revenue collections, were expended by appropria- 
tions made by the council at its discretion. Thus the gov- 
ernor of the Moro Province enjoyed much greater freedom of 
action than any other in the archipelago, and the power of 
supervision retained in Manila was used only very generally, 
owing in part to the confidence which Governors-General in 
Manila always had in the capacity of the successive gov- 
ernors of the province. 

Throughout the continuance of the Moro Province and 
its subsequent reorganization as the Department of Min- 
danao and Sulu, the political capital was at Zamboanga. 

In July, 1903, General Sumner was in turn relieved by 
Major-General Leonard Wood, who had previously won 
distinction as Military Governor of Cuba, and General Wood 
became the first civil governor of the newly created Moro 
Province.2. In this capacity he was responsible to the 
Governor-General for the civil administration of the Moro 
Province and to the division commander at Manila for the 
conduct of military affairs in his department.’ The Commis- 
sion was wise in recognizing that the Moro problem was 
wholly different from that of the Christianized and civilized 


1 Act No. 787, Philippine Commission, June 1, 1903. See also Report of the Phil- 
ippine Commission, 1904, part 1, p. 8. 

2 This service of General Wood as Governor of the Moro Province is not to be 
confused with his later service, beginning in 1921, as Governor-General of the 
Islands. 

’ This arrangement, by which the military commander was also Governor of the 
Moro Province, continued until the close of 1913. 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
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Filipino, and in selecting as governors of that region men 
who by reason of their exploits in other parts of the world 
came to world-wide notice. 

General Wood drew to himself a number of brilliant young 
men of great capacity, the most notable of whom was 
Captain Frank R. McCoy, a young cavalry officer, who 
served both as engineer and as secretary of the Moro Pro- 
vince, and as governor in the absence of General Wood. 

General Wood considered so unsatisfactory the situation 
created in Sulu by the Bates Treaty, especially as to the 
powers of the Sultan and datus in local government, that a 
few months after assuming the duties of his office he recom- 
mended the abrogation of the agreement. In his official 
report on this subject, he stated that some of the datus were 
in organized rebellion against the Sultan, that there had 
been unprovoked attacks on American troops, and that the 
Sultan had not sufficient authority to carry out the agree- 
ment.! President Roosevelt approved the recommendation, 
and on March 21, 1904, General Wood notified the Sultan 
that the Bates Treaty was abrogated.’ 

Later in the same year, on the recommendation of the 
military authorities administering government in Sulu, the 
Commission authorized * a monthly payment equivalent to 
$250 to the Sultan of Sulu, and from $37.50 to $75 each, to 
seven of his datus, to ‘continue during the pleasure of the 
Commission.’ The total amount authorized was $6,750 
annually, and the Sultan’s share is understood to be in lieu 
of revenues he had formerly received as Sultan and with the 
understanding that he and his datus would ‘aid the govern- 
ment in every way possible when called on.’ * Well-informed 


1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1903, part 1, pp. 489-90 

The following statement by General Wood as to the reasons for the abrogation of 
the treaty was reported in a Boston newspaper in October, 1906: 

‘,... The fact was generally recognized that the Sultan of Sulu had before the year 
was up broken the treaty in a dozen different ways. He and the other dattos had 
agreed to keep order; yet the Sulus when IJ arrived there were in a decidedly outlaw 
state. Murders and raids were of frequent occurrence and terrible conditions in 
general prevailed. There was no law and order. The Government recognized that 
all this had to be changed.’ 

2 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1904, part 1, p. 11. 

3 Act No. 1259, Philippine Commission, November 12, 1904. 

4 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1904, part 1, p. 13. 
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Americans differ as to whether the Sultan complied with this 
requirement. However, he has never been in armed rebellion 
against the sovereignty of the United States and ultimately 
abdicated his sovereignty within the Sulu Archipelago, as 
will be set forth later in this chapter. 

During the three years’ incumbency of General Wood the 
province was organized; its administrators reached out into 
regions hitherto uncontrolled by central government; and 
important progress was made in the matter of public works 
and other developments. Public order was rigidly main- 
tained, and when the Moro wanted to fight, he found he was 
up against foemen worthy of his steel. It was during this 
period that the engagement known as the first battle of Bud 
Dajo took place. 

General Wood was succeeded as Governor of the Moro 
Province April 16, 1906, by General Tasker H. Bliss,! who 
was succeeded on November 28, 1909, by General Pershing, 
whose experience in Mexico and later successful prosecution 
of the World War are too vividly in mind to need recounting. 

Among the Mohammedans slavery was very generally 
practiced; datus and headmen felt they had the power of 
life and death over the people under their control and did not 
hesitate to put inconvenient persons out of the way without 
what the Americans held to be due process of law; and too 
many of them derived an important part of their revenues 
from depredations on their neighbors and from smuggling. 

Some of the American administrators of the sub-provinces, 
or districts, were very adroit in following up the history of 
previous crimes and transgressions that had taken place in 
their regions. Many prominent Moros had placed them- 
selves in positions of jeopardy through having committed 
abuses against persons and property. Although they had 
what was to them the justification of traditional practice, 
yet, under the American system of law enforcement, these 
men were liable to prosecution. They were so numerous, 
however, that it was impracticable to bring them before the 


1 General Bliss, with the full rank of general in the American army, represented 
the United States in the Allied Conference in 1917, and was a member of the Su- 
preme War Council in France in the World War and a member of the American 
Commission to negotiate peace. 
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courts. American governors used the situation to place these 
men in a position practically that of prisoners on parole. If 
they behaved themselves and assisted the government in 
breaking up piracy, cattle thieving, and crimes of violence, 
they enjoyed in effect an amnesty for past offenses. The 
fact, however, that their pasts were liable to be brought up 
against them at any time was irksome, and, on the occasion 
of a visit of the Governor-General to Jolo, he was requested 
to grant a general amnesty for all past offenses. This request, 
of course, could not be granted. 

Left to themselves, the Moros would unquestionably have 
_maintained a system purely feudal in its essence. The privi- 
leges claimed by the datus and other chiefs were such as 
could not be tolerated under the American flag. There is no 
question but that the action of the American authorities in 
breaking up these practices brought about the dissatisfaction 
and armed resistance with which the administration of the 
Mohammedan territory has been marked. Whether this 
could have been done with similar effectiveness, but without 
bloodshed, by administrators trained to deal with these 
people by years of experience and with complete knowledge 
of their language, is problematical; at any rate, no such ad- 
ministrators were available. 

An example of the sort of abuse practiced by Moros upon 
their own people, and especially upon the pagans or tribal 
peoples in their vicinity, is well illustrated by the following 
statement from a Constabulary report: 


... This man [Datu Taog] was placed by the Sultan in charge of 
the pueblo of Dinas, and used his authority to abuse the Subanos. 
He forbade them to sell rice except to himself. He purchased cloth 
in Malabang, worth 40 cents Mex. (20 of our cents) a piece, which 
was sent into the hills and forcibly left in the houses of the Subanos; 
later his agents would collect as high as 47 cavans of rice (value 
$1.25 per cavan) for one piece of cloth.! 


The case of Datu Indanan is an interesting one, and so 
typical of the kind of problem with which Americans in the 


1 From a Constabulary report, October 22, 1904. 

The practice of leaving an article of small value in the house of some person and 
then coming later and collecting, by force if necessary, payment of an extortionate 
amount was a well-known form of abuse, often practiced, and one so utterly unjust 
that it revolts every sense of justice of an American administrator. 
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Moro Province were confronted that it deserves to be re- 
counted in some detail. Indanan, a Moro of high rank, pos- 
sessing many of the national traits of his tribe, professed 
great friendliness to the American authorities, and obtained 
the rank of headman of his district — which meant that 
he received certain powers from the American government. 
But he tried to hunt with the hounds and run with the hare. 
He liked the importance and prestige of assisting the Ameri- 
cans and the profit derived from robbing the people. Thus he 
entered into a secret agreement to share in the profits of a 
certain cattle-thief’s operations. The blow finally fell when, 
as headman of the district, he was ordered to capture this 
thief and bring him in to fustice. He effected the capture and 
then, knowing what would transpire when the thief was put 
on the witness stand, he decided to exercise a prerogative 
which datus had always believed theirs — that of putting 
inconvenient people out of the way. The cattle-thief, think- 
ing it over, foresaw the same conclusion, and when Indanan’s 
emissary arrived understood perfectly the purpose for which 
he had been sent. Unfortunately for himself, Indanan had 
not caleulated on the long arm of the American law. He 
found that the punishment for murder in the first degree 
was much more severe than that which he would have suf- 
fered for conniving with a cattle-thief. He was condemned 
to be hanged. In view, however, of the actual support which 
he had given the American government for many years, the 
Governor-General saw fit to commute his sentence to life 
imprisonment. He secured a temporary pardon from 
Governor-General Harrison, only to be committed a little 
later for opium smuggling. He was afterward released on 
parole, behaved himself in a more exemplary manner, secured 
a complete pardon from Governor-General Wood, and died a 
free man. 

It was natural that military officers with a force of troops 
at their command should set about remedying these manifest 
evils with a stern hand.! In the opinion of some careful ob- 


1 There were instances of army officers who exercised great patience and dis- 
played a sympathetic understanding, the memory of whom is cherished by the . 
Moros and tribal peoples. Noteworthy among these officers was Major Hugh L. 
Seott, who was governor of Sulu in the early years of the Moro Province. Major 
Scott had previously won a high reputation for success in dealing with American 
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servers it is believed that progress would have been more 
rapid and these abuses could have been cured with much less 
bloodshed and open hostility had the early administrators 
made haste a little more slowly, won the confidence of the 
native rulers by first learning their language and dealing with 
them in their own tongue, and then explained the necessity 
for these reforms, perhaps one at a time, and secured the 
assent of the leaders to them and their coédperation before 
promulgating hard-and-fast rules or laws which deprived the 
Moro chieftains of privileges which they had come to believe, 
according to religion and custom, to be the prerogatives of 
their position. 

Such a course, while it would have perhaps resulted in 
avoiding fighting, would certainly have delayed the time 
when these reforms would take effect, and any such course 
was difficult of achievement under the direction of military 
officers in the limited time they were allowed by the exigen- 
cies of their military work to hold such positions. For one 
thing they could not be expected to become proficient in the 
local dialect during the limited period fixed by general orders 
of the army for duty in the tropics. The lack of competent 
interpreters was always a serious handicap to mutual under- 
standing and continued amicable relations between the 
American authorities and the Moros. 

General Pershing as Governor of the Moro Province exer- 
cised the utmost patience in endeavoring to appeal to the 
reason of the Moro people and in avoiding a recourse to arms. 
In furtherance of his effort, he undertook in 1911 the publi- 
cation in Zamboanga of a monthly government organ in 
English and in Sulu dialect, printed in Arabic, which in his 
words ‘undertook to explain to the Moros the policies of 
the provincial government.’? It ran, however, only a few 


Indians, With the well-merited rank of major-general he ended his military career 
as Chief of Staff of the army in September, 1917. 

1 General Wood and his successors endeavored to secure suitable American civil- 
ians for appointment or training to fill the posts of district governors and other 
important administrative offices, but it was not until about the close of General 
Pershing’s administration in 1913 that qualified civilians were developed to replace 
the army officers in civil administration. 

* Quoted from a personal letter of General Pershing to W. Cameron Forbes, dated 
April 22, 1926. 

In the first issue of the Sulu News, June 30, 1911, General Pershing said: 

*I think that the most wholesome advice which I can give the Moro readers of this 
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months and was discontinued owing to a fire which burned 
the type. 

All these administrations were marked with more or less 
fighting, usually with petty chiefs. The Moro was an eager 
fighter, and it is to the credit of the Sultans of Sulu and 
Maguindanao and of most of the important datus, that they 
did not resort to arms against the government. 

Many of the Moros had been allowed to retain their fire- 
arms and there had been so much lawlessness and so many 
murders, particularly of Americans and foreigners, that in 
1911 it was felt that the time had come to put a stop to it and 
that the best way to do so was to take away their guns. This 
could not be done without bloodshed, and General Pershing 
cautioned the Governor-General that disarmament would 
undoubtedly be so resented by some of the Moros that they 
would resist it to the death. But the necessity was palpable, 
and, regardless of the probable cost in lives and money, the 
policy was definitely decided upon, at a conference with the 
Governor-General, early in General Pershing’s incumbency 
as Governor of the Moro Province. A formal order to that 
effect was issued by the provincial governor September 8, 
1911.! Since the completion of disarmament it has been safe 


periodical is that they devote themselves more earnestly to agriculture. The Moro 
country still has an abundance of fertile soil which the Moros can plant and own if 
they wish. In subsequent numbers this paper will explain to the Moros just how 
they must proceed to obtain a legal title to their farms... 

“The Moros are required to pay very few taxes, usually but one peso per year for 
acedula. The little money which the government collects from the people is mostly 
given back in the form of public improvements. The government does not desire 
riches for itself, but it desires the people to be rich. And I am sure that, when the 
Moros understand this, they will heartily codperate with the government. Indeed, 
they can hardly do otherwise, since when they help themselves in the proper way, 
they are carrying out the wishes of the government.’ 


1 Executive Order No. 24: 

‘In pursuance of the authority vested in the Governor of the Moro Province by 
virtue of Act No. 221 of the Legislative Council of the Moro Province, enacted 
August 1, 1908, the provisions of said Act are hereby extended and made applicable 
to all districts within the limits of the Moro Province, and it is therefore declared to 
be unlawful for any person within the Moro Province to acquire, possess or have the 
custody of any rifle, musket, carbine, shotgun, revolver, pistol or other deadly 
weapon from which a bullet, ball, shot, shell or other missile or missiles may be dis- 
charged by means of gun-powder or other explosive, or to carry, concealed or other- 
wise on his person, any bowie knife, dirk, dagger, kris, cdmpilan, spear, or other 
deadly cutting or thrusting weapon, except tools used exclusively for working pur- 
poses having blades less than fifteen inches in length, without permission of the 
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to travel unarmed and unguarded through territory that 
could formerly be traversed by others than Moros only 
when accompanied by troopers with arms unslung ready to 
shoot. In carrying out the disarmament, no authoritative 
representation was made to the Moros that Filipino officials 
would not be placed over them.’ 

What remained of piracy was more difficult to suppress, 
while smuggling was almost impossible to eliminate. The sea 
was dotted with little islands and coral reefs; every coast 
Moro had his boat; the country of Borneo was very near and 
very little inhabited, and such inhabitants as there were were 
men of similar proclivities. The more or less ponderous gov- 
ernment gunboats, of deep draught and none too fast, had 
difficulty in keeping up with the swift Moro boats which drew 
little water and could pass in over the shoals or hide behind 
an atoll anywhere in the Sulu Sea. The work of the Con- 
stabulary in that region was particularly trying, and a good 
many promising young Americans met their death at the 
hands of intractable and often treacherous Moros. The 


Governor of the Moro Province as provided in said act, or unless otherwise author- 
ized by law to possess and carry such weapons. 
‘Joun J. PERSHING, 
‘Brigadier General, U.S.A., 
‘Governor for the Moro Province.’ 


1 The journal of the Governor-General carries the following comments in this 
connection: 

‘General Pershing has taken up about 5000 rifles from these people, and there are 
between 200 and 300 out still. The bad element have them and have done quite a 
little robbing, some burning, plundering, and murdering. General Pershing and his 
lieutenants are trying the pacific system — persuasion and attraction — which I 
consider far the best.’ (Journal, v, 216, March 21, 1913.) 

“We set sail before midnight and this morning... we arrived at the new Jolo. 
Here is a wonderful transformation. Though when last here less than six months ago 
they estimated only 300 arms out, they have taken in nearly 700, and estimate about 
100 more they haven’t got. The people go about unarmed now, and I saw many 
prominent Moros, although the datus and sultans weren’t there to receive me, not 
having been called in.’ (Journal, August 2, 1913.) 


More than a thousand firearms were captured by the government during the 
period 1914-16. This practically completed the disarmament. (Report of the 
Governor-General, 1916, 42.) . 

2 Governor Carpenter asserts that at no time during the seven years of his resi- 
dence and association with the Moros did he hear any of them claim that they had 
submitted to disarmament on the assurance that Filipino officials would not be 
placed over them, nor any other assurance except that the government would under- 
take to protect their lives and property against outlaws. 
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Moros would steal up, keeping as much as possible unob- 
served until a chance arrived to rush in and start slashing 
with the cold steel. One Moro was seen to seize the rifle of 
his opponent and pull the bayonet through himself so as to 
get near enough to reach his adversary with his kris before 
dying. 

The religion of the Moros taught that, if any one of them 
were to meet his death as a result of killing a Christian, he 
would go to the Mohammedan paradise, where he would be 
attended by bevies of houris. When a Moro became tired 
of life he could go juramentado.1. Such a Moro would shave 
his eyebrows, get blessed by a priest, don a white garment, 
and rush in to kill as many Christians as he could before 
meeting his death. He would make an especial effort to cut 
down an officer of rank. 

The most picturesque of the latter-day Moro pirates was 
one by the name of Jikiri, who terrorized the Sulu Archipel- 
ago for a number of years. With his band of pirates he 
swooped down upon defenseless settlements, murdered and 
robbed them, and carried off their women.? He was finally, in 


1 Juramentado is the Spanish word used to signify a person who has sworn to 
comply with an obligation, in these cases to kill Christians. By usage in the Spanish 
colonies the word was applied to any Mohammedan who went amok, This word is 
from the Malay amog — that is, ‘engaging furiously in battle.’ 

‘The spirit of revenge, with an impatience of restraint, and a repugnance to sub- 
mit to insult, more or less felt by all the Indian islanders, give rise to those acts of 
desperate excess which are well known in Europe under the name of mucks....A 
muck means generally an act of desperation, in which the individual or individuals 
devote their lives, with few or no chances of success, for the gratification of their 
revenge. Sometimes it is confined to the individual who has offered the injury; at 
other times it is indiscriminate, and the enthusiast, with a total aberration of reason, 
assails alike the guilty and the innocent. On other occasions, again, the oppressor 
escapes, and the muck consists in the oppressed party’s taking the lives of those 
dearest to him, and then his own, that they and he may be freed from some insup- 
portable oppression and cruelty.’ (Crawfurd: History of the Indian Archipelago, 1, 
66-67.) 

2* |, . Jikiri, for two years a most desperate outlaw and pirate, has cruised from 
island to island through the Sulu Sea, robbing, murdering, and raiding. He killed a 
couple of white men — Wolfe and Cornell —a few months ago at Simonor near 
Tawi Tawi. He had terrorized the whole coast and recently attacked and looted 
some vessels in the pearling fleet.’ (Journal, m, 195, July 7, 1909.) 

Of the activities of Jikiri and his band, the Commission reported: 

‘... The removal by the navy of a number of gunboats which had patrolled these 
waters, and at the same time the removal by the insular government of the coast- 
guard cutter which has been kept there to prevent the advent of smugglers, encour- 
aged these pirates to organize and commit depredations, a number of which were 
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1909, run to earth on Patian, a small island a few miles from 
Jolo, where he took refuge, with eight male companions and 
three women, in a cave on a steep hillside, heavily wooded. 
On a ridge on the hillside before the cave he built a small 
parapet of stone, and here he was hemmed in by troops 
of the Sixth Cavalry under command of Captain Byram. 
Cannon and machine guns were brought up, and the place 
was shelled after the usual requests for the withdrawal of the 
women and children had been refused, the women preferring 
to die with the men. The rainy season was on, the forests 
infested with swarms of mosquitoes, and the besieging forces 
endured all kinds of hardships, but they held the cordon 
round the cave night and day until finally the captain com- 
manding ordered the parapet charged, which was done with a 
small loss of life. Once in the parapet, the three entries to the 
cave gaped before the brave troops. The cave was filled with 
smoke from the bombardment, which had been so heavy that 
trees as large as six inches in diameter had been cut right 
through by the bullets. Nothing could be seen within, and 
three officers of the Sixth Cavalry, Lieutenants Miller, 
Kennedy, and Wilson, the latter a nephew of Major-General 
Wilson of Civil War fame, charged into the cave at the head of 
their men with the certainty that they would be cut down by 
the cold steel of the Moros lurking within, who could see them 
as they came in against the light. They were cut down, but 
fortunately survived their wounds, and Jikiri and his band 
were exterminated. This operation was wholly carried out by 
American troops, as at that time there were no native troops 
stationed in Jolo. The policy later adopted was to fight 
Moros with Moros and Filipinos. The American loss in this 
affair was five men killed and twenty wounded. It is grati- 
fying to be able to record that all three of the gallant offi- 
cers received the Congressional Medal of Honor for their 
heroic action. 

It was much more difficult to win the confidence of the 
Moros and convince them of well-meaning than was the case 
with the tribal peoples. First they had to be assured that no 
ulterior designs were harbored against their religion. They 


charged to their account, including the murder of two settlers, one English and one 
American...’ (Report of the Philippine Commission, 1909, 42.) 
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suspected the schools and in some districts it was long before 
they could be persuaded to let any of their children, espe- 
cially the girls, attend school. They were quick, however, to 
realize the advantages of agricultural and trade schools and 
very appreciative of the service rendered by doctors and hos- 
pitals, for they soon learned to come in to have their wounds 
bound and their defects rectified. | 

Another matter which met their ready support was the 
establishment of markets at which trading was carried on 
under government supervision and under sanitary conditions. 
To these markets, the Moros, Filipinos, and Chinese brought 
their wares for daily interchange.! 

One of the major industries was the development of pearl 
fisheries, and the Moro pearl divers brought up many million 
dollars’ worth of beautiful gems to be traded at the wharf at 
the town of Jolo, which is the capital of the province of Sulu.? 
Japanese pearl divers with modern equipment also operated 
in Sulu waters. 

By 1912, the time seemed to have come when a change in 
the manner of handling the Moro Province was necessary. 
Good as had been the quality of the men selected for gov- 
ernorship of the province, a continued military personnel 
seemed to be inexpedient. Continuity of service was the 
most important lacking element. Where the positions of 
deputy-governors were held by army officers, it was found 
that just about the time they had held their positions long 
enough to learn their duties, the military requirements of 
the service resulted in their transfer.2 About this time the 


1 Progress in the Cotabato region of Mindanao, which was typical of economic 
development in all districts following the restoration of order, called forth the fol- 
lowing newspaper comment: 

‘The manner in which the trade of Cotabato district is pyramiding is little short 
of marvellous. Its exports for the last four fiscal years were as follows: 


QOS sic ays areareeos ni lalate (oisvauste letahets tolotestedead laters 21,246.50 [810,623.25] 
1909 or vane rcrats cone ete emakasa zee tea etctsis okt romain reer 46,847.72 [23,423.86 
L910.) suse, srekacepeneretoue yt teratele hece aiey rasta aertpeisaete 142,991.25 (71,495.62 
LOU ee eeiie ceded ataen eases leend eioretre deepen rene eetoras 311,043.17 [155,521.58] 


‘The district seems to think nothing of doubling its exports in a single year and in 
1910 did even better than that.’ (Quoted from the Manila Times, July 12, 1912.) 

2 Sulu became a separate province in 1914. See post, 29. 

3 In August, 1910, Hadji Butu, formerly prime minister to the Sultan of Sulu, in a 
speech which Secretary of War Dickinson declared was the best he had heard in the 
Islands, brought out this point, protesting against such rapid changes of district gov- 
ernors. (Journal, rv, 180, August 24, 1910.) 
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so-called ‘Manchu’ law ! was passed, which required every 
officer in the United States Army to serve a certain propor- 
tion of his time with troops, and under the operation of this 
law even the most efficient army officers who had been de- 
tailed for service in the insular government had to return to 
their regiments and serve the required time before being 
available for a further detail. This made it all the more 
difficult for the army to govern the Moro Province properly, 
and General Pershing himself supported the recommendation 
of the Governor-General to Washington that the next gov- 
ernor of the Moro Province should be chosen from civil life.? 
This was done in December of the year 1913 by the appoint- 
ment, as the first civilian governor of the Moro Province, of 
Frank W. Carpenter, who had served with striking ability as 
head of the Executive Bureau for many years, and who 
achieved a further notable success in this new capacity. 

Shortly afterward the Moro Province was reorganized as 
the territorial Department of Mindanao and Sulu, and the 
adjacent province of Agusan with its sub-province of Bukid- 
non brought within that jurisdiction. The land area of the 
department was more than 36,500 square miles, or nearly 
one-third the total area of the Philippine Archipelago. For 
the purposes of administration this territory was divided into 
seven provinces, five being the former districts of the old 
Moro Province — Cotabato, Davao, Lanao, Sulu, and 
Zamboanga — and the remaining two Agusan and Bukidnon. 
The Department comprised the Sulu Archipelago and prac- 
tically the entire island of Mindanao except the two pro- 
vinces of Misamis and Surigao on the northern coast, in- 
habited almost exclusively by Christian Filipinos, who, 
however, numbered in those provinces some 300,000, or 
about one-third of the population of the entire island of 
Mindanao.* 

Under this reorganization the customs and internal re- 
venue collections which had accrued to the treasury of the 
Moro Province were taken over by the insular government 
as in the rest of the archipelago, and larger amounts were 
appropriated by the Legislature from insular funds for grants 


1 Act of Congress approved August 24, 1912. 
2 See post, 244. 3 See post, 49, first table. 
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in aid to the provincial and local governments, and for the 
development of extensive programmes of road construction 
and other public works, of public health, including a hospital 
at each provincial capital and dispensaries at out-stations, 
public schools, and other services. The Legislature expressed 
as its object the complete unification of the inhabitants ‘with 
the inhabitants of other provinces of the Archipelago.’ ! 

The American troops had been withdrawn prior to the 
relief of General Pershing in December, 1913, and later the 
Scout garrisons, except that of four companies at Zamboanga, 
were withdrawn to replace American troops at posts in Luzon 
during the World War. The Constabulary was increased in 
number and occupied the stations formerly garrisoned by 
the army and established new stations at interior points. 

In 1916, the Jones Act reorganizing the Philippine gov- 
ernment established a Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes to 
‘have general supervision over the public affairs of the in- 
habitants of the territory represented in the Legislature by 
appointive Senators and Representatives.’ This territory 
included the Department of Mindanao and Sulu and the 
Mountain Province on the island of Luzon. Governor Car- 
penter was designated director of the new bureau in addition 
to his duties as department governor. 

In February, 1920, the Legislature abolished the govern- 
ment of the department, placing the seven provinces directly 
under the Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes, and extending to 
that territory the jurisdiction of all bureaus and offices of the 
insular government on the same basis as in the regularly or- 
ganized provinces.’ 

While the Sultan of Sulu apparently endeavored to main- 
tain friendly relations with American administrators follow- 
ing the abrogation of the Bates Treaty in 1904, vexatious 
questions frequently arose by reason of the undetermined 
status of sovereignty in Sulu. The subjects in controversy 
were chiefly those concerning the administration of justice 
in matters arising between Moros. The American authorities 
had assumed jurisdiction and provided courts for the trial 
of both civil and criminal cases. In practice, however, the 


1 Preamble to Act No. 2408, Philippine Legislature, July 23, 1914. 
* Act No. 2878, Philippine Legislature, February 5, 1920. 
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great majority of the people continued to recognize the cus- 
tomary jurisdiction in these matters of the Sultan and his 
subordinate chiefs. Soon after the appointment of a civilian 
governor of the Moro Province, the Sultan presented the mat- 
ter to the Governor, alleging encroachments upon his pre- 
rogatives by government officials, especially in cases involv- 
ing domestic relations, the partition of estates of deceased 
persons, and the collection of certain tribute.1 The Sultan 
claimed that, prior to American occupation of the Islands, 
he and his predecessors had always exercised sovereign pow- 
ers at least as to internal affairs, and that under the Bates 
Treaty the American authorities had recognized his govern- 
ment and authority to administer justice in cases arising be- 
tween Moros. He further claimed that the effect of the 
abrogation of the Bates Treaty had been to restore the situ- 
ation existing during the Spanish régime, though he had been 
able to enforce his authority only in part because of en- 
croachment by the American military forces. It was found 
that many of the datus and a large proportion of the people 
looked to the Sultan as their ruler as well as their religious 
head, and in general among the Sulu people there were con- 
fusion and recurring unrest because of uncertainty as to the 
extent of the powers of government and the limitations of 
the Sultan’s prerogatives. 

It therefore seemed of fundamental importance that all 
pretensions of the Sultan to temporal sovereignty be ter- 
minated. Negotiations to that end were entered into by 
Governor Carpenter, of the Department of Mindanao and 
Sulu, and a formal agreement reached March 22, 1915.2. In 
this agreement the Sultan specifically and without reserva- 
tion recognized the sovereignty of the United States of Amer- 
ica in the Sulu Archipelago and over the Sulu people wherever | 
located within American territory with ‘all the attributes of 
sovereign government that are exercised elsewhere in Amer- 
ican territory and dependencies... .’ ? The government for 


1 An interesting example of this latter was the claim of the Sultan to all pearls of 
extraordinary size taken from the waters of the Sulu Archipelago. 

2 For the text of this agreement, see Appendix XX. 

3 The clause of the agreement covering this point reads as follows: 

‘The Sultan of Sulu, on his own account and in behalf of his adherents and people 
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its part in this agreement recognized the Sultan of Sulu as the 
titular spiritual head of the Mohammedan Church in the 
Sulu Archipelago with all the rights and privileges and sub- 
ject to the same limitations which apply to the spiritual heads 
of all other religions existing in American territory, the Sul- 
tan, his adherents, and people of the Mohammedan faith 
being assured ‘the same religious freedom had by the ad- 
herents of all other religious creeds, the practice of which is 
not in violation of the basic principles of the laws of the 
United States of America.’ | 

The Sultan and an American representative of the Gov- 
ernor personally visited all districts of Sulu and proclaimed 
to the people the terms of the agreement. 

This agreement of March, 1915, clearly defines the political 
status of the Sulu Archipelago as identical with that of the 
remainder of the Philippine Islands. There is no authori- 
tative agreement between a representative of the United 
States government and Mohammedan Filipinos of Mindanao 
giving them any different status from that of the inhabitants 
of Luzon and the Visayas. Although prominent Moros when 
in Manila have shown a tendency to align themselves with 
the Nationalist Party there, and their representatives in the 
Legislature have cast their votes in favor of Nationalist 
measures, yet, in talking with Americans and disinterested 
parties, they frequently express the desire for separation from 
the rest of the archipelago and a continuance of American 
rule in case independence is granted. 

There was substantial progress in Mindanao and Sulu 
during the period 1914 to 1920 in the extension of construc- 
tion of roads and trails, improvement of ports, public health 
service, public schools, and public order. Following the pub- 
lication of the abdication of sovereignty by the Sultan, ad- 
ditional local governments were organized with Moros as 


in the Sulu Archipelago and elsewhere within American territory, without any 
reservation or limitation whatsoever, ratifies and confirms his recognition of the 
sovereignty of the United States of America, and the exercise by His Excellency the 
Governor General and the representatives of that Government in Mindanao and 
Sulu of all the attributes of sovereign government that are exercised elsewhere in 
American territory and dependencies, including the adjudication by government 
courts or its other duly authorized officers of all civil and criminal causes falling 
within the laws and orders of the Government.’ 
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municipal presidents and councilors. There was a lack of 
American school teachers and doctors, and such places were 
filled by qualified Filipinos. Dispensaries and schools were 
established in all important villages however remote from 
Constabulary garrisons. Filipino engineers, foremen of 
road construction, and land surveyors worked unmolested 
throughout the province. Upon the entrance of the United 
States into the World War, the greater proportion of Amer- 
ican officials and employees in both Mindanao and Sulu 
resigned from the Philippine service to enter the army, and 
their places were filled by Filipinos, generally by promotion 
from lower grades. By 1920 the American governors of 
provinces, except Sulu, had resigned either to enter the 
United States civil or military service or to engage in private 
business. ‘These important posts were likewise filled by 
Filipinos. 

There is a sharp divergence of opinion as to the wisdom 
of the policy of Filipinization of the higher administrative 
positions in the Moro provinces. After General Wood be- 
came Governor-General in 1921, he replaced the Filipino 
provincial governor of Lanao by an American officer. The 
American governor in Sulu and the Filipino governors in all 
the other provinces were continued. Sulu at no time has 
had a Filipino governor.! 

Perhaps the most notable outlaw among all the Moros was 
one by the name of Datu Ali, who in 1905 terrorized a region 


1 There have been press reports of more or less serious disturbances of public order 
in Lanao and Sulu, and to a less degree in Cotabato. 

Governor Carpenter, after many years’ experience with both American and Fili- 
pino personnel, preferred the American-trained Filipino officers for provincial ad- 
ministration and as Constabulary station commanders, because of the difficulty of 
retaining high-class Americans who have a competent knowledge of local dialects 
and customs. He became convinced, during his Philippine government service from 
1899 to 1923, that, because of lack of definite policy as to the government of de- 
pendencies, it is futile to endeavor to attract and hold to careers in public service 
enough of the desirable types of Americans. The reversals of policies following 
changes incident to national elections and the lack of a pension system render the 
tenure of employment in the public service too uncertain. On the other hand, there 
is available for training a practically unlimited supply of young Filipinos and a large 
number of more mature age who were trained under Americans. The Filipino either 
knows or readily acquires proficiency in dialect and customs, is accustomed to the 
climatic and food conditions, and is more amenable to supervisory direction. Also, 
the replacement of the unfit Filipino is easier and involves less economic loss than in 
the case of the American. 
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in the district of Cotabato. Crafty, cruel, unscrupulous, 
courageous, and resourceful, Datu Ali eluded all efforts to 
capture him or bring him into open fight, nor could he be 
brought to terms by parley. Captain McCoy’s expedition 
in search of Datu Ali is one of the most dramatic in Philippine 
annals. The beginning of it reminds one of Byron’s ‘ Water- 
loo’ — ‘There was a sound of revelry by night.’ As a dance 
progressed in Zamboanga, certain officers were touched on 
the shoulder and, none of them knowing to what they might 
be called, slipped silently out, were taken to a steamer lying 
in harbor with no lights showing, which noiselessly made its 
way no one knew where. Effecting a landing at a distant 
part of the shore two days later, Captain McCoy ordered a 
trip overland in which the resourcefulness and endurance 
of his picked men were taxed to the utmost. One misad- 
venture nearly ruined the success of the whole expedition. 
Before realizing where they were, the party entered a certain 
village around which they had intended to pass, and Moro 
couriers ran off to apprise Datu Ali of their approach. 
-McCoy and his men followed so close on their heels that 
though Datu Ali was packed and ready for departure, the 
troops were upon him before he had time to start. He and 
his men were shot down in the course of a spirited battle, 
which lasted only a few minutes, as the troops were in sufh- 
cient force to overcome whatever resistance they encoun- 
tered. With the fall of Datu Ali the district became peace- 
able. 

The most severe opposition which the Americans had to 
encounter was that which resulted early in 1906 in the fight 
on Bud Dajo against the outlaws on the island of Jolo. Bud 
Dajo is an extinct volcano in the crater of which the Moro 
outlaws, with some of their women and children, took refuge 
and defied the authorities. The steep wild slopes of the vol- 
cano were fortified with a series of breastworks behind which 
the Moros crouched prepared to repel attacks. Besides their 
spears and shields they had an abundance of firearms and 
ammunition and their brass lantakas, or cannon, with which 
they commanded the narrow approach. Repeated efforts to 
secure the removal of the women failed, although some of 
them were persuaded to come out. They could not be dis- 
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tinguished from the men, as both were dressed alike, wore 
long hair, and fought side by side, so that it was impossible 
to spare the women in the bombardment and attack that 
followed. American and native troops fought side by side. 
Led by the heroic and indomitable Captain John R. White,’ 
the Constabulary, largely Moros,’ proved their hardihood 
and fighting capacity by charging fifteen fortified positions 
one after another, overcoming them and reaching the top in 
spite of the loss of their gallant leader, who was incapaci- 
tated by a shot that shattered his knee. The fanatical out- 
laws fought until the last one was dead or wounded. Some- 
thing over six hundred of them perished in this fight, the news 
of which roused a storm of criticism in the United States, 
particularly among those who resented any effort on the part 
of the American people to pacify the Islands, and who looked 
upon the killing of women in battle as an unpardonable 
crime against humanity. It is easy for people ignorant of the 
facts and local conditions to sit back and criticize. It is 
difficult to deal with those problems at first hand in the field. 

General Pershing had a somewhat similar crisis in the same 
region during his incumbency as governor which was a direct 
result of the disarmament order. In this case a certain 
number of leading chiefs of the Sulu Moros retired to Mt. 
Bagsak with their followers and families and refused to give 
up their arms. To show that great pains were taken by Gen- 
eral Pershing to avoid injuring the women and children, the 
following is quoted from his letter of February 28, 1913, to the 
Governor-General: 


The nature of the Joloano Moro is such that he is not at all over- 
awed or impressed by an overwhelming force. If he takes a notion 
to fight, he will fight regardless of the number of men he thinks are 
to be brought against him. You cannot bluff him. There are 
already enough troops on the Island of Jolo to smother the defiant 
element, but the conditions are such that if we attempt such a 
thing the loss of life among innocent women and children would be 
very great. It is estimated that there are only about three hundred 
arms altogether in the Island of Jolo and that these are assembled 
in Lati Ward on top of Mt. Bagsak in fortified cottas. It is a com- 
mon thing among these people to have the women and children 


1 Later Colonel and Assistant Chief, Philippines Constabulary. 
* Report of the Philippine Commission, 1906, part 1, p. 349. 
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follow them into these cottas so that we have there probably five 
or six times as many women and children as armed men.... 


While I do not believe now, nor have I ever believed at any time, 
that the Moros who are now opposing us will all yield without a 
fight, yet I am not prepared to rush in and attack them while they 
are surrounded by their women and children as I think most of the 
women and children can be induced to return to their homes. The 
situation, as I stated at the beginning, is a difficult one, but every 
official concerned is striving his best. Coolness and patience are the 
requisites required. I fully appreciate your confidence in my ability 
to handle it, and you may rest assured that my best efforts are 
being put forth to carry out the purpose of our undertaking — 
disarmament with as little disturbance and as little loss of life as 
possible. 


Following a number of months’ negotiations, General 
Pershing finally, in June, 1913,! made a surprise attack at a 
time when most of the women and children were absent. 
This resulted in the extermination of all the Moros who had 
taken their stand on Mt. Bagsak. The attack was made 
almost entirely by Filipino and Moro Scouts; the American 
troops were kept in reserve. 

Of this fight the ‘Manila Times’ published an account 
from which the following extracts are taken: 


General Pershing was with the troops in the field during the 
entire time, and was within thirty feet of the last cotta when it was 
taken. Some of the Moro leaders, like Sahipa, escaped, but Nakib 
Amil, the big chief, and Jami, the second in command, were killed 
in the first day’s fighting ... it will require several months to get 
all the arms still in the hands of the Moros, but ... the authorities 
are determined not to stop until the last rifle has been turned in. 


The taking of the big crater .. . finished the clearing of Bagsak. 
This stronghold was surrounded by two o’clock on the first day, but 
was left to the last. All the other fortifications were taken as the 
troops came to them and of the whole five days’ fighting this was by 
far the fiercest while it lasted. It was a big job and well handled 
and put more feathers in the caps of the now famous 51st and 52nd 
Moro Scouts. 


Many cases of great bravery have been reported. A private in M 
Company, 8th infantry, rushed to a fortification through a shower 


1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1913, 16. 
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of bullets, tore away a red flag from the top, started back, and was 
wounded. ... | 

Another saw his brother killed at his side, rushed onto the forti- 
fications, emptied his gun and killed five with his bayonet before he 
fell. And when the officer in command called for volunteers to craw] 
up and fire on a cotta, the entire company volunteered, so a choice 
had to be made by one of the first sergeants. 

Another Scout during the advance had his bayonet shot off twice 
in fifteen feet; the third time it was hit it struck him across the side 
of the head, cutting an artery. At the same time another Scout was 
killed at his side. But as soon as the first recovered from the blow, 
he deliberately turned over, unfastened his dead comrade’s bay- 
onet, fixed it on his gun, and painfully though courageously started 
on his way up the hill, leaving a trail of blood. A colored hospital 
corps man named Mosely carried Lieutenant Rackley, who was 
wounded in the leg, 50 yards under fire to a place of safety. 

As a matter of fact, General Pershing has reason to be proud 
of the conduct of all the officers and men under his command, who 
engaged in this short but terrific taking of Bagsak. He was on the 
spot from beginning to end and knows what they were up against. 
The troops that have returned show the signs of wear and tear of 
the five days’ constant fighting, with little time for meals and no 
place for sleep.! 


Just as the confidence of the tribal peoples was won by 
justice and fair dealing, and by convincing the leaders among 
them of American interest in the welfare of the people, and 
of the fact that governmental measures were enforced for 
their own benefit, so was the confidence of the Moros finally 
won. Little by little they became convinced of the justice 
of the American rule. 

The prevailing idea as to the position of Mohammedan 
women does not appear to be borne out among the Moros. 
Dampier, the English freebooter, writing of the customs he 
observed among the Maguindanao women in the Cotabato 
Valley about 1680, commented that the women ‘from the 
highest to the lowest ...are allowed liberty to converse 
with, or treat strangers in the sight of their Husbands.’ He 
further related that upon his making an official visit at the 
house of a high native dignitary he and his party were re- 
ceived by the women of the family, and that the ladies of the 
household danced for the entertainment of the party.’ 


1 Manila Times, June 23, 1913. 
2 William Dampier: New Voyage Round the World, in Blair and Robertson, xxxrx, 
25, 40-42. ‘ 
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Dr. John Crawfurd, an officer in the British Indian service, 
writing in about the year 1820, made the following statement 
as a result of his observations during eight years’ residence 
among Malay peoples: 

The most prominent of the domestic relations respects the con- 
dition of women. The institution of marriage, I need hardly ob- 
serve, is an universal ordinance of the Indian |Malay| islanders; and 
the lot of women may, on the whole, be considered as more fortu- 
nate than in any other country of the east. In general, they are 
not immured at all, and when they are secluded, it is but partially, 
and not with that jealous restraint which has become proverbial 
with respect to the manners of the east. The husband invariably 
pays a price for his wife among all the tribes; but notwithstanding, 
women are not treated with contempt or disdain. They eat with 
the men, and associate with them in all respects on terms of such 
equality, as surprise us in such a condition of society. This equality 
between the sexes, it is remarkable enough, is perhaps most thor- 
oughly recognized among the most warlike tribes... . 

Celebes is not the only country of the Archipelago in which 
women are raised to sovereign authority. There is hardly a country 
of it in which women have not at one period or another of their 
history sat on the throne; and it may be remarked, that the prac- 
tice is most frequent where the government is most turbulent.! 


Admiral Wilkes, in the narrative of his observations during 
residence of several months in the year 1842 among the Sulu 
people, speaking of the interior of the house of the chief datu 
at Jolo, remarked, ‘The wife’s apartment was not remark- 
able for its comforts, although the Datu spoke of it with 
much consideration, and evidently held his better half in 
high estimation.’ Again, speaking of the women of the Sul- 
tan’s household, the Admiral said: ‘The females of Sooloo 
have the reputation of ruling their lords, and possess much 
weight in the government by the influence they exert over 
their husbands. ... They are as capable of governing as their 
husbands, and in many cases more so, as they associate with 
the slaves, from whom they obtain some knowledge of 
Christendom, and of the habits and customs of other nations, 
which they study to imitate in every way.’ ” 

There have been comparatively recent instances of Moro 


1 Crawfurd: History of the Indian Archipelago, 1, 73-74, 75. 
* Wilkes, in Blair and Robertson, xii, 149, 163, 164. 
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women who have held positions of the highest leadership, 
notably that of the Sultana Inchi Jamila, mother of the 
present Sultan of Sulu, who compelled the Spanish authori- 
ties to withdraw their candidate and recognize her son as 
Sultan of Sulu.’ ‘This distinguished woman was visited by 
General Bates in the course of his negotiations with the 
Sultan and chief datus in August, 1899. It is a matter of gos- 
sip among the women of the Sultan’s household that his 
mother was the descendant of a beautiful Spanish girl taken 
captive in a raid on settlements on the coast of Panay, 
brought to the market at Jolo, and taken by the then Sultan 
into his harem. This captive woman, not only because of her 
physical beauty, but because of her intellectual superiority, 
became the controlling influence in the Sultan’s household, 
and by heritage this superior ability reappeared in the 
Sultana Jamila. This heritage again appeared in the lat- 
ter’s granddaughter, the young Princess Tarhata, who has 
been educated under American tutelage at Manila and in 
the University of Illinois, in the hope that, upon her return 
to Sulu, her American training would be a valuable factor in 
her assumption of a position of leadership. 

The Princess Tarhata married a datu by the name of 
Tahil, and in 1927 failed in an effort to have her husband 


1 In 1885, the Spanish authorities became involved in a dispute regarding the suc- 
cession to the Sultanate of Sulu. The dowager Sultana, Inchi Jamila, insisted upon 
the recognition of her son, Jamalul Kiram, then a minor, Upon their refusal to go 
to Manila for the ceremony of installation in office, the Governor-General attempted 
to install a half-brother, who proved too weak to maintain himself. The Spanish 
authorities then endeavored by force of arms to establish as Sultan the Datu Haroun, 
of royal descent and one of the signers of the treaty of 1878. Haroun was able to 
attract but a small minority of the people to his support. The partisans of Jamalul 
Kiram included many of the most powerful datus, and their followers under the 
direction of the dowager Sultana harassed the Spanish garrisons, which were strongly 
reénforced. The Spaniards entered upon field operations, laying waste the Moro 
settlements in a great part of the island of Jolo and in some of the smaller islands, 
Although they destroyed the Sultan’s capital at Maibun and forced him to retire to 
North Borneo, the unyielding attitude of his people compelled the Spanish author- 
ities to withdraw the Sultan Haroun, who made formal renunciation of the Sul- 
tanate and took up residence on the island of Palawan, (Senate Document No, 136, 
56th Congress, Ist Session, 14; and Report of the War Department, 1903, 111, 3890-92.) 

As a result of negotiations Jamalul Kiram on February 22, 1894, was installed 
Sultan of Sulu at Jolo by Governor-General Blanco in representation of the King of 
Spain. (Order by the Governor-General dated February 21, 1894, as published in 
Gaceta de Manila, February 22, 1894.) No change occurred in the situation during 
the remainder of Spanish administration. 
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supersede the American governor of Jolo. She then entered 
into a conspiracy which led to a minor uprising, as a result of 
which her husband was sentenced to imprisonment. 

Another distinguished Mohammedan-Filipino woman of 
royal blood was the Rajah Putri, or ‘Princesa,’ by which title 
she was known at the time of American occupation of the 
Cotabato Valley. By reason of her ancestry and her personal 
wealth she exercised much influence, which is believed to . 
have been in the main in favor of submission to American 
sovereignty. 

Another Moro woman of the Maguindanao tribal group, 
and perhaps of greater personal abilities than the Rajah 
Putri, was the wife of Inok, a war leader of the somewhat 
famous Datu Piang and a staunch partisan of Americans in 
the upper Cotabato Valley. Upon her husband’s death, she 
became the acknowledged leader of his people, and on the 
organization of municipal government in her district of 
Buluan, Cotabato, she was appointed municipal president by 
the overwhelming popular demand of the men of that region. 
She became a vigorous partisan of public schools, especially 
for girls, and in other ways a valuable influence in the exten- 
sion of American administration in Mindanao. 

An interesting incident of the willingness of Moros to 
concede preéminence to a woman was the case of Pafiglima 
Fatima of Tandubas, one of the islands of the Tawi Tawi 
group of the Sulu Archipelago. Itis said that during the latter 
days of Spanish sovereignty this woman accompanied her 
husband and his followers when they engaged in battle with 
a hostile neighboring group of Moros. In the midst of battle 
her husband was killed, and she immediately took his place 
and led his forces to victory. In recognition of her prowess 
she became the successor of her husband as the local dignitary 
and ruler. It is interesting to note that her attitude toward 
American authorities was one of friendliness and loyalty. 

Among the Moro women who exercised decided influence 
in governmental affairs mention should also be made of the 
Dayang Dayang Hadji Piandao. The Sultan, having no 
child of his own, adopted Piandao, the posthumous child 
of his predecessor and half-brother. A woman of strong 
character, although entirely without Occidental education, 
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Hadji Piandao exercised her influence in favor of American 
sovereignty upon the occasion of the negotiations in 1915 
which resulted in the renunciation of pretensions of temporal 
sovereignty by the Sultan. 

The Mohammedan Malays are inclined to religious toler- 
ance. Crawiurd ascribes this liberal attitude to their exten- 
sive intercourse with men of various religious persuasions, the 
Buddhists of farther India, the Chinese, Christians, and 
pagans of their own country.! 

Mosques are rarely to be seen in Mindanao and Sulu.’ 
Except insignificant structures of inferior construction, the 
only notable mosques in Mindanao and Sulu in 1920 were 
that of the Sultan in the town of Jolo and that under con- 
struction by Datu Piang near his home in the upper Cota- 
bato Valley. Neither of these mosques was in keeping with 
the wealth of the dignitaries under whose direction they were 
constructed. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca has been made by a few Moham- 
medan Filipinos. This journey, made in some cases on ac- 
count of piety and in others because of the distinction which 
the pilgrimage confers, involves expense beyond the means or 
the willingness of the vast majority of the people. The hadjis, 
as the returned pilgrims are called, have not usually shown 
themselves improved by their experience. 

Under American administration the Moros have shown an 
increasing disposition to fraternize with Christians, and in 
some communities, notably in the Filipino colonies in the 
upper Cotabato Valley, the Moros have contributed materi- 
als and labor in preparations for the celebration of Christmas 
and other Christian festivals. Reciprocally, during the period 
1914 to 1920, Christian Filipino officials and private persons 
assisted in the celebration of the Mohammedan festivals, 
especially that at the close of the Ramadan, the annual fast. 
Moros rarely raise any question as to food offered them when 
visiting, and the preparation and kinds of food offer no diffi- 
culties involving special kitchens in the Constabulary or in 
boarding-schools. 


1 Crawfurd: History of the Indian Archipelago, 11, 260. 
2 In 1918 a total of but fifty-two mosques in the Islands was reported. (Census, 
1918, 1v, part 1, p. 65.) 
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Many American observers and writers have gone at con- 
siderable length into the attitude of the Moros toward the 
Filipinos, and the prevailing impression which they give is 
that there is an innate and very general hostility on the part 
of the Moros to the Filipinos. The prediction is freely made 
that, in case of withdrawal of the United States and an at- 
tempt on the part of the Filipinos to impose their government 
upon the Moros, the Moros would resent it to the extent of 
taking up arms and bringing about civil war. There is good 
authority in support of this position. The Filipino press in 
Manila did not fail to find cause for critiasm in connection 
with American administration of the Moro Province, and 
La Democracia 1 went so far as to charge that with Machiavel- 
lian ingenuity Americans in charge of the Moro Province 
endeavored to promote hostility between the Moros and the 
Filipinos with the idea of making the fact of this hostility a 
barrier to Philippine independence. If there was any such 
hostility incited, it was the act of individual Americans and 
had not the sanction of the government officials in Manila or 
Washington. The policy of the United States has been to 
promote friendly relations between all peoples of the archi- 
pelago. To this end, for instance, scholarships were given to 
Moro boys and girls to pursue advanced studies in the schools 
in Manila.? 

It is an unfortunate fact that certain elements among the 
Americans have not hesitated to discredit Filipinos. Es- 
pecially humiliating was the frequent charge that the Fili- 
pinos were not courageous as fighters and compared un- 
favorably with the Moros in this respect. The record of the 
Filipinos in the ranks of the Scouts and Constabulary was good 
and did not justify this sort of comment: Itis to be noted that 
some distinguished officers of the army and of the Constab- 
ulary who had had experience with hostile Filipinos during the 
insurrection and later with hostile Moros in Lanao and Sulu, 
expressed the conclusion that in organized warfare or guerrilla 
operations the Filipino is equal or superior to the Moro.? 

1 Tn its issue of February 8, 1913. 2 Beginning in 1915. 

3 “Were the Filipinos or American Indians defending the Lanao country we would 
have on our hands a problem of vastly greater difficulty than the one which now 


confronts us, for the force would be brave, desperate, resourceful, and elusive, while 
now we know beforehand exactly where to find the enemy and what will be his gen- 
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Elsewhere mention has been made of the movement, 
initiated in 1912, of Filipino farmers to the Cotabato Valley.! 
This served to encourage homogeneity and would not have 
been undertaken had there been any desire on the part of 
the American administrators to keep the races apart. 

Those who believe that the Moro would not look with 
favor upon Filipino rule have some very substantial evidence 
to support their view. On the occasion of the visit of Secre- 
tary of War Dickinson to Zamboanga in 1910, a most impres- 
sive mass meeting was held of residents of Zamboanga and 
the vicinity. Charges were freely made that the meeting had 
been packed and the evidence ‘framed’ beforehand by pro- 
ponents of both views, those on the one hand who held that 
the Moros and Filipinos were essentially friendly and tended 
toward amalgamation, and those who held that they were so 
hostile that no political relationship was possible between 
them unless under coercion by the United States. At the 
opening of the meeting, a Filipino agitator named Martinez 
was seen trying to move the Moros from their seats in order 
to make room for Filipinos. His action nearly resulted in 
violence and was greeted by a storm of hisses from the 
audience. 

The relation between Moros and Filipinos was not the 
only topic under discussion at this meeting. The Christian 
Filipinos in the Moro Province, who numbered many thou- 
sands, were desirous of political recognition to the extent of 
having the region in which they were domiciled have the 
eral plan of operations.’ (Brigadier-General George W. Davis, United States Army, 
in Report of the War Department, 1902, 1x, 495.) 


Colonel John R. White, Philippines Constabulary, retired, made the following 
statement in a letter dated April 5, 1927: 

‘As a fighting man in disciplined units, I consider the Filipino better than the 
Moro, although there may be little to choose between them. However, I think that 
if fifty picked Filipinos, trained and officered by Americans, were pitted against 
fifty Moros similarly trained, the Filipinos would come out on top. I even think 
that a similar detachment commanded by Filipinos or Moros, respectively, would 
be on the same footing.’ 


It is interesting to note that the United States Army in the selection of personnel 
for the Philippine Scouts, after twenty-eight years’ experience in the utilization of 
native auxiliaries in the Philippine Islands, in 1926 had 6,725 enlisted men Christian 
Filipinos, 149 Igorots, and but 59 Moros, and that to these 59 Moros there were 
added 19 Christian Filipinos to form the only company of ‘Moro’ Scouts. 

1 See Chapter XII, ‘Various Governmental Activities,’ 1, 525. 
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standing of a regular province and representation in the 

Assembly. The first two speakers were Filipinos, who stated 
that there were approximately seventy thousand of them 
in the province, civilized, cultivated, property owners, and 
ready and willing to take over the government. ‘Then fol- 
lowed speeches by several of the Moro headmen. Datu 
Mandi! was the first of these, and he said: 


...As I look about, I see far more Moros than the Filipino 
contingent, and if that is so, that is the rea$on it is called the Moro 
Province. ? 


If the American government does not want the Moro Province 
any more they should give it back to us. It is a Moro province. It 
belongs to us.? 


Then an old grey-haired Moro, Datu Sacaluran, in turban 
and complete Moro costume, came slowly forward. He said: 


I am an old man. I do not want any more trouble. But if it 
should come to that, that we shall be given over to the Filipinos, [ 
still would fight. 


1 Reputed to be the son of a Spanish officer or soldier and of a Moro woman, 
Mandi passed his childhood in the environment of the Spanish garrison at Zam- 
boanga and part of his youth in Spain. He consistently identified himself with the 
American authorities and undoubtedly at all times used his best endeavors to the 
maintenance of good order and the progress of his people. He was naturally the 
object of envy on the part of other Moro aspirants for American favor. Through 
their machinations charges were brought against him growing out of the chaotic 
period of transition from Spanish to American authority. He was brought to trial 
and sentenced to pay a heavy fine, which ruined him financially and destroyed his 
prestige. The chief leader of the movement, Hadji Abdullah Nufio, displaced him 
in the favor of the then governor of Zamboanga. 


2 Datu Mandi’s speech in full was as follows: : 

‘I am here, E] Raja Mura Mandi, representing the Moros. Here they are, the 
whole crowd of them, come to honor the Secretary of War. As I look about, I see 
far more Moros than the Filipino contingent, and if that is so, that is the reason it 
is called the Moro province. 

“When first the Americans came here, from the very beginning, whatever they 
asked me to do I did. I was loyal to them ever. Now I have heard a rumor that we 
Moros are in the hands of the Filipinos. 

‘In the Spanish times I was a Datu — (when the Spanish left this became a 
republic). Then I saw and found out that things did not go well. When a man had 
two measures of rice one was taken away from him; when a man had two head of 
cattle one was taken away from him. 

‘If the American government does not want the Moro Province any more they 
should give it back to us. It isa Moro province. It belongs to us.’ 
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Another chief spoke,' and then Hadji Nufio arose and said: 


I want to tell the Secretary of War that Iam a Samal. I come 
from the Samal race. The Samal race—in former days there was not 
a worse race than the Samal race; and that was in the olden days. 
Even since the Spanish times up to now we have learned different. 

The Secretary of War must look the matter in the face. We area 
different race; we have a different religion; we are Mohammedans. 
And if we should be given over to the Filipinos, how much more 
would they treat us badly, when they treated even the Spanish 
badly who were their own mothers and their own fathers in genera- 
tion? How did they treat them? ‘Think about it! Think twice! 
We far prefer to be in the hands of the Americans, who are father 
and mother to us now, than to be turned over to another people.? 


All the speeches made on this occasion were rendered in 
three languages, English, Spanish, and Moro. 

Secretary Dickinson in his reply suggested to the Filipinos 
that they were taking an inconsistent position in asking that 
the administration of the affairs of the province should be 
turned over to them because they were better educated and 
otherwise better qualified to administer the government than 
the Moros; that when they went before Congress to urge 
independence, their argument was: “bound to be that govern- 
ment should rest upon the consent of the governed’; and yet 
they were now asking the ‘American government to with- 
draw from the present administration and turn over 335,000 
Moros to be governed by 66,000 Christians.’ He pointed out 
that apparently the Moros were satisfied with conditions as 
they were and declared that he would ‘not sanction any 
change in the present form of government.’ # 

The *Manila Times’ * reported that ‘after the datus had 


1 Ulankaya Ujaton’s remarks were as follows: 

‘I am not a civilized man, but I have learned that slavery, killing, and stealing is 
a bad thing. We doit no more. But if after that it should be that we shall be given 
over to another race, we had better all be hanged.’ 

2 Ex-Governor Carpenter, of Mindanao and Sulu, questiong the sincerity of these 
Moro orators in view of their subsequent conduct in accepting public office under a 
Filipino provincial governor of Zamboanga. Datu Mandi accepted appointment as 
deputy provincial governor, Datu Sacaluran as a municipal official, and Hadji Nufio 
as a member of the provincial board of which the Filipino governor was chairman. 

8 These passages from Secretary Dickinson’s reply, as well as the speeches by 
Moros, are quoted from the official transcript of addresses made during Secretary of 
War Dickinson’s journey around the world in 1910. 


4 In its issue of August 24, 1910. 
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sworn allegiance, a wild demonstration took place in which 
shouts that the Moro province must become American ter- 
ritory were heard, and the most remarkable meeting held for 
Secretary Dickinson in his visit to the islands came to a 
close.’ 

The Governor-General wrote in his journal in 1913 of a 
gathering of Moros, including some thirty sultans and many 
datus, in Dansalan on the shores of La&e Lanao: ‘One recal- 
citrant datu was present for the first time in history; and 
finally one old hero said that one thing they were agreed on 
was that they didn’t want anything to do with native 
[meaning Filipino] rule.’ ? 

The Honorable Clarence B. Miller, a keen student of 
Philippine affairs, but distinctly not one of those who could 
be classed as pro-Filipino in his attitude, journeying through 
the Islands not long afterward reached the conclusion that the 
Moros would immediately take to arms if compelled to live 
under the rule of Filipinos.” 

This was further brought out most emphatically in the 
Wood-Forbes investigation, in the course of which a most 
impressive and dramatic meeting was held at Marahui, also 
on the shores of Lake Lanao, when orator after orator arose 
and resented the rule of Filipinos which had been by that 
time imposed upon them and asked for the return of an 
American governor. This in spite of the fact that the Filipino 
selected was a remarkably competent Constabulary officer, a 
fine athlete, who had made a splendid record in his position. 
One of the Moros pointed through the window to a building 
over which were flying side by side the two flags, the Ameri- 
can flag and the Filipino flag, and said impressively: ‘What 


1 Journal, v, 214, March 19, 1913. 

2 In a speech in Duluth, Minnesota, November 8, 1915 (printed in the New York 
Sun November 9, 1915) Mr. Miller said: 

‘Two years ago I visited all sections of the More country, and from their own lips 
heard the expressed determination to fight to the death rather than let a Filipino 
rule over them. It must be remembered that for centuries they had been the enemies 
of the Filipinos, had always worsted them in battle and were kept from conquering 
the whole archipelago only by the best armies Spain could put into the field. They 
are Mohammedans; the civilized Filipinos are Christians. With our army we dis- 
armed them. With our army we are now holding them while Filipino rule is being 
jammed down their throats. You who believe in “consent of the governed” pause 
here to reflect.’ 
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is that strange flag [meaning the Filipino flag] flying beside 
ours? Take it down.’ 

When General Wood asked all of those present desirous of 
continued American rule to raise their hands, every Moro in 
the room threw up first one hand and then the other until 
pandemonium broke loose, the only unenthusiastic observers 
being a few representative Filipinos who stood looking on 
grimly with folded arms. The foremost datus began to 
execute a dance, and the cheering and stamping rose in 
volume until two sultans danced forward and each of them 
embraced one of the two members of the mission. 

A very interesting document signed by most of the leading 
datus in the Sulu Archipelago was presented to the Wood- 
Forbes Mission in 1921 requesting absolute separation of their 
territory from the Philippine Islands and permanent annexa- 
tion to the United States. The first names in this document 
are those of Americans, and it is obvious from a study of it 
that it was prepared by American and foreign residents in the 
Islands. Many of the Moros signing it did so with their 
thumb marks, as they were unable to write and presumably 
unable to read, so that it is a matter of opinion as to whether 
or not they were correctly informed as to the contents of the 
paper. But with all these reservations the document is an 
impressive one.! 

The idea of partially dismembering the Islands is not a new 
one and has been suggested many times by thoughtful per- 
sons concerned with the Philippine problem. It is an idea that 
is deeply resented by the Filipinos, and no solution of the 
Philippine problem involving the separation of any part of 
the Islands has ever met with favor by any of the political 
leaders in the archipelago. In fact, it has been met with 
determined hostility. The Filipinos do not fear to face the 
problem of management of the Moros or of the tribal peoples. 
They feel that the hostility which the Americans claim exists, 
and of which there is substantial evidence, is one which they 
can allay by considerate treatment and by conciliatory 
methods. When the reins of government were put very 
largely in their hands, the Filipinos did not show the same 
consideration for the Moros in granting them participation 

1 For text of this document, with signatures in facsimile, see Appendix XXI. 
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in the Moro government that they had demanded for them- 
selves in the Filipinization of their own. It is, of course, true 
that fewer Moros were trained to the point where they could 
be entrusted with the management of their affairs, but there 
was a good deal of bitterness engendered none the less. 

The proposed dismemberment of the Islands was brought 
much more vigorously into pultlic notice in 1926 by the 
action of Representative Robert L. Bacon, of New York, 
who introduced into the Congress of the United States a 
bill providing for the separation of the island of Mindanao 
and the Sulu Archipelago from the rest of the Philippine 
Islands, to be governed by a commission government and 
upon different lines from those set up for the rest of the coun- 
try.! Representative Bacon, in his speech supporting this 
bill, stated that he hoped the result would be the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry, and he made it clear that his 
object in proposing this measure was to provide the United 
States with rubber produced within its own territory.” This 
proposed law made little headway in Washington, but it 
served to unite many discordant factions of the Filipinos 
into a coalition party to protect the integrity of Philippine 
territory. 

1 House Bill 12772, 69th Congress, Ist Session, introduced into the House of 
Representatives May 6, 1926. 


2 Congressional Record, 69th Congress, 1st Session, Vol. 67, No. 164, June 24, 
1926, pp. 11956-964. 
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PoPULATION OF MINDANAO AND Suu By PROVINCES, AND OF PaLawan, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RELIGION 


[Source: Census, 1918, 11, 394-95 and 880-81.] 


Pagans 
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@ ‘All others’ comprises chiefly Chinese and Japanese Buddhists. 


AMERICAN AND FoREIGN PoPULATION OF MINDANAO AND SULU, BY 
PROVINCES, AND.OF PALAWAN 
[Source: Census, 1918, 11, 352-53 and 901.] 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE CHURCH AND THE STATE 


SPAIN is one of those countries in which the division between 
the Church and the State is not clearly defined, and in which 
the Church has much too generally dominated the State. In 
the Philippine Islands this was the case to a marked degree. 

Those interested in the welfare of the Filipinos should be © 
careful how they speak, in a critical sense, of the work of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the Islands, as it has been one 
of the most potent determining factors — perhaps the most 
potent determining factor — for good in the history of the 
people. Whatever its methods may have been, no fair-minded 
person could underrate its achievement in dealing with the 
disunited, warring factions and tribes which it found in- 
habiting the Philippine Islands in 1565 and in giving them a 
unity of thought which comes from a common religion to 
which they are devoted and to the maintenance of which 
they have erected their most impressive and monumental 
buildings, where worship is conducted according to the ritual 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The history of the work of the Church in the Philippine 
Islands leads one inevitably to Friar Andrés de Urdaneta, the 
veteran navigator, who, as has been seen,! had become an 
Augustinian friar and accompanied Legaspi on his memorable 
trip resulting in the conquest of the Philippine Islands by 
Spain. Urdaneta had previously visited the Islands in other 
venturesome voyages which had ended in disaster. His 
‘natural abilities and extensive knowledge of the eastern seas 
stood his commander in good stead at every point and most 
effectively contributed to the success of the expedition.’ ? 
Accompanied by four other friars, Urdaneta organized the 
work of spreading the doctrine of Christianity, while Legaspi 
undertook the pacification of the people and extension of 
Spanish sovereignty throughout the Islands. The Legaspi 

1 Chapter II, ‘Early History,’ 1, 34. 

2 Edward Gaylord Bourne, in Blair and Robertson, 1, 33. 
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Monument, erected in a prominent place in the Manila park 
system, just outside the walled city and facing the harbor, 
shows Legaspi carrying a sword while Urdaneta at his side 
holds up the cross. 

Of Urdaneta’s companion friars it is said: ‘Inspired by 
apostolic zeal, reinforced by the glowing enthusiasm of the 
Catholic Reaction, gifted and tireless, they labored in har- 
mony with Legaspi, won converts, and checked the slowly- 
advancing tide of Mohammedanism..’ ! 

All expeditions from Spain and Mexico to the Philippine 
Islands included in their personnel as chaplains friars des- 
tined to the establishment of Christian missions among 
the natives.’ 

Following the Augustinians, the Jesuits and the Francis- 
ean, Dominican, and Recollect (or unshod Augustinian) friars 
established missions in the Philippine Islands which soon 
came to serve as a base for missions to Japan and the con- 
tinent of Asia, especially China, as well as to the other 
Malaysian islands to the southward. 

The first conflict between Church and State appears to 
have occurred in 1581, shortly after the arrival of the ambi- 
tious and apparently somewhat arrogant first Bishop of 
Manila, Domingo de Salazar. He exerted his ecclesiastical 
powers to protect the Filipinos against the autocratic con- 
duct of the Spanish conquerors and his reports to the King 
appear to have resulted in the creation of the Audvencia, or 
high court of justice at Manila, with powers encroaching 
materially upon the jurisdiction of the executive, especially 
in the protection of the natives.’ 

Bishop Salazar, himself a Dominican, brought with him 


1 Edward Gaylord Bourne, in Blair and Robertson, 1, 33-34. 

2°... From the time of Columbus, every fleet that sailed to gain power and 
lands for the Spanish kingdom carried bands of friars and churchmen to convert to 
Christianity the heathen peoples whom the sword of the soldier should reduce to 
obedience. 

**The Laws of the Indies” gave special power and prominence to the priest. In 
these early days of Spain’s colonial empire many priests were men of piety, learning, 
and unselfish devotion. Their efforts softened somewhat the violence and brutality 
that often marred the Spanish treatment of the native, and they became the civiliz- 
ing agents among the peoples whom the Spanish soldiers had conquered.’ (David P. 
Barrows: History of the Philippines, 99.) 

3 Decree of May 5, 1583. (Blair and Robertson, v, 17-18.) 
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another friar of that order, also Augustinian and Franciscan 
friars and Jesuits, as missionaries. ‘The Recollect friars 
entered the Islands in 1606. 

The bishopric of Manila was elevated to an archdiocese 
with the three episcopal sees of Ilocos, Cebu, and Camarines, 
and the first Archbishop of Manila consecrated in 1596. 

The loss of a considerable part of Europe by the Roman 
Catholic Church contributed largely to the impulse given to 
Roman Catholic missions in the Indies. Dr. Antonio de 
Morga wrote in 1609: | 

‘In these islands there is no native province or settlement 
which resists conversion or does not desire it.’ ! 

At the time of the arrival of the Spaniards, the Islands ap- 
parently were ready for a higher form of religion, either 
Christian or Mohammedan. After nearly a half-century of 
effort and rivalry on the part of both these religions in the 
vicinity of Manila, the Christian faith was established. It 
was only the lack of missionaries that delayed the more rapid 
spread of Christianity in Luzon and the Visayas and made 
possible the establishment of Mohammedanism in Mindanao 
and Sulu. 

The Augustinians had missions in the Visayas, Pampanga, 
part of Pangasinan, and the Ilocos coast; the Dominicans in 
Pangasinan and the valley of the Cagayan River in north- 
ern Luzon; and the Franciscans in Camarines and southern 
Luzon, including the region of Laguna de Bay. All of these 
orders had their principal convents and monasteries in Ma- 
nila. In addition to the four monastic orders and the Jesuits, 
the Capuchins and other religious orders gradually became 
established in the Islands. 

Public instruction was exclusively under the direction of 
the friars. Higher education appears to have been at first 
only for the sons of Spaniards.” In spite of being the principal 
agencies that carried Occidental civilization to the people of 
the Philippine Islands, the friars opposed teaching the Span- 
ish language to any important portion of the people with 


1 Antonio de Morga: Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas, 1609, in Blair and Robertson, 
XvI, 153. 
' 2 Barrows: History of the Philippines, 144. 

The Jesuits established the College of St. Ignatius in 1595 and the Dominicans 
that of Santo Tomas in 1611. 
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whom they dealt, the Jesuits being the order that most used 
its influence toward extending education to the masses. 

An incidental achievement, which can be attributed in 
large measure to the civilization brought about by the 
influence of the Church, was the high place of the Filipino 
woman in the community life. By those who believe that 
the position of women is a fair index of a people’s degree of 
civilization, the Filipino must be rated high, as the women of 
the Philippine Islands more than almost any other Oriental 
people hold a position of responsibility in the management of 
the home and even in the business of the husband. As has 
been mentioned earlier, the relationship of husband and wife 
is one of generous partnership. 

The infusion of Occidental ideas brought about by the 
Spaniards in their many years of administration of the Is- 
lands, and especially by the Church, made it possible for the 
Americans coming in to begin their work with a people al- 
ready advanced in conformity with the ideals of western 
civilization to a point far beyond that attained by any other 
Oriental people, and made the work of the Americans cor- 
respondingly easier. Any American student of history who 
fails to give due justice to the great service performed by 
Spain and by the Church shows himself to be lacking in a 
sense of true values. 

Little by little the monastic orders had secured possession 
of large tracts of some of the best cultivated lands, which 
were leased out to tenants on terms profitable to the orders. 
As time went on an antagonism to these orders gradually 
had arisen, traceable to many sources. One of the most 1m- 
portant was the possession of these large tracts of land and 
the hold it gave the friars over their numerous tenants. 

Gradually, also, the friars had come to exercise almost all 
the functions of civil government within the limits of their 
parishes.! Some idea of how far they had gathered powers 
entirely apart from the normal duties of pastors as under- 
stood by the people of the United States, can be had from the 
following lists of their duties: 


In general, it may be said that the reverend parochial priest assists 
in all the meetings of the municipal tribunal [council], whether that 


1 Technically termed ‘missions’ rather than ‘parishes.’ 
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body meets alone or in conjunction with the twelve delegates of the 
principalia. He has the right to intervene in all business conducted 
by the tribunal, gives his opinion in regard to the approval of bills 
presented by the captain, and advises the town officials whenever 
occasion offers. 

In detail the duties of the parochial priest are as follows: (1) He 
assists in choosing the members of the municipal tribunal; (2) he 
revises the act and makes sure that the officials are properly 
elected; (3) he signs the certificate of election; (4) he assists and 
supervises the drawing of lots whenever that is necessary to deter- 
mine who shall go out of office first; (5) he signs a statement certi- 
fying to the result of the drawing of lots; (6) he assists the munic- 
ipal tribunal and the twelve delegates in choosing or nominating 
the cabeza de barangay; (7) he becomes a member of the provincial 
council when there is only one foreign vicar in the province; (8) he 
assists the tribunal in deciding upon the questions relating to taxes 
and imposts; (9) he signs the estimates of permanent receipts and 
expenditures; (10) he assists the tribunal in deciding upon the con- 
struction of public works; (11) he assists in making any modifica- 
tion in the estimates of permanent receipts or expenditures; (12) he 
assists in deciding upon any extraordinary expenditures of the 
tribunal; (13) he gives his opinion on the accounts presented to him 
by the tribunal before the same are sent to the provincial council; 
and (14) he has the power to decide at what hour the meetings of 
the tribunal in which he is to take part shall be held. 

Since the duties of the parochial priest are only those of advising 
and inspecting, in any session in which he takes part, he is not 
counted in the number of those who must be present to make the 
deliberations valid.! | 


In the first report of the so-called Taft Commission, the 
position of the priest is further set forth in the following 
words: 


The friar as a parish priest was usually the only man of intelli- 
gence and education who knew both the native dialect and the 
Spanish language well in his parish. His position as the spiritual 
guide of the people necessarily led to his acting as intermediary 
between them and the rest of the world in secular matters. In only 
- afew of the parishes was there any other Spanish representative of 
the Government of Spain than the friar priest. At first actually, 
and afterwards by law, he came to discharge many civil functions 
and to supervise, correct, or veto everything which was done or 
sought to be done in the pueblo which was his parish.? 


Some of the civil functions of the parish priest are listed 


1 Report of the Philippine Commission (Schurman), 1900, 1, 57, 58. 
2 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1900, 24-25. 
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here to show how far he used his ‘advisory’ position in a way 
that made him absolute executive head. 

He was inspector of primary schools; president of the 
health board and the board of charities; president of the board 
of urban taxation; inspector of taxation; honorary president 
of the board of public works; he certified the correctness of 
the cedula or poll tax; he was the president of the board of 
statistics; he was president of the census taking of the town; 
he was censor of the municipal budgets; president of the 
prison board and inspector of the food provided for the 
prisoners; he was a member of the board for partitioning 
crown lands. In some cases, In the capitals of provinces, he 
acted as auditor. He was also counselor for the municipal 
council. He was supervisor of the selection of the police 
force; examiner of the scholars attending the first and second 
grades in the public schools; censor of plays, comedies, and 
dramas in the language of the country.! In some cases it ap- 
pears that the friars in fact controlled the Guardia Cwil, or 
insular police. 

The Taft Commission sums it all up in these words: “It is 
easy to see from this that the priest was not only the spiritual 
guide, but that he was in every sense the municipal ruler.’ ? 

At the time of American occupation nine-tenths of the 
people were professed adherents to the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and devoted in their attendance and 
observances. The friars, combining as they did civil and ec- 
clesiastical powers, found themselves in positions of immense 
influence and often stationed in missions remote from the 
supervision of their superiors. Unfortunately many of them 
had been selected from the poorer or peasant classes of Spain, 
and, due to the demand for priests in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, the training period had been reduced and many men 
ordained without a true vocation for a purely spiritual life. 
Both priests and friars lacked that check upon their conduct 
incident to an executive and judiciary entirely independent 
of ecclesiastical control. They were immune from trial by civil 
courts, a system which led to abuses, too many instances of 
which undoubtedly occurred, some of a serious nature. These 
abuses and also disputes arising from the position of the friars’ 


1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1900, 25-26. 2 Ibid., 26. 
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as landlords of large estates aroused popular resentment which 
was a contributory cause of the revolution against Spain in 
1896.1 The Church, however, unquestionably rendered a 
great service in Christianizing the people and preparing them 
for a new order of things. 

When the Americans arrived, it was obvious that the time 
had come when an absolute separation of the Church and the 
State, such as prevailed elsewhere under the American flag, 
was not only desirable but necessary. This could not be 
carried out in a moment. The official functions performed 
by the priest were all necessary for the public welfare and | 
must be performed by some one. It was necessary to build 
up a political organization to undertake the civil duties 
hitherto performed by the priest and friar. It has already 
been told how, in accordance with the American plan of 
letting the Filipinos manage in so far as possible their own 
government, municipal organizations were undertaken and 
the duties of government turned over as rapidly as could be 
to the elected representatives of the people. Under the terms 
of the Municipal Code ? ecclesiastics were ineligible for office. 
It is needless to say that this reform was cordially welcomed 
by the people. 

With the friar shorn of his political power, many of the 
abuses of which the people complained came to an end, and 
with the purchase of the friar lands by the government, 
noted below, disputes between the religious orders and their 
tenants were largely settled. Other abuses, being matters 
within the control of the Church, were left to be remedied, as 
many of them promptly were, by the American hierarchy. 

One of the grievances of the people lay in the high charge 
sometimes required for performing the marriage ceremony, 
which was often more than the people were willing to pay. 
As there was no provision for civil marriage under Spanish 
administration, in many instances couples preferred living 
together without having gone through the marriage cere- 
mony to paying the fees asked of them. This defect was 
remedied by the American Military Governor, who legalized 
civil marriage before a justice of the peace, or a judge of any 

1 Report of the Philippine Commission (Schurman), 1900, 1, 130. 

? Act No. 82, Philippine Commission, January 31, 1901, Section 15. 
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court inferior to the Supreme Court, or a ‘priest or minister 
of the gospel of any denomination.’ ! 

The usual requirement of the Church that burial should 
be only in consecrated ground led to charges for the disposi- 
tion and burial of the dead which were sometimes extortion- 
ate. The establishment of public cemeteries under municipal 
control and not under the control of the Church followed 
shortly upon American occupation.? 

There remained for settlement the problem of the friar 
estates. By 1898, the Dominicans, the Recollects, and the 
Augustinians had possessed themselves of four hundred and 
twenty thousand acres,’ including some of the best lands in 
the Islands, and upon these estates more than sixty thousand 
tenants were situated.* Whether or not the rents charged for 
the land were extortionate, the tenants were greatly dis- 
satisfied with the rents they were charged, and before the 
advent of the Americans many flatly refused to pay. The 
situation grew to be one of the serious problems of the gov- 
ernment. The church prelates requested the government to 
assist the friars in securing their rights as landowners, and the 
popular feeling ran so high that what might be described as 
an agrarian war was threatened. 

To meet this situation, Governor Taft, in May, 1902, was 
directed by the Secretary of War to visit Rome to endeavor 
to negotiate the purchase of these lands for the government. 
He conferred at the Vatican and entered upon negotiations 
resulting in the purchase of most of the lands owned by 
the religious orders, so that the settlement could then be 
one directly between the government and the tenants. The 
negotiations were long and complicated. Much of the diffi- 
culty was due to the fact that many of these estates had been 
transferred by the orders to third parties, thus effectively 
concealing the true ownership by bringing in the intervention 
of certain foreign corporations — in one case a British cor- 
poration in Hongkong — and the price demanded was some- 


1 General Order No. 68, December 18, 1899, Office of the United States Military 
Governor in the Philippine Islands. 

2 Act No. 82, Philippine Commission, January 31, 1901, Section 39 (p). 

3 Report of the Philippine Commission, 19038, part 1, p. 39. 

4 Special Report of Wm. H. Taft, Secretary of War, to the President on the Philip- 
pines, January 23, 1908, 20. 
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thing over double what the appraiser on behalf of the govern- 
ment reported to be fair, though the appraiser’s figure was 
slightly over six million dollars, and the price asked by the 
owners of the land ‘aggregated a sum between thirteen and 
fourteen millions of dollars gold.’! Finally, after many 
months of negotiation and the exclusion of certain lands from 
the sale, the government, in December, 1903, purchased 
something over four hundred and ten thousand acres for 
seven million, two hundred and thirty-nine thousand dollars 
United States currency,” raised by selling Philippine govern- 
ment bonds authorized by Congress.? 

The Bureau of Lands, under able management, undertook 
the administration of the so-called friar lands and their sale 
to the tenants. Surveys were made subdividing each estate 
into the parcels occupied by tenants. The sale price of each 
parcel was determined by a board which included a repre- 
sentative of the tenants, and annual payments were required 
of eight per cent of the sale price, four per cent going to pay 
interest and four per cent being credited to principal. This 
annual charge of eight per cent for amortization of principal 
and interest was much less than the tenants ordinarily would 
have to pay for rental only. Thus at the end of twenty-five 
years the occupants were to become unencumbered owners of 
their land, and all payments were to cease. 

On some of the estates the occupants insisted that they 
should be given land titles without payment, but the exercise 
of much patience and tactful presentation of the facts by 
representatives of the government induced most of the oc- 
cupants to become purchasers. In some instances former 
tenants on the estates preferred to abandon their holdings 
either to engage in other pursuits than agriculture or to 
move to cheaper lands. 

To assist the purchasers of friar lands to develop their 
properties, the government constructed good roads, recon- 
structed and extended irrigation systems, provided a fund 
from which farm loans could be secured, and did not impose 
the real estate tax until the final installment had been paid 
on the purchase price. 


1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1903, part 1, p. 40. 
2 Thid., 43. 3 Act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, Section 64. 
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The solution was generally satisfactory to the tenants and 
to the government, and nearly fifty thousand! parcels of 
land passed to private ownership, mostly that of people who 
had been for many years occupants of the land. 

After the tenants had selected the lands they desired, there 
remained large vacant areas on some of the sparsely settled 
estates. Efforts were made to attract Filipino purchasers 
with but comparatively little success in view of the nominal 
price at which agricultural lands of the public domain could 
be secured in the same regions. The government was con- 
fronted with the alternative of paying several millions of 
dollars from the treasury to complete the payment of the 
friar land bonds when due, or of offering the vacant lands for 
sale in sufficiently large areas to attract purchasers. The law 
officers of the government, including the Attorney-General 
of the United States, were of the opinion that the limitations 
of the public land act as to the maximum area which might be 
sold to one purchaser did not apply to the friar lands.? Ac- 
cordingly some sales of these vacant lands were made in 
larger areas than twenty-five hundred acres. In this way the 
government succeeded in selling the vacant lands on some of 
the larger estates, and, although Americans were the pur- 
chasers, no protest was made by Filipinos desirous themselves 
of purchasing these lands. However, in 1910, the legality of 
these sales was questioned in Congress, apparently on the 
instigation of beet sugar interests in the United States and 
because of the fact that American capitalists identified with 
cane sugar interests were among the purchasers. A searching 
investigation was made by the Committee on Insular Affairs 
of the House of Representatives and the action of the Philip- 
pine government was upheld,’ the committee dividing prac- 
tically on party lines. 

1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1912, 121. 


2 Letter to the Secretary of War from the Attorney-General of the United States, 
dated December 18, 1909. 

’ The report of the committee and all testimony and evidence brought out during 
the inquiry are set forth in House Report No. 2289, 61st Congress, 3d Session. 

Again the matter was brought forward, in 1912, by Congressman Jones, of Vir- 
ginia, who introduced a bill into Congress to extend to the friar lands the limita- 
tions of the public land laws as to areas that might be acquired by individuals and 
corporations, the restriction that the lands might be purchased only by Filipinos, 
and also restrictions on corporations as to the areas of agricultural lands they might 
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The purchase of the estates terminated a dangerous agra- 
rian situation and helped to clear the way for the peaceful 
solution of religious conflicts. There remained the problem of 
recouping the seven million dollars of bonded indebtedness, 
due in 1934, which had been incurred in the purchase of the 
estates. The proceeds of sales of land were deposited as a 
sinking fund, and the expenses of administration borne by 
the general revenues of the government. By June 30, 1913, 
practically all occupied lands, or sixty-two per cent of the 
total acreage, had been leased or sold.1 On the same date the 
sinking fund amounted to more than two million dollars.? 

A further important concession which Governor Taft 
obtained during his visit to Rome was the withdrawal of the 
Spanish archbishop and bishops and the appointment of 
Americans in their places. The Church further announced 
the policy, in a letter from Cardinal Rampolla to Governor 
Taft, ‘that it was not the intention of the Roman Catholic 
authorities to send back the Spanish friars to any parishes in 
which the majority of the people were opposed to their com- 
ing.’* ‘Though there were over a thousand friars in the 
Islands in 1898, Governor Taft was able to report that by 
December, 1903, they had been reduced to two hundred and 
forty-six. In speaking of this achievement, Governor Taft 
said: 

. It is certain that the spirit of the American Catholic Church 
is SO o different from that of the Spanish church from a political 


standpoint, that the influence of the Spanish friars will gradually 
wane and that of the American bishops become controlling.‘ 


Governor Taft’s prophetic words have been fully borne out 
by the results. 


hold. The proposed law was defeated, although the Democrats then had a majority 
in the House. 

In 1914 the Philippine Legislature imposed the restriction that sales of friar lands 
should not exceed forty acres to an individual or twenty-five hundred acres to a cor- 
poration. (Act No. 2379, Philippine Legislature, February 28, 1914.) 

1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1913, 148. 

2 Report of the Auditor, 1913, 1038, 141. 

On December 31, 1926, 89.3 per cent of the lands had been sold and the sinking 
fund had reached the amount of $4,524,423. 

3 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1903, part 1, p. 45. 

4 Ibid., 46. 
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As an incident, and perhaps a necessary incident, to the 
insurrection against the United States there came a so-called 
religious movement which caused great anxiety both to the 
government and to the Church. This was due to the action 
of a Filipino, Gregorio Aglipay, a former priest of regular 
standing, who organized a schism from the Roman Catholic 
Church of something like two million people, or perhaps one- 
quarter of the Catholic population. Aglipay took the title of 
Obispo Maximo, or supreme bishop, of his schismatic organ- 
ization, which he called the Independent Philippine Church.! 

When it was found that the negotiations concluded at the 
Vatican by Governor Taft in 1902 had not included an abso- 
lute agreement wholly to withdraw the friars from the Islands, 
Aglipay incited his people to take physical possession of the 
churches in a great many of the cities and towns of the 
archipelago. He organized his own clergy in opposition to 
the prelates of the Roman Catholic Church and refused to 
vacate the churches. The legal question was raised by the 
. Aglipayanos, as his followers were called, as to the right which 
the Roman Church had in the buildings. They claimed that, 
as these buildings had been erected on municipal land and by 
the labor of the people, they belonged to the municipality 
and not to the Church and that the municipality could vote 
them to whatever church they chose. The people were very 


1 Aglipay, an Ilocano by birth, had been educated for the priesthood and ordained a 
Roman Catholic priest about ten years before the termination of Spanish sovereignty 
in the Islands. He is reputed to have had unusually rapid advancement and en- 
joyed the confidence of his ecclesiastical superiors, who entrusted him with impor- 
tant matters. During the early days of American occupation and the insurrection, 
he lost the confidence of the church authorities and was called upon to submit to 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. This he declined to do, and in March, 1899, issued a mani- 
festo bitterly attacking both the Spanish Archbishop of Manila and the American 
authorities. He was excommunicated. General Aguinaldo appointed him chaplain- 
general of the insurgent forces and Aglipay assumed to himself the ecclesiastical 
powers of the Roman Catholic Archbishop within their lines. With the grade of a 
general officer Aglipay on occasions commanded insurgent forces and was a militant 
figure in northern Luzon until his surrender to the American authorities at Laoag, 
April 28, 1901. 

In Manila a few months later, Aglipay, together with Isabelo de los Reyes, was 
reported to have outlined his schismatic plans to representative American Pro- 
testant clergymen, seeking their codperation if not union. In this direction he failed. 
About a year later, in October, 1902, at a convention of Filipino clergy and lay sym- 
pathizers, the Independent Catholic Church of the Philippines, as it was then called, 
was constituted. (Homer C. Stuntz: The Philippines and The Far East, 488 ff., 
Cincinnati, °1904.) 
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apt to worship in the church buildings to which they were 
accustomed without great regard to which branch of the 
Church — regular or schismatic — held control. If the con- 
tentions of the Aglipayanos were supported by the courts 
and the fine edifices of the Church left in their hands, it was 
certain that these half-controlled, poorly educated sympa- 
thizers with the insurrection would retain a very large follow- 
ing among the people which they were sure to lose if the 
regular places of worship were taken from their hands and 
restored to the regular clergy. Processes of the law are 
notoriously slow, but the matter was solved by a special act 
of the Commission, passed in 1905,' vesting the Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands with original jurisdiction to 
decide such controversies. The Supreme Court promptly 
reached the very proper decision that the church edifices 
belonged to the Roman Catholic Church and ordered their 
restoration by the Aglipayanos, who thus found themselves 
without church buildings. In a few places churches of durable 
materials were erected, but generally structures of bamboo 
and nipa were put up here and there to accommodate those 
who continued to follow Aglipay, whose power waned rapidly 
after these decisions of the Supreme Court, though his posi- 
tion as an advocate of Philippine independence and his as- 
sociation with the insurrectionary movement, perhaps more 
than any appeal to the religious sense of the people, resulted 
in a certain proportion of his adherents staying with him in 
spite of the loss of the church edifices. 

According to the census of 1918, those who claimed to be 
Roman Catholics formed more than seventy-five per cent of 
the total population, and the Aglipayanos less than fifteen 
per cent; the two, although in no way united, amounting 
to nearly ninety per cent of the total.” 

The extensive intervention which the Kings of Spain, as 
well as their Governors-General in the Philippine Islands, 
exercised in ecclesiastical matters passed with the transfer of 

1 Act No. 1376, Philippine Commission, July 24, 1905. 

2 Of the total population of 10,314,310 in 1918, 7,790,937 are stated to be Roman 
Catholics, and 1,417,448 Aglipayanos. (Census, 1918, m1, 51.) 

There were 2778 Roman Catholic churches, having a valuation of $26,345,446.50, 
and 540 Pika hae churches with a valuation of $264,676. (Census, 1918, Iv. 
part 1, p. 40. 
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sovereignty to the President and to-the Military Governor at 
Manila. While it was a very simple matter for the govern- 
ment to abstain from participation in the selection of fitting 
persons for appointment to office among the clergy and 
hierarchy in the Philippine Islands, it was more difficult and 
required formal legislative action to adjust the situation as to 
joint control and administration of various obras pias, or 
‘good works,’ chiefly hospitals and schools. By the wise 
statesmanship of Secretaries Root and Taft, and Archbishop 
Harty and his associated church authorities, these questions 
were settled with remarkable expedition and justice. 

Other controversies which arose between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the government of the Philippine Is- 
lands were as to the ownership and administration of the 
estates not included in the purchase arranged by Governor 
Taft and other properties of various institutions, including 
hospitals, among others that for lepers at Manila. There was 
also the question as to whether the rights, privileges, and 
immunities conferred upon the Banco Espafiol-Filipino, in 
which the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Manila represented 
control of the majority of capital stock, continued ‘unim- 
paired under the American sovereignty brought about by the 
Treaty of Paris, the Philippine government contending that 
the right to put into circulation notes of issue ceased to be 
and was dependent thereafter upon any grant of the Ameri- 
can or Philippine government.’ ! 

Secretary Taft of the War Department, representing the 
government of the Philippine Islands, and the Most Reverend 
J. J. Harty, Archbishop of Manila, representing the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Philippine Islands and the Banco 
Espafiol-Filipino, reached an agreement, executed in form 
June 8, 1907, settling these controversies.? Under this agree- 
ment the Church acknowledged the unqualified ownership of 
the government in the estates and properties known as Santa 
Potenciana, and the hospital buildings and the greater 
portion of the estate of San Lazaro in the city of Manila; 
and the government recognized in the Church title to the 


1 Special Report of the Secretary of War on the Philippines, January 23, 1908, 90. 


2 For this agreement see Special Report of the ease Cag of War on the Philippines, 
January 23, 1908, 90-94. 
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lesser portion of the San Lazaro estate and to the other 
institutions and their endowments.! As regards the bank, an 
agreement was reached by which a revised charter was 
granted more in accord with American banking principles.? ' 

Throughout the American civil administration of the 
Islands the Vatican has been represented in Manila by an 
official — usually with the rank of archbishop — known as 
the Apostolic Delegate. The first to hold this position was 
the Most Reverend P. L. Chappelle, Archbishop of New 
Orleans, Apostolic Delegate to Cuba and Porto Rico, and 
Charge d’Affaires of the Philippine Islands. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Most Reverend Jean Baptiste Guidi, Arch- 
bishop of Strauropoli; and he in turn by the Most Reverend 
Ambrose Agius, Archbishop of Palermo, a native of Malta, 
and an extremely friendly and coéperative prelate. His sud- 
den death occurred in Manila on the eve of his return to 
Rome to receive, it was believed, well-earned honors and 
promotion in the Church he had served so well. The Most 
Reverend Joseph Petrelli, formerly Bishop of Lipa, later an 
archbishop, was the next to hold the position. He left the 
Islands in 1921 to become Apostolic Delegate to Peru, and 
was succeeded by the Most Reverend William Piani. 

The first American archbishop was the Most Reverend 
Jeremiah J. Harty, who came to the Islands from St. Louis. 
He accomplished a great work and by his dignity and piety 
made a strong impression upon the people of the Islands. His 
place was taken by Archbishop Michael J. O’Dougherty, who — 
is noteworthy as having been the first American archbishop 
to align himself in a sympathetic way with the Filipino as- 
piration for independence. 

Coincident with the American policy of Filipinization of 
the government, the Roman Catholic Church adopted a 
policy of Filipinization. The first Filipino bishop to be con- 
secrated was the Right Reverend Jorge Barlin of Ambos 
Camarines. IMore and more Filipinos have been consecrated 
bishops, and promising young Filipinos are receiving their 
training in the theological seminaries preparatory to taking 
their positions as priests throughout the Islands. 

1 Act No. 1724, Philippine Commission, September 23, 1907. 

2 Act No. 1790, Philippine Commission, October 12, 1907. 
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The representatives of the Church seem to have in part 
at least been won over to the cause of independence, as 
indicated by the following news item published in the ‘Manila 
Daily Bulletin’ in 1919: 


Catholic clergy of the Philippines have gone on record in favor 
of independence according to a resolution signed by the bishops 
which was submitted at the session of the independence commis- 
sion yesterday. The bishops promise their codperation in every 
way possible to hasten the date when the islands shall establish an 
independent government. ! 


The subject of church schools and universities has been 
dealt with in the chapter on ‘Education.’ 

The first Protestant service publicly held in the Islands is 
said to have been in August, 1898, on the Sunday following the 
occupation of Manila, and led by representatives of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association who accompanied the American 
army. Jen years later, the Association had extended its 
activities among American civilians so that in 1909 an im- 
posing building was erected in Manila providing a modern 
clubhouse, with a dormitory, gymnasium, and other features. 
In 1910 steps were taken to extend the benefits of the 
Y.M.C.A. to the Filipinos. The International Committee 
contributed liberally and a substantial sum was raised by 
popular subscription among Filipinos and all nationalities 
with which well-equipped buildings and spacious grounds, 
centrally located, were provided for Filipino students and 
men. Later branches were opened, including one in Manila 
for Chinese and one for students at the Agricultural College 
at Los Baiios. 

It was natural that with the new freedom and religious 
tolerance necessarily incident to the advent of American rule, 
a number of Protestant churches should immediately send 
representatives to the Islands and begin to gain a foothold in 
the archipelago. The Episcopal Church, under the able and 
intelligent leadership of Bishop Charles H. Brent, erected a 
concrete cathedral in Manila, started a hospital, a training 
school for nurses, a clubhouse for men, a school at Baguio for 
American boys, and, as has been seen in the chapter on 
‘Tribal Peoples,’ undertook to establish missions, hospitals, 

1 Manila Daily Bulletin, April 24, 1919. 
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and schools among those peoples in the hills and among 
Mohammedans in the south. Bishop Brent became in the 
Islands, as he does everywhere, a leader, and in his dealing 
with other churches he adopted the policy of emphasizing 
always those features and tenets of his sect in which he was in 
accord with the views of other sects, and of minimizing the 
points of difference between them. Thus a spirit of codpera- 
tion was inaugurated with the other Protestant churches 
and matters involving controversy were avoided. Bishop 
Brent also avoided endeavoring to proselytize among Fili- 
pinos who were Catholics or who had embraced any other > 
Christian religion. Among the Moros his mission devoted 
itself to education and sanitation, and numbers of Moham- 
medan boys were entered in his school for instruction and in 
the hospital for medical care without any effort being made 
to lure them from the faith of their fathers. Bishop Brent’s 
organization also undertook the training of Moro girls to be 
nurses. 

The Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, United 
Brethren, and other Protestant churches also established 
missions in the Philippine Islands, in which hospitals and 
schools were the noteworthy features.! There appears to 
have been but little friction between Protestant missions, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the Independent Philippine 
Church. 

The number of persons in the Philippine Islands, including 
Americans and foreigners, who acknowledged affiliation with 
the Protestant denominations was one and three-tenths per 
cent of the total population of the Islands, according to the 
census of 1918.? 


1 An account of Protestant missions in the Islands, and of their schismatic off- 
shoots, is given in The People of the Philippines, by Frank C. Laubach, New York, 
1925. 

2 Census, 1918, m1, 52. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ATTITUDE OF FILIPINOS 


It is hard to generalize when it comes to appraising the spirit 
of the Filipinos toward the Americans. The Filipinos are 
impressionable, filled with sentiment for nationality and 
with genuine pride of race. An alien invader, no matter how 
benevolent of intention, inevitably arouses a certain degree 
of antipathy by imposing a system of government containing 
many features new to the people. The wisest heads among 
the Filipinos were perfectly ready to concede that American 
tutelage in government was necessary for their well-being. 
But there is always a jingo element in every population, and 
hot-headed young people become impatient of control and 
chafe at delay in obtaining political preferment. 

The question has often been asked whether the people 
themselves want independence. This question cannot be 
answered categorically because there is no way of ascertain- 
ing the desire of a people the majority of whom are illiterate, 
and of whom less than forty per cent of the qualified electors 
exercise the suffrage.’ 

The Filipino who owns and works his little farm is no fool. 
He is representative of the great mass of the people. He 
knows when he is well off. He appreciates peace, justice as 
between man and man, good roads, good schooling for his 
children at public expense, efficient public health service 
which gives freedom from the dread scourges of cholera and 
smallpox, and last, but by no means least, good prices for his 


_ 1Dr. Pardo de Tavera, in reporting to the Military Governor on the organization 
in 1900 of the Federal Party, to which reference has been made in a previous chap- 
ter, made the following statement: 

‘After peace is established, all our efforts will be directed to Americanizing our- 
selves; to cause a knowledge of the English language to be extended and generalized 
in the Philippines, in order that through its agency the American spirit may take 
possession of us, and that we may so adopt its principles, its political customs, and 
its peculiar civilization that our redemption may be complete and radical.’ (Report 
of the War Department, 1901, 1, part 4, p. 116.) 

_ # Bureau of Commerce and Industry: Statistical Bulletin of the Philippine Islands, 
1925, 5. 
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own products. He recognizes that he is allowed to use his 
gain for himself and family and is not required to pay to the 
government for taxes more than a small proportion. He can 
see the money he has paid in taxes being returned to him 
by government-managed activities from which he benefits 
directly. This very important element of the population, 
commonly spoken of as the tao, is contented.! He has no 
political aspirations; he knows they would be of no avail if 
he had them. The political positions in practice pertain to 
the upper classes, mostly made up of those who have received 
advanced education, among whom are to be found the so- 
called ilustrados and principales, that is, the local men of 
wealth and position.’ 

While it is impossible to obtain a collective opinion from 
such widely scattered units, one could interview typical 
individuals in different regions and get some sort of idea as 
to what is likely to be the prevailing opinion of their kind. 
There is no doubt that one would find deep in the hearts 
of the great majority of the people a strong desire for 
nationality. - 

In seeking this sort of information, however, one trait of 
the Filipino must always be borne in mind. Not in vain were 
the years of Spanish dominion, and the Filipino learned some- 
thing of the Castilian practice of being superlatively polite. 
It is a national trait to endeavor to say the thing that will 
please, and the Filipino is very apt to talk to the desire of 
his hearer. If, for example, his interviewer is an ardent anti- 
imperialist, the information given is very likely to be that 
which will please the ear of his interlocutor and strengthen 
the cause of anti-imperialism. If, on the other hand, he is 
talking to some one who, from the tenor of his remarks, 


1 Governor-General Wood in his report for 1926 said: 

“In the course of numerous inspection trips to all parts of the archipelago I found 
the people living under better health conditions, generally prosperous and con- 
tented, and more than ever appreciative of the benefits of American sovereignty and 
of the vital importance of free-trade relations with America.’ (Report of the Governor- 
General, 1926, 1.) 

See also Report of the Governor-General, 1921, 42; 1923, 4; 1924, 1. 

* The term illustrados is a Spanish word customarily used in the Philippine Islands 
to indicate persons of superior education. Principales is the term applied to the 
leading residents of a town or village, comprising those who have held public office, 
and those who are most prominent by reason of property-ownership. 
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clearly believes that America should stay in the Islands, the 
Filipino is apt to give evidence supporting that view. Amer- 
icans should always bear this in mind in seeking information 
of Filipinos lest they should take the evidence thus secured as 
too definite, just as in English-speaking countries a person 
receiving a letter does not take too seriously as proof of affec- 
tion the word ‘dear’ with which the letter begins. 

With the establishment of civil government and contact 
by the early American administrators with Filipinos, even 
in the days when the army was still at the head of affairs, 
cordial and amicable relations began to be established be- 
tween individuals. These proved to be foci from which 
friendly relations and mutual confidence extended until it 
can be fairly said that the general attitude of the Filipino 
toward the American people soon became one of extreme 
cordiality and has so remained. 

General Aguinaldo said in a public address in 1921: 


- America came to the Philippines as the result of championing a 

cause in behalf of liberty. The Independence of Cuba gave us the 
opportunity to know the United States, first as an ally, then as 
belligerent and, finally, as tutor in our national edification. This 
tutelar rdle, undertaken by America with benevolence since the 
occupation of the Philippines by the United States, has served to 
efface all the ill-feelings created by the natural course of the war. 
An evident proof of this is the statement made by the Wood-Forbes 
Mission of the cordial reception and sincere co-operation which 
were accorded to them by every one in all the towns they visited. 

From the very moment that America and the Philippines joined 
hands to accomplish the restoration of our republic, Filipinos and 
Americans have been blended in one group as brothers guided by 
only one aim, a noble one, unmixed with egoisms of any kind. This 
example is unique in the history of weak peoples. 

Humanity, after all, is not retrogressing. The emancipating ideals 
of the great Lincoln will always live in the hearts of the American 
people. If, for some people, the power which wealth offers is a 
stimulus for the extinction of all noble sentiments, for America and 
for the Americans, wealth and power constitute the greatest forces 
for their moral and spiritual aggrandizement. Proofs are not lack- 
ing to show the great love for humanity cherished by the United 
States. Her participation in the Great European War is the most 
colossal example of humanitarian fervor which history records. 
The Limitation of Armaments Conference which is now being held 
in Washington is another proof of the leadership which America is 
undertaking in her program of world fraternity. A nation imbued 
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with such ennobling ideals can be safely trusted and called a friend 
and comrade of small nations.! 


In view of the fact that the American advent into the 
country began with a disagreement with the Filipino leaders 
in regard to the codperation of troops, and a refusal to allow 
the Filipino soldiers to enter Manila, fearing they would sack 
the city; in view, also, of the subsequent outbreak of hostil- 
ities and the bitter warfare that ensued, in which many 
Filipinos lost their lives and many more lost relatives and 
friends dear to them; and in view, further, of the mutual 
charges of atrocities 7? and the recriminations of-both sides — 
it is little short of surprising that really friendly relations 
were so early established. The Filipino is naturally friendly. 
He likes to be liked, responds quickly to signs of interest, 
affection, and to acts of kindness. He is particularly appre- 
clative of acts of social recognition. 

It is unfortunate that the United States could not have 
immediately set up civil administration in the Philippine 
Islands by sending out a few trained administrators, sup- 
ported by an army large enough to secure the evacuation by 
Spain without assistance from Filipinos. This might have 
avoided the insurrection and enabled the administration to 
start without the causes for bitterness that necessarily come 
from actual warfare. 

Filipinos have charged the United States with having 
begun with an act of bad faith — with having promised them 
independence if they would give assistance in driving out 
the Spaniards, and then, having received that assistance, 
withholding the promised independence. Fortunately, as 
shown in Chapters III and XXV, this charge cannot be 
substantiated. But there is no doubt that many Filipinos 
were led to believe that this was so, and this embittered 
them. ) 

Another contribution toward racial misunderstanding lay 
in the activities of certain undesirable American elements 
that found expression in some of the local newspapers. An 
unpleasant accompaniment of army operations in the field is 
the inevitable presence of a number of camp followers, seek- 

1 Quoted in the Philippines Free Press, December 17, 1921. 

2 See Vol. 1, 108. 
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ing opportunities to pick up something of value without 
doing work that justifies remuneration. These elements are 
apt to include men of fluent and often vitriolic pens, with a 
great love of appearing in print. Newspaper after newspaper 
was started in the Islands by this class of men, and other 
papers, published by more substantial people, often gave 
employment to some of this sort. In the Spanish days free- 
dom of the press, if existing at all, was limited. If one valued 
his liberty, it was wise not to criticize the government too 
freely, as the patriot Rizal found to his cost. Accordingly, 
the Spanish and Filipino press were amazed when they saw 
the incipient American government criticized, opposed, 
misrepresented, even vilified by certain elements of the 
American press.! They were not long in joining the hue and 
ery, and after that at almost any time American officials 
might expect a furious bombardment of criticism upon any 
act of the government, very much as the wakeful ear at 
night hears one dog start barking, and very soon a whole 
neighborhood of dogs taking up the cry and all barking at 
once.” 

At the time of the visit of Secretary Dickinson in 1910 and 
for some months afterward, there seemed to be a virulent and 
almost organized campaign of vilification of the American 
government on the part of the papers printed in Spanish in 
Manila. This was continued with so much vigor and regu- 


1 The situation was later redeemed by the presence of a number of American 
newspaper men of a high type. For example, Mr. Israel Putnam in 1902 established 
a paper known as the Manila Cablenews, afterward consolidated with the Manila 
American. Mr. Carson Taylor directed the conduct of the Manila Daily Bulletin, 
which has devoted itself chiefly to commercial news; and the Manila Times, an 
evening paper, was fortunate in ‘securing as its editor-in-chief Mr. Martin Egan. 
He, in turn, was succeeded by another competent man, Mr. Wilmot Lewis. 

A conservative periodical, The Far Eastern Review, devoted to economic develop- 
ment, was established in 1904 by Mr. George Bronson Rea. 

2 The Governor-General, in 1911, made the following entry in his journal: 

‘I turn to the information basket and run through that, and then make a dive for 
my pile of newspapers. This is the most dispiriting work of all, nothing but silly and 
vicious misrepresentation, all with the idea of creating distrust in the government, 
and the Filipino cannot help but believe we are wastefully extravagant with his 
money, pilfering his treasury, and careless of his interests. There is no other con- 
clusion for him to reach; he has no way in which he can inform himself.’ (Journal, 
Iv, 425-26, July 23, 1911.) 

3 For example, El Ideal, on August 2, 1910, in the course of an article entitled 
‘The Voice of Him Who Suffers,’ said, ‘There is going on here a formidable struggle 
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larity as to rouse suspicion that it had been adopted as a 
policy by some of the more prominent Filipino leaders. The 
Chief of Constabulary, who had his ear to the ground and 
maintained very interesting contacts with all classes of 
Filipinos, reported, on December 23 of that year, by the 
following memorandum: 


A prominent Filipino who gives me regular information states 
that although the Filipino papers are doing everything they can to 
stir up the people and have succeeded in doing so in Manila and 
among the politicians, nevertheless, the poor barrio people, who 
presumably are of less intelligence than the others, have not been 
hoodwinked by this campaign. ‘These poor people state that the 
present government is good enough for them because they are 
being better treated than ever before in their lives; that now the 
rich people are paying taxes in proportion to their wealth, which 
makes it much easier for the poor people. 


It seems extraordinary that the Filipinos, fed as they were 
with these torrents of newspaper abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion, should have felt any confidence whatever in the Amer- 
ican government, whose least act on their behalf was twisted 
and distorted.! It was a remarkable fact that there seemed 
to be no responsible head for any of these newspapers. The 
owners and editors were sometimes entirely reputable people, 
cognizant of the facts, yet they could not control their 
reporters and editorial writers. To do this would have meant 
reading over all the material brought in, and being on the job 
every night; and, as a matter of fact, these owners and editors 


between two opposing interests, the American and the Filipino. This sad fact may 
not be concealed. The facts are more eloquent and powerful than words. 

‘Have this in mind, Mr. Dickinson, and as you are in fact the judge who must 
judge us, you must not forget the great fact: ‘“ The voice of the conquered is always 
weaker than the voice of the conquerer.”’ And also: ‘“‘None knows pain as does he 
who suffers.” : 

“And this last: ‘‘No one complains when he is content.’ If we were content with 
this situation, would we demand a radical change of régime? 

“When one seeks medicine it is because he feels ill.’ (Translation.) 


1‘T am greatly troubled these days by the consistently nasty tone assumed and 
maintained by the native press. Every occurrence is distorted, and no effort is 
spared to breed discontent with the American administration. The most rational, 
necessary, and proper measures are twisted into improprieties, and referred to, and 
re-referred to, in carping tones, as though they had been maladministered, and I 
don’t blame the average Filipino if he is dissatisfied, as he has no way of getting 
himself correctly informed.’ (Journal, 1v, 256, December 18, 1910.) 
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were asleep at the time the reporters brought in and published 
what they pleased. 

A case in point was an incident which occurred in 1911 
involving a newspaper known as El Ideal. That year much of 
the rice crop in the Orient had failed, and the Filipinos — 
dependent to a large measure upon imported rice as they did 
not grow nearly enough to support their population — were 
threatened with famine. Grasping dealers in different parts 
of the Islands bought up the rice supply at harvest and 
hoarded it. From the usual three dollars a picul ! they put up 
the price to seven dollars, which was far above the capacity 
of the poor people to pay. Riots were threatened; some of 
the granaries were raided by the populace and forcible pos- 
session taken of the rice. The government was confronted 
with a very serious condition of affairs. To meet this it im- 
ported more than nine hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
rice and placed it on sale to the people at cost, which was 
about one dollar above the price in normal years, thus fore- 
ing the rice merchants immediately to put their price some- 
what below that of the government. The people began pur- 
chasing freely, panic was averted, and those who had tried 
to take advantage of the food shortage to enrich themselves 
were blocked. 

During these transactions, El Ideal, whose editor-in-chief 
was a member of the Philippine Commission, published a 
sharp attack on the government, charging it with trying to 
profit by the people’s misfortune.?, When the matter was 
called to the Commissioner’s attention, he merely shrugged 
his shoulders and announced regretfully that he had no way 
of controlling the contributors to his paper. In a subsequent 
issue, however, El Ideal discussed the rice situation in an 
editorial and remarked that the government had done its 
part in remedying the situation.* 

The government, in disposing of its rice, lost nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars — proof enough that the transac- 


1 The picul is a weight equivalent to one hundred and thirty-seven and one-half 
pounds, but in trade practice in the Islands at that time it varied from one hundred 
and twenty-five to one hundred and forty pounds. 

2 See El Ideal of September 28, 1911. 

3 El Ideal, October 17, 1911. 
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tions were not for profit. The benefit to the community, 
however, was well worth the cost.! 

Even as successful a government enterprise as the Sales 
Agency was not free from an ill-considered attack by the 
Nationalist organ, El Ideal,? which took occasion to denounce 
it as a failure even before it had had time to get really 
started. | 

The line between liberty and license is not always a clear 
one. The Commission sought by passing a libel law to pro- 
tect the officers of the government and private individuals 
generally from libel and extortion. The law enacted was 
suited to local conditions and embodied provisions usual in 
the more conservative libel laws in the States.* One of the 
Filipino newspapers more than usually hostile to the Amer- 
ican cause was El Renacimiento,t which may be liberally 
translated ‘The Reawakening.’ Following the lead of some 
of the early American papers which had indulged in abuse of 
American officials and policies, Hl Renacumiento stepped out- 
side of the bounds of decency and published an attack on 
Commissioner Worcester,® charging him with using his offi- 
cial position in a variety of ways for private gain, and the 
whole in language so intemperate and couched in terms so 


1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1912, 40, 41. 

The Cablenews-American, a paper at that time by no means too friendly to the 
administration, dealt with the situation in the following way: 

‘It now appears as though the government by its timely action in the matter of 
the threatened rice shortage had safely guarded the Islands against any dire effects 
of the stringency in the rice markets in the Far East. Large shipments of the cereal 
are already on the way to the Islands, and upon arrival will be distributed to the 
various centres of population throughout the country and sold to the consumers at 
the cost of importation and handling. 

‘This timely movement on the part of the government will forestall any manipu- 
lation of the market that might intensify the hardships which a shortage in the 
rice supply must inevitably entail upon a rice-eating population.’ (September 29, 
1911.) 

2 In its issue of May 23, 1912. 

3 Act No. 277, Philippine Commission, October 24, 1901. 

4 “My days at the office would not bear description they are so alike, and yet each 
one has its points of interest. Today, for example, I gave orders to stop the govern- 
ment advertising in the Renacimiento, a mean sheet trying all the time to stir up 
trouble for the government between the two races.’ (Journal, 11, 276-77, September 
9, 1909.) 

* Though Commissioner Worcester was not mentioned by name, the description 
was so comp!ete that there could be no question as to the person meant. 
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foul and revolting that the article could not pass unnoticed.! 
Commissioner Worcester, always a good fighter, brought 
suit for libel and was awarded substantial damages, the 
penalties including jail sentences and heavy fines for the 
business manager and the editor. The result was very whole- 
some and the episode served to let the Filipino newspaper 
men know that there were certain lengths beyond which 
they could not go.? 

It naturally followed that the Filipino press should be very 
bitter against the libel law. They would not admit that the 
law was a very moderate one, and did not hesitate to vent 
their spleen in no uncertain terms. El Ideal, official organ of 
the Nationalist Party, said editorially: 


That law is very rigorous, too rigorous, so rigorous that it is not 
compatible with the liberal and democratic customs of which the 
sons of Uncle Sam are so vainglorious. ... 

If to tell truths, place one’s finger on purulent sores, uncover 
unhealthful deposits, unmask shams, is to be libellous, then let it 
be said once for all: Down with Democracy! There is no liberty of 
the press! Here the Cesars are the arbiters of the people. ... 

And all the holy mission of the press is almost frustrated by the 
existence of the Libel Law. Should such a condition be consented 
to in a free country? Let our delegates answer the question.’ 


Had this law not been in effect, there would have been no 
security for any official, or in fact any resident of the Islands, 
from the most scurrilous attacks. The result would shortly 
have been a wholesale system of blackmail levied by these 
papers upon the well-to-do, who would have had to submit in 
order to keep their names from being smirched. 

The following editorial which appeared in one of the Amer- 


1 This article, entitled ‘Aves de Rapifia’ (‘Birds of Prey’), appeared in El 
Renacimiento of October 30, 1908. 

2 *T may not have told of Worcester winning his suit against the Renacimtento and 
getting F 60,000 [$30,000] damages awarded to him by Judge Jenkins. Renacimiento 
has closed up, and went out hurling anathemas and proclaiming with a loud voice 
how an all-powerful government was choking the voice of the people. Renacimiento 
had published a base libel on Worcester, charging him with corruption, and he has 
done a great public service in closing it up.’ (Journal, m1, 407-08, February 1, 1910.) 

‘Some of the local newspapers are very nasty just now. The Vanguardia, which 
has taken the place of the Renacimiento, is engaged in stirring up hatred of the 
Americans and trying to make trouble. I am trying to get at them rationally and 
show them the folly of it.’ (Journal, m1, 421, February 18, 1910.) 

8 Translated from El Ideal, January 26, 1911. 
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ican papers in Manila described fairly and temperately the 
attitude of the Filipino press: 


It would be curious but interesting to know whether the editorial 
writers of our Filipino contemporaries ever stop to consider what is 
the tone and temper of their comment on matters of public interest 
from day to day. If all other records of affairs in the Philippines 
during (say) the last three years were destroyed, save only the files 
of these papers, what would some future historian gather of the 
American government in these Islands? It is not too much to 
say that he would find charges of oppression, of wrong-doing, of 
injustice to the people, without a parallel in the world to-day, 
for it is difficult to remember an issue in which motives either mean 
or bullying, or otherwise contemptible, are not ascribed to the gov- 
ernment or some branch of it. If this future historian did not 
reason that the embittered writers did protest too much, he would 
be forced to the conclusion that the United States had imposed 
upon the Filipino people a rule of tyranny, and rulers self-seeking, 
dishonest and cruel. 

Such personal acquaintance with the writers of these frequent 
Philippics as we enjoy leads us to the conviction that they believe 
neither the one thing nor the other — however much their written 
words may belie them. They would probably admit, in conversa- 
tion, that the government of these Islands by the United States — 
while it had been marred by mistakes not a few — had yet been a 
just government, making for progress, freedom, and general en- 
lightenment. They would be willing to confess that the Philippines 
to-day had reached a stage of national development quite wonder- 
ful when it is remembered that little more than a decade ago the 
country had been devastated by war and insurrection. But you 
may search the files of their respective publications, and find never 
a hint of it. 

Why? It is probably an unpleasant habit which has grown on 
these writers little by little. They have long ago passed the point 
at which they might discover that they are unjust, that their dig- 
nity suffers in this continual vilification, and that the cause for 
which it is to be presumed that they are fighting is the loser by 
their obvious unfairness. They are apparently unable to realize 
that they contribute to keep alive in the people who read their 
periodicals a feeling of dissatisfaction and discontent... They 
conceive it to be their duty, not to applaud the good and to praise 
where praise is due, but to distort actions and motives, to condemn 
upon insufficient premises, and to poison effort for the general good 
with suspicion. 

It is not a noble conception of the duty of an editorial writer, but 
it is perhaps too late to hope for an improvement.! 

1 Manila Times, July 7, 1913. 

See Appendix XXII for typical examples of Filipino newspaper abuse. , 
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The policy of the government in regard to the Filipino 
press was an effort toward friendly approach and concilia- 
tion. Every day, at a certain fixed hour, the Governor- 
General received representatives of newspapers at his office, 
and gave out such items of governmental news as could 
judiciously be made public, including information received 
by cable from Washington, policies formulated by the Com- 
mission or the Governor-General, and such administrative 
activities as seemed to be of public interest. Newspaper men 
were given the opportunity to ask questions in regard to mat- 
ters of the day and the replies of the Governor-General to 
these queries were thus made available to the public. 

Moreover, on his inspection trips round the Islands, it was 
not uncommon for the Governor-General to invite the lead- 
ing editors of one or more newspapers to accompany him, 
giving them an opportunity to see the government in opera- 
tion, and to learn and report on the conditions through the 
provinces. That these attentions shown men prominent in 
the native press were productive of good results was abun- 
dantly proved by the more friendly spirit shown — always 
personally, and sometimes editorially — by these newspaper 
men. 

Acting Governor Gilbert’s activities in establishing agri- 
cultural colonies in Mindanao were greatly praised by Fili- 
pinos generally, and in this connection an occasional reluc- 
tant word of commendation, qualified by reservations, even 
found its way into the hostile Filipino press.’ 


1 The following entry in the journal of the Governor-General records an instance 
when this privilege had to be withdrawn: 

‘I have finally reached the limit of my patience with the Vanguardia, and on 
reading a thing which was a palpable insult to me, called their editor in and told him 
that in view of a long series of abusive and unjust attacks culminating in insult, I 
should henceforth deny their representative the courtesy of the interviews which I 
have constantly accorded all the representatives of the press each day in my office.’ 
(Journal, rv, 433, August 7, 1911.) 

A later comment on this entry read: ‘There was quite a little tempest in a teapot 
over this and I had quite an amusing time with the other newspaper men.’ 

2 La Democracia of July 29, 1912, under the caption, ‘A Great Project,’ said: 

*,.. We confess without hesitation that the purpose revealed by Mr. Gilbert 
Friday evening is one of the most transcendental measures conceived during the 
present administration to uplift our agriculture, threatened with death. However, 
schooled by painful experience, we cannot but formulate some buts to so great a 
project. Just as beautiful as this, and not less beneficial for our people, was the plan 
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On rare occasions one or another of the papers changed the 
tone of uniform hostility with which it criticized and came 
out with some really friendly editorial or laudatory comment. 
For example, El Ideal held out the olive branch and printed 
the following: 


The year begins under very favorable auspices. The govern- 
ment officials, foreigners in the country, identify themselves, how- 
ever, with our longings, endeavoring to make themselves pleasing 
in the eyes of the governed people. Relations between Americans 
and Filipinos are in general very cordial. The former join us in our 
cult to Rizal and before the altar of the hero we have both laid 
aside the differences which exist between us. 

The Filipinos never reject the hand which is offen to them. 
They are friends to him who offers them his friendship. 

In so favorable a situation we may cherish the most flattering 
hopes. We trust that justice will be done to a whole race anxious 
to figure in the concert of civilized peoples with the best desires to 
establish cordial relations with them.! 


The newspapers reflected the tendency on the part of the 
Philippine people to take a despondent attitude toward the 
economic condition of their country.? The Filipino is a very 


to buy, with public money, the friar lands and to resell them to the occupants, but 
we have seen how the benefit of the people was only a pretext, for those purchased 
lands have gone into other hands. [Note: How far this was at variance with the 
facts may be seen in Chapter XVI, ante, 58-59.] 

‘Therefore, it is to be feared that Mr. Gilbert’s plan may prove one more means 
for the great companies to get possession of our lands in Mindanao to the serious in- 
jury of our national interests. And this fear rises in degree when we consider that 
Mindanao, with the exception of Misamis and Surigao, is beyond the control of our 
Legislature, for which reason the latter will hardly be able to exercise strict super- 
vision over the money of the insular treasury which may be employed in Mindanao, 
as now occurs with the money destined for the Mountain Province.’ (Translation.) 

1 Translated from El Ideal, January 2, 1912. 

The same paper, on December 31, 1912, printed a cordial editorial in part as 
follows: 

‘The most salient fact in the celebration of Rizal Day of 1912 is the... singular 
identification of the government with the spirit of the Filipino people. From the 
Chief Executive to the last American agent of order, all the American elements 
living with us have joined in the cult of the people to Rizal with the same enthusiasm 
and fervor as our own people. The conduct of the American government is the kind 
that, while dignifying and honoring the race governed, attracts the latter’s gratitude 
and unconditional good will.’ (Translation.) 

2 An example of this exaggerated pessimism is the following passage translated 
from one of the Manila papers: 

“It is not a pleasing nor easy task to review the events of the year which has just 
expired. It was mournful; the memory of the unfortunate occurrences which filled 
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modest person and is prone to depreciate that which belongs 
to him. If you praise one of his belongings, he is apt im- 
mediately to dissent as to its desirability, beauty, or value.! 
Similarly in regard to his country. He likes to hear it praised, 
but in speaking of it himself is apt to be depreciatory. 

On journeys of inspection through the Islands one could 
not help being struck by the frequency with which first one 
Filipino orator and then another would mention the ‘crisis’ 
through which the country was passing, speaking in most har- 
rowing terms of the business depression which threatened his 
province with ruin. These expressions bore no relation what- 
ever to the actual facts then existing in the province. The 
crops could be unusually good and the prices unusually high, 
but the inevitable ‘crisis’ would be bewailed none the less.? 

There was also a tendency to complain against the taxes, 
which, as earlier set forth, were preposterously small.? On one 
occasion when the Governor-General during an inspection 
trip visited a small town in the province of Albay, two village 
orators voiced. the usual wail of economic prostration and 
utter inability of the people to meet the ‘heavy rate of taxa- 
tion’ imposed. Sefior Quezon, then an Assemblyman from the 
province of Tayabas, who was of the party, asked leave to 
answer. He pointed out in a few very striking words that his 
people were ambitious for nationality and that it was a poor 
patriot who tried to show that his people could not pay the 
low rate of taxation then prevailing, because he proved in so 
doing that they were incapable of attaining their nationality, 
since with that would come additional responsibilities and 


Philippine annals of 1911 causes disquiet in the most optimistic spirit. Great fires, 
hurricanes, floods, shipwrecks, epidemics among work animals, and other calamities 
have sown desolation, weeping, and ruin in fields and cities. The history of the year 
is like a Sybiline chapter of Madame de Thebes.’ (El Ideal, January 2, 1912.) 

1 A visitor to the Islands said in conversation with a young Filipino girl that her 
mother was most attractive, to which the girl replied, ‘Not so very.’ 

2 Just at the height of the Filipino clamor about their woeful economic condition, 
an American newspaper in Manila published a few interesting and reassuring facts: 

‘The community is solidly on its feet. The banks are doing a very profitable 
business, and the balance sheets for last year of all the large concerns here, financial 
and commercial, prove that the twelvemonth past was flatteringly gainful.’ (The 
Cablenews-American, February 2, 1908.) 

3 The whole subject of Philippine taxation and statistics comparing the Philippine 
rate with that of other countries are set forth in Chapter VI, ‘Finances,’ 1, 259 ff. 
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additional expenses.! This, however, did not deter him later, 
in the capacity of Resident Commissioner, from charging on 
the floor of Congress that his people were being heavily taxed.” 

An orator at a Labor Day meeting in 1910, taking taxation 
as his text, developed his theme as follows: 


Compatriots, if I am to express my true desires, I shall tell you 
that I am glad that the American government is increasing all the 
burdens now weighing on the Filipino people, for if they do not 
increase the taxes we shall not enjoy independence. In the time of 
Spain this same thing occurred, and because of those taxes which 
weighed upon us, t the Filipino people united and acquired the lib- 
erties we now enjoy. For this reason, I repeat that it would please 
me for them to squeeze all they possibly can out of us in taxes, for 
in that way we shall learn to disunite ourselves from them. When 
powder is pressed, it explodes with greater force, producing the 
crash of a cannon, but if powder is not suitably compressed, its 
explosion does no damage and its detonation is not heavy; for this 
reason I desire that the people be crushed with high taxes because 
in this manner we shall secure our independence. Let us honor the 
memory of Andrés Bonifacio ® and imitate his holy ideal. Let us 
honor the memory of the Filipino who gave the first cry of rebellion 
in Balintawac.* 


1 “We had sessions in each town. The first two or three complained of the land 
tax, and Quezon made wonderful replies, supporting the government and absolutely 
winning over his hearers.’ (Journal, 11, 293, September 20, 1909.) 

2In May, 1910, Resident Commissioner Quezon said in Congress: 

. The economic condition confronting the American Government in the 
Philippines requires, in truth, a very simple form of government, so as to avoid 
laying any unnecessary burden of taxation upon the people. But, instead of this, 
we have imposed upon us an expensive government, out of all keeping with the 
ability of the country to support it.... 

“The result of all this is that we are overtaxed. 

“The revenues from all sources of the insular, provincial, and municipal govern- 
ments for the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1909, amounted to over $21,000,000. 
If we compare this amount with the $20,168,991.02, which was the total money in 
circulation on that date, we find that the taxation is such as to require the payment 
to the government of the entire circulation once in each year. These figures speak 
for themselves.’ (Congressional Record, 61st Congress, 2d Session, Vol. 45, part 6, 
p. 6311.) 

The fact that the total currency in circulation on a given date was less than the 
total revenues of government during the year obviously has no bearing on the burden 
of cost of government. 

Also, it is interesting to note that later, during the period in which Sefior Quezon 
as President of the Philippine Senate dominated the Legislature, the number of bu- 
reaus, the total cost of government, and the rate of taxation were all substantially 
increased. 

8 Leader of the Katipunan. See Vol. 1, 55 ff. 


4 This speech was reported by a secret agent who attended the meeting in Tondo. 
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In addition to the complaint that the taxation was too 
high, the newspapers did not fail to charge that the govern- 
ment was expensive and extravagant, and to harp very 
steadily upon these themes.} 

One of the potent agencies for harmonious codperation and 
mutual understanding between the American administrators 
and the Filipinos lay in the frequent journeys of inspection 
undertaken by the Governor-General, Vice-Governor, and 
Commissioners.” These inspection trips were extremely 
onerous, and were made by steamer, train, or automobile, 
or by a combination of these means. The mountains were 
traversed on horseback in the annual visits to the tribal peo- 
ples, during which the party often spent the night in tents, 
or in the homes of Igorots, or in public buildings erected by 
the Igorots themselves. 

Throughout the regularly organized provinces the recep- 
tions given to the Governor-General were almost always 
marked with the utmost cordiality, the populace turned out 
practically to a man, and the streets were filled with throngs 
of people. The houses were decorated with bright colored 
flags, and ornamental arches were erected under which the 
formal procession went on its way to some building decorated 
for the public reception. There an open session would be held 
and everybody given an opportunity to speak; afterwards 
interviews would be given to those wishing a word in private. 
Then would follow the inspection of the jail and usually other 
public buildings, perhaps the schools, where exercises or 


1 Typical of such expressions by the Filipino press is the following extract from an 
editorial in El Ideal, June 27, 1912: 

‘...the country has been able to support, although with great hardships and 
manifest dissatisfaction of the tax-paying ptblic, so prodigal an administration as 
the present régime with its well-paid and complex bureaucracy, its Benguet Road, 
its official summering [at Baguio], its innumerable sinecures, its costly Bureau of 
Navigation, extraordinary public works, its modern and well equipped although 
inadequate system of public schools, its American judiciary, and in a word the very 
important betterments which the Philippine treasury has supported without the 
least public protest. 

‘...the government has maintained an administration distinguished especially 
by its luxury and by the grandeur and costs of its projects.’ (Translation.) 

2 One of the highest leaders of the Nationalist Party informed the Governor- 
General in 1910 that his official travels throughout the Islands had assured 
him of the sympathy and friendship of more Filipinos than ever before knew a 
Governor-General. (Journal, 1v, 135, July 9, 1910.) 
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exhibitions were likely to be held. In the evening the public 
repaired to a banquet hall where an elaborate feast of many 
courses was sure to be prepared, placing a heavy duty upon 
the digestive organs of the guests of honor. In some instances 
rival factions prepared rival banquets and, in the interests of 
harmony, the inspecting party divided its attendance be- 
tween the two. And finally, there was an inevitable bazle, or 
dance, which lasted almost all the night.! The Filipinos have 
a genius for hospitality, and make cordial and gracious hosts. 
The Moros and tribal peoples also have great native hospi- 
tality. 

As indicated in an earlier chapter, the American govern- 
ment was somewhat hastily organized. The positions were 
filled largely by men who had come to the Islands in the 
army, either as volunteer officers, noncommissioned officers, 
or enlisted men, and it was inevitable that there should be 
some misfits among these hastily assembled thousands. It 
was also inevitable that some should find that the enervating 
influences of the tropics weakened their moral fibre, and that 
they fell victims to temptations which they would have re- 
sisted in the environment of home influence and traditions, 
assisted by the rigors of their accustomed home climate. The 
few who fell suffered the penalty of dismissal, sometimes 
deportation, or in the worst cases trial and imprisonment for 
crime. The number of the latter was extremely small, and 
the fact of their punishment was one of the outstanding 
things in the situation which served to impress upon Fili- 
pinos in general the impartiality with which justice was 
administered in the Islands and the rigid attitude of the 
administration toward evil-doing by whomsoever done. 

Americans, whether officials or not, if convicted of crime 
were sent to prison and made to serve their sentences regard- 
less of their previous social or political standing. No fear and 
no favoritism were shown. Filipinos formerly believed that 
men of means usually could escape punishment, but Amer- 

1So universal was the practice of preparing cordial receptions for the visiting 
officials on their inspection trips, that the Governor-General noted in his journal as 
most extraordinary one instance, out of more than a thousand such visits, where a 
town failed in this respect. He commented: ‘This is the only town I remember ever 


visiting where, knowing I was coming, they made no effort to greet me somehow.’ 
(Journal, rv, 124, June 24, 1910.) 
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ican justice was impartial and inexorable. Although Filipino 
papers did not fail to comment caustically upon the mis- 
demeanors of these Americans, there is very little doubt that 
their comments served to advertise the fact that Americans 
were sent to prison for their misdeeds just as were Filipinos. 
Thus the public was made to realize that in the punishment of 
crime no distinction was made between races. 

Particularly vicious were the comments of the papers in 
regard to American officials against whom charges had been 
brought. It was a common trait among the Filipinos who 
had been caught in any irregularity or impropriety to seek 
to build a ‘backfire’ for their own protection by bringing 
counter charges against the official concerned in their ex- 
posure. 

Mention has already been made of how liable to such 
charges were Constabulary officers! When one of these 
charges was brought, the vitriolic Filipino press immedi- 
ately assumed that the person so charged was guilty, and 
demanded his separation from the service even before there 
had been time for the beginning of an investigation into the 
merits of the case. Were the charge not proved and the officer 
concerned exonerated, these newspapers, ignoring the estab- 
lished facts, professed themselves violently incensed at the 
policy of ‘whitewashing’ evil doers and clamored, in issue 
after issue, for their punishment.’ 


1 See Vol.1, 216. 

2 The following, quoted from La Democracia of February 15, 1912, is typical: 

‘Notwithstanding the suggestion of the “Free Press” regarding the necessity for 
the people to codperate with the press in the campaign to compel government officials 
not only to purify the administration of the Archipelago in general and especially 
the government of the city of Manila, where unheard-of abuses and crimes have 
been. discovered which reveal deep and extensive administrative corruption, but 
principally so that the lying functionaries may not go without proper and severe 
corrective, we have believed that such intervention of the people was premature and 
unnecessary because we cherished the hope that the Governor-General would silence 
the clamor of the press by adopting rigorous measures as soon as the investigation 
entrusted to Solicitor-General Harvey should terminate.’ (Translation.) 

See also Appendix XXII for similar quotations. 5 

The Governor-General in one case found it necessary to make the following public 
announcement in answer to ill-considered and unfair clamor for precipitate action: 

“It is the intention of the government to clean up the situation, but this cannot be 
done by assuming any men guilty without absolute proof, and until facts are secured 
showing that there has been evil doing, the government will stand by its employees. 

We do not want any of the guilty to escape by reason of a lack of thoroughness in 
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Notable instances of this occurred in connection with cer- 
tain American police officers in Manila. The salaries paid for 
these positions were not high enough to assure that all Amer- 
ican members of the force would be of a class that could be 
relied upon not to commit abuses, and ceaseless vigilance 
had to be maintained in the supervising force to run down and 


rectify such abuses as crept in. With several hundred police-’ 


men it was inevitable that a certain proportion would accept 


bribes to protect people caught gambling, or fail to take a 


drunken citizen to the lock-up. 


The Filipinos did not realize that an unjust charge of some 


great offense made it extremely difficult to discipline men 
who were found on investigation to be guilty of minor offenses. 
To separate such men from the service would inevitably 
have ruined their future prospects because nobody would 
believe that their punishment was not due to their having 
been found guilty of the major offense, and that the govern- 
ment officials were unwilling to admit it and to that extent 


were protecting them. The only thing left for the govern- 


ment in such cases was reprimand, or perhaps the imposition 


of an administrative fine, which was characterized by the. 


press as ‘whitewashing.’ 

It was a matter of course that the papers should allege that 
too slow progress was being made in the Filipinization of the 
government ‘service. They were clamorously in favor of 
indiscriminate Filipinization.! The rate at which the service 


was being Filipinized is set forth later and the statistics 


preparing the case against them, and also do not want any innocent men to suffer. 


“The fact that so important an investigation moves slowly does not mean that the 


government is any the less in earnest. Although there is impatience in some direc-- 


tions that the government should act more quickly, it is not advisable to do so.’ 


1 The following is translated from an editorial on this subject in La Vanguardia, 


August 2, 1910: 

‘Progress in Filipinization — let us see if there has really been progress. Governor 
Forbes says there has been. There has been progress in the increase of the proportion 
of Filipino employees; that is to say, proportionately, these have increased in number, 
according to the Governor as explained by Secretary Carpenter. That increase is 
not satisfactory. Let us understand this. The fact that there have been appointed in 
the last eight years in the civil service two thousand Filipino employees, in greater 
part subordinates with miserable salaries, and after demonstrated fitness, while the 
number of American officials has continued almost without change, their total 
salaries reaching almost a million and a half since 1908, proves that this numerical 
progress of the Filipino element 7s not satisfactory.’ 
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there given show that the process was moving steadily along 
carefully considered lines.1 These lines, however, were not 
satisfactory to the Filipino who had his eyes fixed solely upon 
the higher positions, and ignored a steady thrust upward 
through the service of young Filipinos who were receiving 
careful training and being equipped along the only safe lines 
for later leadership. The following quotation from La 
Vanguardia shows the extremes to which this paper, at that 
time particularly antagonistic, would go: ‘American sover- 
eignty is a bold bleeding of the Filipino treasury. The Fili- 
pino taxpayer represents for the American to whom Provi- 
dence entrusted our destinies, a rain of blessings.’ ? 

The same paper printed a letter from a Filipino who wrote 
of the ‘general clamor for the reduction of the government 
appropriations by abolishing all luxury and unnecessary 
personnel,’ and stated it was public opinion ‘that in nearly 
all government offices there are employees whose work and 
services are not worth half the salary said employees receive 
and there are some who receive fabulous salaries but who do 
nothing more (in the office, of course) than yawn, stretch their 
arms and legs and kill tume, as those who see them are in the 
habit of saying.’ * This in spite of the fact that the American 
civil officials were as honest, efficient, and hardworking a set 
of men as could be found anywhere in public or private life. 
The magnitude of the injustice done to both American and 
Filipino civil servants by such statements is apparent from 
the fact, revealed in the report of the Reorganization Com- 
mittee in 1905, that during the twelvemonth ending April 30 
of that year the personnel of the various bureaus and offices 
of the government rendered a total of 277,398 hours of over- 


1See Chapter XX, post, 165-68. 


2 Translated from La Vanguardia, April 12, 1911. 

Inconnection with the complaint frequently made by Filipinosthat the Americans 
in the Islands were paying high salaries to themselves, it is interesting to note the 
comment made by Mr. Sherwood Eddy, Asiatic Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. After visiting the Islands he wrote a series of articles for 
Indian papers. In these he drew an interesting comparison between the salaries paid 
in the Philippine Islands and those in India, and in connection with salaries of 
Americans in the Islands he said: ‘It is surprising they have been able to command 
such ability for such small remuneration.” (As reported in the Manila Times, May 
27, 1911.) 


3 Translated from La Vanguardia, December 7, 1912. 
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time work.! It is interesting to note in this connection the 
comment, quoted elsewhere,? of Mr. R. McCulloch Dick, in 
his paper, the ‘Philippines Free Press,’ that ‘considering the 
cost of living and the scale of remuneration obtaining out- 
side of the government service, most of our government em- 
ployees are underpaid rather than overpaid.’ 

One cause of irritation between Americans and Filipinos 
was the fact that very generally Americans were paid at a 
higher rate than were Filipinos for the same class of service. 
This was not true of professional men, such as lawyers — 
whether judges or prosecuting attorneys — Constabulary 
officers, doctors, etc. It was true, however, for all clerical 
positions and most others in the classified civil service. It 
was some years before the Americans found out just how far 
they could rely upon Filipinos to do the different classes of 
work required in government service. It took time to train 
a body of public servants to sufficient proficiency in English 
to conduct business in that language; and it was natural for 
bureau chiefs to feel that they must have somebody in whom 
they felt more confidence than they then could in Filipinos, 
with whom owing to the difference of language they found 
difficulty in reaching complete understanding. As mentioned 
in the chapter on ‘Education,’ Filipinos are very quick to 


1 STATEMENT OF OVERTIME 
BUREAUS AND OFFICES OF THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT 
May 1, 1904, to April 30, 1905 


[Source: Report of the Reorganization Committee, 1905, 157.] 


Number Number 


Bureau or office Bureau or office 


of hours of hours 
Hxecutive Durcaul meee rinetee: eee 24,924 Bureau of the Insular Auditor.... 9,952 
Philippine Civil Service Board..... 16,097 Bureau of Customs and Immigra- 
Bureau of Insular Purchasing Agent 25,308 19 (0) | OP EMP RE eG Mai vic. 4.0 17,657 
Officevot PortiWorkse.iee eae ee 4,631 Bureau of Internal Revenue....... 9,850 
Burealt ot Forestry fit Css ies 7,189 Insular Cold Storage and Ice Plant. 1,014 
Mining Bureaus. s.aaa c cit 1,361 Supreme. Courts.0. 5. «eee 3,187 
Philippine Weather Bureau........ 3,481 Court of First Instance, Manila... . 2,786 
Bureau of Public Lands........... 1,150 Court of Customs Appeals......... 142 
Bureau of Agriculture............. 149 Court of Land Registration........ 1,557 
Bureau of Government Laboratories. 7,937 Office of the Attorney-General.... 1,316 
Civil Sanitarium, Benguet......... 2,931 Bureau of Education.............. 2,049 
Butea. of Posts 75.34. o dn es 73,719 Bureau of Public Printing......... 19,209 
Bureau of Philippines Constabulary . 4,358 Bureau of Archives, Patents, etc... 726 
iBureaw of Prisons. ere pie ee 7,938 Bureau of Architecture............ 8,787 
Bureau of Coast Guard and Trans- American Circulating Library...... 114 
DOECATION | 2. ateattaye erro gM 2,708 Official Gazette? eee 665 
Bureau of Engineering............ 6,461 Total 2 OO 977.398 


Bureau of the Insular Treasury.... 13,045 


2 See Chapter XXI, post, 225. 
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learn, and they proved competent to a degree that surprised 
Americans. There is no doubt but that these early prejudices 
could have been overruled by more strict orders on the part 
of the American department heads, and the Filipinization 
have been conducted much more rapidly without serious 
detriment to the service. To this extent the complaints of the 
Filipinos voiced very generally by their newspapers were 
justified. On the other hand, it was not to the interest of the 
Filipinos themselves nor of the government that Filipinos 
should receive a higher rate of pay than, under the operation 
of the law of supply and demand, their services would com- 
mand in commercial houses. The efficiency of commercial 
institutions and of the government is unfavorably affected 
by unnecessary and wide disparities in the rates paid by 
each for the same kind of service. When placing a Filipino 
in a position formerly held by an American, the government 
was acting quite properly in reducing the salary to the 
amount necessary to secure that kind of service in a commer- 
cial enterprise and to enable the recipient to live the kind of 
life to which he had been accustomed. It was too much to 
expect that the Filipino-owned newspapers would accept any 
such broad view of this problem, and the fact that for certain 
higher positions there was no discrimination made, gave 
grounds for an argument in favor of all positions being simi- 
larly treated. And, naturally, this view was popular with 
Filipino aspirants for office. 

It is fair to say that the greatest agency in harmonizing 
Americans and Filipinos was that of the teachers and the 
schools. The American teachers were welcomed heartily. 
The Filipinos wanted education; they liked the teachers and 
the teachers liked them. Scattered about in isolated towns 
and villages all over the Islands, these teachers became true 
crusaders preaching the advent of the modern era. They 
taught much more than mere book knowledge. They taught 
the American spirit, fairness in play, the dignity of labor, 
hygiene, beautification of home, and the spirit of democracy 
and of progress. The work of these brave American men and 
women who gave the best that was in them — the best part 
of their lives and their hearts — to that work in the Philip- 
pine Islands should be spoken of reverently. 
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Next came the Constabulary. This force of Filipino sol- 
diers was at first almost exclusively commanded by American 
officers. These brave officers, at one time as many as two 
hundred and sixty-four, won the confidence, esteem, and af- 
fection of their men, and in their constant contact with the 
people served also as an embodiment of the American spirit. 
True knights errant of the modern day, they couched their 
lances against the evils, fought many and sometimes losing 
battles, but always in the interests of progress and of 
civilization. 

Other agencies of the government — the. doctors, the 
engineers, and provincial treasurers, all young and active 
Americans — did their share and did it well, but in number 
they were much fewer than the teachers or the Constabulary 
officers and consequently their collective opportunity for 
contact was much more limited. Could an adequate force of 
American doctors have been put into the field, these good 
Samaritans would certainly have healed the public spirit 
and won the confidence and love of the people with great 
rapidity. 

The growth of the idea of independence is traced elsewhere 
in this volume, but it must be touched upon here as one of 
the great contributing causes underlying the attitude of the 
Filipino toward the United States. Could all question of 
changed political relationship have been eliminated, the 
development of the Philippine Islands would have been more 
rapid. 

The fear that capitalists would engage in active propa- 
ganda against the Filipinos’ attaining their ideal of national- 
ity was the controlling cause of Filipino hostility to Ameri- 
cans bringing in large amounts of capital. 

In the United States, the last years of the nineteenth and 
the first decade of the twentieth centuries were a period 
marked by hostility to an awful creation, held up to the pub- 
,lic by cartoonists in daily and weekly papers as an ogre with 
frightful tusks with which he crunched the bodies of the 
common people as he ate them. This ogre was known as 
“The Trusts.’ The Filipinos, in desperate need of capital, 
were alarmed lest this awful creature should land on their 
Islands and begin eating their people, and newspapers spoke 
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in awed tones of the possibility of a trust coming to gorge 
itself on their defenseless bodies.! 

La Vanguardia in 1910 even charged that the improve- 
ments the Americans were making were in reality for the 
purpose of protecting those who, through the trusts, came to 
rob the people. It said: 


...we see the arrival of American trusts to monopolize our 
mines, fields and forests, products and even laborers, through the 
Payne Bill. , 

We see the significant withdrawal from the Civil Service of en- 
gineers and talented experts, after having possessed themselves of 
all the data, resources and secrets which concern our economic 
life, later to engage in representing here powerful business houses 
and development enterprises. 

We see the energy and persistency of our government in improv- 
ing the condition of the roads and other means of communication, 
as well as the sanitary conditions of towns and even mountainous 
regions, for the purpose, doubtless, of making easier the life and 
transactions of the men who are to engage in great enterprises 
which are already appearing to an alarming extent.’ 


It was indeed an extraordinary failure on the part of this 
newspaper to grasp the spirit of American service to the 
Islands. Could anything have been further from the mark - 
than their absurd charge that Americans were improving 
the roads, railroads, and sanitary condition of towns, not for 
the benefit of the people, but so that the conditions would 
not be a menace to American capitalists when they came to 
take away their money! 

Fear of the trusts was played upon by the officers of the 
Anti-Imperialist League, who, honestly believing as they did 
that American capital would militate against the realization 
of Philippine independence, encouraged among the Filipinos 
the opposition to the coming of capital. This fear caused the 
Assembly to oppose — fortunately without success — the 


1 La Democracia, organ of the Progresista Party, published on May 23, 1910, an 
article entitled ‘The Younger Generation of Filipinos Protests Against the Trusts,’ 
which told of a mass meeting, chiefly of students, to protest against the sale of lands 
to foreigners. La Democracia described this meeting as ‘the cry of our own people 
who feel upon them the heavy hand of foreign exploitation, who feel in their vitals 
the claws of the hyena which, avid for flesh and blood, abandons its den in search of 
new fields for the satisfaction of its voracity.’ (Translation.) 

2 Translated from La Vanguardia, February 5, 1910. 
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granting of free trade between the Islands and the United 
States. The feeling of the Filipinos is perhaps best expressed 
by the organ of the Nationalists, the dominant party, in 
August, 1910: 


Each American commercial enterprise that takes root here 
means one more argument in favor of the retention of the Islands. 
Each American dollar that is invested in this country is a tie that 
binds the fortunes of our fatherland to the interests of the sovereign 
country. This conviction is the cause of the patriotic attitude of 
the Philippine Assembly in opposing with all its might the Payne 
Bill; and is also the motive of the present brave and frank opposi- 
tion of the entire country to the sale of large tracts of our lands to 
American syndicates.! 


One unfortunate episode illustrative of the fear enter- 
tained by Filipinos of the advent of American capital oc- 
curred in connection with the disposition of the friar lands. 
Most of these lands, as has been explained, were occupied by 
Filipinos, but there were several large tracts unoccupied. One 
such tract of over fifty thousand acres was the San José 
estate situated on the island of Mindoro, except for Palawan 
the most sparsely populated of the larger islands, having only 
eighteen inhabitants to the square mile. Most of this popula- 
tion was located in a few coastal villages, the remainder of 
this large island being dense, malarial jungle, extremely 
mountainous, and inhabited by a scattered tribe of savages 
known as the Mangyans. It would be hard to find any place 
in the archipelago more difficult to dispose of, and less dan- 
gerous to the aspirations of the Filipinos even if sold in large 
areas. 

The government felt it had made a very fortunate trade 
when it succeeded in selling the San José estate to sugar 
interests who agreed to build there a large sugar central. In 
spite of the reputable character of the purchasers, who spent 


1 Translated from El Ideal, August 6, 1910. 

The same newspaper, in its issue of August 30, 1911, further stated: 

“Commissioner Quezon, and with him the Filipino people, in opposing the coming 
of American capital, does so convinced of the pernicious results which the taking 
root of extensive American interests in these Islands would bring to the country, 
from the point of view of its political ideals. They act thus, bearing in mind the 
painful experience of other peoples. . . that have fallen under the tyrannical yoke of 
capital, either native or foreign.’ (Translation.) 
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millions of dollars developing the property, they encountered 
suspicion and more or less hostility on the part of many 
prominent Filipinos. Legislative intervention imposed the 
requirement that the company virtually return a large part 
of the land to government control, with the idea of placing it 
in the hands of Filipino planters.1. For several years the 
operations of the company were unprofitable and proposed 
measures of government assistance, somewhat along lines 
pursued by the government through the National Bank in 
behalf of sugar centrals in Negros and Luzon, failed to materi- 
alize. ‘The properties of the company finally passed into the 
hands of the bondholders. 

This failure of so large an investment of American capital 
is alleged to have been due to the unfriendly attitude of 
influential Filipinos and it has undoubtedly tended to dis- 
courage further American investment in the Islands. 

There were not lacking public-spirited Filipinos who believed 
in the necessity of bringing in outside capital, and were not 
afraid to say so. The Honorable Teodoro Yangco, afterward 
one of the Resident Commissioners in the United States, a 
capitalist and philanthropist of note, at a banquet tendered 
in his honor during a visit to Cebu said: ‘ What we need above 
all in the Philippines is the investment of American and 
foreign capital.’ ” 

Some economists among the Filipinos, eager for the ad- 
vantages that flow from capital and yet recognizing the op- 
position to American capital on the ground that it tended to 
work against their aspirations for independence, favored at- 
tracting capital from other countries. They felt that foreign 
capitalists would not have the same influence with Congress 
that Americans would have, or, if they did, would not be so 
likely to use it. And so one group of active Filipinos entered 
into negotiations with French capitalists to establish an 
agricultural bank in the Islands. The Legislature in three 
successive sessions enacted laws authorizing the establish- 
ment of the proposed bank with broad powers and for a 
period of fifty years, but the French group demanded a 
perpetual concession with exclusive privileges, which the 

1 Act No. 2720, Philippine Legislature, May 16, 1917. 

2 As reported in the Manila Daily Bulletin, December 10, 1912. 
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government as a matter of public policy could not grant to 
any bank, Filipino, American, or foreign. And yet the refusal 
to grant them to the French capitalists was bitterly assailed 
by the Filipino-owned papers, their attitude probably in- 
spired by the disappointed Filipino promoters of the project. 

Recently the tide has been turning quite strongly and 
Filipinos prominent in politics have become outspoken in 
expressing readiness to welcome American capital. 

The policy inaugurated by Governor Taft and followed by 
other civil officials in the Islands has been to treat the Fili- 
pinos as socially equal to themselves. Few, if any, important 
functions were held in the Governor-General’s palace without 
an important representation of Filipinos. They were wel- 
comed at receptions; they were invited to official banquets 
and unofficial meals; and the balls participated in by the 
high officials or the Governor-General usually began with the 
rigodon, or dance of honor, the Governor-General taking the 
ranking Filipino lady as his partner, and the wife of the Gov- 
ernor-General, or the highest ranking American lady present, 
going through the measured steps of this formal dance with 
the most prominent Filipino gentleman present. 

When the Philippine Assembly was inaugurated, Secretary 
Taft made the announcement that the Speaker of the As- 
sembly was to rank as the second personage of the Islands, 
following immediately after the Governor-General, which 
gave the Speaker precedence over the Commanding General 
of the United States troops in the Islands and the Admiral of 
the Asiatic fleet, if the latter happened to be in Manila.’ 
Secretary Taft’s announcement was hailed with a great deal 
of satisfaction by Filipinos. It was not favorably received 


1 La Democracia of August 19, 1912, had this to say: 

‘There is the work of our politicians tending to the creation of a territorial bank 
with French capital which proves conclusively our definite and reasonable attitude 
toward foreign capital. If that work failed, it was not the fault of our politicians but 
because of the persistence of Americans and even the insular government in pre- 
ferring American capital and putting obstacles in the way of capital from other 
sources.’ (Translation.) 

2 In a speech at the Army and Navy Club, October 19, 1907, Secretary Taft said: 

*,.. Tam going to make an order . . . that the Governor-General shall be first and 
the Speaker of the House [Assembly] shall be second. It ought to be possibly that 
the President of the Commission ought to be second, but as the Governor and the ~ 
President of the Commission are the same person that solves that difficulty.’ 
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by the army and navy and resulted in a certain aloofness on 
the part of these officials from functions which their presence 
would have graced. No Filipino would have resented a posi- 
tion immediately following these dignified representative 
officers at formal official and social functions. 

In Manila, where society was large and very varied, it was 
inevitable that social groups should be formed and that the 
tendency of like seeking like should manifest itself in Amer- 
icans forming most of their social contacts with people of their 
own race, and in Spaniards and Filipinos doing the same. In 
the provinces, society was much more cosmopolitan; the 
Americans in each of the provincial capitals and in the outly- 
ing cities of importance were not numerous enough to form a 
society of their own and they were thrown, naturally and 
inevitably, into close social relation with the more prominent 
Filipinos among whom they lived. Warm, cordial, and last- 
ing friendships were thus established which did much towards 
eradicating the feeling of Filipino hostility toward Americans 
with which the American administration was at first con- 
_ fronted, and creating in its stead confidence and mutual 
understanding. 

In the higher teates of the government the relations be- 
tween the Americans and the Filipinos were extremely 
friendly. One American who sat ten years on the Philippine 
Commission remembers hardly an instance of unpleasant or 
sharp words being spoken during the conduct of the business 
as between an American and a Filipino Commissioner. The 
sentiment was usually that of great cordiality, and differ- 
ences of opinion were worked out in a friendly spirit without 
heat or ill-feeling.? 

While there was undoubtedly a general fundamental desire 
for nationality by the Filipinos, there was also a fairly general 
realization of their own unreadiness, and much of the agita- 
tion in favor of independence was actuated more by a desire 
to get the votes of the people, who liked to hear their capac- 
ity praised, than by a desire to expedite an early departure 
of the Americans from the Islands. From time to time ru- 


1 One notable exception to this was the misunderstanding about the passage of the 
internal revenue bill, which resulted in the cabal against Governor-General Wright 
in which two Filipino Commissioners participated. 
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mors of threatened war between the United States and Japan 
appeared in the American and Filipino press. The bugaboo 
of an outbreak of hostilities between these two great and 
friendly countries was not infrequently brought up, usually 
by persons with ulterior motives, such as agitators who solic- 
ited funds that they themselves later pocketed. Press notices 
indicating the possibility of such a rupture occurred with 
sufficient frequency so that the question was often raised by 
Americans and by Filipinos as to the probable attitude of the 
Philippine people in case of such an event, and as to whether 
they would support the United States, side with Japan, or 
remain neutral. A Filipino government official, formerly 
a leading general in the insurrectionary army, informed the 
Secretary of Commerce and Police that in case of an out- 
break of hostilities between the United States and Japan he 
desired to resign his civil position and raise an army to fight 
for the United States. The reason he gave was that the 
Japanese and the Filipinos had sufficient racial similarity so 
that in case of annexation to Japan, the Filipinos as a race 
would cease to exist and would be dominated by and merged 
into the more powerful peoples to the north of them; that he 
wished to fight for the preservation of his as a separate race; 
and that his desire to fight on the side of the United States 
was induced by the hope of preserving the racial integrity of 
his own people rather than by any love of the country whose 
side he took. General Aguinaldo, when asked by a friend for 
his view, felt that the bulk of his people would be neutral, | 
that some would side with the United States and fight for it, 
and he also felt that a small minority would be inclined to 
take up arms for Japan.! 

Besides the danger to Filipinos on account of racial similar- 
ity, there were two very forceful reasons which would tend 
to make the Filipinos oppose possible annexation by their 
neighbor to the north. First, the difference of religion, nine- 


1 Journal, 1, 360, December 6, 1907. 

The Secretary of Commerce and Police told in his journal how another prominertt 
leader said ‘that if there were trouble and war with Japan, the Filipinos would turn 
to and help the Americans . . . [Commissioner] Legarda also felt the Filipinos would 
turn out and help the Americans, for although Japan would make promises of in- 
dependence, her performances in Formosa and Korea are too present and too patent.’ 
(Journal, 11, 200-01, March 19, 1907.) 
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tenths of the Filipinos being Christian, while the number of 
Christians in Japan was extremely small and not sufficient in 
any way to dominate their government. Second, the Filipino 
ideal of independence would be less likely to be realized, and 
participation in their government would be lessened as a 
result of a new domination, as they might have some form of 
government similar to that in effect in Korea or the island of 
Formosa. 

A most potent influence for the establishment and main- 
tenance of good relations between the Americans and Fili- 
pinos in this period was the wise and statesmanlike position 
of the Assembly leaders. The Honorable Sergio Osmefia, 
Speaker of the Assembly, believed so firmly in dealing always 
through acts of conciliation and friendly approach that he 
took occasion in the course of public addresses to give praise 
where he felt it could be given to the unselfish nature and 
efficiency of American work in the Islands.! 

It speaks well for the natural kindliness of the Filipino that, 
in spite of all the influences leading up to misunderstanding 
and suspicion of the motives of Americans, already outlined, 
the Filipinos and Americans should have been able to assume 
and maintain the generally cordiai relations which there is 
abundant proof have existed throughout the quarter century 
following the insurrection. These cordial relations have been 
based in large measure upon the realization by the Filipinos 
that the United States was acting in good faith and carrying 
out its undertakings in regard to liberalization of the govern- 
mental structure and granting in progressive stages increased 
participation by the Filipinos in the management of their 
own affairs. These steps have been outlined in other chap- 
ters. The Filipinos could contemplate the situation with 
complacency and.with the realization that the dreams of the 
great patriot Rizal had all come true, that any further aspira- 
tions they might have for the future, even to the extent of 
separation from the United States and ultimate independ- 
‘ ence, were beyond any dream that Rizal put in writing, 


1*The Governor-General and Speaker Osmefia made speeches [at the dedication 
of a new bridge], telling of the significance of the event. Sefior Osmefia’s speech was 
rather noteworthy, as he drew a sharp comparison between Spanish indifference and 
American hustle in regard to public improvements.’ (Journal, rv, 266-67, January 
3, 1911.) 
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however fondly he may have cherished them in his inmost 
thought. 

There was also a cause for satisfaction which lent itself to 
mutually friendly feelings in the fact that the Filipino pro- 
spered very greatly as a result of the opening of the markets 
of the United States to his products, and of the policy of the 
Americans of doing everything they could to see that the in- 
dividual Filipino got his share of what he earned. The rate 
of wages became substantially higher than ever before. It is 
a noteworthy fact that it has always been the policy of the 
British and Dutch colonial administrations to hold down the 
price of unskilled labor. The Americans, on the other hand, 
rejoiced to see the rate of wages rise, believing higher wages 
to be a measure of their success in administration.! The 
Filipino found he could earn, and was allowed to keep, many 
times what he had made in the days of the Spanish régime, 
and he was able to enter upon a much better scale of living 
than ever before. ; 

Purged of the exaggeration common to the unfriendly 
Filipino press, the point of view of the average Filipino 
politician, such as made up the majority of members of the 
Assembly, was very clearly and moderately set forth by Sefior 
Osmeiia, president of the Nationalist Party, in the memorial 
of the Nationalists in 1910, from which the following excerpts 
are taken: 


The gravest defect of the present system is entirely the result of 
mistrust in the capacity of the native, who is kept from developing 
in his own way and is forcibly subjected to a standard exclusively 
American. Little effort has been made to have the Filipinos them- 
selves fashion legislation adapted to the conditions and manners of 
the people. The legislation now in force has been drawn up along 
purely American lines, without knowledge of. the character and 
idiosyncrasy of the inhabitants of the country. Such legislation is 
not the work and product of the circumstances and the needs of 
this people, but a copy or imitation of laws taken from a people 
with different traits of character and a distinct type of civilization. 
The Philippine Assembly was created after the enactment of this © 
legislation and any effort to change it fundamentally is absolutely 
futile on account of the opposition, sometimes blind, of the other 
house of the Legislature. Thus it is that some laws have met with 


1See Chapter XXVI, post, 393 ff. 
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opposition in practice and observance on the part of the people of 
these Islands. 

In the executive branch of the government there is still a more 
evident exhibition of mistrust which is the basis of the system. 
The central government is conducted in such manner that it does 
not afford the Filipinos any opportunity for practical training in 
public affairs by means of direct contact with the methods of action 
and their difficulties. If it is presumed that the basis of the policy 
followed in the Philippines is the preparation of the Filipinos for 
the exercise of the powers of an independent government, we fail 
to see how under the present system such an end can be secured. 
For example, nearly all the chiefs of bureaus are Americans, as are 
their immediate assistants and local agents, that is, all those who 
take part in the formation and working out of the plans for the 
execution of the laws. Few Filipinos, if any, can by virtue of their 
official positions, participate in the drawing up and carrying out 
of these plans. The best education would be one placing the 
Filipinos in the field of practice and bringing them in contact, by 
virtue of the duties of their office, with the knowledge of the prac- 
tical methods and difficulties of the public service. 


In conclusion Sefior Osmefia wrote: 


They [the Filipinos] wish to believe that the American people 
was providentially guided to these Islands in order to save them 
from oppression. They acknowledge that the American people has 
conducted itself with liberality toward the Filipinos after the latter 
were conquered. But at the same time they believe that if such 
providential designs did exist, they have been completely carried 
out, and that after the twelve years that North America has 
sheltered these Islands under its flag and has given its inhabitants 
an idea of the theory and practice of a free people and a free govern- 
ment, its mission in these Islands has been fulfilled with honor and 
glory to itself, and it can entrust the government to the Filipinos 
with entire safety for the interests of the latter and of all the resi- 
dents of the country. The Filipinos have at all times demonstrated 
a large spirit of progress, a high interest in assimilating all the ideas 
and practices of the civilized peoples, and it is not to be doubted 
that they will work in accordance with these ideas and practices 
upon taking their place among the nations of the earth.’ 


This memorial is also noteworthy because it expresses the 
elements of Filipino ambition which presently were in great 
part realized in the successive concessions made to them 
under the administration of President Wilson. The memorial 
complained that the legislation under which they were living 

1 Memorial of the Nationalist Party to the Secretary of War, September 1, 1910. 
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was not designed by them nor in accordance with their ideas. 
This statement, while justified by facts, was not so much 
an indictment against the Commission as it might on first 
thought seem to be. The Americans were trying to break up 
certain practices which tend to social injustice. In other 
words, they found a code of laws calculated to aid the privi- 
leged classes and to hold the masses down. They found a 
general tendency among leading Filipinos — and most of the 
legislators were chosen from this class —to protect the 
wealthy and not to protect the laboring man. For example, 
Filipinos showed more interest in the higher education of the 
few than in general education of the mass, as has been shown 
in the chapter on ‘Education.’ 1 The rights of the poor man 
were not generally protected, and it was this system of privi- 
lege which the Commission set themselves resolutely to break 
up. The Americans endeavored to lay the foundations for 
a true democracy, and wherever the existing customs and 
traditions jeopardized what they knew to be the secure 
basis of a democracy, they set themselves to uproot or modify 
all impediments to democratic institutions. 

The Filipinos could not be expected to see this problem 
with the same eyes as did the Americans. They were accus- 
tomed to a wholly different system and it will be seen later 
that, when the reins of power were placed in their hands pre- 
maturely, according to the opinion of most American ob- 
servers cn the ground, the Filipinos used their power to ~ 
undo much that had been prepared for them and postponed 
rather than advanced the day when a true democracy could 
have been possible in the Islands. As will be seen, for ex- 
ample, the distinction which Americans feel it important to 
draw. between legislative, executive, and judicial functions 
became confused, and there were clear encroachments of the 
Legislature upon both executive and judicial activities. 

A gratifying evidence that the Filipinos are not entirely 
blind to the real progress they have achieved was brought 

1 Occasionally, though rarely, the Filipino press recognized the great importance 
of the maintenance of primary schools. A noteworthy instance was a leading article 
on this subject in Hl Ideal, May 8, 1912. 'To avoid the threatened closing of primary 
schools in the rural districts, it urged increasing the real estate tax if necessary to 


provide enough money for the support of these schools, and expressed the opinion 
that the landowners would not object to the increased tax for that purpose. 
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out in the course of the travels of the Wood-Forbes Mission 
through the Islands, when one of the most prominent Fili- 
pino statesmen spoke very pertinently to a member of the 
mission. He had been a leader of the insurgent group in the 
Assembly in the period between 1910 and 1913. In that 
capacity he had led a small number who opposed the policies 
of the government and succeeded in defeating a number of 
important measures, including a compromise appropriation 
bill to which the great majority of the members of the As- 
sembly were ready to assent. He said that the trouble had 
been, in those days, that the Filipinos did not have enough 
intervention in the expenditure of their own money to be sure 
that it was being economically and efficiently spent. He 
said, “We know differently now. We have tried to do that 
work with the same money and find that we can’t do it; that 
under the present management it costs very much more; and 
we know now that what was being done by the Americans was 
being economically done and in our own interest. But we 
didn’t know it then and that was the reason for our insur- 
gency. He went on to say that certain policies which he had 
opposed he had now come to espouse, as he now recognized 
that they were for the best interest of his own people. ‘This 
frank admission, unusual in an Oriental, came entirely unso- 
licited and carried all the more convincing weight. 

This chapter cannot be ended more fittingly than by the 
following summary of conditions written by Mr. Martin 
Egan, who with almost uncanny vision and his usual skill of 
presentation expressed the attitude of the Filipinos and their 
ambitions at that time in words which, in the light of events, 
proved to have been most pregnant: 


... The political leaders have made independence their shib- 
boleth and have accentuated it by everywhere preaching the doc- 
trine of anti-Americanism. The real problems of the country are 
social and economic but these have largely been lost sight of and 
neglected, and the bare ideal has been the single battlecry of all the 
politically and journalistically active. The better informed leaders 
know that the country is illy prepared for complete self-govern- 
ment and realize that they risk failure and eventual control by a 
power less friendly, but expediency has kept them silent. The 
Filipinos of substance who are not in politics also realize that it is 
proposed to take needless risk in both an internal and an external 
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sense, but they too are silent. Perhaps many of them have not 
been impressed by political preachment and promise, perhaps 
many of them have not cared to stand forth to face the crowd. It is 
an open secret that a considerable number of the leading National- 
ists — the party which advanced the independence proposal and 
is dominant in island politics — are seriously concerned lest the 
strong, sustaining hand of the United States be withdrawn. They 
do want Congress to bind the United States by declaring in formal 
resolution that it is not the purpose of the American people per- 
manently to impose their sovereignty over the Philippines and 
that it is the purpose of the United States to set up autonomous 
self-government whenever the time is ripe and the people are ready 
for such step. They also want the Congress of the United States 
to create an elective senate to replace the present appointive com- 
mission, which besides its administrative function serves as the 
upper house of the Philippine legislature. They are willing that 
the veto power should rest in the hands of an American governor 
general but they want the full legislative power and they want more 
high offices in the civil service for Filipinos, These embrace the 
real hopes of the political leaders for the present, and really are the 
widest extensions that should be given for a considerable period, 
but they continue to preach the independence idea and have 
really deceived their own people and a goodly number of Americans 
in the homeland. 


Meantime the government at Washington should proceed with 
caution, deliberation and justice. It can largely clear the air and 
produce larger and more harmonious effort in the Philippines by 
declaring specifically and definitely that it is not the purpose to 
make subjects of these people, and it may then in its own time and 
with genuine codperation determine what changes are justified by 
performance on the part of the wards of the nation. They have 
done wonderfully well but neither materially, nor economically, nor 
politically, nor socially, nor in an educational sense are they ready 
for the big plunge.! 


1 Manila Times, November 27, 1912. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PHILIPPINE POLITICAL PARTIES 


TuHE Filipino took readily to politics and very quickly proved 
himself to be both apt and adroit, but did not prove himself 
any too ready to submit to party discipline. When, however, 
by authority of Congress, President Roosevelt had ordered 
an election and the Philippine Assembly was duly elected and 
convened,! the alignment of the Filipinos into well-defined 
political groups took place with surprising rapidity. 

In the belief that the existence of a party favorable to 
continuance of American rule in the Islands would be an ex- 
tremely helpful agency in the organization of his govern- 
ment, Governor Tait had encouraged the formation of the 
Federal Party, with a platform favoring annexation to the 
United States.” 

At the time of the organization of this party there were no 
elections of any sort being held, so that the party had no 
- occasion to test its popularity with the people through exer- 
cise of the ballot. In January, 1901, popular elections for 
municipal officers were instituted, but these elections were 
contests between individuals for local preference and the 
issues were in no sense national nor of general application, 
and the question of the attitude of the people toward the 
political relationship with the United States was not an 
issue.’ 

Governor Taft wrote in 1902 an interesting account of the 
political parties in the Philippine Islands * in which he indi- 


1 October 16, 1907. 

2 See Chapter IV, 1, 143 ff. 

The platform adopted by the Federal Party December 23, 1900, contained the 
following plank: 

“The territory of the Philippine Islands may be considered one of the States of the 
Union, but they shall never be ceded as a whole or in part by the United States to 
any foreign power.’ 

An account of the organization of the party and the full text of its platform are 
given in Report of the War Department, 1901, 1, part 4, pp. 114-23. 

8 Printed in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Vol. 20, No. 2 (Whole No. 72), September, 1902. 
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cated that at the beginning of the insurrection against Spain 
there were but two parties, the pro-Spanish party — later, 
in American times, known as the Conservative Party — and 
the Katipunan, a purely revolutionary organization. He 
spoke of the Federals as the only political party generally 
organized throughout the archipelago in 1902. He said that 
after organization ‘in the face of an apparent continuance 
of the guerilla warfare in a great many of the provinces, the 
party gathered numbers and organization in a most wonder- 
ful way ...and the chief plank in its platform as originally 
formed was that of peace under the sovereignty of the 
United States.’ He spoke of it as ‘the only party which has 
organized committees in every province of the archipelago 
and in all the important towns among the Christian Fili- 
pinos.’ Among those engaged in forming the Federal Party, 
Governor ‘Taft mentioned certain elements in favor of peace 
who also aimed at independence, and these elements, while 
still remaining with the Federals, formed what they called 
the Peace Party. 

Governor Taft spoke also of the Conservative Party as 
‘made up chiefly of the Filipinos who svmpathized more or 
less with Spain in the two revolutions, and who have some 
pro-clerical proclivities.’ These Conservatives evinced hos- 
tility to the Federal leaders and were not backward with 
denunciations. 

Of these organizations the Federal Party alone gained 
many adherents outside the city of Manila, or in fact sur- 
vived. 

In 1902, a group of representative Filipinos, unwilling to 
subscribe to a platform favoring permanent acceptance of 
American sovereignty, proposed to Governor Taft the organ- 
ization of a party, Partido Democrata, pledged not to annexa- 
tion nor permanent political dependence upon the United 
States, but to ultimate independence. In presenting the 
matter to Governor Taft, emphasis was laid upon the fact 
that as the basis for popular elections there should be two 
opposing organizations that the voters might the better 
express their views on questions of public policy. At the time 
the proposed Democrata Party asked permission to organize, 
the Commission deemed it inopportune and Governor Taft 
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refused his consent,! as he evidently was not ready to see the 
Islands placed on a basis of two well-organized opposing 
political parties.” 

Governor Taft’s disapproval of the request of the Partido 
Democrata could not have been in any way due to lack of 
confidence in the personnel of the group of men who asked 
permission to organize, for it included men of high standing 
in their profession and of wide acquaintance and influence. 
Many of them later achieved prominence in politics and gov- 
ernment in the Islands. Some of them, after a quarter of a 
century of public service and political activity, merit univer- 
sal respect.° 

However, it was not the policy of the authorities to sup- 
press political activities that did not encourage resort to 
arms, and, as it became evident that peace had been well 
established, groups of a political character, or parties as they 
termed themselves, were later permitted to organize. The 
principal feature of their platforms was at first a demand for 
autonomy and later definite declarations for eventual separa- 
tion from the United States. Many of these parties were 
undoubtedly organized more to make places for this, that, 
and the other ambitious leader than because they had any 
fundamental principle at variance with the others. They 
were generally organized by people who did not care to align 
themselves under the leadership of some other person, either 
on account of some personal bias or merely because of their 
vanity and ambition. In one instance in an effort to revive 
and exploit the popularity of their most renowned leader 

1 The Commission by Act No. 292, November 4, 1901, Section 10, prohibited the 
advocacy of the independence of the Philippine Jslands or their separation from the 
United States until there had been official proclamation that a state of war or insur- 
rection no longer existed. The prohibitioa was terminated by President Roosevelt’s 
proclamation of July 4, 1902, but for some time thereafter the proponents of political 
organizations sought the sanction of the Governor-General. 

2 This may have been of serious consequence as, when in 1905 the Federal Party, 
in order to conform with the popular desire for independence, revised its platform on 
a basis of ultimate independence, it left for the opposition party no popular issue 
except that of immediate independence. When the Nationalist Party was organized 


in 1906, its platform went a step further than the new position of the Federal Party 
and advocated early independence. 

’ The group included Sergio Osmefia, Rafael Palma, Alberto Barretto, Leon Ma. 
Guerrero, Fernando Ma. Guerrero, Enrique Mendiola, Isabelo de los Reyes, 
Joaquin Luna, Justo Lukban, and others. 
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of revolutionary fame, General Aguinaldo was elected with- 
out his knowledge as honorary president of one of these 
parties, but later he disclaimed any participation.} 

Before the voters had indicated at the polls the popularity 
of complete independence, some political groups asked for 
independence under the protection of the United States. 
For example, at the time of arrival of the Taft party in 1905, 
a ‘Republican Party of the Philippines’ prepared a mani- 
festo 2? which, after making the usual complaint about the 
taxes being ‘unbearably heavy’ and demanding reduction of 
the cost of government ‘by the suppression of unnecessary 
departments, the reduction of exorbitant salaries, and the 
elimination of many other useless expenditures,’ went on 
to request ‘political, commercial, industrial and agricultural 
alliance with America.’ ‘We greatly need,’ it read, ‘your 
capital and your machinery in order to develop our agricul- 
ture, the principal source of all our incalculable natural . 
wealth.’ This manifesto was signed for the Republican 
Party by Bishop Aglipay * as president, two secretaries of 
less distinction, and nineteen others classified under the 
general heads of lawyers, ex-generals, physicians, and ex- 
colonels. 

In July, 1906, the same Republican Party of the Philip- 
pines came out with a declaration of purposes, most of them 
reasonable, carefully worded demands for more or less 
up-to-date improvements such as railroads, free trade with 
the United States, employer’s liability, child labor law, care 
for property rights, economy of government, and more rapid 
: Of this party the Secretary of Commerce and Police commented in his journal as 

OWS: 

; ‘He [General Aguinaldo] told me that although the Partido Nacionalista Popular, 
the new party, had made him honorary president, it was none of his doing and 
that he was adhering to the determination to devote himself to economic matters.’ 
(Journal, 1, 359-60, December 6, 1907.) 

“We lunched with the Partido Nacionalista Popular, a new party with nothing 
different in its platform from other parties, the only difference being that it has a 
new set of leaders, of whom one is old Regidor, another Pedro Paterno, and another 
Buencamino. De Veyra was very scornful of this party, saying that its leaders were 
not disciplined enough to accept the leadership of others, and wanted to run a party 


without principles or platform containing anything new.’ (Journal, 1, 360-61, De- 
cember 9, 1907.) 


2 Published in El Grito del Pueblo, August 9, 1905. 
3 See Chapter XVI, ‘The Church and the State,’ ante, 61-62. 
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Filipinization of the service, but all the time appealing for 
American assistance. They said: 


We desire the Americans to be our allies and directors; that 
America shall be the spirit of our constitution, laws, our education, 
and instruction, and the capital which shall assist us to undertake 
public works and exploit our natural riches; but we are opposed to 
the sale of lands and mines to persons who are not Filipinos, es- 
pecially in tracts of more than five hundred acres. 


In March, 1905, candidates for the Assembly to be con- 
_ vened two years later began to display political activity. 
The Federal Party, recognizing that the admission of the 
Islands as a state was impracticable, revised its platform to 
declare for ultimate independence. At that time no well- 
organized opposition party had come into existence, and, 
when it did, it took long to bring into harmony the various 
groups, which found less difficulty in agreeing on issues than 
upon leaders. 

General Aguinaldo had sufficient prestige to assume politi- 
cal leadership at this point, but he had adopted the policy of 
remaining in retirement and, in spite of the alluring chance 
to take an active part again, he preferred to adhere to his 
determination. It is believed that he felt, having been dic- 
tator and later president of the Malolos government, it was 
more dignified for him to refrain from accepting minor 
positions.! 

As the demand for independence grew to be popular, some 
of the political parties called themselves by various names, 
indicating a desire to get independence more quickly than 
the others. ‘Thus the Nationalists, whose organization will be 
discussed later, and who were among the first to declare for 
ultimate independence, were followed by the Independistas, 
and these by the Inmediatistas and the Urgentistas, and it 
came to be a matter of humorous comment that the only 
thing left for the next party was to call itself the Explosi- 
vistas. Most of these parties were ephemeral, having no dis- 
tinctive basis appealing to the convictions of the mass of 
voters, nor did these self-chosen leaders prove to have any 


1A number of years later Governor-General Wood offered General Aguinaldo a 
cabinet portfolio, which the General declined to accept. 
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strong appeal to the electorate. In the nomenclature of these 
parties the word ‘league’ or ‘union’ was occasionally used. 

Besides the parties previously enumerated, partisans of 
immediate independence organized an ‘Unién Nacional.’ 
Early in 1907 most of these parties were brought together in 
the Partido Nacionalista,? or Nationalist Party, under the 
leadership of Sergio Osmefia, Manuel L. Quezon, Rafael 
Palma, Alberto Barretto, and others. 

In June, 1907, for the first time in Philippine history a 
general election was to be held, and the main issue became 
that of the future political status of the Islands.. The Federal 
Party at this time changed its name to Partido Progresista, or 
Progressive Party, and, with a platform calling for increasing 
autonomy and eventual independence, made its appeal to the 
conservative elements of the population. The election cam- 
paign resolved itself into a struggle between the ‘ins’ and 
the ‘outs,’ as most Filipinos holding appointive offices were 
affiliated with the Progressive Party. The result was a de- 
cisive victory for the Nationalist Party.. 

The registration for this first election for the Assembly was 
disappointing in that it was substantially lower than that 
for the preceding provincial and municipal elections of 1903 
and 1905.° This may have been due in part to timidity felt 
because of the unprecedented public utterances against the 
existing form of government by many candidates during the 
campaign and the fear that voters might come under the sus- 
picion of the government. Also, as the election was a special 

*one and did not affect provincial and municipal officers, there 
was little local interest outside the towns in which candidates 
resided or had well-established business or personal relations. 

The proportion of votes cast to the registration was, how- 

1 Some effort was made during the election campaign in 1907 to organize a so- 
called Catholic Party, as had been done in some continental European countries. 


But one such candidate was elected to the Assembly, Pedro Chaves, who had to re- 
nounce his priesthood and lay aside his priestly garb before the election. 

2 The platform adopted by the Nationalist Party on its organization, March 12, 
1907, had but one important plank, that of ‘immediate independence of the Philip- 
pine Islands to constitute a free and sovereign nation under a democratic govern- 
ment.’ (Programa y Reglamento del Partido Nacionalista, 8, Manila, 1907.) 

The Nationalist Memorial to the Secretary of War, September 1, 1910, contains 
a statement of the early history of the Nationalist Party. 

3 See table, post, 118. 
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ever, nearly ninety-four per cent, which compares favorably 
with the election statistics in the United States.! 

The next election for delegates to the Assembly was held in 
1909 at the same time as the elections for provincial and 
municipal officers.” The Nationalist Party had consolidated 
its position under the leadership of Speaker Osmefia of the 
Assembly by absorption of practically all political groups 
outside the Progressive Party and extension of its organiza- 
tion to most of the municipalities. This first general election 
for all elective offices in 1909 was marked by an increase of 
almost one hundred per cent in the total registration and by 
almost as large a proportion of votes cast as in the special 
election of 1907. The Nationalist Party made substantial 
gains to such an extent as to begin to arouse doubt as to the 
possibility of maintaining its solidarity.* The elections of 
1912 were preceded by a well-organized, vigorous campaign 
by both parties. The Progressives lost one seat in the As- 
sembly and polled a smaller number of votes than in 1909, 
whereas the Nationalists made a total gain of nearly thirty- 
five per cent in the popular vote.* 

In the first election for the Assembly in 1907, although of 
the Assemblymen elected, fifty-eight, or seventy-two per cent, 
were members of the Nationalist Party as against sixteen, or 
twenty per cent, Progressives,’ the total Nationalist vote 

1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1907, part 1, p. 170. 

2 The first Assemblymen were elected for a term of three years. In 1911, the term 
of office was changed to four years by Act of Congress approved February 15, 1911, 
and the Legislature in the interest of uniformity provided the same term for all 
elective municipal and provincial officers. The four-year term, however, lasted for 
but one electoral period, as the Jones Law, in 1916, fixed the term of members of the 
House of Representatives at three years and the Legislature fixed the same electoral 


period for municipal and provincial officers, so that after 1916 the elections were held 
in 1919, 1922, and 1925. 

3 “In general the Progressives have lost ground, the Nationalists gained, for which 
I am rather sorry, for, though the Nationalists have been fair and friendly, the party 
will split up if it has too little opposition to force it to hold together, and there will be 
new difficulties.’ (Journal, m1, 337, November 3, 1909.) 

The Progressives were the party, fostered by Mr. Taft, which was supposed to be 
favorable to American intervention. The Nationalists were supposed to be for im- 
mediate independence. Neither of them was really what it was supposed to be; that 
is, after election they conducted themselves without regard to their platforms. The 
platform was used for climbing into the car, not for riding on. Both parties might 
very well have had signs up: ‘Don’t stand on the platform.’ 

4 See tables, post, 118, 119. 

5There were several successful candidates who had made their campaigns as 
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was 34,000 against 23,000 for the Progressives. This appar- 
ent closeness in the popular vote did not carry on into later 
elections.1 

In 1909, the Nationalists gained four and the Progressives 
one, with a corresponding reduction in the number of As- 
semblymen without party affiliation. However, the Nation- 
alists increased their popular vote from 34,000 to about 
93,000, or more than one hundred and seventy per cent, while 
the Progressives’ increase from 23,000 to nearly 39,000 was 
less than seventy per cent. The increase in registration over 
1907 was almost one hundred per cent.? 

In the elections of 1912 the Nationalists maintarnen their 
strength of 62 in the Assembly, the loss of one seat by the 
Progressives having been to one of the minor parties. Of the 
total number of votes polled, nearly 125,000 were for Nation- 
alist candidates, a gain of more than thirty per cent, while 
less than 38,000 votes were cast for Progressives, or some- 
what less than in 1909.? 

In the elections in 1916 for the new Legislature provided 
by the Jones Law, the Nationalists elected almost all their 
candidates, the Progressives losing all but one senator and 
seven representatives. The number of votes polled by each 
party was not compiled. Following this election the Pro- 
gressives abandoned the field as a separate party and united 
‘with another minority party to form a new Partido Demo- 
crata, as will be seen later in this chapter.* 

During his incumbency Governor Taft had adopted the 
policy of favoring members of the Federal Party in most of 
his appointments to the higher positions, executive and 
judicial. His successor, Governor-General Wright, did not 
pursue this policy. He chose for fitness, regardless of the 
political affiliation of the person concerned. ‘This was greatly 
resented by the leaders of the Federal Party, and was one 
of the contributory causes of the insidious cabal against 
Governor-General Wright. It was unfortunate that in pur- 
suance of a desire to give the Islands a Roman Catholic 


independent of party organization or as affiliated with some purely local group. 
The figures given above indicate the party alignments after the organization of the 
Assembly, when all but six of the Assemblymen had definitely aligned themselves 
either with the Nationalists or with the Progressives. 

1See tables, post, 118, 119. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 4 See post, 113-14. 
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Governor-General, President Roosevelt should have selected 
just that time to transfer Governor-General Wright to the 
position of Ambassador to Japan, as the change lent color to 
the idea, very generally held both by Americans and Fili- 
pinos, that the machinations of the cabal had been successful. 

The policy adopted by Governor-General Wright of mak- 
ing his appointments for fitness only was pursued by the suc- 
ceeding Governors-General and none returned to the original 
policy of almost exclusive patronage of the party which by 
platform proclaimed adherence to the American régime. It 
would have been a grave injustice to many of the ablest and 
best of the young Filipinos, who honestly believed in the ten- 
ets of the Nationalist Party of which they were members, had 
they been excluded from government positions on account of 
their belief. And, conversely, the government would have 
been deprived of the services of just the type of young Filipino 
it wanted. Had adherence to a party representing a minority 
of less than twenty-five per cent of the electorate been made 
a condition for entering government service, there is no doubt 
that many of the candidates would have professed a hypo- 
critical adherence to that party merely for the purpose of 
obtaining office, and in so far as they succeeded in getting 
appointments the government would have found itself em- 
ploying some of the less desirable types, to the exclusion of a 
group of able and high-minded young men. 

This policy of making appointments regardless of party 
affiliation, although initiated by Governor-General Wright 
before the election of delegates to the Assembly had revealed 
-. the strength of the majority, became much more important 
and necessary when succeeding Governors-General had to 
deal with the lower house of the Legislature. Governor- 
General Smith was the first during whose incumbency an 
election for the Assembly was held. 

The Governor-General and the secretaries of departments 
formed the majority of the Commission, which had legislative 
powers and acted as a senate. They were under the necessity 
of codperating with the lower house — which was, as has 
been seen, strongly Nationalist in its leanings. If any legisla- 
tion at all were to be secured, it was necessary that the 
desires, and to a certain extent the prejudices, of the popular 
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house should be considered. Accordingly, the Governors- 
General adopted a policy of conciliation. This was done in 
the belief that otherwise the result would very shortly reach 
the point of a legislative deadlock. 

The members of the Commission recognized that there was 
nothing to be gained from bringing things to an impasse and 
that it was incumbent upon them to deal in a conciliatory 
manner with the party having so large a voting control in the 
coérdinate branch of the Legislature.” 

One somewhat anomalous result was a curious alignment 
of the Progressives with the radicals, or extreme left wing of 
the lower chamber, and very consistent opposition on their 
part to the policies of the American administration which 
they professed to support. Thus, while in platform they were 
supporters of the American rule, in practice they became its 
opponents.? And, conversely, the Nationalists, who by plat- 
form stood for early independence, evinced a friendly desire 
to codperate with American administrators and supported 
many of the administration measures in a cordial spirit that 
in most respects left very little to be desired. More con- 
structive legislation was enacted by the mutual codperation 
and concurrence of the two houses than can be placed to the 
credit of many legislatures both of whose houses were elected 
and represented the same political parties. 

The Progressives, finding themselves in the hopeless 
minority, instead of observing with complacency and inward 
satisfaction the achievement of many of the more important 


1 This policy of conciliation was not only expedient, but it also followed directly 
the instructions of President McKinley to the Taft Commission, which were held 
as a guide to the American government in the Islands throughout its dealings 
with the Philippine people. 

* The Nationalist Party at succeeding elections continued its control in the As- 
sembly, and in both houses of the Legislature after the upper house became elective, 
until the election of 1922. In the election in 1919, held under the extended suffrage 
granted by the Act of Congress of August 29, 1916, it claimed 104 of a total of 114 
members. 

’'The Governor-General wrote in his journal in 1910: ‘To cap it all, they (the 
radicals) got the Progressives or pro-American party (so-called) to join with them 
to vote for Ocampo in the hope of defeating Osmefia [for Speaker]. I put in an oar 
here and told the Progressives that they’d got to come out in the open; if they were 
pro-American, well and good, but if they undertook to embarrass the administra- 
tion by secret combinations with the radical element of the other party, I should 
know how to behave.’ (Journal, 1v, 27, March 28, 1910.) 
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items in their platform by coéperative voting on the part of 
their opponents in the Assembly with the members of the 
Commission, took the unwise but perhaps human position of 
tauntingly calling public attention to every action of this 
kind.! When Sefior Rafael Palma, one of the Nationalist 
leaders, was appointed to the Philippine Commission and 
joined in a conservative memorial to the President-elect, his 
picture was published by the Progressive organ as an acces- 
sion to their party.?. The incessant taunts of the Progressives 
that the Nationalists had sold out to the government were 
not without effect, and, as will be seen in the next chapter, 
the leaders of the Nationalist Party felt constrained, in order 
that they might retain their influence, to prove their inde- 
pendence of action by breaking with the American adminis- 
tration in sundry particulars, especially the passage of the 
appropriation bill. 

As the policy of making appointments almost exclusively 
from the members of the Federal Party had been inaugurated 
by Governor Taft, who had since become President of the 
United States, Governor-General Forbes, to avoid any occa- 
sion for misunderstanding, wrote to the President in 1910 
that he was adhering to the later policy of making appoint- 
ments purely on a merit basis without regard to the political 
party of the appointee. He also apprised the President of 
the fact that the Progressive Party, though nominally pro- 
American, was usually lined up in opposition to the govern- 
mental policies. President Taft replied on September 3, 
1910: ‘Your trouble between the parties takes on new phases, 


1 An appeal for a constitution, although signed by the presidents of both parties, 
was made the subject of a sharp attack upon the Nationalists by the organ of the 
Progressive Party, which took the ground that the request for a constitution was in 
itself inconsistent with the Nationalist position of demanding immediate independ- 
ence. La Democracia said: 

‘The Inmediatistas themselves have turned their back on Immediate Independence. 

‘Although they continue to vociferate loudly that they are facing the ideal, the 
people, who once trusted them, cannot but comprehend that the petition for a consti- 
tution of our own not only constitutes a manifest repudiation of ‘‘ Immediate Inde- 
pendence,” but also the acceptance of an evolutionary period, the ratification of the 
policy of the Federal Party and the vindication of this group of Filipinos who have 
been unjustly calumniated.’ (Translated from La Democracia, December 6, 1910.) 

See Chapter XIX, ‘ Philippine Assembly,’ post, 138-39, 144-45, for further taunts 
of the Progressives against the Nationalists. 


2 La Democracia, November 9, 1908. 
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but it is not very different from the constant agitation always 
arising. It does not disturb me at all. I have every confi- 
dence you will be able to manage it.’ } 

On the occasion of the visit of Secretary Dickinson to the 
Islands in 1910, the presidents of the Nationalist and Pro- 
gressive parties, Speaker Osmefia and Sefior Singson, pre- 
sented a joint memorandum to the Secretary of War setting 
forth their belief in the necessity for a constitution or funda- 
mental law to be adopted by the people which they said had 
‘in every age been the supreme need of all free peoples.’ The 
main point they made was that they should be given an 
elective senate and that the legislative control of this senate 
and of the lower house should be extended to the territory 
occupied by the tribal peoples and Mohammedans.? Their 
claim in regard to Filipinization was a very careful one, and 
not at all in line with the frantic and thoughtless utterances 
of the Filipino press. They said: 


It is not our object by this proposal to recommend that those 
efficient American officials who are at present filling said offices 


1 The journal of the Governor-General at this time carried the following entry: 
‘By the last mail I had a couple of kind letters from the President. One was very 
welcome. I was somewhat in doubt as to how he’d take my treatment of the Pro- 
gressive Party and the fact that I was somewhat at odds with them. They were his - 
creation, his idea. He told me that it had been his theory that the situation de- 
manded that there should be at least an appreciable minority who were in favor of 
the present régime. Of course there were plenty of good men of that belief — the 
best and soundest men in the Islands are — but to declare so was to adopt a platform 
admitting the present incapacity of the people, a hard platform to win on. I didn’t > 
want to be sailing under any false colors and so I wrote and told the President of the 
way the parties were lining themselves — the so-called pro-Americans against the 
government, and the Nationalists or so-called anti-Americans with the government. 
His answer was that he had every confidence I could manage the situation.’ (Journal, 
Iv, 221-22, October 11, 1910.) 

A later comment upon this entry read: ‘Governor Smith had followed the same 
course as Governor Wright did and the Progressives tried a little bobtailed cabal 
against him, thinking they could do with Smith as they had done with Wright, but 
they found you can’t cry wolf too often. The cabal against Smith fell down. I went 
stolidly along right in the same course and I thoroughly believed then, and believe 
still, it was the only one, but I didn’t want to have any question at all about Mr. 
Taft’s thinking that I was doing otherwise than I was. If he was dissatisfied with 
this policy, I wanted to hear of it direct from him, and I wanted him to know what 

I was doing direct from me, not to have it come to him through disgruntled Filipinos 
or from tale-bearing Americans. And so I made the thing absolutely clear to him and 
got a hearty and cordial endorsement which put me absolutely square with the game.’ 


2 It is noteworthy that these recommendations were in effect carried out later in 
the Jones Law. 
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should immediately lose their positions, but we do not see why, as 
long as the Filipino is associated in the offices of most extended 
jurisdiction, the vacancies that are occurring are not filled with 
Filipinos. 


With the passage of the Jones Law in 1916, elections took 
on even more significance because of the provision of an 
elective Senate as the upper house of the Legislature in place 
of the appointive Commission. Special elections were held 
in October of that year, and of the twenty-two elected Sen- 
ators all but one were Nationalists. Of the two appointed 
Senators representing the Moros and tribal peoples, one 
affiliated with the Nationalists and one declared himself 
independent of either party. 

At the general elections held earlier in that year for mem- 
bers of the lower house and for provincial and municipal 
officers,' there had been an increase of about twenty-five per 
cent in the number of votes cast over the registration for the 
election of 1912, but figures are not available as to the num- 
ber of votes cast for each party. However, the Nationalists 
increased their strength in the lower house to seventy-five 
against seven Progressives, six independents, and two 
representatives of the Democratas Nacionales, or National 
Democrata Party, which had been organized two years pre- 
viously by dissatisfied members of the Nationalist and Pro- 
gressive parties under the leadership of Teodoro Sandiko.’ 
The platform contained a declaration for immediate inde- 
pendence, and the chief issue raised by this new party was a 
protest against the alleged dictatorial methods of the leaders 
of the Nationalist Party. 

In 1917, the Progressive and National Democrata parties 
agreed on a platform of absolute and immediate independence 
and united to form the new Partido Democrata. This plat- 
form, as revised in 1920, was profuse and very carelessly 
drawn. It covered fifty points and included many needed 
reforms, besides some very radical and occasionally social- 
istic matter. 


1 The extended suffrage provided by the Jones Law had not yet become effective. 


* He had been a member of General Aguinaldo’s staff and a leading figure in the 
insurrection. 
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The first plank was absolute and immediate independence. 
The sixth clause called for an amendment of the libel law.? 
As the law was conservatively drawn, this undoubtedly 
meant amendment in the line of giving license instead of 
liberty. Other planks provided for indemnification of 
laborers, old age relief, obligatory arbitration in conflicts 
between capital and labor, eight-hour day, obligatory insur- 
ance, and asylums and pensions for invalid and aged. Many 
of the clauses were severe arraignments of the policies of the 
Nationalist Party, especially the encroachment of the legis- 
lative officers,upon executive functions and their undue 
influence on the courts. Five of the sections dealt with this 
encroachment on the judiciary, from the manner of granting 
pardons to appeal for an independent judiciary free from 
politics. The platform specifically condemned the practice 
of appointing political favorites as judges and recommended 
appointment and promotions in the judiciary to be made on 
recommendation of the Supreme Court. The party en- 
deavored to put itself in line with what it felt to be progres- 
sive modern thought by supporting initiative, referendum, 
and recall. 

By this coalition divergent elements that had previously 
voted together as opposition to the Nationalists became 
members of one party. 

Among the organizers and directors of the new party were 
the distinguished Federals, Juan Sumulong, a member of 
the Commission from March 1, 1909, to October 10, 1913, 
and Ruperto Montinola, a lawyer of distinction and several 
times governor of the province of Iloilo. Of the older irrec- 
oncilables, Teodoro Sandiko, General Mascardo of insur- 
rectionary fame and later governor of the province of Cavite, 
and Dr. Simeon A. Villa * were included. 

The general elections in 1919 were held under the suffrage 
provisions of the Jones Law,’ which reduced the age require- 

1 The second clause read: ‘The Nationalist Party has abandoned the preceding 
principle since the Jones Law was enacted.’ 

2 See ante, 74-75. 

3 According to military records, Dr. Villa had an unenviable record in regard to 
treatment of prisoners, and he was further distinguished for having shared General 
Aguinaldo’s flight and capture. 

4 Under these provisions every male person, excluding insane and convicted 
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ment from twenty-three to twenty-one years and the educa- 
tional qualification by including men able to read and write a 
native language, whereas formerly the requirement had been 
ability to speak, read, and write English or Spanish. 

The total number of voters registered and of votes cast in 
the 1919 elections were nearly three times as great as in 
1912.1 The explanation of this increase is to be found pri- 
marily in the reduced qualifications required of voters and, 
to a lesser extent, in more effective campaign methods by 
candidates and increased interest by the public in elections. 

The new party succeeded in electing but one Senator and 
four Representatives, but polled a larger proportion of the 
votes cast than indicated by the number of its successful can- 
didates. Its weakness consisted in its having too many too 
ambitious leaders, incapable of subordination to party dis- 
cipline and sustained coéperative effort. 

The Nationalists had suffered the inevitable result of too 
large a majority to hold together. As soon as the Filipinos 
controlled both houses of the Legislature, the Nationalists 
found themselves tending to split into factions, each follow- 
ing a different leader. Those who followed Speaker Osmefia 
regarded themselves as the regular wing of the Nationalists. 
The other faction had as its leader the Honorable Manuel 
Quezon, who later became President of the Senate. He had 
had an interesting and varied career. While still very young 
he had been prosecuting attorney of the province of Mindoro, 
a position he had to relinquish. Later he was elected governor 
of his province of Tayabas, in which position he showed 
great activity and did some excellent work. The inevitable 
conflict between him and Speaker Osmefia for the leadership 
of the Nationalist Party occurred in 1921 and resulted in the 
formation of a new party under the name Partido Nacion- 
alista Colectivista, devised by its president, Sefior Quezon. 
He charged that the Nationalist Party was becoming too 


criminals, who is not a citizen or subject of a foreign power, twenty-one years of age 
or over, who has resided in the Islands for one year and in the municipality in which 
he shall offer to vote for six months next preceding the day of voting, and who has 
previously exercised the right of suffrage lawfully, or who owns real property to the 
value of $250 or annually pays taxes in the sum of $15 or more, or who is able to read 
and write either Spanish, English, or a native language, is a qualified elector. 

1 See table, post, 118. 
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much a one-man party,! and the name Colectivista was chosen 
to signify a party in which, in theory, the opinion of the many 
was to rule as opposed to the one-man control alleged to have 
been exercised by Speaker Osmefia. Perhaps it was the 
person rather than the principle that it was hoped to change. 

The Colectivista platform declared for absolute, immedi- 
ate, and complete independence, and complete trade reci- 
procity between the Islands and the United States before and 
after independence was granted. The platform proposed 
extension of the suffrage to men of eighteen years of age or 
over and to women under conditions not stated, and an 
elaborate programme covering a multitude of matters from 
public health to pensions for veterans of the revolution. 

During its session early in 1922, the Legislature made an 
extensive revision of the election law to correct defects which 
experience had revealed.’ 

In that year the pre-election campaign was of unpre- 
cedented popular interest, as the leaders of the opposing 
parties had become known personally throughout all the 
provinces. There was a substantial increase in the registra- 
tion, more than seventy-five per cent of the qualified voters 
in the regularly organized provinces having registered.? 

The result of the election was that no party had a majority 
in either house of the Legislature. The Nationalists, or 
Osmefia party, had half the Senate, and the Colectivistas, 
or Quezon party, had more Representatives than any other 

1The Report of the Secretary of the Interior for 1921 contains the following 

assage: 

“ nae year was about to close, a split in the Grand Nacionalista Party, which has 
been in power in the assembly since 1907 and in the legislature since 1916, took 
place, resulting in the division of the party into two. The split came as the result of 
the disagreement over the leadership question. One faction stood for the so-called 
** unipersonal leadership,’ which involves centralization and unity of responsibility, 
and the other for the so-called ‘collective leadership,’ which puts responsibility 
in each branch of the government. In other words, the “‘unipersonalists” supported 
the introduction of parliamentary form of government in the Philippine Islands and 
the “‘collectivists” the presidential form. While this split would naturally result in 
the complication of the Philippine political situation, still it would prove beneficial 


to the people in that a strong responsible minority will be on the constant watch 
over the administration.’ (Report of the Governor-General, 1921, 52.) 

2 Act No. 3030, Philippine Legislature, March 9, 1922. ; 

’ The Secretary of the Interior estimated that 53.3 per cent of the total number of 
males of voting age were qualified electors, and that 40 per cent of the total number 
of males of voting age registered. (Report of the Governor-General, 1922, 70.) 
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party, but less than a majority. A noteworthy feature of the 
election results was the substantial gains of the Democrata 
Party in both houses. 

In the organization of the newly elected Legislature Sen- 
ator Quezon became the dominant factor; he was reélected 
President of the Senate and his candidate, the Honorable 
Manuel Roxas, was elected Speaker of the lower house. 
Senator Osmeiia, as president of the Nationalist Party, exer- 
cised great influence in both houses of the Legislature. The 
bitterness of conflict passed after the electoral campaign and 
the organization of the Legislature were concluded, and the 
mutual friendships of more than fifteen years tended gradu- 
ally to bring together the two Nationalist factions, especially 
because of the increasing strength of the opposition as ex- 
pressed in the Democrata Party. 

Before the elections of 1925, the Nationalist and Colecti- 
vista parties joined forces as the Partido Nactonalista- 
Consolidado, or Consolidated Nationalist Party, under the 
united leadership of Manuel Quezon and Sergio Osmefia. The 
platform of the new party ! declared for immediate, absolute, 
and complete independence, the continuance of the Council 
of State,” the suppression of military and extra-legal advisers 
of the Governor-General, the maintenance of the integrity 
of Philippine territory, adoption of English as the official 
language, development of the vernacular, and nationaliza- 
tion of public utilities, as well as other declarations with 
popular appeal, and contained noteworthy concessions 
‘offered to the opposition party. 

The Democratas entered the campaign with better organ- 
ization and greater confidence than ever before. In their 
revised platform,* they claimed the leadership in the struggle 
for immediate independence; accused the Nationalists of 
abandonment, among other inevitable attacks upon the 
party in power, of the native ideal; criticized the Governor- 
General in his exercise of the pardon power, especially with 
reference to violators of the election law; proposed the 
Governor-General be restricted in the selection of appointees 


1 Plataforma y Reglamento del Partido Nacionalista Consolidado, Manila, 1924, 
2 See post, 263-65. 
3 Partido Democrata Plataforma y Programa de Gobierno, Manila, 1924. 
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to the judiciary from names to be recommended by the 
Supreme Court; demanded the suppression of the Council of 
State, and the reéstablishment of the Court of Land Regis- 
tration, and the concessions of initiative, referendum, and 
recall, and of the rights to trial by jury and to bear arms. 

Prior to this 1925 election, the election law had been again 
revised,! and among other changes was the important re- 
quirement for the preparation of a permanent census of 
qualified voters.” 

The election was vigorously contested, and while the 
Democratas lost in the popular vote even more than they 
had gained in the election of 1922,? they were able to hold 
twenty-two of their previous twenty-six seats in the lower 
house and increase from five to eight their representation in 


1 Act No. 3210, Philippine Legislature, December 6, 1924. 
2 Report of the Governor-General, 1925, 254. 


3 TABLE OF PHILIPPINE ELECTION STATISTICS 
[Source: Reports of the Philippine Commission and data supplied by the Executive Bureau.] 


1903 1905 | 1907%; 1909 | 1912 | 1916 1919 1922 1925 


Total registration. ..| 150,081/143,965|104,966|208,845|249,805 b 670,867) 713,889]1,017,019 


Votes cast for each 


political party: ¢ b 6 b 
Nacionalista...... 34,277) 92,996|124,753 1,059,853)1,125,387 37,046 
Progresista....... 23,234) 38,588] 37,842 ae 2 we 
Independent of 

party affiliation. 22.878] 10,464} 64,804 169,800} 250,240] 120,552 
Inmediatista ..... 7,126 Ae a i 
Independista..... C79 ieee at ee ae. me 
GCatholicneennes oe 1,192 Sc ae ae se ws 
Philippine Inde- 

pendent Church OL ste 50 yr ae 
Miguero peeked ae 3,621 ue oe Se 
Liga Popular Na- . 

Glonalistamree se one ate ae 145,370 Ae He 
Democrata.. ‘ Ee oe se 421,507) 836,485} 291,785 
Nacionalista-Co- 

lectivista....... 3 as Bi su 590,581 
Nacionalista-Con- 

SOLGAG OR ey apiee Be as ae 56 YY 719,528 
Scattering........ 2,274) 47,306) 14,414 160,622) - 115,572 60,512 

Total vote cast..... é 131,013] 98,251/192,975 |239,813)/311,459| 637,324) 685,333] 884,806 


Percentage of regis- ; 
tration voting.... b 91.0%] 94% |92.40%| 96% b 95% 96% 87% 


Percentage of  illit- 
erate voters...... b b b b 15% b 9% 10% 1% 


Note: Upon the organization of municipal and provincial governments in 1901 the term of office of 
elective officers was fixed at two years. This was increased to four years in 1911 to correspond with the 
electoral period fixed by Congress for members of the Assembly, but was changed again to three years 
by reason of the provisions of the Jones Law, which fixed the terms of office of Senators at six. years 
and of members of the House of Representatives at three years. 

@ Special election for first Assembly. 6 Data unavailable. 

¢ The figures for 1919, 1922, and 1925 show the number of votes cast for candidates of each political 
party, and as more than one office was filled at each election, the number of votes so recorded i is greatly 
in excess of the total number of persons voting, stated in this table as ‘Total vote cast.’ 
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the Senate.1 They were strengthened in the Legislature by 
help from two senators and some of the nine representatives 
appointed by the Governor-General to represent the Moros 
and tribal peoples. ‘The Consolidated Nationalists, however, 
had an impressive majority in the lower house. 

Thus, in spite of numerous attempts to get new parties of 
importance into the field, and the temporary splitting up of 
the Nationalist Party into the orthodox Nationalists and 
so-called Colectivistas, for twenty years there have usually 
been two major parties, both committed to Philippine inde- 
pendence. The differences between them are largely those of 
leaders; such differences of platform as exist deal with ques- 
tions of minor significance so far as concerns their bearing on 
the relation between the Islands and the sovereign country. 

An analysis of the statistics of successive general elections 
is very illuminating and gives interesting side-lights on the 
development of popular participation in government. From 
little more than one per cent of the total population register- 
ing as voters in 1907, the percentage has risen in succeeding 
elections to more than eight per cent in 1925. These per- 
centages would have been proportionately larger had the 
Philippine Legislature granted suffrage to women. While the 
proportion of the population that registered was low, the 
proportion of the registered voters who exercised the right 


1 TasLeE SHOWING STRENGTH OF HAcu PouiticaL Party in Eacu SUCCESSIVE 
ASSEMBLY, AND SUBSEQUENTLY IN THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF EACH SUCCESSIVE LEGISLATURE 


{Sourece: Data furnished by the Secretary of the Interior.] 


ASSEMBLY Puinipeine LEGISLATURE 
Pasty 1916 1919 1922 1925 
US edad Sen- ILR To- | Sen- HR To- |Sen- HR To- | Sen- LR 
Aten mann etal eat Cemerm etaleleateus nae ibala| ate sim ane 
Nacionalista.... 21} 83 |104 | 12 29 5 
Progresista..... ae ete Ee oe a te : 
Independent o ’ 
party affilia- 
RIOD Getta oe =e eS ee Q 
Nacionalista- 
onsolidado. . 
Colectivista.. 
Democrata..... 


Democrata Na- 
CHOW) so os « 
Other parties or 
unknown.... 
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to vote was very high, running in successive elections usually 
above ninety per cent.! There is to be noted, however, a 
falling off from ninety-six per cent m 1922 to eighty-seven 
per cent in 1925 for which no explanation is given in official 
reports. 

One of the most significant incidents in the history of 
political parties in the Islands was the organization early in 
1926 of the Consejo Supremo Nacional, or National Supreme 
Council, by the directorates of both the major parties, the 
Consolidated Nationalists and the Democratas, for the direc- 
tion of ‘Filipino policy ‘in all that concerns the campaign for 
independence, all matters which may affect the relations be- 
tween the United States and the Philippines, and the admin- 
istration of the interests of the country in general.’? It was 
further agreed that the first vacancy occurring in the office of 
Resident Commissioner at Washington should be filled by a 
Democrata, and that all calls for popular subscriptions of 
funds for the independence campaign should be made by the 
Council, which should supervise the collection and disburse- 
ment of such funds. 

The Council as organized comprised ten members, five 
from each of the two parties.2 The Honorable -Manuel 
Quezon as its presiding officer became the chosen leader of 
both parties for the purposes of the coalition. 

The history of this remarkable movement indicates that its 
immediate causes were the threatened dismemberment of the 
archipelago contained in the so-called Bacon Bill, segregat- 
ing Mindanao and Sulu, the veto by the Governor-General 
of a substantial number of bills of a local character passed by 
the Legislature, as well as the bill providing for a plebiscite on 
the question of independence, and also the action by the 
Insular Auditor in disallowing the payment of per diems to 
members of the Legislature as compensation for extra work 
in committees during recess. These acts of the Governor- 
General and Auditor were construed as evidence of a deter- 


1 See table, ante, 118. 
2 Constitucion y Reglamento del Consejo Supremo Nacional, Manila, 1926. 


3 Among these were the Honorable Sergio Osmefia and the Honorable Juan 
Sumulong, veteran leaders respectively of the old Nationalist and Progressive 
parties. 


¢ 
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mination to decrease the powers of the Legislature and 
Philippine autonomy. Also, there were alleged activities of 
the American Chamber of Commerce of Manila and others 
in the United States to oppose Philippine independence. 
This was the first organized coalition of political parties for 
continued defensive, or offensive, operations. Careful ob- 
servers, both American and Filipino, feel that the duration 
of this coalition will depend largely upon the attitude of 
influential Americans in Manila and activities in the United 
States hostile to Filipino aspiration for independence. 

The vast majority of Filipinos are easily led, having been 
accustomed to a social structure largely feudal in character; 
but their leaders find it difficult to submit to party discipline, 
which has accounted for some of the troubles encountered in 
Maintaining party organization. 

The matter of decisions by the Assembly of contested 
elections ' proved to be a severe test of party solidarity. An 
interesting case which attracted much attention at the time 
was that of the Honorable Crescencio V. Masigan, whose 
seat in the Assembly as a result of the elections of 1912 was 
contested. Notwithstanding the influence of Mr. Masigan’s 
wealth and powerful family connections and his own re- 
sourcefulness, by which he was able to defend his claims for 
more than a year, the majority of the Assembly decided 
against him and his opponent was seated. Both the leading 
American daily papers in Manila published his statement 
that, in his opinion and that of other Assemblymen, indefinite 
continuance of American government, even if maintained 
with the assistance of troops, was preferable to an inde- 
pendent government under the then leaders of the Assembly 
majority. He stated further: ‘We know from experience that 
the United States would treat us with justice whatever would 
be the political issues, we know that our personal rights 
would be represented under the sovereignty of the United 
States...’2 These public statements were commented 
upon by the American press in the Islands as highly signifi- 


1 The Assembly was the judge of the elections and qualifications of its members. 
(Act of Congress approved July 1, 1902.) 

2 The Manila Times, February 3, 1914; and the Cablenews-American, February 
4, 1914. 
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cant of what might be expected to happen if independence 
were granted. 

Although election campaigns in the city of Manila and 
throughout the provinces were frequently based on the per- 
sonalities of the candidates rather than on political issues, 
and in the earlier elections there was bitterness of feeling on 
the part of the unreconciled veterans of the insurrection 
against their former comrades who had allied themselves with 
the American authorities and formed the Federal Party, yet 
the record of the conduct of elections from 1901 onward is 
remarkably free from acts of violence. In no instance have 
the military forces of the United States been called upen 
to intervene. 

Governor-General Wright reported that the municipal 
elections of 1903 and the provincial elections held in 1904 
‘passed off without disorder or breach of the peace.’ ! 

Secretary of War Taft, commenting on the first election of 
delegates to the Assembly in 1907, said, ‘The election was 
held without disturbance. In many districts there were bit- 
ter controversies, but the complaints of fraud, violence, or 
bribery are insignificant.’ ? 

The report of the Governor-General on the general elec- 
tions of 1912 stated, ‘The elections passed off quietly and 
peaceably, there being few disturbances and none serious, 
although party and factional feeling was intense.’ 3 

In 1916 the Executive Secretary reported as follows: 


The elections passed off quietly and peacefully except in one 
municipality, where disturbance took place as follows: 

On June 7, 1916, the municipal president of Meycauayan, 
Bulacan, accompanied by policemen, created a disturbance in the 
second election precinct of that municipality by entering the poll- 
ing place and firing various shots with their revolvers. As a re- 
sult of this disturbance most of the ballots were destroyed and the 
rest scattered in and outside the polling place.* 


Acting Governor-General Yeater commented on the elec- 
tions of 1919: 


1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1904, part 1, p. 36. 
2 Ibid., 1907, part 1, p. 225. 

3 Ibid., 1912, 46. 

4 Report of the Governor-General, 1916, 109. 
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T am gratified that the elections have passed off so peacefully and 
quietly. Of course there were slight irregularities and possibly some 
violations of law. In every case of that kind I will direct a vigorous 
prosecution and all complaints will be investigated. 

But, taking the election as a whole, I consider it entirely credit- 
able to the Philippine people and I believe that no [sic] shortcom- 
ings or improper conduct in receiving and handling the vote will not 
exceed those ordinarily committed in other free countries.! 


Governor-General Wood, speaking of the conduct of the 
elections of 1922, said in his message to the Legislature: 


I congratulate you, and through you the Filipino people, on the 
orderly and lawful conduct of the recent elections, which, not- 
withstanding the keenness of the struggle and the appearance of a 
strong new party in the field, were conducted with due regard to 
the rights of the candidates and with an absence of fraud and 
irregularity which would be a credit to any people.? 


Again, in his annual report for 1925, commenting on the 
general elections of that year, Governor-General Wood said: 


During the year there were no political occurrences of importance 
other than the general elections, which were conducted in an 
orderly manner throughout the islands.* 


While the Filipino has shown admirable self-restraint in 
avoiding violence in the elections, he was disinclined to ac- 
cept the results of the official returns of defeat, especially in 
the earlier elections, from which he appealed by protest to 
the Governor-General or to the courts, alleging corrupt prac- 
tices and fraud. 

In the provincial elections of 1903, thirteen out of thirty- 
four elections for governor were protested by defeated can- 
didates, and in but one instance did Governor-General 
Wright, after careful examination, find reason to set the 
election aside, although ‘the evidence submitted in a number 
of the cases disclosed grave irregularities in the form of undue 
influence exercised upon the electors in one way or another, 
though not to the extent which... warranted the ordering 
of a new election...’ * At the same time there were a large 
number of contested municipal elections, of which sixty-four 


1 Report of the Governor-General, 1919, 38. 2 Ibid., 1922, 69. 
8 Ibid., 1925, 3. 
4 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1904, part 1, p. 36. , 
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were appealed to the Governor-General from decisions by 
provincial boards. 

In the provincial elections of 1906 the Governor-General 
reported, ‘Fifteen of the 29 elections were protested upon 
various grounds, such as alleged purchase of votes, coercion, 
and intimidation of voters, allowing nonqualified persons to 
vote, and the use of marked ballots.’ 1 These protests were 
sustained by the evidence in but two cases and in these in- 
stances new elections were ordered ‘because the will of the 
electors had not been fairly ascertained.’ ? 

Former Governor-General Harrison, after he had resigned 
and left the Islands, commented on the elections as follows: 


... Charges of fraud are frequent in the more active provinces, 
and consist not of claims of bribery but of manipulation of the bal- 
lot boxes and fraudulent returns....7The election charges are 
carried at once to the Courts of First Instance, but, it must be 
admitted, are seldom substantiated. The elections, however, in 
Ambos Camarines and Albay are notoriously corrupt, and at the 
first session of the new Senate the two senators from that district 
were not seated.® 


From 1907 through 1926 there were brought to the atten- 
tion of the courts 1590 cases of alleged violations of the elec- 
tion law, 566 resulting in convictions. In the same period 
there were 1453 cases of contested elections, the courts sup- 
porting the plaintiffs in forty-seven per cent of these cases.* 

The revision of the election law early in 1922, already 
mentioned, appears to have improved the situation greatly, 
as Governor-General Wood, referring to the elections of that 
year in his message to the Legislature, said, ‘The will of the 
people was given full and free expression and the election was 
honest and fair.’ > No instance is cited in the official reports 
for 1925 of fraud or corrupt practices in the elections of that 
year. 

The illiteracy of a large proportion of the voter§ made it 
difficult to secure honest elections. These voters, who quali- 
fied on account of their ownership of property, could require 


1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1906, part 1, p. 81. 2 Ibid. 
8 Harrison: The Corner-Stone of Philippine Independence, 224-25. 

4 Data supplied by the Executive Bureau. 

5 Report of the Governor-General, 1922, 69. 
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inspectors of election to assist them in preparing their bal- 
lots.t Unscrupulous candidates for office soon began bribing 
the inspectors of election to prepare the ballots regardless of 
their instructions from the voters and in numerous instances 
these frauds changed the results of the elections.? 

The first record of the number of illiterate voters was in 
the election of 1912, when they made up fifteen per cent of 
the total voters. In 1925 the number of illiterates was only 
seven per cent of the total. It must be remembered, however, 
that in the early elections a person without a knowledge 
of English or Spanish was considered for voting purposes 
illiterate, whereas after 1916 the very large number of Fili- 
pinos who could write only a native dialect were counted as 
literates. There are, of course, each year an increasing number 
of voters educated in English in the schools. This work of 
the schools will automatically remedy one of the greatest 
evils confronting the Filipinos in their effort to establish a 
popular government by enabling the voters to prepare their 
own ballots and thus make sure that the elections will reflect 
the will of the people. 

The election law as amended in 1924 contains, among 
others, the following safeguards. The conduct of the elec- 
tions is under the immediate charge of three inspectors and 
one poll clerk in each precinct.? The appointments to these 
posts are required to be made from among persons proposed 
‘by the authorized representatives of the political parties. The 
inspectors have charge of the revision of the list of voters and 
of the registration of voters, and of the proceedings within the 
polling place on the day of election. Ballots are counted by 
the inspectors publicly and specific provision is made for 
watchers, representing the opposing candidates, to witness 
the registration, voting, and count of ballots. In the case of 

1 The Executive Secretary in 1912 reported: ‘This lack of education required a 
large number of ballots to be prepared by the inspectors, a proceeding which opens 


the door to fraud and which is known to be one of the chief reasons for the large 
number of protested elections...’ (Report of the Philippine Commission, 1912, 46.) 

2 A notable case was that of Ordovesa of Laguna, detailed in Chapter IV, 1, 165. 

8 These are appointed by the municipal council and their term of office is three 
years, covering one election period. The law provides that two of the inspectors 
shall pertain to the party which received the largest number of votes at the last 
preceding election, and one inspector to the party which received the next largest 
number. 
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the illiterate voter the law provides that his ballot shall be 
prepared in accordance with the voter’s wishes by a person of 
his confidence in the presence of a watcher also designated by 
him. Upon the conclusion of the count of the ballots and 
preparation of report by the inspectors, the ballots are re- 
quired to be placed in the ballot box, the box locked and 
sealed and immediately delivered to the municipal treasurer. 
Municipal councils act as boards of canvassers for municipal 
election returns, and provincial boards for provincial and. 
insular election returns. Contested elections generally are 
required to be presented to the Court of First Instance, and 
appeal may be taken to the Supreme Court in certain cases. 
Contested elections to the Legislature are determined by the 
house to which the office pertains.! 

Although in no sense a political party, it is appropriate to 
mention in this chapter the organization of the Veterans of 
the Revolution. This group, including most of the Filipinos 
who held high rank as officers in the revolution, organized in 
1912.2, Only those who had rendered actual military service 
in the campaigns which they defined as the period of ‘revolu- 
tions,’ 1896-1901, were eligible. Their objects were: To main- 
tain always the bonds of union and comradeship, and to 
establish more effective mutual protection among its mem- 
bers; to cultivate the military virtues and keep informed of 
the advances in all branches of military science as well as in 
the laws and usages of war; to establish by thorough investi- 
gation the most notable military achievements of the past 
wars, and for the instruction of future generations to honor 
and perpetuate the memory of them and of the leaders who 
then covered themselves with glory; and to promote and 


1 Act No. 2711, Philippine Legislature, March 10, 1917, Sections 392-483, 2636- 
2660, as amended by Act No. 3210, Philippine Legislature, December 6, 1924. 

2 The following is a list of officers of the Veterans of the Revolution as of December 
1, 1912: General-in-Chief, General Mariano Trias; Chief of Staff, General Venancio 
Concepcion; Second Chief of Staff, Major Macario Adriatico; Commanders of 
Regions and Provinces: General Emiliano Riego de Dios, Cavite; General Vicente 
Lukban, Tayabas and Laguna; General Ananias Diokno, Batangas; General 
Teodoro Sandiko, Bulacan and Pampanga; General Serviliano Aquino, Tarlac and 
Pangasinan; General Benito Natividad, Nueva Ecija; General Vicente Alvarez, 
Region of Mindanao; Colonel Teodoro Gonzalez, Rizal; Colonel Joaquin D. Luna, 
Union and Mountain Provinces; Colonel Juan Villamor, Ambos Ilocos and Abra; 
Colonel Gabriel Alva, Zambales and Bataan. (El Ideal, December 4, 1912.) 
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stimulate among young Filipinos interest in military and 
naval careers. ‘The consideration by the association of politi- 
cal and religious matters was prohibited. 

A political organization called the Consolidacion Nacional, 
or National Consolidation, independent of the Veterans of 
the Revolution, was formed early in 1913 by distinguished 
Filipino veterans for the purpose of supporting the Jones 
Bill. The organization voted ‘confidence in General Agui- 
naldo not only to accomplish the concentration of all the Fili- 
pino military element in one nucleus, but also, if it be possi- 
ble, the unification of the political parties during the eight 
years of trial to which the Jones Bill submits the Philippine 
republic.’ ? 

It was the policy of the American officials in the Islands to 
mix in no way with Philippine politics or local political 
parties, but to leave the Filipinos to direct from within the 
affairs of their own parties without interference and without 
advice except when asked.? 

The Filipino leaders did not fear sometimes to tell unpalat- 
able truths in a very direct way to the public. A notable 
meeting took place on March 10, 1907, in the town of Pasay, 
in which prominent leaders of the Progressive Party gave the 
Filipinos some very wholesome but unpleasant advice.* One 
orator said: 


All these things told you by idle dreamers that you will have 


1 Among those taking part in the organization of this group were Emilio Aguinaldo, 
Baldomero Aguinaldo, Mariano Trias, Pantaleon Garcia, Venancio Concepcion, 
Vito Belarmino, Manuel Tinio, Fernando Canon, Vicente Lukban, Teodoro Sandiko, 
Juan Cailles, Pascual Alvarez, Pio del Pilar, Simeon Villa, Antonio Montenegro, 
Daniel Tirona, Fernando Grey, Mariano Lim, Teodoro Gonzalez, Felipe Topacio, 
Macario Adriatico, Maximo Abad, Mariano Santos, Carlos Tirona. 


2 Translated from La Vanguardia, January 13, 1913. 

A clause of the Jones Bill in the form in which it was under consideration at that 
time provided for independence at the expiration of eight years. This clause was 
not included in the Jones Bill as finally passed. 


3 A notable exception to this practice was the Honorable W. Morgan Shuster, 
who as Collector of Customs joined the Federal Party, and in the course of time was 
made a member of the Philippine Commission. Mr. Shuster was a keen student of 
Spanish, a fluent orator in that language, and he gained great popularity with the 
Filipinos by espousing many of the causes dear to their hearts. He had been strongly 
supported for appointment to the Commission by his Filipino friends and political 
colleagues who had great influence with Secretary Taft. 


4 Among those present were Governor Del Rosario of Bataan, the Honorable Juan 
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carabaos, lands and everything else coming to you without working 
or paying for them when you get independence is nonsense. You 
are now complaining about the inability of the constabulary to 
keep peace in the Islands. Have you ever thought that these very 
same constabularios are Filipinos the same as you?. .. It costs the 
present administration 33,000,000 pesos every year to keep things 
going. This is not counting the expense of the army and navy 
which the United States is good enough to pay for. Now don’t 
you think you had better leave good enough alone and wait to 
paddle your own canoe until you can afford as expensive a toy as a 
government of your own? You shouldn’t kick about the Americans 
running your government as long as they are not kicking about 
wanting to get rid of handling the job. In my opinion they are the 
only ones who have a real kick coming. They are spending their 
money on you and what do they get in return? Nothing but the 
rankest ingratitude and unworthy suspicion. 


Another orator cautioned the Filipinos regarding the conse- 
quences of invasion by Japan. He said: 


If you ever stopped to figure the number of Japan’s inhabitants 
and her available area, you would easily see that instead of howling 
for independence and wanting every American to get out of these 
Islands, you would feel like offering prizes for American settlers to 
come here and lend you that air of security and safety which are so 
essential to the upbuilding of the Philippines. If ever you see 
Japanese men-of-war steam into Manila Bay to capture the archi- 
pelago it will be when the Americans have hauled down the Stars 
and Stripes and have turned over the government to you in re- 
sponse to your never-ending clamor. But as long as the United 
States is content to handle the affairs of these Islands you may .- 
safely devote your time to educating your children and tilling your 
soil without being afraid that they will become slaves only to work 
as such in the fields of their fathers, as would be the case should 
Japan ever extend its ‘benevolent’ government over these Islands. 
Never let anybody deceive you into believing that the Mikado is 
your friend and will help you in getting your independence. All 
you have to do to repudiate such false advice is to point to Formosa 
and Korea and you can read from the handwriting on the wall that 
it would be ‘The Philippines for the Japanese.’ ! 


In 1908, La Democracia, the organ of the Progressive Party, 
commented that the American rule in the Islands prevented 
widespread anarchy which would have been stirred up by 
Sumulong, later a member of the Philippine Commission, and Don Arsenio Cruz- 


Herrera, who had been mayor of Manila. 
1 As reported in a Manila newspaper, March 12, 1907. 
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political factions, and that it was accepted as the best for 
the people, and continued: | 


. We have found reasonable the observations of Mr. Taft on 
the necessity to modify the education and customs that existed... 
to change the custom of despotic tyranny of the master over the 
servant and of the rich class with respect to the poor.... 

We are convinced that this change will take some time and that 
it will be subject to gradual transformation and we are convinced 
that the new modes of education will give some result and will 
change the manner in which our people were treated by the rich and 
intellectual class. We also know that what we are doing is sensible, 
right and true, and will result in our profit and serve our true 
interests. Believing this we will put our hand to the work to ele- 
vate the poor that they may vindicate their right to equality with 
the rich. We will favor the educational plan that will give equal 
opportunity to the poor and rich. 


1 La Democracia as quoted in the Manila Times, September 17, 1908. 


CHAPTER XIX 
PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY 


Tue Act of Congress of July 1, 1902, the organic act of the 
Philippine government, contained the following provisions: 


Src. 6. That whenever the existing insurrection in the Philippine 
Islands shall have ceased and a condition of general and complete 
peace shall have been established therein and the fact shall be 
certified to the President by the Philippine Commission, the 
President, upon being satisfied thereof, shall order a census of the 
Philippine Islands to be taken by said Philippine Commission .. . 

Sec. 7. That two years after the completion and publication of 
the census, in case such condition of general and complete peace 
with recognition of the authority of the United States shall have 
continued in the territory of said Islands not inhabited by Moros or 
other non-Christian tribes and such facts shall have been certified 
to the President by the Philippine Commission, the President upon 
being satisfied thereof shall direct said Commission to call, and the 
Commission shall call, a general election for the choice of delegates 
to a popular assembly of the people of said territory in the Philip- 
pine Islands, which shall be known as the Philippine Assembly. 
After said Assembly shall have convened and organized, all the 
legislative power heretofore conferred on the Philippine Commis- 
sion in all that part of said Islands not inhabited by Moros or other 
non-Christian tribes shall be vested in a Legislature consisting of 
two Houses —the Philippine Commission and the Philippine 
Assembly. Said Assembly shall consist of not less than fifty nor 
more than one hundred members to be apportioned by said Com- 
mission among the provinces as nearly as practicable according to 
population... 


1 Section 7 continued as follows: ‘Provided, That no province shall have less than 
one member: And provided further, That provinces entitled by population to more 
than one member may be divided into such convenient districts as the said Com- 
mission may deem best. 

‘Public notice of such division shall be given at least ninety days prior to such 
election, and the election shall be held under rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by law. The qualification of electors in suth election shall be the same as is now pro- 
vided by law in case of electors in municipal elections. The members of Assembly 
shall hold office for two years from the first day of January next following their elec- 
tion, and their successors shall be chosen by the people every second year thereafter. 
No person shall be eligible to such election who is not a qualified elector of the elec- 
tion district in which he may be chosen, owing allegiance to the United States, and 
twenty-five years of age. 

‘The Legislature shall hold annual sessions, commencing on the first Monday--f 
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In his address opening the Philippine Assembly, Secretary 
Taft made it clear that he was mainly responsible for this 
grant to the Filipinos of legislative participation to the extent 
of having a lower house elected by the people, to have joint 
legislative voice with the Commission in the government of 
that part of the archipelago inhabited chiefly by civilized 
Filipinos.! 

_ The Filipinos were very eager for the legislative Assembly 
to be called into existence, but, with brigandage still rampant 
and a number of outlaws at large under pretext that they 
were fighting a war of independence, it was a matter of very 
serious moment whether the Commission was justified in 
certifying that the Islands were in a condition ‘of general 
and complete peace.’ It was their opinion, however, that for 
all practical purposes the Islands were at peace. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the population were engaged in peaceful pursuits 


February in each year and continuing not exceeding ninety days thereafter (Sundays 
and holidays not included): Provided, That the first meeting of the Legislature shall 
be held upon the call of the Governor within ninety days after the first election: 
And provided further, That if at the termination of any session the appropriations 
necessary for the support of Government shall not have been made, an amount 
equal to the sums appropriated in the last appropriation bills for such purposes shall 
be deemed to be appropriated; and until the Legislature shall act in such behalf the 
Treasurer may, with the advice of the Governor, make the payments necessary for 
the purposes aforesaid. 

“The Legislature may be called in special session at any time by the Civil Governor 
for general legislation, or for action on such specific subjects as he may designate. 
No special session shall continue longer than thirty days, exclusive of Sundays. 

“The Assembly shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
members. A majority shall constitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller num- 
ber may adjourn from day to day and may be authorized to compel the attendance 
of absent members. It shall choose its Speaker and other officers, and the salaries of 
its members and officers shall be fixed by law. It may determine the rule of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and with the concurrence of 
two-thirds expel a member. It shall keep a journal of its proceedings, which shall be 
published, and the yeas and nays of the members on any question shall, on the de- 
mand of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal.’ 

1 Secretary Taft said: ‘I can well remember when that section was drafted in the 
private office of Mr. Root in his house in Washington. Only he and I were present. I 
urged the wisdom of the concession and he yielded to my arguments and the section 
as then drafted differed but little from the form it has today. It was embodied in a 
bill presented to the House and passed by the House, was considered by the Senate, 
was stricken out in the Senate, and was only restored after a conference, the Senators 
in the conference consenting to its insertion with great reluctance. I had urged its 
adoption upon both committees, and as the then governor of the islands, had to 
assume a responsibility as guarantor in respect to it which I have never sought to 
disavow.’ (Printed in the Report of the Philippine Commission, 1907, part 1, p. 224.) 
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and conforming to the rules laid down for their conduct by 
the American government, and of the one per cent of ir- 
reconcilables only a very scattered few were in active arms 
against the government. 

The census was taken March 2, 1903, the compilation of 
the statistics completed, and the report published March 
27, 1905. A proposed law providing for holding elections and 
for the organization of the Philippine Assembly was drafted 
and in October, 1906, submitted to a convention of elective 
provincial governors for suggested changes, after which it 
was offered for public discussion. Hearings were held, no 
effort being spared to ascertain and embody the conclusions 
of the people on the subject, and the law was enacted by the 
Commission, January 9, 1907.1 All these steps were taken to 
fulfill without avoidable delay the promise of the United 
States Congress to the Philippine people. 

On the receipt of notice from Washington, March 27, 1907, 
that two years had elapsed since the publication of the census, 
Governor-General Smith, with the unanimous concurrence 
of the Commission, felt that, in a fair interpretation of the 
spirit of the law, peace existed in the Islands, and to refuse 
any longer to give the Filipinos their legislative Assembly 
would be in the nature of making an excuse. Therefore, on 
the following day, the Commission by resolution certified to 
President Roosevelt that for a period of two years after the 
completion and publication of the census ‘a condition of 
general and complete peace, with recognition of the authority 
of the United States, has continued to exist and now exists 
in the territory of said Philippine Islands not inhabited by 
Moros or other non-Christian tribes,’ ? and the Commission 
requested the President to direct the call for a general elec- 
tion of the Assembly. It was like President Roosevelt that 
he should issue an executive order to that effect the same day. 
The difference in time, thirteen hours earlier in Washington, 
made it possible for the Commission’s resolution, cabled the 
evening of the Manila day, to reach Washington on the morn- 
ing of the same day, and the President must have taken 
immediate action. 

1 Act No. 1582, Philippine Commission. 

2 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1907, part 1, p. 48. 
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Two days later, the Commission passed a resolution order- 
ing the general election for July 30, 1907, and the Governor- 
General issued a proclamation to this effect on the first of 
April. Elections of delegates to the Assembly were for terms 
of two years, on a basis of representation of one for every 
ninety thousand of population or major fraction thereof, 
with a proviso that each province was entitled to at least one 
delegate. The city of Manila was given the rating of a pro- 
vince for election purposes, bringing the total number of 
provinces listed for representation in the Assernbly to thirty- 
four and the membership to eighty. The qualification of 
delegates was fixed by act of Congress. They were to be re- 
sidents of the district from which chosen, twenty-five years of 
age, and owing allegiance to the United States. As indicated 
in the opening paragraph of this chapter, Congress had pro- 
vided that the Assembly was to serve as a lower house, the 
Commission as an upper house or senate, and the two houses 
were to have joint legislative control over the archipelago 
except the territory inhabited by the Moros or tribal peoples. 
These latter were nine per cent of the total population,’ but, 
as their territory ? was more sparsely inhabited, the area 
came to a much larger proportion — estimated to be forty 
per cent — than did the population. Over this region and its 
inhabitants the Commission retained the sole legislative au- 
thority. The elective Assembly had no power to question or 
intervene in any legislation, whether it carried appropriation 
or not, if it were designated for the territory which, under 
law of Congress, could be classed as that occupied by these 
peoples. 

It was obvious that certain difficulties would have to be 
overcome in defining just what should be classed as civilized 
and what as tribal, as in a good many regions these territories 
were jointly occupied; that is, they would be occupied by 
tribal peoples with a fair sprinkling of Filipinos, or possibly 
by Filipinos with a fair sprinkling of the tribal peoples. This 
was notable in the province of Nueva Vizcaya, which was 
estimated to have more than sixteen thousand civilized 
Filipinos, although the majority of the inhabitants were 

1 Census, 1903, m1, 15. 

2 Agusan, Nueva Vizcaya, the Moro Province, and the Mountain Province. 
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tribal peoples.!. A similar problem also existed in Zam- 
boanga. 

The Commission felt justified in including the provinces of 
Mindoro and Palawan in the territory over which the Legis- 
lature was given joint control on account of the preponder- 
ance of civilized inhabitants, although in both cases a con- 
siderable proportion of the inhabitants were unquestionably 
tribal, and in the case of Palawan there was also a Moham- 
medan element. Each of these provinces was given one dele- 
gate. The lines bounding the territory over which the Com- 
mission held exclusive legislative control had been indicated 
well before the Assembly came into existence and no un- 
pleasant dispute arose between the Commission and the 
Philippine leaders in regard to them. 

The election held on July 30, 1907, passed off with smooth- 
ness and was marked, as elsewhere recorded in these pages, 
by orderliness and absence of riots or violence.? It resulted 
in the election of thirty-two Nationalists, twenty who were 
independent of party affiliation, sixteen Progressives, seven 
Inmediatistas, four Independistas, and one Centro Catolico.? 
The Independistas and Inmediatistas were parties merely in 
name, without real organization, and their numbers being so 
small the members soon found it convenient to enroll them- 
selves under the banner of a party that maintained a real 
organization. The elected delegates soon aligned themselves 
in three groups, the Nationalists with fifty-eight, the Pro- 
gressives with sixteen, and six independent of party affilia- 
tion. 

October 16, 1907, was the date fixed by the Governor- 
General for the inauguration of the Philippine Assembly. 
The occasion was deemed to be of such extraordinary im- 
portance that Secretary of War Taft made the journey to 
Manila to preside at the inaugural ceremony, which was 


1 Census, 1903, u1, 16. 


2 A curious incident in connection with this and successive elections was the elec- 
tion to the Assembly, and on one occasion to the municipal board of Manila, of a 
man who had a record of having served one sentence in prison for violation of the 
opium law and other offenses. This man, who by reason of having Spanish na- 
tionality was declared ineligible to hold any of the offices to which he was elected, 
was repeatedly denied a seat by the members of the Assembly. 


3 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1907, part 1, p. 49. 
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largely attended by prominent people, and the celebrations 
were general. Secretary Taft delivered the opening address, 
and the Right Reverend Jorge Barlin, the first Filipino 
bishop, pronounced the invocation, after which the As- 
sembly met and proceeded in an orderly manner to the task of 
organization. 

A number of distinguished Filipinos who had been promi- 
nent figures in the revolution of 1896 against Spain and the 
subsequent revolutionary movements against the United 
States had been elected to this first Assembly. Typical of 
these historic figures were Don Pedro A. Paterno, who had 
negotiated the pact of Biac-na-bato! in 1896; Don Felipe 
Agoncillo and Don Tomas Arejola, who had been active 
representatives of the Malolos government in foreign coun- 
tries during the interim between the battle of Manila Bay 
and the ratification of the Treaty of Paris; Don Aguedo 
Velarde, Don Leon Ma. Guerrero, and Don Alberto Barretto, 
who had held important offices in the Malolos government; 
and several other men who had taken more or less note- 
worthy part in the insurrections against Spain and the 
United States. It was an interesting question whether these 
‘elder statesmen,’ who had been historic figures of the revolu- 
tion, or the younger element were to dominate the Assembly. 

The latter, more aggressive and more easily organized, 
demonstrated its power by the unanimous election as Speaker 
of its leader, the Honorable Sergio Osmefia, a young man but 
twenty-nine years of age, who had been prosecuting attorney 
and later governor of his native province of Cebu, and by 
giving to the Honorable Manuel Quezon, a young man who 
had served in similar offices in his native province of 'T'ayabas, 
the leadership on the floor of the house. 

The Assembly was very fortunate in its choice of Speaker 
Osmefia. He had prepared himself by a careful study of 
parliamentary law and procedure and he brought to the 
position a pleasing personality, ready wit, great power of 
speech, and consummate tact. For the ensuing fifteen years 
this slender and young-looking man held the gavel and pre- 


1 The agreement made in 1897 between the Spanish Governor-General, Primo de 
Rivera, and General Emilio Aguinaldo and associate revolutionary leaders, described 
in Chapter II, 1, 58-59. 
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sided continuously over the lower house of the Legislature 
with ability, impartiality, and great decorum. During the 
sessions of the First Legislature he frequently ceded the chair 
to the more distinguished of the group of elder men, none 
of whom, however, displayed abilities that threatened the 
leadership of the younger element. 

Some of the Filipino leaders who had formed close contacts 
with Americans high in the government were much con- 
cerned about the impression the new Legislature would make 
and many conferences were held as to the best way for the 
Philippine Assembly to start its work. It was suggested to 
these leaders that it would undoubtedly produce an extremely 
good impression in the United States if the first act of the 
Philippine Legislature were to be one recognizing the sover- 
eignty of the United States and expressing appreciation of 
the concessions already granted. Although Secretary Taft 
expressed grave doubt as to whether it was possible for such 
a measure to pass, the idea impressed the Filipino leaders 
favorably, and the first action of the Philippine Assembly 
following its organization was to pass and send to the Com- 
mission for its concurrence,! which was promptly given, a — 
joint resolution which set forth the date and fact of the meet- 
ing of the Legislature, that the Secretary of War had opened 
the session,” and continued: 


Whereas the creation of the Philippine Assembly composed of 
members elected by popular vote and the constitution of the Philip- 
pine Legislature, comprising the Philippine Commission and the 


1 The joint resolution was considered by a committee appointed by both houses. 
The members for the Commission were: W. Cameron Forbes, chairman, Benito 
Legarda, and W. Morgan Shuster; for the Assembly: Felipe Agoncillo, Fernando Ma. 
Guerrero, and Salvador Laguda. 

2 'This was expressed as follows: 

“Whereas on the sixteenth day of October, nineteen hundred and seven, at nine 
o'clock ante meridian, the members of the Philippine Commission and the members- 
elect of the Philippine Assembly met in the city of Manila; and 

“Whereas the honorable the Secretary of War, representing the President of the 
United States, formally and regularly declared the Philippine Assembly and the 
Philippine Legislature open for the transaction of such business as might come before 
said Assembly and said Legislature; and 

“Whereas on said date said Assembly was duly and regularly organized, and on the 
seventeenth day of October, nineteen hundred and seven, at eleven o’clock and 
thirty minutes ante meridian, the fact of such organization was duly and regularly 
announced to the honorable the Governor General and the Philippine Commis- 
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Philippine Assembly, mark an epoch in the history of the Philippine 
Islands and of the peoples thereof; and 

Whereas the people of the Philippine Islands fully recognize in 
the action taken by the Government of the United States in creat- 
ing the said Assembly a proof of its confidence in said people as well 
as a continuation of the democratic traditions of the United States, 
and a clear demonstration of its liberal intentions with respect to 
the people of the Philippine Islands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Philippine Commission and the Philippine As- 
sembly, That on their own behalf and on behalf of the people of the 
Philippine Islands they convey, and they do hereby convey, to the 
President of the United States, and through him to the Congress 
and the people of the United States, their profound sentiments of 
gratitude and high appreciation of the signal concession made to 
the people of the Islands of participating directly in the making of 
the laws which shall govern them.! 


To this President Roosevelt replied on October 23, 1907: 


I have received the joint resolution originating in the Philippine 
Assembly and passed both by it and by the Philippine Commission. 
I have to thank you for the same. I am deeply gratified at its 
receipt and earnestly wish you all success in the task upon which 
you are entering. The future of the Filipino people depends in a 
great measure on your good judgment, restraint, and capacity to 
subordinate all personal interests and differences to the interests 
of your country as a whole. I not only hope but believe that you 
will be found ever true to the honorable responsibility which has 
become yours.’ 


Although the Nationalist Party was elected on a platform 
asserting Filipino capacity and expressing a desire for inde- 
pendence, it was with a spirit of cordial codperation and a 
desire to work harmoniously with the American members of 
the Commission that the Assembly met. Several delegates 
had received their education in Europe, and the predilections 
of these were strongly in favor of parliamentary procedure 
based upon the European practice, rather than one modeled 
_ 1 Joint Resolution No. 1, 1st Philippine Legislature, Inaugural Session. 

The journal of the Secretary of Commerce and Police at that time told of the 
events leading up to the preparation of this resolution and continued: ‘I... learned 
the resolution had passed as drawn without opposition. Great enthusiasm on the 
part of the Secretary (Taft) and Governor (Smith). It means that the first act of the 
Assembly is rational and conservative and tends to justify Secretary Taft’s policy.’ 
(Journal, 11, 324, October 19, 1907.) 


2 Journal of the Philippine Commission, 1st Philippine Legislature, Inaugural 
Session, 78-79. 
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on American practice.! The Speaker, however, felt it wiser to 
adopt the American model, and his influence, supported 
generally by the younger element in the Legislature, was 
sufficiently potent so that his views prevailed. The usual 
procedure of division into committees was adopted, and a 
mass of bills introduced touching a great variety of subjects. 
These bills were discussed in a spirit of friendliness, not bit- 
terness, by the members of the lower house and the officers 
of the executive branch of the government whose depart- 
ments were affected, and a good deal of constructive work 
was accomplished. 

One curious result soon began to manitee itself. The 
Nationalist majority in the Assembly, in the process of give 
and take which characterized its negotiations with the upper 
house, found itself supporting a number of governmental 
measures, while the Progressives, too few in number to make 
any headway alone, joined with the radicals to form a sub- 
stantial minority in obstructing the administration measures. 
The Progressives took this stand against these measures not 
because of lack of merit in the proposed laws, nor with any 
desire to oppose the government, but because they felt it was 
good politics to combat the Nationalists. And thus was 
brought about the curious anomaly of measure after measure 
coming up for consideration supported by the government 
and which was enacted into law through the votes of the party 
which by platform might be presumed to be opposed to the 
government, over the negative votes of the party whose 
platform called for co6peration with the government.” It was 
not long before the Progressive leaders began to raise the cry 
of connivance. They charged Speaker Osmeiia, floor-leader 


1The distinctive difference between the European and American method of 
executive responsibility to the legislature is that in the European method the 
executive officers have seats in the legislature and are responsible to the legislative 
group; but in America the heads of departments are responsible solely to the 
executive head of the government, and have no voice in the deliberations of the 
legislature, do not sit with them, and are in no sense responsible directly to the 
legislature. 

2*The Progressives... who have done everything they possibly could to em- 
barrass us, fought this provision [permanent appropriation bill]. The Nationalists, 
who have the majority and who are the so-called anti-American party, and who have 
done everything they possibly could to assist the government, left this arrangement 
in the bill and crowded it through.’ (Journal, m1, 30, May 30, 1908.) 
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Quezon, and the other leaders of the Nationalist Party with 
being too friendly to the Americans and intimated that they 
had sold out.! 

The act of Congress creating the Assembly ? provided that 
the Assembly and the Commission, “each House voting 
separately,’ should select two ‘resident Commissioners to 
the United States, who shall be entitled to an official recogni- 
tion as such by all departments.’ Their annual emoluments, 
fixed by law * and payable from the United States treasury, 
were five thousand dollars salary and two thousand dollars 
to cover all expenses, and later * made the same as those of 
Representatives in Congress. The franking privilege and al- 
lowances for clerk hire and stationery- were also granted.’ 
The United States House of Representatives, by resolution, 
extended to them the privilege of the floor with the right of 
debate, as well as the same rights as members in the allot- 
ment of rooms in the House office building. They were not 
given the right to vote.’ 


1 La Democracia in an editorial on June 26, 1912, said: ‘It is natural and logical: 
for the bureau chiefs to desire Osmefia’s reélection as speaker, since they secured 
from him whatever they wanted...’ And further: ‘. .. our sympathies are for that 
group of delegates who plan to elect a speaker who will indignantly reject any 
familiarity with the executive departments and who will return to the popular House 
its lost independence, bringing it out of the abasement and indignity in which 
abominable political trimmings and shameful abnegations placed it.’ (Translation.) 

Again on July 16, 1912, the same paper said editorially: 

‘We had already heard rumors that during the past session the Speaker had held a 
caucus to make a pension bill pass but we gave no importance to such rumors. To- 
day “El Ideal’s” attitude in favoring a pension act recalls to our memory what they 
then said and gives an appearance of truth to those rumors which made the Speaker 
appear to be completely delivered over to American interests in opposition to those 
of his own compatriots and our aspirations for independence.’ (Translation.) 

An entry in the journal of the Secretary of Commerce and Police reads as 
follows: a 

‘The Spanish papers are playing the. . . game of trying to taunt the Nationalists 
into a break with the administration.. They tell them they’ve sold out to us, that 
they have lost courage, that they have gone back on their platform, and use every 
conceivable art of satire, innuendo, ridicule, and twisted facts, to bring the Assembly 
to row with us.’ (Journal, m1, 31, May 30, 1908.) 

2 Act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, Section 8. 3 Tbid. 

4 Act of Congress approved August 29, 1916, Section 20. 

5 Acts of Congress approved February 15, 1911, and August 29, 1916. 

8 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1908, part 1, p. 8. 

7 The term of office of these Resident Commissioners, coincident with the term of 
the members of the Philippine Assembly, was changed from two to four years, and 
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During the inaugural session of the new Legislature the 
first Resident Commissioners were selected. The two chosen, 
one from each of the political parties, were the Honorable 
Benito Legarda, a Progressive, a wealthy, distinguished 
resident of Manila, who was one of the first three Filipinos 
appointed to the Commission, and who had remained a 
member of that body; and the Honorable Pablo Ocampo, 
a Nationalist, a man of presence and distinction. Sefior 
Ocampo was proposed by the Assembly in its desire to give 
recognition to one of the ‘historic figures,’ and was especially 
noteworthy because of his personal association with General 
Aguinaldo during the insurrection. 

When the time came for the selection of successors to the 
first Resident Commissioners, the Assembly took the rather 
extreme position that they should have the right to name 
both the delegates, although the law provided the delegates 
should be elected jointly by the two houses. The Assembly 
wanted to have both of the dominant party. ‘The Commis- 
sion could not concur in this position. The result was a 
failure to elect successors and Congress relieved the situation 
by a special act ! providing that “the present Resident Com- 
missioners shall hold office until their successors shall have 
been duly elected and qualified.’ ? 

The Legislature from the inauguration of the Assembly, 
October 16, 1907, to the close of the special session, February 
11, 1913, the last session in which they dealt with an upper 
house the majority of which was American, enacted 375 laws, 
of which 119 originated in the Commission and 256 in the 
Assembly. Of 320 bills originating in the Commission, 119, or 


later to three years when the corresponding change for the lower house of the Philip- 
pine Legislature was made by the so-called Jones Law in 1916. The triennial periods 
began March 4, 1917. (Act of Congress approved August 29, 1916.) 
1 Act of Congress approved February 15, 1911. 
2 The following is a complete list of Resident Commissioners from 1907 to 1926: 
Benito Legarda, November 7, 1907, to November 20, 1912; 
Pablo Ocampo, November 7, 1907, to May 14, 1909; 
Manuel Quezon, May 15, 1909, to January 11, 1917; 
Manuel Earnshaw, November 21, 1912, to January 11, 1917; 
Jaime C. de Veyra, January 12, 1917, to February 16, 1923; 
Teodoro Yangco, January 12, 1917, to February 6, 1920; 
Isauro Gabaldon, February 7, 1920; 
Pedro Guevara, February 17, 1923. 
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thirty-seven per cent, were passed by the Assembly; and of 
599 originating in the Assembly, 256, or forty-three per cent, 
were passed by the Commission.! 

In January, 1913, the Governor-General wrote in his jour- 
nal: ‘I think the spirit was better between the two houses at 
the end [of the session] than it has been for several years. 
There were fewer retaliatory adverse votes than I’ve seen.’ ? 

Due in part to the natural and almost universal human 
weakness of putting off things to the last moment, it is usual 
in legislatures for the members to take their time over bills 
during the session and then try to rush them through in the 
closing hours, and the Philippine Legislature was no excep- 
tion to this rule.? Both houses of the Legislature adopted the 


1 There were some sessions characterized by very efficient legislative work, notably 
the special session in Baguio in 1910. The session of the Assembly which ended in 
February, 1911, was quite fruitful. An unusual number of laws were passed before 
the last few days of the session and so notable a record of achievement was made that 
the Manila Times of January 27, 1911, took occasion to comment on it, crediting 
Speaker Osmefia with ‘much of the success of the labors of the Assembly.’ The 
Times said: ‘Friction has been avoided and everything went off smoothly.’ 

‘Much of the work was done in committee and the majority of bills favorably re- 
ported were passed by the Assembly with little or no discussion.’ 


The number of Commission bills introduced, Assembly bills received, and the 
number and per cent of both enacted to February 11, 1913, by the first three 
Philippine Legislatures are shown by the following table: 


Commission Bins ASSEMBLY BILLs 
Legislature i Number Number Per cent Number Number Per cent 
introduced enacted enacted received enacted enacted 
rsa es: 112 176 87 49% 
Second Big. y. nas. 136 292 118 40% 
Ahir Ce tee ee «i 72 131 51 39% 
DOU ae ener case 320 599 256 43% 


@ Four sessions: inaugural, regular, special, and regular. 

b Four sessions: special, first, second, and special. 

¢ Two sessions: first and special. 

It is to be noted that the last two special sessions mentioned were merely extensions of the regular 
session for only a few days corresponding to the recess at Christmas time. 


2 Journal, v, 184-85, February 23, 1913. 

The Governor-General, in annotating his journal afterward, made the following 
comment: 

“The Commission were a little too prone to consider themselves a superior body 
and think they could turn down 150 bills fathered by different men of the Assembly 
and not arouse a spirit of retaliation on the part of the people whose pet measures 
were thus being defeated. It was inevitable that such a spirit should come up, and 
the thing that surprised me was not that it came, but that it didn’t come much more 
violently.’ 


3 In the two regular sessions of the First Legislature 94 bills were enacted into law 
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expedient of turning back the hands of the clock on the last 
night of the session, and the last three days became periods of 
great stress and intensive labor. The Assembly did its work 
in Spanish and sent up its bills for consideration by the upper 
house literally by the dozens. These bills had to be analyzed, 
and subjected to the most rigorous scrutiny to ascertain 
whether any undesirable features were contained in them. 
The Commission adopted the sympathetic practice of con- 
curring in the passage of every bill desired by the Assem- 
bly which would be in any way helpful to the situation, or 
indeed, every bill which would not in the opinion of the 
Commission be clearly injurious.! 

Whenever the Assembly sent up a bill containing what 
seemed to the Commission undesirable clauses, the Commis- 
sion usually struck out all after the enacting clause and 
substituted a bill of its own, endeavoring, however, to use as 
much of the original substance as could be done advanta- 
geously. The Assembly almost invariably declined to concur 
and asked for a conference. These conferences were con- 
ducted amicably and the conferees usually reached an agree- 
ment without difficulty. The Commissioners found it almost 
always necessary to concede some point upon which members 
of the Assembly were most insistent in order that the con- 
ferees on behalf of the Assembly might return and report 
some measure of victory as a result of the conference. Thus 
the Commissioners conducted the negotiations so as to give 
the Assembly a substantial measure of victory and enable 
them to ‘save face,’ which is felt to be important by Oriental 
and Latin peoples, as it is by many Anglo-Saxons. 

During the first few years the Assembly was in session a 
fairly satisfactory set of laws was enacted. While the process 
of formative legislation was slowed up and made much less 
efficient than it had been with the Commission as the sole 


of which 74, or 78 per cent, were during the last five days, and 44, or 47 per cent, 
during the last day. Similarly, in the Second Legislature, 99 bills were passed of 
which 66, or 66 per cent, were during the last five days, and 53 bills, or more than half 
of all the legislation of the session, enacted during the last day. 

1“... as long as there was no real damage to the general situation in a bill, we 
thought it advisable to pass all we could in conscience. In fact, I made it a rule in 
dealing with Assembly bills, to pass all in which there was no real harm.’ (Journal, 
m1, 153-54, May 22, 1909.) 
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legislative body, there was the compensating advantage that 
legislation once enacted now had its corps of champions who 
had to go out and explain and defend their measures to the 
electorate. Candidates for the Assembly were sure to attack 
the record of the incumbents in office whom they hoped to 
replace, and this necessitated spirited defenses of their course 
on the part of the eighty-one ! Assemblymen. Thus the elec- 
tion campaign resulted in numerous popular meetings which 
served as forums, where public affairs were discussed, argu- 
ments presented for and against legislation proposed or 
enacted, and the people throughout the provinces became 
better informed as to what was being done for them, and 
why, than had been possible before the Assembly came into 
existence. The newspapers printed in Spanish had, as previ- 
ously set forth, continuously misinformed the public as to 
what the government was doing for them, and until the As- 
sembly convened the government had no adequate method of 
reaching the public and correcting some of these misrepresen- 
tations. No one can read the editorials and leading articles 
of the newspapers of these days without marveling that the 
delegates could have come to Manila with any spirit of friend- 
liness toward a government which had been continuously 
represented to them as wildly extravagant and designed ex- 
clusively for the benefit of a few American officeholders and 
regardless of the real interest of the people they had come out 
to the Islands to serve.’ 

The first delegates elected to the Assembly, almost to a 
man, came to Manila filled with the idea that they could 
greatly assist the situation by wholesale reduction of the cost 
of government. Nothing that they had read had rendered 
them cognizant of the fact that the Filipinos were, as has been 
shown elsewhere, undertaxed.’ The slender revenues yielded 
by the low rate of taxation had forced the Commission to 
practice the most rigid economy; expenditures had, in fact, 

1 An additional member of the Assembly increasing the total from eighty to 
eighty-one resulted from the creation (by Act No. 1952, Philippine Legislature, 
May 20, 1909) of an additional province, that of Batanes, comprising all the islands 


of the Philippine Archipelago situated north of the Balintang Channel and thereto- 
fore constituting a sub-province of Cagayan. 


2 See Chapter XVII, ‘Attitude of Filipinos.’ 
8 See Chapter VI, ‘Finances,’ 1, 260 ff. 
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been held to the lowest possible point consistent with con- 
ducting the most essential functions, and there were numerous 
directions in which additional expenditure could have been 
undertaken by the government to the manifest advantage 
of the people. In view of the conviction of the Assemblymen 
that the government was extravagant, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to bring them to any realizing sense of the true facts in 
regard to its efficiency. Yet when their committees proceeded 
to make a study of the different bureaus, almost without ex- 
ception the members of each committee became convinced 
that the bureau which they had studied required larger ap- 
propriation and that the economies to be effected must come 
from other bureaus of the government studied by other com- 
mittees. As these findings did not square with their pre- 
election pledges and the platforms of their parties requiring 
a sharp reduction of the cost of government, the legislators 
found themselves in a predicament. In 1908, the Assembly- 
men insisted upon a drastic reduction of the general appro- 
priation bill. The Commission, acting as a senate, knew this 
could not be done without serious impairment of the effi- 
ciency: of the government, and, moreover, there was no 
financial stringency requiring a reduction. In a special session 
held in the spring of that year a compromise was reached in 
which certain moderate cuts were agreed upon ! and the ap- 
propriation bill enacted into law.? In the two succeeding 
years general appropriation bills were enacted by the Leg- . 
islature, the last during a special session of the Second Legis- 
lature called at Baguio. 

The combined intransigentes, or irreconcilables, and Pro- 
gressives were not slow to make use of these agreements with 
the government to redouble their utterly unjust cries of con- 
nivance with the Americans and subserviency on the part of 
the Nationalist leaders.. They alleged an inconsistency be- 


1 June 13, 1908. 2 Act No. 1873, Philippine Legislature, June 19, 1908. 


3 La Democracia, April 1, 1910, said under the heading, ‘The Election of the 
Speaker and Public Opinion’: 

‘As everyone knows, the Government codperated with all its influence for the 
triumph of Candidate Osmefia. It is just that he with his ring, in return for the favor, 
should codperate with the Government in the solution of all the matters related to 
the country. 

‘Osmefia will do nothing else than that which the Government wants.’ (Transla- 
tion.) 

See also ante, 138-39. 


TREE FERN AT BAGUIO 
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tween the actions of the Nationalists and their platform, and 
continued their attack with such virulence that finally, in 
1910, the Nationalist leaders felt that some break with the 
American administration was necessary and that they could 
no longer codperate in the passage of the appropriation bill. 

‘For the ensuing three years no general appropriation bill 
was passed, although at times, especially in the last year, the 
houses seemed to be very close to an agreement. The law of 
Congress known as the Organic Act of the Philippine govern- 
ment provided that ‘if at the termination of any session the 
appropriations necessary for the support of government shall 
not have been made, an amount equal to the sums appro- 
priated in the last appropriation bills for such purposes shall 
be deemed to be appropriated; and until the legislature shall 
act in such behalf the treasurer may, with the advice of the 
governor, make the payments necessary for the purposes 
aforesaid.’ } 

Because of this provision, the failure to agree upon the ap- 
propriation bill in no way stopped or even hampered the 
operation of the government. The vital question that arose 
in connection with the interpretation of this clause was 
whether the appropriation bills should be deemed to be 
reappropriated item by item, or as a lump sum, and whether 
or not it was discretionary with the Governor-General to 
reapportion these expenditures as between bureaus and offices 
and thus to change the purposes for which these moneys were 
specifically allocated in the preceding bill. The decision 
of the Auditor, of the Attorney-General, and of the War 
Department, following a judicial interpretation of a similar 
clause in the organic act of Porto Rico,” was to the effect that 
the total only was to be considered and that the Governor- 
General could allocate amounts in such proportions and for 
such purposes as seemed to him wise provided the total was 
not exceeded. This decision aroused a measure of criticism 
among some of the more hostile elements, but it was held to 
be the law and so practiced. 

The practice adopted in the Philippine Islands was for the 


1 Act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, Section 7, as amended by Act of February 
27, 1909. 
2 Act of Congress approved July 15, 1909. 
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Governor-General to publish an ‘advice’ to the Treasurer. 
This ‘advice’ was drawn in the form of an appropriation bill 
with the same classifications, divisions, and subdivisions, and 
the same limitations and provisos. It served as the appro- 
priation act and was in fact the law governing appropriation 
of public moneys for general expenses of the ensuing year. 

While the general appropriation bill failed of passage, the 
members of the Legislature were very free with the special 
bills each carrying its appropriation. Numerous such bills 
were enacted ! and the development of the government was 
not retarded nor was there any failure to use the increasing 
revenues of the government for the increasing needs of the 
people because of the failure to enact a general appropriation 
bill.? 

In case any of these bills created a continuing service, such 
as the establishment of the University or a new bureau or 
office of the government, it was held by the Auditor that, in 
case of failure in the ensuing year to provide an additional 
special act for carrying on such service, the total thus ap- 
propriated was added to the total of the general appropria- 
tion bill, and the ‘advice’ of the Governor-General for the 
ensuing year correspondingly increased. 

The difference between the Assembly and the Commission 
most difficult of adjustment lay in the matter of the salary 
scale. The Filipinos were not accustomed to the rate of 
salaries which Americans found it necessary to pay in order to 
secure competent service. They had been accustomed to the 
rate of salary paid under the Spanish system in which the 
official salary was, as a matter of practice, a merely nominal 
figure. It was the custom for the officials under the Spanish 
régime to eke out their slender salaries not only by legitimate 
fees, but also by levying exactions or extortions from the 
people to whom they rendered service — a system which in 
the long run cost the people a great deal more than payment 
of an adequate salary in total compensation for the position, 
with the strict requirement that no other emoluments, unless 


1 During this period fifty-three acts carrying appropriations were passed by both 
houses of the Legislature appropriating a total of more than $8,370,000. 

2 The failure to agree on an appropriation bill was made the basis for very severe 
attacks upon the American administration in the Islands by those in the United 
States opposed to it, especially the Democrats. 
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specifically authorized by law, or exactions of any sort could 
be received without subjecting the recipient to criminal 
prosecution.1 

In British colonies, salaries are paid on a much higher scale. 
Where the Americans were paying five, seven, and sometimes 
as high as ten thousand dollars, the British colonial adminis- 
trators received fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five thousand, 
besides liberal retirement pensions, something not at that 
time provided by law for American civil servants in the 
Philippine Islands. 

It is an axiom among business men that the most profitable 
investment a corporation can make is to secure a first-class 
president or manager, no matter how high the salary paid. 
Fifty, seventy-five, and one hundred thousand dollars a year 
are not uncommon figures in the United States. The salary 
fixed for the Governor-General was $20,000; ? that of the five 
Commissioners with portfolio, $15,500 each, without living 
expenses; the Chief Justice got $12,000; the Associate Jus- 
tices $10,000 each;? and judges of first instance $6000, 
$5500, and $5000. Most of the bureau chiefs received $5000 
a year. 

According to American standards these salaries were little 
enough, as men of the class needed to do this work could earn 
two or three times the salary the Philippine government paid 
them and live at home in the United States without uncer- 
tainty as to the tenure of their positions, which in govern- 


1 Arguments in favor of the Spanish system had been advanced to the effect that 
by this means the cost of each service is paid by the people benefited by it, and that 
taxes are correspondingly diminished; but the Americans found in practice that 
proper salary payment to the holder of each position made for better and more 
economical service. 

2 The figure was later reduced under Governor-General Harrison’s régime to 
$18,000. The official residence of the Governor-General was maintained at public 
expense so far as the construction and repair of the buildings and heavy furniture 
were concerned. 

The cost of properly maintaining the Governor-General’s establishment was 
found in practice by succeeding .Governors-General to be much larger than the 
salary paid. In the latter part of Governor-General Harrison’s administration an 
appropriation was secured from the Legislature to provide for ‘the entertainment of 
distinguished guests’ (Harrison: The Corner-Stone of Philippine Independence, 61); 
and for his successor the Legislature provided some further relief as to the running 
expenses of the official residence. 

8 Salaries of the presidential appointees had been fixed by the President under his 
war powers and were not stated by Congress in the Organic Act of July 1, 1902. 
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ment service is apt to change with changing administrations, 
and where they would not be subjected to the enervating 
effect of a tropical climate. The Commission had good reason 
to feel that the Filipinos needed, more urgently than any- 
thing else, trained competent Americans throughout their 
government service, particularly in the educational, engineer- 
ing, and scientific branches, for which, in the early years, 
enough properly trained Filipinos were not to be had. 

It was inevitable that the Filipinos should concentrate 
their attention upon the high salaries paid to American 
bureau chiefs. As already mentioned, the practice had been 
adopted and maintained of paying equal salaries to Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos in the judiciary and in positions the sala- 
ries of which were fixed by law, such as Constabulary officers,! 
but the government frankly admitted the difference of sala- 
ries in certain administrative posts and in the lesser positions 
in the government service. In these positions it was its policy 
to let the law of supply and demand control. Americans were 
paid the salaries necessary to attract them from the States, 
while Filipino employees were paid the going rates for similar 
services in local commercial concerns. The Filipinos, how- 
ever, could not help feeling resentment at this discrimination, 
and this feeling reflected itself in the attitude of the Assem- 
blymen. They were torn between a desire to reduce expenses 
and a desire to see Filipinos receiving emoluments as high as 
Americans received in the same positions. The prejudice 
against the scale of salaries established for the higher posi- 
tions and the resentment against the difference in the wage 
scale for Americans and Filipinos were a fundamental cause 
of the failure between the two houses of the Legislature to 
agree on general appropriation bills in the years 1911, 1912, 
and 1913. 

One cause for irritation between the Assembly and the 
Commission in regard to the general appropriation bill lay 
in the fact that the Assembly chose to assume to itself the 
right to initiate appropriation bills. It is the practice of the 


1 “Harbord came in with a plan for reorganization of the minor grades of constabu- 
lary officers, and a slight increase of the pay of some grades. It abolished the sub- 
inspectors, and put Filipinos and Americans on a perfectly even basis. I approved, 
as did Osmefia, and we finally drew up and passed a law arranging the matter.’ 
(Journal, 11, 40, June 15, 1908.) 
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Congress of the United States that general appropriation bills 
should originate in the lower house. The Assembly position 
on this point was one which had no sanction in law and re- 
sulted in placing the Commission, or upper house, in an 
awkward predicament, because several times the appropria- 
tion as passed by the Assembly reached the upper house only 
in the closing hours of the session, too late for the secretaries 
of departments and bureau chiefs charged with the duty of 
administering the government to give thorough consideration 
and careful study to the bill in order to see whether they 
could get along with the reductions,.and in some cases elimina- 
tions of functions, contained in the measure. On one or two 
occasions, after waiting vainly for an appropriation bill to be 
sent up, the Commission passed and sent one down, but the 
Assembly adopted the practice of refusing concurrence, not 
on the merits of the bill, but on the ground that they wished 
to establish the precedent of all general appropriation bills 
originating with them. In this connection the Governor- 
General wrote in his journal: ‘They [the Assembly] have in 
the past approved dozens of laws carrying appropriations 
that originated with us [the Commission], and they are 
seeking to deprive us of a legal prerogative which we won't 
for a minute consider.’ } 

In December, 1912, the Assembly approached the Com- 
mission with a concrete proposition ? for a number of changes 
that they regarded as reforms, all calculated to lessen the 
degree of control exercised by the Governor-General over the 
appropriations. Most of these suggested changes were rea- 
sonable and usual in governments. The committee appointed 
by the Commission to confer with the Assembly committee 
had met their advances with a rather unbending refusal to 
consider some of these changes, and during the absence of 
the Governor-General in the United States the Assembly and 
Commission had reached for the third successive year a 
deadlock. 

The time seemed opportune for a conciliatory and codpera- 
tive attitude on the part of the Commission. Following the 


1 Journal, v, 181-82, February 23, 1913. 
2 Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 2, December 7, 1912. (Journal of the Phil- 
ippine Commission, 3d Philippine Legislature, 1st Session, 206-07.) 
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return of the Governor-General in January, their representa- 
tive met the appropriations committee of the Assembly and 
it was not many hours before a complete agreement was 
reached. Of ten changes the Assembly had suggested, only 
four were insisted upon. The first two were the perfectly 
reasonable requests, easily acceded to, that the appropria- 
tions for wages of a fixed amount should be kept separate 
from those for supplies, materials, and contingent expenses. 

The government, as has been shown elsewhere, had the 
unusual provision that bureaus were allowed to utilize their 
receipts to defray their own expenses, the appropriation 
being only for the difference between the estimated receipts 
and the estimated expenses. The Assembly very properly 
desired to limit the amount of these receipts that could be so 
used and the basis was readily agreed upon. 

The last of the proposed changes was the crucial one. The 
Assembly wished to rescind their own action in giving the 
Governor-General the power to utilize the unexpended ap- 
propriation balances at the end of the preceding year to 
cover the deficiencies of such bureaus and offices as had ex- 
ceeded their appropriations. This action had originally been 
taken, as shown in an earlier chapter,! to enable the Gover- 
nor-General to meet such deficiencies as occurred in the ap- 
propriation for the Assembly itself, and on three occasions 
this had been done for substantial amounts.” The Assembly 
felt this was too great a power to give to the Governor-Gen- 
eral and objected to its continuance. Their position was 
entirely reasonable and one to which no fair-minded executive 
officer could take exception in principle. But in practice it 
meant that the appropriation for all bureaus would have to be 
substantially increased, because with this provision in effect 
the different bureaus and offices were perfectly safe in esti- 
mating their probable expense and without any provision for 
emergencies, whereas if each bureau had to estimate for the 
maximum amount it might be called upon to spend and there 
was no fund available to cover deficiencies, the gross appro- 
priations would have to be very much larger. An extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature, for example, called to pass a deficiency 

1 Vol. 1, 284-85. 

2 In 1909, $37,500; 1910, $8469.26; 1911, $10,000. 
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bill would in most instances cost the government much more 
than the deficiencies which it was called upon to meet. 

A simple way out of this dilemma was suggested and soon 
agreed upon — namely, that the Governor-General should 
have a sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars which 
he could use to meet these deficiencies, and that the blanket 
provision, under which the government had been operating 
for five years, providing that the Governor-General could 
utilize any unexpended balances, was to be unconditionally 
repealed. The total of these unexpended balances or rever- 
sions averaged something over one million dollars a year, 
but the total amounts which had been transferred annually 
to meet deficiencies in the appropriations for current expenses 
of the bureaus and offices averaged less than two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, the amount proposed to be allowed by 
the appropriation committee. 

The conference committee was thus able to return to the 
Assembly and report that the Commission had acceded to 
their main contentions, and the compromise was received 
with cordial enthusiasm by the Speaker and the leaders of the 
popular house. Unfortunately, although the officers of the 
government worked night and day, the preparation of the bill 
on the new basis took two or three days, and it was not until 
the last day of the extra session that the bill was ready for 
submission to the lower house. Here opposition developed. 
A small group of insurgent Assemblymen objected, started to 
filibuster, and the time of adjournment arrived without 
favorable action upon the bill having been taken. These 
insurgents were unquestionably actuated by the feeling that 
it would be politically disadvantageous to the Philippine 
cause of independence were an accord on this important 
matter reached with the administrators appointed by Repub- 
licans. One of the main grievances which the Filipino repre- 
sentative in Washington had urged had been failure on the 
part of the American administrators to come to terms with 
the Philippine Assembly in the matter of the appropriation 
bill for current expenses. 

The difference of opinion between the Commission and the 
Assembly and the consequent failure to enact the annual | 
appropriation bill for current expenses had certain aspects 
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which placed the Assemblymen in a rather difficult position. 
The per diems of fifteen dollars in lieu of salary, which they at 
first believed to be adequate, they soon found did not go very 
far in Manila, and it has already been seen how they ma- 
noeuvred to avoid a deficiency in the appropriation for the 
expenses of the clerical force. Each session the appropriation 
bill as prepared and passed by the Assembly carried increased 
appropriation for the Assembly while making cuts in the 
administrative departments of the government.! In January, 
1913, many of the members of the Assembly were very eager 
to have their emoluments increased, and this doubtless con- 
tributed somewhat to the more reasonable attitude of the 
Assembly which was manifested by its conference committee 
on the appropriation bill then before the Legislature. 

There was never any difficulty in getting liberal appropria- 
tions for public works.” Only once, namely in 1912, did the 
Legislature fail to agree upon a public works bill. This might 
have had a very serious effect upon the Bureau of Public 
Works, for instead of getting along with a fixed appropriation 
to carry its personnel, it charged a percentage on the cost of 
the public works built and with this met the administrative 
cost of the bureau. With a cessation of public works, the 
bureau might have been seriously disorganized owing to the 
necessity of discharging a large part of its force. Fortunately, 
however, the public works continued, partly because much of 
the money for roads, irrigation, and other purposes was car- 


1°The Assembly made the tactical error of appropriating for themselves an in- 
crease of 725,000 [$12,500], while cutting the other bureaus and offices some 
F 2,000,000 [$1,000,000] — a wholly unnecessary cut, and done only for political 
effect.’ (Journal, 1v, 278, February 4, 1911.) 

2 The Cablenews-American, January 14, 1913, in an editorial under the heading of 
‘Roads First,’ said: 

‘The action of the Assembly in postponing the expenditure of a half million pesos 
[$250,000] for the beginning of the capitol buildings and making the same available 
for roads ‘and bridges is to be commended. 


“The Assembly has transferred the half million to the public works estimate of 
appropriation and through this channel it can be thrown immediately in the hands 
of the workers in many provinces, to improve very much needed communications 
and make it possible to move crops faster and cheaper. 

‘The government can well afford to transact its business in Manila in the present 
offices for some time, with very little inconvenience, but it is absolutely essential that 
the highways of commerce be developed in the most rapid and substantial manner.’ 


ad 
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ried in continuing annual appropriations, and partly because 
there were sums amounting to more than eight hundred 
thousand dollars held over from previous public works ap- 
propriations and not yet released by the Governor-General. 
Moreover, the policy which was adopted at that time of loan- 
ing insular government moneys to provinces and munici- 
palities enabled them to undertake public works of sufficient 
magnitude to occupy the time and attention of many of the 
engineers. 

Not only was the Assembly usually ready to concur in the 
appropriation for public works, but also it not infrequently 
sent up to the Commission measures carrying large appropria- 
tions made without due regard to the available balances in 
the treasury. It was the policy of the government to keep 
money in circulation and not allow it to lie idle in the treasury 
to a greater degree than was necessary to assure a margin 
of safety. Two million dollars was regarded as a safe surplus 
to carry. A device was adopted of appropriating for public 
works a sum measurably in excess of the estimated balance 
of revenues available for such purposes, but these appropria- 
tions were to be expended only when specifically released by 
executive order of the Governor-General. Thus the revenues 
were watched from month to month and, if they exceeded the 
estimate, provision was made for expenditure of the excess 
by immediate release of sums for new public works. While 
this power gave the Governor-General discriminatory con- 
trol of the public works, and enabled him to release money 
for one project while withholding it from another, still no 
instance occurred of serious dissatisfaction with the practice. 

The Commission, in the regular appropriation law for 
current expenses for the fiscal- year ending June 30, 1908,1 
anticipated the organization of the Philippine Assembly, and, 
in addition to providing for general expenses probably neces- 
sary during the legislative sessions, provided for the ‘ex- 
penses of a joint committee to serve during recesses of the 
Philippine Legislature, including additional compensation to 
be fixed by joint resolution of the Commission and Assembly 
for the seven Delegates representing the Assembly on said 
committee...’ Toward the end of the first session of the 

1 Act No. 1679, Philippine Commission, August 10, 1907. 
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Legislature in the spring of 1908, Governor-General Smith, 
with Speaker Osmefia, agreed upon the organization of this 
joint committee of the two houses to sit during the period 
when the Legislature was not in session in order to consider 
and prepare legislation for recommendation to the two houses 
when the Legislature should next meet.! The Commission 
members, who had annual salaries, received no additional 
emoluments for service on this joint committee, but the per 
diem of fifteen dollars was given to each Assembly member of 
the joint committee for each day he served.” 

The act of the Commission which resulted in committees of 
the Assembly receiving pay during recess of the Legislature 
created a precedent fraught with grave consequences. The 
Assembly followed this precedent in a number of instances, 
and later, as will be seen,? when the Commission gave place 
to the elective Senate in 1916, the number of paid committees 
increased, a large proportion of the legislators receiving ap- 
pointments carrying additional emoluments as members of 
committees sitting between sessions. 

Considering the lack of experience of the Filipinos in self- 
government, and of the individual legislators in the matter of 


1 The members of the committee were as follows: from the Assembly — Alberto 
Barretto, Macario Adriatico, Jaime C. de Veyra, Alejandro Ruiz, Tomas Arejola, 
Isauro Gabaldon, Vicente Singson Encarnacion; from the Commission — Dean C. 
Worcester, W. Cameron Forbes, Gregorio Araneta, José R. de Luzuriaga, W. 
Morgan Shuster, T. H. Pardo de Tavera, Newton W. Gilbert. 

2 Toward the close of the 1910-11 session of the Legislature, a Spanish-owned 
newspaper in Manila made the following comment in regard to the remuneration of 
members of the Assembly between sessions: 

‘The Assembly is composed of two classes of delegates, one with pay and the other 
without pay. Some who earn nine hundred pesos... [$450] a month, and others 
who earn nothing. 

‘The happy “permanents”’ have the great extra allowance of nine hundred pesos 
a month, or ten thousand pesos. . . [$5000] a year, or twenty thousand pesos... 
[$10,000] at the end of two years!’ (Translated from El Comercio, January 25, 1911.) 

It is to be noted that the amounts stated by El Comercio are excessive, as the per 
diems of fifteen dollars were payable not for every calendar day, but only for actual 
days of service on committees. 

Dr. Justo Lukban, one of the reformers in the Assembly, later elected mayor of 
Manila, in 1911 presented a bill designed to limit the number of permanent com- 
mittees and the salaries paid to committeemen. In his speech in support of this bill 
he said that the Assembly was the first to complain of the unnecessary expense in the 
machinery of government, but that it could not afford to complain toc much as it 
was itself living in a glass house. 

3 Chapter XXII, ‘Government by Filipinos,’ post, 268. 
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legislation and parliamentary procedure, the record of the 
Assembly for the early years of its existence was highly 
creditable.t The orderly way in which the first election of 
Speaker was conducted persisted in succeeding elections. 
The dignified manner which characterized the proceedings 
also continued. During its early sessions no instance occurred 
in which the members resorted to violence upon the floor of 
the house. 

An analysis of the labors of the Legislature reveals an 
impressive number of important measures enacted into law 
which originated in the Assembly. The members of the Com- 
mission adopted the practice of consulting members of the 
Assembly, especially the chairmen of the committees that 
had to do with the activities of their departments, in regard 
to proposed measures, so that some of the measures originat- 
ing in the Assembly owed their inspiration to the executive 
officers of the department concerned. 

One of the first acts of the Assembly, the appropriation of 
five hundred thousand dollars for the construction of primary 
schoolhouses in the rural districts, merited the favorable 
public attention it received. The expenditure of this fund 
was distributed over four years so as not to make too heavy 
a burden upon the budget of any one year. 

1 President Roosevelt in his message to Congress, December 8, 1908, said of the 
Assembly: , 

“Real progress toward self-government is being made in the Philippine Islands. 
The gathering of a Philippine legislative body and Philippine assembly marks a 
process absolutely new in Asia, not only as regards Asiatic colonies of European 
powers but as regards Asiatic possessions of other Asiatic powers; and, indeed, 
always excepting the striking and wonderful example afforded by the great Empire 
of Japan, it opens an entirely new departure when compared with anything which 
has happened among Asiatic powers which are their own masters. Hitherto this 
Philippine legislature has acted with moderation and self-restraint, and has seemed 
in practical fashion to realize the eternal truth that there must always be govern- 
ment, and that the only way in which any body of individuals can escape the neces- 
sity of being governéd by outsiders is to show that they are able to restrain them- 
selves, to keep down wrong-doing and disorder. The Filipino people, through their 


officials, are therefore making real steps in the direction of self-government.’ (Con- 
gresstonal Record, 60th Congress, 2d Session, Vol. 43, part 1, p. 26.) 

The Honorable Clarence B. Miller in a speech made in the House of Represent- 
atives on March 5, 1914, said in regard to the Assembly: ‘In the address I delivered 
on that occasion [a visit to the Philippine Assembly] I congratulated them and 
America upon the existence of the assembly and upon the character of the work of 
the assembly. I told them in my judgment they had worked nobly and. gave great 
promise for the future. I meant every word. They have done nobly.’ 
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Among the constructive measures originating in the As- 
sembly are to be noted an insolvency law; employers’ liability 
law; an act creating a code committee to revise civil, com- 
mercial, and penal procedure; the negotiable instruments law; 
an act providing for the exercise of eminent domain; an irriga- 
tion law; and the cadastral law providing for special pro- 
ceedings in the adjudication of land titles. While the irriga- 
tion and cadastral laws appear in the legislative records as 
Assembly bills, they were in fact administration measures 
which had been held up for several years on account of As- 
sembly opposition to certain of their provisions. - 

The Assembly early showed its interest in labor by passing 
a bill creating a Bureau of Labor; in agriculture by a bill 
creating an agricultural bank; in giving women part in public 
affairs by making them eligible as members of local school 
boards and providing that certain positions on the local 
school board must be held by them. It also approved the 
establishment of nurses’ training classes in the normal school. 
Interest in transportation was shown by the passage of a bill 
granting additional concessions to the railroad company, and 
on behalf of the government guaranteeing interest on bonds 
for lines to be built as well as certain lines which had already 
been built. In the matter of public health the Assembly 
passed bills carrying appropriations for the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign, and for combating infant mortality. Certain other 
enlightened measures were a law prohibiting docking and 
the importation of docked horses, a law providing quarantine 
against plant diseases, and the regulation of motor-vehicle 
traffic. 

Insensibly the Filipinos had little by little been framing 
their own legislation. This was done not only in the form of 
new laws passed by the Assembly, but also by amendments to 
previous legislation which were in fact reénactments. This 
was particularly the ease in regard to the internal revenue 
Jaw, to which the amendment was so worded that its pas- 
sage by the Assembly amounted to a reénactment of the 
law.! | 


1 As this law provided two-thirds of the revenues of the country, it is clear that 
so far as internal revenue was concerned there had been no ‘taxation without 
representation’ and consent. 
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The following comment of a Commissioner is taken from 
contemporary notes: 


It is my deliberate judgment that the granting to the Philippine 
people of an Assembly and a voice in their own affairs has been a 
wise and statesmanlike measure; but it is also my judgment that it 
couldn’t have been done sooner, and that the result would have 
been disastrous had we not the power we now hold — the power of 
overruling by Congress and the power to refuse to concur on the 
part of the Commission, and the wise rule that, if any appropriation 
bill fails to pass, the preceding one shall be continued over. With- 
out this latter we should have been practically at a standstill now.? 


Secretary Taft made a long, slow, uphill fight to secure 
for the people of the Philippine Islands the privilege of free 
entry of their goods that they might enjoy the advantage of 
being able to sell their products in the United States. The 
hearings were long-drawn-out and tedious. In 1906, the 
Senate Committee on the Philippines refused to recommend 
the bill, and it was not until the passage of the Payne Bill, 
August 5, 1909, that this tardy act of justice became a fact. 
Opposition came in part from selfish interests connected with 
beet sugar and tobacco who feared that the free entry of 
Philippine sugar and tobacco would lessen their profits. 
Just as the light was beginning to shine and Secretary Taft’s 
long effort on behalf of the Filipinos gave promise of coming 
to fruition after years of effort, the Assembly, early in 1909, 
made the extraordinary blunder of passing, unanimously, a 
resolution opposing the extension of free trade to the Philip- 
pine Islands.” It is only fair to say that‘this action was taken 
partially as a result of the fear held by the Governor-General 
that the falling-off of customs revenue derived from goods 
then imported from the United States would make so great 
a reduction of the government revenue as seriously to affect 

1 Journal, m1, 38, June 15, 1908. 

A passage from the same source indicates appreciation of the work of the As- 
sembly: ‘.. . it is only just to tell wherein they have done well. On public works they 
have concentrated on the two most important things — roads and irrigation — and 
have cut out almost everything else from the bill of fare. They have given F'1,500,- 
000 [$750,000] for roads from next year’s funds, and #'500,000 [$250,000] for irriga- 
tion, and have made a continuing permanent annual appropriation of P750,000 
[$375,000] a year for irrigation, all to be spent in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Police.’ (Journal, m1, 37, June 15, 1908.) 

2 Assembly Joint Resolution No. 36, March 27, 1909. 
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the stability of the government. Another contributing factor 
in this unwise vote was the fear that the strengthening of the 
economic ties would bind the country to the United States 
and work against the realization of their dream of inde- 
pendence. 

That the Assembly in this matter was not representative 
of all the intelligent opinion in the Islands is demonstrated 
by the fact that the Governor-General was deluged with 
letters and telegrams from intelligent people all over the 
Islands protesting against the Assembly’s action; } and the 
Second Agricultural Congress of Iloilo, which held its session 
on February 1, 1909, unanimously passed a resolution reading 
in part as follows: 


Resolved further, to urge... that free trade between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands be established with due limita- 
tions as have been and are requested by the Philippine Legislature 
in so far as it relates to sugar, tobacco, and agricultural machinery. 


Fortunately for the Filipinos, Congress took no notice of 
this action of the Assembly. The Payne Bill was passed and 
its advantageous effect in the Islands was abundantly proved | 
by results. While the customs revenues fell off temporarily, 
they were soon made up by the increased collection of 
internal revenue, and the increase in the prosperity of the 
people was little short of marvelous.” 

In treating of the work of the Assembly one should not 
dwell only upon those actions which revealed wisdom and 
discretion. Many laws were passed by the lower house, par- 
ticularly those carrying appropriations of local interest, in 
full knowledge of the fact that the Commission would not 


1 An American newspaper in Manila, the Cablenews-American, in its issue of April 
4, 1909, commented at length upon the great number of protests by mail and tele- 
graph, and by delegations from the provinces, received by the Governor-General 
and the Commission against.the action of the Assembly in opposing the Payne Bill. 

2 The loss of customs revenue would have been wholly at the expense of the 
insular treasury, and it was feared that the total revenues of the insular government 
would be crippled while the revenues of provinces and municipalities would be un- 
necessarily enhanced under the law which provided that certain percentages of 
internal revenue collections should go to those local governments. To meet this a 
law (Act No. 1964, Philippine Legislature) was passed August 11, 1909, providing 
that the provinces and municipalities should continue to receive the same per- 
centages of internal revenue up to the amounts received in the last preceding year, 
but that any increase over these amounts should go wholly to the insular treasury. 
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concur — not an uncommon phenomenon in countries older 
in legislative experience. Instances have been known to 
occur in the national or state governments in the United 
States where measures were passed in the hope and expecta- 
tion that they would be vetoed by the Chief Executive. It is 
not fair, however, to judge of the wisdom of one legislative 
body by laws which it sends up with a certainty that they 
will be disapproved by the other. Still, with all these facts in 
mind, a study of the situation would not be complete without 
a résumé of some of the unwise measures adopted by the 
lower house. In the opinion of the American administrators, 
some of these proposed measures would have been disastrous 
had they become laws. 

For example, the proposed law creating the Bureau of 
Labor contained a clause making the chief of the bureau 
compulsory arbiter of all disputes, which would have 
effectively scared away capital from the development of the 
industrial enterprises of which the Islands were so sadly in 
need. 

Again, under the bill of rights contained in the Act of Con- 
gress of July, 1902, no provision had been made for a jury 
system in the Islands, in the belief that the Filipino people 
were not as yet ready for such a system. The wisdom of this 
attitude of Congress seemed to be confirmed by the terms of 
a proposed jury law which the Assembly passed in its first 
session and to which the Commission did not agree. The 
bill as approved by the Assembly provided that the jurors 
were to be selected by the political party in power. This 
would have lent a political tinge to the determination of 
judicial cases not consonant with impartial administration 
of justice. 

The Assembly passed a bill in effect repealing an early act 
of the Commission curtailing the activities of a pernicious 
horse-racing establishment in Manila. The Commission 
refused to concur in the passage of this bill. The Assembly 
also passed a bill which would have effectively reduced the 
power of the Bureau of Civil Service to the grave prejudice 
of the merit system.! 


1 Typical bills passed by the Assembly but failing to receive the concurrence of 
the Commission were: those suspending the collection of the land tax for 1913 and 
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One of the laws passed by the Commission before the in- 
auguration of the Assembly provided that no member of the 
Legislature could accept appointment to an office created by 
a bill passed by the Legislature in which he had a vote. In 
1908, there was an International Navigation Conference at 
St. Petersburg, Russia. The Assembly evinced a desire to 
send their floor leader, the Honorable Manuel Quezon, as 
delegate to this conference, and passed a bill appropriating 
seventeen thousand dollars for the expenses and emoluments 
of a delegate to such a conference. The bill was passed at a 
time when, even by taking the earliest transportation, the 
delegate could not reach St. Petersburg until after the con- 
ference was ended. A special law had to be passed to permit 
Sefior Quezon to accept this appointment. Certain members 
of the Commission opposed concurrence in this measure, but 
the Governor-General felt it good policy to fall in with the 
Assembly’s desire and the measure was passed.’ ‘The ensuing 
day the sum of two thousand dollars was voted by the Com- 
mission to send two delegates to an anti-tuberculosis meeting 
in Paris which they had time to reach, an action in which the 
somewhat shamefaced Assemblymen could not consistently 
decline to concur. 

The Assembly, also, by failure to appropriate for the civil 
hospital, would have closed that institution in spite of the 
government’s obligation to provide hospital facilities for its 
employees. 

There was a curious instance of the Assembly passing a 
bill authorizing the Governor-General to remit wholly or 
partially the forfeiture and execution of bonds in criminal 
reimbursing the provinces and municipalities therefor from the insular treasury; 
reéstablishing the office of provincial engineer; repealing the flag law; authorizing 
the investment of a portion of the Gold Standard Fund in loans to corporations 
engaged in export of products of the country; amending an act to prevent the intro- 
duction and spread of dangerous communicable cattle diseases; withdrawing powers 
of the Governor-General to restore funds reverted to the treasury from appropri- 
ations for certain bureaus and offices; punishing judges for issuing orders of arrest 
during hours of the night or on days not working days; requiring chiefs of bureaus to 
file in the office of the Secretary of the Assembly detailed reports of expenditures and 
receipts fifteen days before the opening of the regular session; abolishing the power 
of the Collector of Internal Revenue to impose fines; authorizing municipal councils 


to farm out the municipal excise taxes; and authorizing per diems for municipal vice- 
presidents and councillors. 


1 Act No. 1820, Philippine Legislature, May 11, 1908. 
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eases.! The Commission felt that this was a power which 
should not be given to. the Governor-General and the Gov- 
ernor-General himself concurred with the other members of 
the Commission, and the bill of the Assembly was disap- 
proved. In spite of the anti-government clamor which was 
then in process in the Filipino press, the organ of the Progres- 
sive Party came out with an editorial giving its unqualified 
approval to this legislative action of the Commission.” The 
Commission also declined to approve a bill passed by the 
Assembly abolishing the death penalty in the Islands.? 

When the Assembly defeated certain constructive legis- 
lation, notably the irrigation and cadastral bills, it occurred 
to the members of the Commission that it was not right to 
deprive the provinces over which the Commission had exclu- 
sive legislative jurisdiction of the advantages of measures it 
knew to be desirable, and of the necessity for which it had 
been unable to convince the popular house. The Commis- 
sion, therefore, adopted the policy of passing these laws mak- 
ing them applicable to the territory over which it had exclu- 
sive legislative jurisdiction; and thus it passed the cadastral 
law, increased the land court, and took other measures giving 
advantages to the Moros and tribal peoples which had been 
denied to their more civilized neighbors by the Filipino 
legislators.4 The Filipino members of the Commission were 
much amused at the predicament in which their votes had 
contributed to place their fellow legislators of the lower 
house, and it is possible that this device expedited somewhat 
the enactment of some of these constructive measures by the 
Assembly. 

1 Assembly Bill No. 534, 2d Philippine Legislature, 1st Session. 

2 La Democracia, February 1, 1911. 


$ Assembly Bill No. 263, 2d Philippine Legislature, Ist Session. 


4*_..the Commission is spending its time in considering the appropriation bill 
for the Mountain, Moro, and other non-Christian provinces. We are passing cer- 
tain laws for their benefit that the Assembly rejected for the Christians. This will 
give the non-Christians an advantage in regard to the use of certain funds and we’ve 
increased their appropriation proportionately with the increase of revenues, a thing 
the Assembly refused to do for the Christians. It is an amusing situation and the 
Filipinos on the Commission are laughing at the predicament in which it puts the 
. .. Assemblymen who turned down the sensible wing of their party and insurrected.’ 
(Journal, rv, 429, July 23, 1911.) 

“We are trying to pass all the laws that we think the Assembly should pass so that 
we can say we’ve done our duty by that section of the country over which we have 
exclusive legislative control.’ (Journal, v, 43, September 25, 1911.) 
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Among the proposed laws passed by the Commission which 
failed entirely, or for one or more sessions, of concurrence by 
the Assembly were bills to prevent the introduction and 
spread of cattle diseases; to penalize peonage and slavery; to 
penalize the unlawful acquisition of arms, clothing, and other 
property of the United States Army and Navy, and of the 
Philippines Constabulary; creating the office of shipping 
commissioner; authorizing a bond issue of $2,500,000 for the 
construction of public works; exempting from the internal 
revenue tax articles purchased for use by the army and navy; 
requiring annual bank examinations; providing for a Di- 
rector of Physical Education; providing special penalties 
for habitual criminals. Most of these matters were later cov- 
ered by appropriate legislation. , 

The agitation for further concessions, which were later 
conceded to the Filipinos in the Jones Bill, was foreshadowed 
in 1909 by the introduction in the Assembly, by three of the 
older statesmen, including Felipe Agoncillo and Leon Ma. 
Guerrero, of a proposed joint resolution instructing the Resi- 
dent Commissioners to obtain from Congress the enactment 
of a bill, the text of which was embodied in the resolution, 
providing for an elective senate ‘to supersede the Philippine 
Commission in its legislative functions as upper house of the 
Philippine Legislature.’! This was not agreed to by the 
Commission. 

The personal relations between the American members of 
the Commission and the representatives of the Assembly were 
always most cordial. It would not have been surprising if 
feeling should have run fairly high and friendly relations be- 
come difficult to establish and perhaps impossible of main- 
tenance, in view of the fact that one body was elective and 
the other appointed; and of the feeling that one represented 
the sentiments of the Philippine people and the other was the 
representative of the power imposed upon them by an alien 
nation; and in further view of the fact, already noted, that the 
newspapers, from which most of these delegates derived 
much of their information on public affairs, had led them to 
believe that the American administrators were not using 
their positions solely for the benefit of the Filipinos but 

1 Assembly Joint Resolution No. 26, May 5, 1909. 
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largely for the benefit of themselves and their countrymen. 
Fortunately, however, the delegates met the Commissioners 
_ on the most cordial and codperative basis. No instance of 
personal controversy or recrimination was recorded and mem- 
bers of the two houses met on the plane of social equality at 
public functions and developed genuine personal friendships. 
Delegates to the Assembly of course took occasion in their 
political speeches to criticize the personal and official actions 
of American administrators. 

While the character of the men elected to the Assembly was 
in large measure responsible for the good record of that body, 
due credit should be given to the wisdom and statesmanlike 
ability of Speaker Osmefia, his tact and courtesy, adroit po- 
_ litical mind, and keen, painstaking study of the duties and 
the responsibilities of his position. He steered the Assembly 
away from participation in foolish matters, and mere petty 
politics, and directed their energies toward matters of prac- 
tical and economic value. 


CHAPTER XX 
CLOSE OF THE TAFT REGIME 


THE inauguration of President Wilson in 1913 marked the 
close of an era in Philippine history, the results of which it is 
appropriate to summarize.' There had been sixteen con- 
tinuous years of Republican administration in Washington, 
during fifteen of which the United States had been responsi- 
ble for the Philippine Islands. During this period the trade 
between the Islands and the States had increased by leaps 
and bounds. During the five years preceding the outbreak 
of the insurrection against Spain, the sum of exports and 1m- 
ports between the two had been slightly over six million 
dollars a year.2 In 1913, it had exceeded forty-five million 
dollars,* the greatest part of this increase having taken place 
in the preceding three years as a direct result of the passage 
of the Payne Bill granting limited free trade between the 
Philippine Islands and the United States. 

The Islands had been pacified, their laws reconstructed, 
and a very workable and economical government set up, of 
which Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, who held the chair of 
government at Harvard University, said after visiting the 


Islands: 


...the government is brisk, novel and aggressive—a fine 
example of Western energy. In fact the régime of the Philippine 
Islands is one of the marked successes of the American people. It 
stands high among the tropical colonial governments of Christen- 
dom, for the skill with which it is framed and the efficiency with 
which it is carried on; it is immeasurably the best government that 
has ever been known within the Archipelago; furthermore, it is not 
too much to say that no territory, no city and no State within the 
United States has a system of government so carefully thought out, 
so well concentrated and so harmonious in its parts as that of the 
Philippine Islands.‘ 


1 For reviews of this period by ex-President Taft himself, see Appendices XXIII 
and XXIV. See also Progress Barometer, Appendix XVI. 


2 Report of the Philippine Commission (Schurman), 1900, rv, 62. 
3 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1913, 227. 
4 As reported in the Boston Evening Transcript, May 22, 1909. 
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People who had been out of work had returned to the soil 
and to such few factories as existed, and were industriously 
and profitably engaged. As already set forth, successive steps 
involving increased autonomy had followed in orderly pro- 
gression. The Filipinos had early been given the right to elect 
the officials of the cities and towns; soon afterwards they had 
been given the right to elect the governors of the provinces; 
then the majority of the provincial boards; and finally the 
lower house of their Legislature. 

The policy of Filipinization of the service had been adhered 

to consistently by the succeeding Governors-General of the 
Islands, who had uniformly exerted their influence to have 
qualified Filipinos preferred in appointments, even during the 
earlier period when there were many Americans who felt it 
was premature to appoint Filipinos to important executive 
and judicial positions. 

Many Americans began their Philippine service with a very 
natural inherent prejudice against the Filipinos, and a lack of 
confidence in their ability and in their trustworthiness, due 
in large measure to their behavior during the period of armed 
resistance to the United States. Conversely, the Filipinos 
had been inclined to hold similar antipathies to Americans. 
Three main causes stood in the way of Americans and Fili- 
pinos overcoming these obstacles. The first and most im- 
portant was the lack of familiarity with each other’s lan- 
guage. The second was the fact that the whole atmosphere 
in which the Filipinos had lived was inimical to a proper 
understanding of the real meaning of democracy and the civic 
responsibilities which it involved. The third, and natural re- 
sult of the second, was the failure of the Filipinos to see the 
necessity of various measures which Americans know to be 
essential to the establishment of a democracy.! 

The government, committed to a programme of rigid 
economy,” forced the bureau chiefs to try to substitute Fili- 

1 Protection of the uneducated, imposition of land taxes, and curtailment of 


certain prerogatives which the cacique and ruling class felt pertained especially to 
themselves were notable cases in point. 

* Good evidence of the opinion of an intelligent observer as to this point is 
found in a speech of the Honorable Clarence B. Miller, of Minnesota, in the House 
of Representatives, March 5, 1914: ‘As a matter of fact, the American government 
heretofore existing in the Philippines has been the most efficient and economical 
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pinos for Americans, as they could ill afford to bring from the 
United States men who might or might not find that they 
could work in the tropics, and pay them perhaps twice as 
much as they would have to pay Filipinos to do the same 
work, Filipinization would have been more rapid if it had not 
been that for many classes of service there were no trained 
Filipinos. For example, there were no Filipino veterinarians 
and but few architects, engineers,' and land surveyors, and 
these for the most part imperfectly trained. Physicians were 
few in number compared to the needs of the people and none 
had specialized in modern sanitation and hygiene. 

Thus, of necessity, a complete and general Filipinization of 
the service had to wait for the slow work of education. To 
qualify for scientific and technical positions young Filipinos 
had first to go through elementary school, then high school, 
and later a university, involving a course of study requiring 
many years for completion. New and up-to-date university 
courses had to be opened, teaching staffs assembled and 
trained for their work. In view of these facts it cannot be 
said that the rate of Filipinization of the public service was 
unduly retarded. 

By a process of careful selection, preparation, and super- 
vision, the American administration gradually built up a 
body of Filipino officials and employees who generally ren- 
dered good service and, by demonstrating a gratifying apti- 
tude for performing their duties, agreeably disappointed those 
who had opposed their appointment. 

The following table shows the number and percentages of 
regularly and permanently appointed officers and employees, 
Americans and Filipinos, in the service in the years indicated, 
and gives more graphically than words an idea of the progress 
which had been made: 


government ever maintained by Americans, either in their own country or elsewhere. 
It has not been a partisan Republican government; it has been absolutely and purely 
American, with the noblest upholding of American ideals yet attained by Americans 
anywhere.’ 

1 Statistics submitted by the Bureau of Public Works at Manila reveal that while 
in 1905 there were 45 American and no Filipino engineers and architects, the number 
employed gradually increased to a maximum of 116 Americans and 11 Filipinos in 
1913, after which the number of Americans steadily decreased until in 1926 there 
were 13 Americans only and 143 Filipinos. 
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{Source: Report of the Director of Civil Service, 1926, 38.] 


Americans Filipinos 
Year Total teen es ee | ee ee 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Ol 5474 Q777 51 2697 49 
(i ek 6605 3228 49 ratet ah 51 
eee. Pele wisic sce sss 7330 3307 45 4023 55 
Ut a. ar 6518 2616 40 3902 60 
Pee es ss es 6559 2479 38 4080 62 
UN Ee. De 7056 2659 38 4397 62 
(ROL AO eae aan VERE 2633 36 4639 64 
PER eG cis se o's 5 « 7614 2633 35 4981 ° 65 
PCE a, 8713 2680 31 6033 69 
VEIT Ee Le 8986 2623 29 6363 71 


Note: The increases in the number of Americans in the years 1904, 1905, 1909, and 1912 were due to 
appointments of civil engineers, surveyors, and other technical and professional personnel. 
®@ No data for 1906. 


While this table speaks in numbers, it does not give the 
picture as it looked to the Filipino. He naturally wanted the 
place that carried the greater dignity and paid the highest 
salary. The policy of Filipinization from the bottom up — 
that is, by promotion from the lower positions as a result of 
proved efficiency — was all too slow for his humor. Filipini- 
zation of the positions of clerks, postmasters in small towns, 
and other lesser posts of the government interested him very 
little. Even the substitution of Filipinos for Americans as 
provincial treasurers to supervise the collection of internal 
and local revenues passed almost unobserved, as did the in- 
crease in the proportion of Filipino Constabulary officers. 

Thus, when the percentage of Filipinos in the service 
moved in four years from sixty-two to seventy-one per cent, 
this fact passed almost wholly unnoticed, whereas a single 
appointment of an American to a judgeship was certain to 
provoke critical editorials from newspaper writers in the 
Filipino press complaining that the promised Filipinization 
of the service was a myth. 

In the interest of efficiency it behooved the government to 
proceed in this matter of Filipinization with due caution. 
The logical policy of advancing men from the lower positions, 
and testing them well before their permanent promotion was 
determined, conformed to the American plan of giving the 
Filipinos sound training in self-government and was believed 
by thoughtful American and Filipino observers to be the one 
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under which the advance toward a really stable government 
by Filipinos would ultimately prove to be most rapid. 

The personnel of the Philippine civil service had gradually 
come to be one of which the people of the United States could 
feel justly proud. In the early years of American occupation, 
the civil government had been fortunate in having a wide 
choice of promising Americans who had come out to the Is- 
lands in the army or in the federal civil service, and who had 
decided to make their careers in the Islands. There had been 
occasional undesirables in this group, but by 1913 these had 
been weeded out, and the Americans left in the service were 
as earnest, faithful, and competent a set of men as could be 
desired.1 

Moreover, the men in the service were remarkably clean- 
lived. The Governor-General wrote in his journal in Septem- 
ber, 1913: ‘I know of no scandal affecting any one of the rank 
of Commissioner or Judge of the Supreme Court, and in fact 
the whole service is very free of it.’ ? 

It would have been hard to find in any government or even 
in private enterprise the equal of this corps of men for loyalty, 
enthusiasm, diligence, and the spirit that wins. None of 
them worked merely for pay; their interest was in the service. 
None of them watched the clock; they knew not when their 
day’s work ended. They all worked to the limit of their 
capacity to work — and that was great. One cannot speak in 
too high terms of these men who, in an alien country, strange 
climate, with an ungrateful government at home giving them 
half-hearted support, which later failed most of them alto- 
gether, devoted themselves consistently and unselfishly to 
their hard and altruistic work for a people who at the time 
had little appreciative sense of the full measure of their 
service. 

The measure of success achieved by the administration in 
the Islands was principally due to the admirable quality of 
men who had finally worked their way to the positions of 

1*T want no better men than the present officers and employees of the Govern- 
ment, Americans and Filipinos. They compare favorably with any set of men I 
have ever seen both as regards ability and fidelity to duty.’ (Inaugural Address of 
the Governor-General, November 24, 1909.) 

See also ex-President Taft’s words, Appendix XXIV, post, 502-03. 

2 Journal, September 26, 1913. 
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responsibility in administering the bureaus and offices of the 
government. It is an axiom of business that a good manager 
can make almost any business succeed, and a poor manager 
can make almost any business fail. The bureaus of the 
Philippine government were fortunate in having almost uni- 
formly throughout the service superlatively good managers, 
men who have subsequently made their mark in various 
activities ! — and this holds true not only of the chiefs of the 
bureaus but also of many of their assistants and men holding 
lesser positions. 


On a signed photograph sent to one of the Governors- 


1 Among these, Executive Secretary Frank W. Carpenter had the distinction of 
succeeding General Pershing as Governor of the Moro Province; Dr. Victor G. 
Heiser, Director of Health, has done notable work for many years as Director for 
the East, International Health Board, Rockefeller Foundation; Mr. Warwick 
Greene, Director of Public Works, became president of a large corporation in New 
England; Mr. John Leech, Director of Printing, secured an important position in the 
office of J. P. Morgan and Company; Mr. C. M. Cotterman, Director of Posts, con- 
tinued as a successful and highly respected business man in Manila; Mr. W. T. 
Nolting, Collector of Internal Revenue, became president of the Bank of the Philip- 
pine Islands and later treasurer of the United Fruit Company; Colonel Henry B. 
McCoy, Collector of Customs, became a successful and highly respected business 
man in Manila; Dr. Richard P. Strong, Chief of the Biological Laboratory, made an 
international reputation by his masterly report on pneumonic plague in Manchuria, 
later, during the World War, did important work in connection with trench fever 
and aghieved fame by cleaning up typhus in Serbia, and became Professor of 
Tropical Medicine at Harvard University. 

In the chapter on ‘ Public Order’ the fine war service of the Directors and Assistant 
Directors of Constabulary is mentioned. 

Commander J. M. Helm, Director of the Bureau of Navigation, became a rear- 
admiral in the navy; Colonel Edward Bowditch, Jr., secretary to the Governor- 
General and later aide-de-camp to General Pershing in the World War, was recom- 
mended by both Generals Pershing and Wood for appointment as Vice-Governor of 
the Philippine Islands, a post which he did not wish at the time to accept; Mr. Elliot C. 
Bacon, secretary to the Governor-General, became while still a young man partner 
in the firm of J. P. Morgan and Company in New York, one of the highest financial 
honors that could be bestowed; Mr. Richard B. Wigglesworth, assistant secretary 
to the Governor-General, was selected for an important position with the Repara- 
tions Commission. Mr. C. D. Calvin, Assistant Executive Secretary, Mr. G. A. 
O’Reilly, Sales Agent, and others left government service for successful careers in 
banking in the United States and Latin American countries. The Philippine customs 
service was drawn upon for personnel to fill important posts in foreign countries: 
Mr. W. E. Pulliam for Receiver-General of Customs of the Dominican Republic, 
Mr. Clifford D. Ham for similar duties in Nicaragua, Mr. Frank S. Cairns and 
others for the staff of the Treasurer-General and Financial Adviser of Persia in 
1911. Mr. Frank L. Crone, Director of Education, and others of that bureau 


were selected for the reorganization of the Peruvian Department of Public In- 
struction. 
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General of the Islands, Rudyard Kipling wrote these lines 
from his poem, ‘The White Man’s Burden’: 


Ce 


And reap his old reward, 
The blame of those ye better, 
The hate of those ye guard!’ 


These American administrators did better than this. They 
did not get the hate of those they bettered, but neither did 
they get their full, enthusiastic, and cordial support. 

With all the misunderstandings, heartburnings, and mis- 
takes on the part of Americans and Filipinos, still in the last 
analysis it could be fairly said that the old hostile spirit of the 
insurrection had been lived down and that the United States 
enjoyed the friendship of the Filipinos.1 

The government was particularly strict in the rectitude of 
its employees toward government money and property, and 
even the acceptance or use of free passes or any other frank- 
ing privilege by government employees was prohibited by 
executive order.? 


1 Mrs. Eleanor Franklin Egan, a careful observer and president of the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society in the Islands, commented in 1918 as follows: 

‘As for the much-talked-of better feeling, there never has been anything but good 
feeling between the Americans in the Philippines and at least ninety-five per cent of 
the Filipino population. ’ 

‘,.. Our plan of empire had been made for us by the unwisdom — if you like — 
of such men as William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, 
Elihu Root, Secretaries of War Dickinson and Stimson, and other men of similar 
caliber; we knew we were building for the Filipinos, and the only thought anybody 
had in the larger view was to make the achievement worthy of the United States. 
It was the Philippines for the Filipinos, development for the Filipinos, health for the 
Filipinos, education for the Filipinos, prosperity for the Filipinos, eventual in- 
dependence for the Filipinos — if they were foolish enough to keep on wanting it; 
and for Americans only the glory of having done a fine and generous thing with 
distinguished efficiency. 

‘Americans in the Islands in those days had the welfare of the Filipinos sincerely 
at heart. I did not know a single official who was not disposed to lend himself with 
the utmost generosity to the institution of a new régime with which he had no 
reason to expect that he would be connected in any way.’ (Saturday Evening Post, 
February 2, 1918.) a 

2 “No public officer or person elected or appointed to a public office under the 
- laws of the Philippine Islands shall directly or indirectly ask, demand, accept, re- 
ceive, or consent to receive for his own use or benefit, or for the use or benefit of an- 
other, any free pass, free transportation, franking privilege, or discrimination in . 
passenger, telegraph, or telephone rates, from any person or corporation or make use 
of the same himself or in conjunction with another.’ (Executive Order No. 6, Janu- 
ary 14, 1910.) es 
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Some of the unthinking shafts of criticism leveled at in- 
sular officials by the Filipino press were against the invest- 
ment by officers of the government in Philippine enterprises. 
The attitude of the government in 1910 toward this sort of 
thing was very clearly set forth in a report to Secretary of 
War Dickinson by the Governor-General, in which he stated 
that the government frowned upon any officer of the govern- 
ment having an interest in any business with which his bureau 
or office had financial dealings; that while the American Com- 
missioners had been discouraged from having any financial 
interest in enterprises likely to be affected by legislation on 
which they might be called upon to vote, yet the Filipino 
members of the Commission had been men with business 
interests; and that the time was more than likely to come 
when the selection of American Commissioners would be 
made from men having business interests in the Islands, and 
he saw no reason why the rule should be drawn to exclude 
that class.} 


1 This passage in the report read as follows: 

“The kind of thing which this Government frowns upon is, for example, for the 
Collector of Customs to be interested in any shipping or importing concerns; for the 
Purchasing Agent to be interested in any commercial enterprise with which he has 
dealings; for the Director of Lands to be interested in any lands over which he has 
administrative jurisdiction of any kind; or for the Secretary of the Interior to hold 
any such interests. 

*I have personally discouraged any American on the Commission from having 
any financial interest in any enterprise in the Philippine Islands which was likely to 
be affected by legislation upon which he should be called upon to vote. It is, how- 
ever, always possible for officers to state the fact that they are interested in one or 
other enterprise and refuse to vote. This, I believe, is common practice with the 
judiciary and with legislators in all parts of the world. 

“On the other hand, our Filipino Commissioners have been men of property and 
means and some of them with fairly important interests; and it is well that we 
should have men of that standing and responsibility on the Commission. The rule 
has not been made to apply to Filipinos with the same force that it did to Americans. 

“As time goes on and more Americans engage in enterprises here, it is likely that 
members of the Commission will be selected of men who-have interests allied to the 
country, and I see no reason why this practice should be frowned upon.’ (Printed 
in House Report No. 2289, 61st Congress, 3d Session, 11, 1074.) 


Governor-General Harrison dealt differently with this matter and in his report 
for 1914 said that the practice of freely granting government employees permission 
to make Philippine investments was ‘contrary to the spirit of administration in 
similar establishments of recognized high standard, and was not always conducive 
to the singleness of purpose requisite for efficiency in the civil service here. The 
practice of permitting or encouraging officials to invest in the country they are 
sent out to administer verges dangerously upon the old system of government by 
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Excellent public order conditions favored the economic 
development of the country. For several years there had been 
no criminal of note at large. This condition prevailed through- 
out the Christian and civilized provinces and even to the 
most remote fastnesses among which dwelt the tribal peoples, 
and the Governor-General in 1913 was able to write to the 
newly elected President of the United States, referring to the 
Mohammedans in the south: ‘Except in the Island of Jolo 
and in one or two other localities complete order prevails 
among the Moros and they are turning more and more to the 
arts of peace and the pursuit of agriculture...’ 4 

Among the many lines of governmental activity, five, either 
by reason of their importance or their backwardness, were 
receiving especial attention from the administration. 

First, road and bridge construction and maintenance, upon 
which the most progress had been made not only in the mile- 
age completed, but in the spirit of the people, who had been 
educated to demand a continuance of this policy, and the 
impetus this movement had attained gave every indication 
it was sufficiently well established to carry itself on.? As set 
forth in the chapter on ‘Public Works,’ the construction of 
highways was in full swing with careful selection so that only 
chartered companies for commercial exploitation, a system which is being generally 
abandoned elsewhere as unsatisfactory in that it leads to oppression, maladministra- 
tion, and often to suppression of the facts as to the true state of public affairs. Aside 
from the temptation to be unfairly influenced by such investments in the conduct 
of office, the time and attention of the employee was thus apt to be absorbed to the 
detriment of his official work. Moreover, under policies announced by all ad- 
ministrations that American occupation of the islands is not to be permanent, the 
official with investments here is apt to be unduly influenced in his attitude toward 
such policy, as well as to believe he was being made to suffer an unfair hardship if 
his turn came to return to the United States under the process of filipinization.’ 
(Report of the Philippine Commission, 1914, 30.) 

1 From a letter of the Governor-General to President Wilson, dated March 5, 
1913. 

2 The following remarks were made by Mr. A. M. Townsend, a banker visiting 
the Islands, to a reporter of the Cablenews-American, February 8, 1912: ‘I... was 
much impressed with the way railroads and good roads are being pushed in all direc- 
tions and the advantage of good and cheap transportation. They seem to have a 
wonderfully revivifying effect on the country reached, enabling crops to be marketed 
at very profitable margins which formerly were hardly worth cultivating owing to 
difficult and expensive transportation. 

“Now much money is going into the pockets of the people, with the result that 


more land is being cultivated, new and better houses are being built, and towns are 
being improved and enlarged. In fact, progress and expansion seem to be in the air.’ 


See table in Chapter IX, 1, 383. 


A BRIDGE OF SPANISH DESIGN 


A BRIDGE OF AMERICAN DESIGN WITH MAYON VOLCANO IN 
THE DISTANCE 
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the most important and necessary roads were built. All of 
these received constant attention under a system providing 
for adequate maintenance, with the result that most improved 
Philippine roads were,much better than those then to be 
found in the eastern part of the United States.! 

The second major effort of the government was directed 
toward the reduction of rinderpest.? Rigid quarantine was 
maintained with the assistance of Philippine Scouts detailed 
from the army. The disease had been eliminated from every 
island in the archipelago except Luzon and confined there to 
an extremely limited area in one region with promise of early 
elimination. 

Third, the plan of placing the titles of the occupied lands in 
the hands of the occupants had reached the proportions of an 
organized campaign and for the first time this work was in a 
position to proceed.’ | 

Fourth, the ravages upon the harvest from flights of lo- 
custs continued extremely burdensome, but it was believed 
that by intelligent, scientific, and systematic organization it 
would be possible to reduce the losses from this source to a 
minimum. A law had been passed making it possible to call 
forth the citizens to form a posse comitatus and they could be 
used among other purposes to turn out to fight locusts. The 
beginnings of an organization had been made, the equipment 
used in destroying the insects was stored near the likely 
breeding places, and some of the best brains in the govern- 
ment were concentrating attention on this problem.’ 

The fifth activity looked toward the assurance of better 
crops by means of irrigation.’ Although deriving important 
revenue from the duty collected on imported rice, the govern- 
ment deplored the fact that the Philippine Islands could not 
raise their own staple food supply and were dependent upon 
foreign importation for a large part of it.° In this work an 


1 This was before the development of automobiles had brought in its wake an era 
of good road construction in America. 

2 See Chapter XII, 1, 553 ff. 

3 See Chapter VII, 1, 315 ff. 4 See Vol. 1, 27 and 558-59. 

5 See Vol. 1, 396-400. 

® The annual consumption of rice, the staple food cereal in the Islands, was 
nearly 700,000 metric tons per annum, of which an average of about 190,000 tons 
had to be imported. The amount’imported annually varied from 334,339 metric 
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unfortunate difference of opinion between the Commission 
and the Assembly had resulted in several years’ delay before 
the necessary legislative enactment was agreed upon. The 
Assembly had early recognized the necessity for irrigation 
and had made continuing annual appropriations of $375,000 
for the purpose and these sums had been allowed to accumu- 
late in the treasury. 

In these fifteen years of devoted labor there had been sub- 
stantial progress in the matter of public works. The record of 
achievement, in addition to the roads previously noted, in- 
cluded the construction of nearly six hundred schoolhouses, 
besides a number of provincial and municipal buildings and 
public markets; more than five thousand permanent bridges 
and culverts; the boring of nearly a thousand artesian wells,” 
and progress on a number of irrigation projects.° 

The noble and comprehensive plans of the great architect 
Burnham for the cities of Manila and Baguio had been 
drawn, accepted, and had served as a guide during nearly 
ten years in which great progress in the development of 
both these cities had been made along the lines laid down 
in his report.* Particularly noticeable was the new Luneta 
built out into Manila Bay and flanked by the new Manila 
Hotel and the Army and Navy Club. The beginning had 
been made of the great boulevard to Cavite, skirting Manila 
Bay. The road to Baguio had been completed and the sum- 
mer capital in the hills made available for increasing thou- 
sands of visitors. 

The Philippine coasts, well buoyed and lighted, were com- 
tons in 1903 following the insurrection to a minimum of 119,024 in 1907, and rising 
to 301,057 tons in 1912, which was a year of extraordinary drought. 

The greatest factor in the variable production shortage of this food staple was de- 
pendence upon the uncertain seasonal rainfall, rice being far more dependent on 
abundant and timely rains than are wheat or potatoes, which are the corresponding 
food staples in the temperate zones. 


Irrigation was obviously the most effective remedy and there was ample water 
supply in many never-failing rivers and mountain streams on all the larger islands. 


1 A falling off in the revenues made it necessary in 1913 to turn this fund back 
into the unappropriated moneys in the treasury. 

* Of these, two hundred and thirty-nine were ‘deep wells’ averaging about three 
hundred and fifty feet in depth. 

’ One large project at Tarlac and a number of smaller ones, especially connected 
with the administration of the friar lands. 

4 See Chapter IX, ‘Public Works,’ 1, 402-06.° 
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paratively safe for navigation. More than seven thousand of 
the eleven thousand five hundred miles of general coast line 
had been surveyed and charted, and over a hundred addi- 
tional lighthouses had been built. 

The great port of Manila had been deepened, protected, 
and made safe. Cebu, Iloilo, and minor ports had also been 
developed, and the result was an improvement in commerce 
shown by an increase in over-sea tonnage cleared from little 
over 300,000 in 1899 to nearly 2,000,000 in 1913. The 
American newspapers in December, 1912, had been able to 
announce that the Pacific Mail Steamship Company in- 
cluded in its schedule for the ensuing year forty calls by its 
liners at the port of Manila. This announcement was wel- 
comed with joy by those interested in Philippine develop- 
ment because it gave a substantial indication not only of 
progress achieved, but of probable future business both from 
tourists and movement of freight. 

Inter-island transportation was being well cared for under 
the system of ship subsidies, which provided service on regular 
schedules by well-found vessels operating under government 
supervision and charging reasonable rates. 

Railroads were being rapidly constructed to reach the 
more populous and cultivated regions in the three islands of 
Luzon, Cebu, and Panay. 

A group of San Francisco business men had installed a 
modern and up-to-date telephone service in Manila. Owing 
to the humidity and low elevation, many difficulties were 
encountered, but persistence finally enabled the company to 
overcome these and the telephone service became reasonably 
good. All the operators were Filipinos. 

In the provinces, telegraphs and telephones had been ex- 
tended and; while there was nothing like a comprehensive 
system, they were giving fair service to the government and 
to private parties alike. Telegraph receipts increased from 
about eighty thousand dollars in 1906 to more than two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand in 1913. 

The postal revenue had nearly trebled in the ten years 
1903-13 and the money orders had increased from less than 
three million dollars to more than eight million dollars. All 
this is abundant proof of the increasing education, prosperity, 
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and civilization of the people. Under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Posts, a postal savings bank had been established 
and the Filipinos were receiving from the government for the 
first time encouragement in thrift through an opportunity to 
deposit their savings where they could earn interest with 
certainty that they would get them back. On June 30, 1913, 
the bank had forty thousand depositors, of whom thirty- 
three thousand were Filipinos, and deposits amounting to a 
million and a quarter dollars.! 

The progress in education had been steady and continuous. 
With the closing of primary schools, elsewhere noted,” there 
had been a temporary reduction of the enrollment, but the 
orders issued early in 1913 for the opening of a thousand new 
schools the ensuing year remedied this defect and resulted in 
the school year 1913-14 showing the highest enrollment then 
recorded in the history of the Islands. The university estab- 
lished with a number of professional schools was enthusiasti- 
cally supported, and the number of students was steadily in- 
creasing. 

The English language was rapidly becoming a language for 
the people. Instruction in all the government schools was 
conducted in it. The annual enrollment in the public schools 
had been about four hundred and thirty thousand, and as- 
suming three years to be the average attendance of the pupils, 
this meant that some one hundred and forty thousand chil- 
dren a year were going out as potential electors able to read 
and write English, although many of them retained but an 
imperfect knowledge of the language. By 1913 there must 
have been passed through the schools well over a million 3 
Filipinos who had attained a sufficient knowledge of English 
so that they could communicate with each other in that 
language in regard to the ordinary necessities of life and busi- 
ness. 

Progress in health had been no less striking and satis- 
factory.* The death rate in Manila had been reduced from 44 


1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1913, 194, 195. 

2 Vol. 1, 461. 

* In computing this figure consideration is given to those educated in the early 
schools in military days from 1898 on, those who attended night schools, etc. 

4 The Governor-General wrote as follows in March, 1912: 

‘Public health is better than ever before; there is no cholera known to exist, 
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per 1000 population in 1901 to 22.48 in 1913, and for the 
civilized population throughout the Islands from 26.59 in 
1904 to 18.82 in 1913.1 

The decreased mortality from plague, cholera, and small- 
pox reveals a record of efliciency hard to equal in the annals 
of colonial administration, especially in view of the fact that 
the annual gross expenditures of the insular government for 
the public health service were about eight hundred thousand 
dollars, or less than nine cents per capita.” 

The principal causes of death throughout the Islands were 
tuberculosis, malaria, dysentery, and beriberi. Against these 
diseases preventive measures were being taken by the govern- 
ment and by organized popular effort. The extension of 
artesian wells and protected municipal water supplies, to- 
gether with a great advance in the treatment of dysentery, by 
1913 had removed that disease from among the most frequent 
causes of death in the city of Manila and in many of the 
provinces. 

The facilities provided for medical education and training 
in public health work attracted many young men and women 
who devoted themselves to the successful practice of their 
professions. 

A pure food and drugs law had been enacted and enforced.’ 

Justice was being regularly administered in the courts. Al- 
though there was still room for improvement in preventing 
delay in reaching decisions, justice was administered more 
rapidly than is often the case in the United States. 

In the prisons and penal institutions prisoners were given 
an opportunity to learn good citizenship. The government 
of the Philippine Islands had set an example from which 
many state governments in the United States might well take 
plague has not appeared for six years or more, smallpox is under control, . . . beriberi 
is now understood and lessened, the artesian wells and other water supply have 
lessened the death rate... .’ He also commented on the fact that progress was 
being made toward curing leprosy. (Journal, v, 129, March 23, 1912.) 


1 Data furnished by the Philippine Health Service, 1927. 
The death rates for 1913 for certain other countries were reported as follows: 


ae States (registration area, except Hawaii).............. 14.1 
Sin Shh 6 CES NOR ROOD COIN GARDE GIES 3 PRION HClO RS ORO Tene 19.4 

New TENE SSO 0.0 Ee cera ea tos inn Ls ic eer 9. 
iW Els «A ia DRI SP Ie LTS BBLS STRAIN Gatco NORE ane Beye 80.1 


2 Data furnished by the Philippine Health Service, 1927. 
§ Act No. 1655, Philippine Commission, May 18, 1907. 
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pattern, and had placed itself in the forefront of modern 
penology. 

The weather service was the most scientific and modern of 
any in the Orient. It compared favorably with that main- 
tained by any country and the service had been extended so 
that adequate warning of storms and typhoons was available 
to shipping throughout the archipelago. 

A well-manned and scientific forestry department was in 
operation, directing such cutting as was done in public forests 
and protecting them against unwise depletion. 

The government had taken active steps to preserve the 
memory of the Philippine patriot-martyr, Rizal. A commit- 
tee had arranged for the construction of a monument near the 
spot where Rizal was executed on December 30, 1896. The 
spot where he had been sequestered near Dapitan on the is- 
land of Mindanao had been reserved as a public park. The 
relief map of Mindanao which he personally had built in the 
plaza in Dapitan had been bordered with cement and fenced 
around for better preservation. One of his former pupils was 
selected as care-taker of the park, and such of his relics as 
could be protected were gathered and preserved.! 

Weights and measures had been defined by law and penal- 
ties provided for fraudulent practices. The Islands were in 
advance of the United States in that the metric system was 
established. 

The currency had been put on a gold basis supported by 
adequate ‘gold-standard’ funds in the treasury. In this re- 
spect the Islands were better off than neighboring countries 
in the Orient, which were suffering from fluctuating silver 
currencies. A bullion reserve to cover the paper currency was 
in vaults carefully constructed on the island of Corregidor,’ 


1 Early in 1911 the Governor-General wrote in his journal: ‘I find nothing what- 
ever has been done to preserve Rizal’s relics, in spite of the fact that I named two 
Commissioners as a committee, and got an appropriation of 10,000 [$5000] for the 
work; so I took the matter in hand myself, appointed a committee to prepare all 
plans, gave them instructions, selected José Aseniero as care-taker, and generally 
stirred things up.’ (Journal, rv, 285, February 10, 1911.) 

2‘T am shipping the treasure to Corregidor where I have vaults prepared to 
receive it. This is not a war measure, it’s a peace measure, that is, I mean it to be 
there permanently. It is defensible, it is out of the way and safe, and I need the 
room it occupies in the vaults in Manila for other purposes.’ (Journal, June 28, 
1913.) 


7 
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which was believed to be the last place that would fall in case 
of a successful invasion. 

The system of taxation had been modernized: a land tax 
established, the customs tariff revised to bear more heavily 
upon luxuries, and internal revenue taxes imposed upon 
alcoholic liquors and manufactured tobacco. The per capita 
rate of taxation was lower than in any other country receiving 
the benefits of free primary schools and other modern public 
services. The public debt of the Islands was almost nominal, 
amounting in all to $12,000,000, or $1.27 per capita. 

An economical and successful system of carrying fidelity 
and property insurance for the government had been in 
operation since 1907. In many other respects the Philippine 
government with its simple organization had been able to 
accomplish improvements and reforms not yet in effect in the 
United States, as, for example, in the government accounting 
system, which included an audit and report of all funds re- 
ceived and expended by insular, provincial, and municipal 
governments. 

Mr. Sells,? of the firm of Haskins & Sells, chartered ac- 
countants of New York, who personally visited the Islands in 
1908 to assist in organizing this system, had stated: 


If New York City had as good a system of accounts as that now 
in use in the Philippines there would be far less chance of graft and 
not as much chance for the grafter to get away. 


The system of accounting out there is far better than is now in 
use in any of our States or municipalities. ...It is... concise and 
businesslike, and I would liken it to the modern system of account- 
ing used by large business corporations. It is running the govern- 
ment on truly business lines, a thing that is not always done. 
Then again I found the personnel interested and enthusiastic. Far 
better results are obtained by less work, and all this reduces graft to 
a minimum.? 


The lack of money for capital expenditures had seriously 
hampered the development of the Islands. Had the power to 


1 See Chapter VI, ‘Finances,’ 1, 261-62, tables showing comparative figures of per 
capita taxation and public debt. 


2 Elijah W. Sells. 


8 In spite of Mr. Sells’s encomiums there were further important improvements 
in the accounting system yet to be made which were not effected until later. 
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borrow a moderate sum of say $30,000,000 been granted to 
the Commission for expenditure, the resulting prosperous 
development could not have failed to be astounding. For 
example, irrigation systems, port works, improved means of 
communication, especially bringing the rails at Manila to 
the newly constructed piers in the deep-water harbor, were 
all improvements that would have greatly increased the gov- 
ernment’s revenues from its share of the increased returns. 
The government could have advantageously embarked on a 
much more ambitious road programme, and among the non- 
revenue-producing activities there was crying need for pro- 
vincial hospitals and extension of the scope of the public 
health.service, and asylums for the care of the insane. 

The very simple financial operations of the government 
have been fully set forth in the chapter dealing with finance. 
It will suffice for the purpose of this chapter to repeat that 
the government was entirely solvent, and had been living com- 
fortably within its revenues, its current expenses being about 
two-thirds of its usual income. One-fourth of the balance 
was needed for fixed charges, leaving usually about $3,500,- 
000 a year available for extraordinary expenses and public 
works out of revenue. In the four years 1910-13, there had 
been about $11,000,000 of revenues spent on public works for 
the insular government only, or nearly $3,000,000 a year.! 
The trust funds for the maintenance of the Gold Standard 
Fund and the preservation of the currency were intact. 
While the unappropriated balance in the treasury had fallen 


1 EXPENDITURES BY THE INSULAR GOVERMENT FOR PuspLiic WorKS 


[Source: Statistics furnished by the Insular Auditor.] 


Expenditures 


Year 
From ordinary revenues From bond issues 

TOOS Titer eiees tities ore eee hr neers $2,041,963 .52 
TO OA eee aa age Sova veer ae Mushatekarere aed 3,012,959 .43 acne 
ODS een tha ths cscs Grek Ontreume nents 1,789,984. 64 $738,248 .16 
AL DOG See aces overs os eae) oc dae ae aere ro eRane 105,962.01 1,362,835 .72 
LOOT ero tet eretleiesa chemi ne apm 136,147.10 461,733 .33 
LOO Bere atiy ale sclckek vo ke loiehetark ecg ince 529,755 .78 633,959 .32 
DOO se psec score tane sere Acme ea eee eee noete 1,999,141 .38 412,260.81 
LO LOS eee sie wont eee no tee aaeusuece ake 1,427,697 .75 1,100,061 .04 
LOL TO eae acta ae eee arent hs 2,917,102.41 258,747 .02 
VOTO Aisin ate tehere che teroet oie ae oa rayare 3,376,213 .62 210,964.48 
LOLS ee Stites ce ace re meeeas is Sven ere oe 8,230,391 .15 58.840. 27 

otal tore ois amen Cath sionals ee $20,567,318 .79 | $ 5,237,650 .15 


Note: Above amounts do not include expenditures from provincial and municipal revenues for public 
works, as these statistics are not available. 
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to less than what had been considered a safe minimum, this 
had been due principally to the falling off of revenue follow- 
ing upon the election of a Democratic President and in large 
_ measure to the uncertainty as to the course the Democrats 
were to pursue in dealing with the Islands. 

There had been an extraordinary growth in the business of 
the Islands, the gross foreign and internal trade having in- 
creased seventy-eight per cent in four years to the amazing 
sum of $446,000,000.! Of the increase of $196,000,000, a little 
more than a fourth, or $51,000,000, was increase in external 
trade, and the balance, something over $144,000,000, was 
increase in the trade within the limits of the Islands.’ 

It is a noteworthy fact that the commercial business of the 
Islands, from the retail trade — generally carried on by small 
Chinese tradesmen — to the important export houses, was 
almost entirely in the hands of foreigners.’ 

The business conducted by the Filipino in the early days 
was largely in connection with the development of natural 
resources. He was next to the soil and his work was the pro- 
duction of the raw material, leaving to foreign enterprise 
most of the direction of manufacture and trade. Exceptions 
to this rule were certain tobacco factories in the city of Ma- 
nila which were owned and managed by Filipinos — often, 
however, sons or descendants of foreigners. Noteworthy 
among these latter were the Roxas family, owners of a 
brewery in Manila and large plantations; Alejandro Roces, 
who owned and operated large newspaper interests; Esteban 
de la Rama, of Iloilo, who had vast sugar plantations in the 
Island of Negros and several centrals, or sugar mills, which he 
owned and managed himself; Teodoro Yangco, at one time 
Resident Commissioner to the United States, and a man 
noted for the many philanthropic uses he made of his large 

1 The foreign trade in 1913 amounted to $110,000,000; the internal trade to 
$36,000,000. 

2 An index of the financial advance made by the Islands under the stimulus of 
free trade with the United States may be seen in the growth of aggregate banks’ 
assets, which during the three years prior to 1909, when free trade was granted, 
increased less than twenty per cent, and in three years following the granting of free 
trade increased nearly one hundred per cent. 

8 Partly as a result of the criticism that they did not control their own business, 


the Filipinos later legislated themselves into business. See Chapter X XII, ‘Govern- 
ment by Filipinos,’ post, 265-66. 
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wealth; Vicente Madrigal, owner of a number oi shipping 
enterprises; and the Fernandez brothers, who also had large 
shipping interests. 

Several large Spanish houses, notably the Compafiia 
General de Tabacos de Filipinas managed from Barcelona, 
and Ynchausti & Company, continued after the American 
advent to operate profitable and growing businesses. Several 
British-owned and managed houses — notably Smith, Bell 
& Company; Warner, Barnes & Company; Holliday, Wise & 
Company; and W. F. Stevenson & Company — maintained 
large organizations, adapted themselves to new conditions, 
and continued to maintain their share of the growing business 
of the Islands after the arrival of the Americans. Philippine 
commercial history tells of the existence for many years in the 
Islands of the house of Russell, Sturgis & Company, over 
which the two Russell brothers, — Jonathan and George R. 
— presided for many years; and at the time of the arrival of 
the Americans, the house of Henry W. Peabody & Company 
had been for many years in business and it continued its 
operations. One of the most prominent American houses to 
develop the export and import business in the Islands was 
Castle Brothers, Wolf & Sons, under the able management of 
Maurice F. Loewenstein, one of the most highly respected 
merchants in the Islands. The business was later taken 
over by the Pacific Commercial Company and under that 
name continued its operations. 

An account of the work done by the American men of busi- 
ness in the Islands, pioneers in their lines, in many cases men. 
of vision and a high standard of commercial probity, would 
make a vitally interesting volume in itself. Their share in the 
labor of building up the Philippine Islands was equal in im- 
portance to that of the men engaged in the direction of the 
government, and ran along parallel lines. It is possible to 
dwell only very briefly on these activities, as they concern the 
private affairs of many hundred American citizens and the ~ 
part that they played in this great drama could be told only 
by themselves or their intimate associates. 

Mr. Charles M. Swift, himself not a resident of the Islands, 
promoted the construction of the company that served the 
city of Manila with electric light and power, and built the 
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city’s electric railroad, a well-managed and profitable enter- 
prise, in the direction of which Richard T. Laffin deserved his 
standing as one of Manila’s ablest and best loved citizens. 

Another pioneering concern, the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
Company, under the direction of Mr. Krusi, undertook the 
early contracts for the improvement of the port of Manila 
and other notable works creditably performed. 

The firm of J. G. White and Company of New York also 
established and maintained offices in the Philippine Islands 
and contracted for important public works. It was they, as- 
sociated with Mr. Charles Swift of the electric railroad, who 
undertook the construction of the railroads for the Visayan 
Islands. 

Messrs. Speyer and Company of New York were the bank- 
ers who promoted the construction of the railroads in Luzon 
and raised large sums of money spent in Philippine develop- 
ment. 

Of the Americans who came to the Islands in the army, 
many chose to remain, engaging in business or the practice of 
law or medicine, in many cases after a period of Philippine 
government service. Among these, Colonel William H. 
Anderson, Captain H. L. Heath, Mr. Julius S. Reis, Mr. 
Milton L. Springer, Mr. John M. Switzer, and others made 
noteworthy successes in business; Judge Fred C. Fisher, 
Judge James Ross, and Major Thomas L. Hartigan as law- 
yers; and Drs. N. M. Saleeby, James W. Smith, and H. E. 
Stafford in the practice of medicine. 

Success also was achieved by several Americans who came 
to the Islands in the civil service and subsequently entered 
business or the practice of a profession. Typical of these are 
Mr. Horace B. Pond, who in recent years has been developing 
the Pacific Commercial Company, and Judge W. A. Kincaid, 
Mr. E. A. Perkins, and Mr. Thomas Cary Welch, who be- 
came prominent members of the Philippine bar. Some came 
to the Islands to manage enterprises begun by others. Note- 
worthy among these are the Honorable George H. Fairchild, 
ex-Senator of Hawaii, who developed large sugar enterprises, 
and Messrs. William H. Taylor and Stanley Williams of the 
International Banking Corporation. 

The opening of the American markets to Philippine pro- 
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ducts was not without difficulties. Reports that reached the 
Islands from seemingly authoritative sources in the United 
States indicated that fear of Philippine competition with 
established businesses in the States had led enemies of Philip- 
pine products to resort to some very sharp measures and 
unfair tactics. For example, it was reported that tobacco 
interests in the United States bought up a great quantity of 
Philippine cigars, offered them quite generally at prices much 
less than cost, and advertised these prices. When anybody 
endeavored to buy, only extremely small quantities would be 
delivered. This was intended to make matters difficult for 
those who were trying to handle these products on legitimate 

lines, and for a while succeeded in its purpose. 

Malicious calumnies about the methods used in treating 
Philippine tobacco received quite wide circulation. General 
Edwards, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, character- 
ized this as ‘an organized attack on the manufacturers of to- 
bacco in the Philippine Islands.’! To meet this the Philip- 
pine government assumed supervision of the factories and of 
the conditions under which tobacco was produced in the Is- 
lands, and each box that went out had a government stamp 
upon it certifying the cleanliness of the operatives and the 
sanitary condition of the factory. This effectually put an end 
to this kind of misrepresentation. 

It would have been a great advantage to Philippine devel- 
opment if the insular government had maintained a publicity 
bureau in the United States to disseminate in America a 
knowledge of Philippine affairs and resources, encourage en- 
terprise, and help to create in the markets of the United 
States a demand for Philippine products. There were several 
obstacles in the way of proper publicity. The first was lack of 
cohesion among the business men in the Islands. It was 
many years before the Americans were able to get together 
and work up an effective organization of their own. They 
began with an American Chamber of Commerce, composed of 
a few Americans. But they did not succeed in getting the 
support of men of other nationalities doing business in the 
Islands, so that there were also a Chinese Chamber of Com- 


1 Letter from General Clarence R. Edwards to the Honorable W. W. Griest, 
House of Representatives, November 5, 1909. 
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merce, a Spanish Chamber of Commerce, a so-called Manila 
Chamber of Commerce composed of British interests, and a 
Filipino Chamber of Commerce. All efforts to unite these 
separate organizations failed, and it was not until 1907 that 
enough codperative spirit was aroused to bring about the 
organization of the Manila Merchants’ Association, in which 
representatives of all groups were included. 

Another difficulty lay in the fact that, until the passage of 
the tariff act of 1909 establishing free trade between the 
United States and the Philippine Islands, the uncertainty as 
to the commercial relation between the Islands and the 
States was such that it was hard to make plans for a publicity 
campaign. 

A third serious difficulty, particularly to that kind of 
publicity calculated to attract tourists and prospective in- 
vestors to the Islands, was the fact that before 1912 Manila 
did not possess an adequate and modern hotel. One of the 
earlier mistakes made by the Commission had been the 
purchase for use as an office building of the best hotel building 
in the city. This action was severely criticized by the mer- 
chants, but there was neither the capital nor the degree of 
codperation between Americans in the Islands necessary to 
build a new hotel. It was not until June, 1912, that the new 
Manila Hotel was opened to the public, the government hav- 
ing assisted in the construction by purchasing a substantial 
bond issue. With the opening of this fine hostelry, Philippine 
history from the tourist’s point of view may be said to have 
begun. 

A fourth difficulty, and perhaps the most serious of all, lay 
in the impossibility of getting the Filipinos’ support. The 
Filipinos were not at all alive to the value of advertising. 
They feared the possibility of getting into the clutches of the 
trusts,! and their idea of the use of publicity was for inde- 
pendence propaganda, to the support of which Americans 
doing business in or with the Islands were unlikely to con- 
tribute.” 

1 See ante, 88 ff. 


2 An organization known as the Philippine Society was promoted by the American- 
Philippine Company, a development corporation of which the Honorable Dean C. 
Worcester, after resigning from the government, served as vice-president. Ex- 
President Taft was honorary president of the Philippine Society; the Governor- 
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It is a great pity that some fixed sum amounting to not less 
than fifty thousand dollars a year could not have been de- 
voted to the purpose of maintaining a publicity bureau with 
agencies in America. Several attempts were made to ac- 
complish this and a little progress was made. In 1907, just 
before the convening of the Assembly, the Commission passed 
a resolution authorizing the appointment by the Governor- 
General of a committee to assist the Merchants’ Association 
in the printing and dissemination of information regarding 
the Islands. 

In 1911, the Legislature appropriated twenty-five thousand 
dollars ? to be expended in advertising in the United States 
Philippine products and interests, provided an equal amount 
should be contributed to the fund by private persons inter- 
ested in the development of the Islands. A joint committee 
was formed of members of the government and of the Manila 
Merchants’ Association, under the chairmanship of the Gov- 
ernor-General, which formulated a plan of publicity cam- 
paign. The required amount of twenty-five thousand dollars 
proved too large a sum to expect the American merchants in 
the Islands to contribute annually. The project was carried 
out on a reduced scale, however, with a total of fifty thousand 
dollars expended during the years 1911 to 1914. 

Later an office was opened and maintained in New York to 
which one of the most competent American bureau chiefs, 
Mortimer L. Stewart, Director of the Bureau of Prisons, was 
assigned as chief, and he with a secretary, W. J. Platka, for- 
merly a captain of Constabulary, directed this office. 

While organized publicity for publicity’s sake languished 
General of the Islands, honorary vice-president; the Honorable Luke E. Wright, 
president; the Assistant Secretary of War, a vice-president; and other officers and 
an executive committee were representative of the most intelligent interests of the 
United States in the Philippine Islands. The two Filipino Resident Commissioners 
were invited also to act as members of this committee. At the first meeting of the 
society, in spite of its non-political charter, Resident Commissioner Quezon made 


a plea for independence which was vigorously answered by ex-President Taft, and 
the society never met again. 

1 The members of the committee were the Honorable W. Cameron Forbes, Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Police, chairman, Commissioner Benito Legarda, and Mr. 
Simon Erlanger. 

During the years 1908 to 1910 the committee expended $25,000, contributed in 
equal shares by the government and by the merchants. 


2 Act No. 2058, Philippine Legislature, February 3, 1911. 
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for lack of consistent support, the Islands got a great deal of 
advertising as a result of a conception of an enterprising army 
officer ! who in 1907 promoted the idea of holding an annual 
carnival in Manila. This idea was taken up with interest 
and enthusiasm by many elements — army, navy, civilians, 
foreigners — and especially so by the Filipinos themselves. 
Various foreign nations were invited to participate and to 
send exhibits and representatives, and some came. The 
carnival was greatly appreciated by the Filipinos and became 
a regular annual event, carrying on through the successive 
administrations with increasing ardor. Residents of the 
provinces flocked to Manila to enjoy a week of entertainment 
and to participate in the maskings and frivolities, and general 
athletic events were held. Some government bureaus and’ 
various unofficial organizations, such as agricultural societies, 
took occasion to hold their annual conventions during carni- 
val week. 

In 1910, the government took advantage of the popular 
gathering at carnival time to establish an industrial exhibi- 
tion, which was held on land adjacent to but outside the 
carnival grounds. Merchants arranged alluring displays of 
their wares, provinces vied with each other in making credita- 
ble exhibits, and the Bureau of Education displayed the work 
of the trade schools and the produce of the agricultural 
schools. Other bureaus of the government, such as Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, Navigation, Public Works, Printing, and the 
Weather Bureau, made exhibits to inform the public of the 
work that was being done for them by their government and 
the manner in which the money derived from taxation was 
being used for their benefit. The whole movement was 
highly popular with the Filipinos and aroused much favor- 
able editorial comment in both the American and Filipino 
papers. 

Sentiment in the United States in regard to the Philippine 
Islands varied from apathy on the part of many to keen in- 
terest from those for whom the American experiment in the 
Islands held a romantic appeal. Some very naturally felt the 
Islands were an unnecessary expense, and it is also not sur- 


1 This was Colonel George T. Langhorne, at that time holding the rank of captain, 
who was aide-de-camp to General Wood, then Commanding General in Manila. 
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prising that these should ask wherein their interests were 
served by the expenditure of a considerable sum of money in 
maintaining sovereignty over an alien people on the other side 
of the world. They did not realize the importance of the trade 
relationship nor the advantages of a depot at the gateway to 
China. 

The Anti-Imperialist League of Boston continued its voice 
of protest against all American activities in the Philippine 
Islands. Some careful observers felt that their efforts would 
have been more effective if they had not been so extreme 
in their denunciations of American administration in the 
Philippine Islands.+ 

Another critic generally regarded as an authority on colo- 
nial matters, Mr. Alleyne Ireland, could see little good in 
American administration of the Islands, nor was he compli- 
mentary to the Filipino, whose capacity he questioned. In 
fact he doubted the capacity to maintain self-government of 
any people situated in the tropical zone. He also fell into the 
common error of charging the government with extravagance, 
comparing the gross cost of the government in a given year 
with the gross value of the products of the Islands exported 
each year, and finding that the two were not far apart in 
amount.2 From this he scathingly decided cost of govern- 
ment was very much too high.* This opinion was often quoted 


1 These reached a point where they called forth a rebuke from Bishop Charles H. 
Brent in a letter, dated March 29, 1913, and addressed to Mr. Erving Winslow, the 
secretary of the Anti-Imperialist League. This rebuke, quoted in part in Chapter 
III, 1, 114, continued: ‘ Your latest letter, addressed to the editor of the Boston Herald 
under date of January twenty-third last, which you inclose, is so vitiated by in- 
accuracies which can be accounted for only by ignorance or culpable carelessness, 
and by impugning the motives of honorable men, that it robs your appeal of any 
value.’ 

2 The gross value of exports from the Islands during the year 1903 was $33,150,- 
120. Mr. Ireland stated the total expenditures of all branches of the Philippine 
government during that year at $15,000,000 and implied an expenditure indefinitely 
in excess of $18,000,000 by the United States government in the control and ad- 
ministration of the Islands during the same period. He ignored the fact that the 
expenditures in the Islands by the United States government in 1903 included many 
substantial items of a non-recurring character, such as the special appropriation 
by Congress of $3,000,000 for relief of distress, $350,000 for the first Philippine 
census, as well as extraordinary items for purely military purposes. He also ignored 
the fact that the expense of the army garrison and naval bases in the Islands was 
chargeable in part only against United States’ control of the Islands. 


8 The financial history of the Islands in the ensuing decade reveals how misleading 
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by other critics. According to the basis upon which Mr. 
Ireland formed his judgment, if a country exported none 
of its products and lived wholly on internal trade, it could 
have no government at all. 

In January and February, 1913, the Honorable William A. 
Jones, representative in the United States Congress from 
Virginia and chairman of the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs, took occasion to rise on the floor of the House and 
deliver an extremely bitter attack on the Philippine admin- 
istration in general and Governor-General Forbes in partic- 
ular.1 Replete with misstatements, his charges were based in 
important measure on information given him by persons who 
had been recently separated from the service and hence were 
desirous of making things disagreeable for those responsible 
for getting them out. 

Mr. Jones gave especial attention to the failure of the 
government to agree with the Filipinos in the matter of ap- 
propriations, but the information from which he derived his 
material was so utterly at variance with the facts that he 
failed to mention correctly a single reason for the disagree- 
ment. For example, he gave as one of the causes of disagree- 
ment the high salaries paid to American Commissioners and 
secretaries of departments, whereas the facts were that in the 
bill passed by the Assembly there was no change made in 
these salaries and the question had not been raised. He 
charged the Governor-General with arbitrary misuse of the 
power given him by law to carry on the appropriations of the 


is any such basis of computation. During that period the exports increased in value 
more than 60 per cent and the cost of government computed on Mr. Ireland’s basis 
remained at about $33,000,000, the expense of all branches of the Philippine govern- 
ment having been about $21,000,000, and of the United States government for the 
army and navy and other federal services on account of the Islands about $12,000,- 
000. 

A fairer way of computing the burden of cost of government would be to ascertain 
the number of days the average person would have to work in order to pay his taxes. 
See Vol. 1, 262. 

1 The Governor-General wrote in his journal: 

‘T have been reading Jones’ intemperate attack on me in the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington. He makes many charges, supported by a few half truths and 
omissions of explanatory notes that make his statements somewhat plausible, but 
so full of false statements and direct misstatements of fact that it is very easy to 
answer, and I suspect will ultimately prove to be somewhat of a boomerang.’ 
(Journal, y, 200-01, March 7, 1913.) 
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preceding year, utterly ignoring the fact that the changes 
which the Governor-General made amounted to less than 
three-twentieths of one per cent of the total amount. 

In regard to the expenditure of public money by the 
Philippine government, Congressman Jones was especially 
vitriolic, charging “that much of it... was needlessly and 
shamefully wasted, and that the benefits derived from its 
expenditure, even in those cases where the expenditure was 
proper, have rarely, if ever, been commensurate with the 
cost.’ And he proposed at some later date to reveal ‘to what 
extent the Government we have imposed upon the Filipinos 
has been extravagant and wasteful.’ 

Governor-General Forbes did not feel that he could let such 
a virulent attack go unanswered, and he employed, for the 
purpose of preparing an answer, the services of a sympathetic 
and very competent friend and lawyer practicing in Manila, 
Mr. J. Hamilton Lawrence, who drew a masterly reply set- 
ting forth the facts in parallel columns to the charges.! 


1 This reply, dated August 1, 1913, and signed by W. Cameron Forbes (Reply to 
Jones, W. Cameron Forbes, Governor-General of the Philippine Islands, Replies 
to false charges contained in the speeches made by William A. Jones, of Virginia, 
in the House of Representatives January 28 and February 13, 1913, Manila, 1913), 
began as follows: 

‘I resent the false charges made in the House of Representatives by Hon. William 
A. Jones, of Virginia, against me and against the American administration of the 
Philippine Islands. I resent them in my own behalf, in behalf of my associates, and 
in behalf of my predecessors in the Insular Government. I do not disparage honest 
criticism, but I submit to the American people that we who represent you here are 
entitled, at least, to justice and fairness from those who represent you in Congress. 

‘Mr. Jones is chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, and author of a bill intended to withdraw American control from 
the Philippine Islands. However I may differ with Mr. Jones as to the wisdom and 
propriety of terminating in the near future our national guardianship of the Fili- 
pinos, I do not question his right to express and support his opinion. I concede that 
he may properly urge, if he so believes, that the Filipinos, unaided, could and would 
maintain a better government than is now given them, provided he fairly reports the 
present government; but I insist that he may not pervert the facts nor say what 
is false; that he may not, in malice or in disregard, slander me or any other American 
official to support his contention. 

‘A Member of Congress has great power to harm the reputation of others; his 
high office gives weight to his statements and insures publicity to his accusations; 
he is exempt under the Constitution from liability, except to Congress itself, for any 
calumny that he may choose to pronounce in speech or debate; the courts are not 
available for redress to those whom he may slander; his statements are circulated 
and preserved in the Congressional Record. Mr. Jones, in addition to this capacity 
for injury, had the prestige of his position as chairman of the committee especially 
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A complete answer to Mr. Jones’s charge of reckless ex- 
travagance on the part of the government was written be- 
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concerned with the Philippine Islands; it would naturally be presumed that he 
spoke with knowledge of Philippine affairs. We whom he attacked were on the 
other side of the world, where his charges could not even reach us for a month or 
more, and our denials could in no way be heard until long after the charges had been 
made. We had no adequate means of reply and no right nor opportunity to be 
heard in the place where we were accused.: We occupy a somewhat conspicuous 
position before the world, at the head of a unique and interesting experiment in 
government. We serve among a suspicious and credulous people, to whom the false 
statements, made by our own countryman in high position, would surely come to 
weaken their confidence in us and in the American people. Surely it behooved Mr. 
Jones to speak the truth of us— not to malign his countrymen without good 
grounds — not to accuse us in bad faith or without knowledge of the facts. 

“In Mr. Jones’s speeches of January 28 and February 13, 1913, before the House 
of Representatives, he has traduced me and my associates in the government of the 
Philippines. Those speeches, so far as they refer to the Insular administration, 
contain few accurate statements, much suppression of the true, much suggestion 
of the false, and not a little outright untruth. Many things concerning which 
Mr. Jones spoke were matters of public record; all of the facts were readily accessible 
to any Member of Congress, and especially to the chairman of the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. We have no recourse for our vindication except this, to present 
the facts to the American people and let them judge between Mr. Jones and us.’ 


After giving a brief résumé of the organization of the Philippine government, the 
reply answered a selected few of the charges. Three only, somewhat abbreviated, 
will suffice to indicate the degree of distortion Mr. Jones permitted himself to be 
misled into making. In the words of the reply: 


‘For greater convenience, I shall present the case in parallel columns — on the 
left Mr. Jones’s statements, and opposite each a recital of the true facts, with my 
comment. The quotations are from the Congressional Record. The first reference 
is to the matter of general appropriations for the support of the Insular Government. 


“MR. JONES SAYS: 


‘“Twice has the legislature 
failed to pass these supply bills. 
One of the causes for the dis- 
agreements which led to the 
deadlock between the two 
branches of the Legislature and 
which resulted in these failures 
to pass appropriation bills was 
that the Assembly insisted that 
the salaries of the members of 
the Commission, who were also 
heads of executive depart- 
ments, should be so reduced as 
to make them more nearly 
correspond to those received by 
members of the American 
Cabinet.” 


“THESE ARE THE FACTS: 


‘The first deadlock resulting in failure to pass 
a “supply bill” occurred in the legislative session 
of 1910-1911. In that session each House of the 
Legislature passed its own appropriation bill, 
and the disagreement resulted from the failure of 
the conference committee to reconcile the differ- 
ences in the two bills. The bill which originated 
in the Assembly and passed that House continued 
the salaries of the Commissioners who were also 
heads of executive departments at $15,500, the 
same amount which was provided in the bill 
passed by the Commission, and the same amount 
that had constantly appeared in appropriation 
bills since it was fixed by President McKinley in 
1901. 

“The legislative session of 1911-1912 again 
resulted in the failure of the two Houses to agree 
upon a general appropriation bill for the support 
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fore the publication of the charges by a very competent and 
disinterested man on the ground, Mr. Martin Egan, the 


*“ But the chief cause of dis- 
agreement was the insistence of 
the Commission upon the right 
which it claimed to appropriate 
large sums of money out of 
the public revenues of the 
Insular Treasury, to be ex- 
pended upon what is known 
as the Benguet Road, without 
the concurrence and despite the 
earnest opposition of the other 
codrdinate branch of the Legis- 
lature...” 


‘“ Having... gotten into his 


of the Government, but in this session the bill 
passed by the Assembly and that approved by 
the Commission again fixed the salaries in ques- 
tion at $15,500. It is obvious that the failure of 
the two Houses to agree could hardly have been 
due to an item upon which both were in accord, 
and which was identical in both bills. 

‘Before the first deadlock occurred, the Legis- 
lature had enacted three annual appropriation 
bills for the support of the Government, the 
Assembly concurring necessarily in all three 
(Acts Nos. 1873, 1895, and 1989). Each of these 
laws fixed the salaries of the commissioners who 
were heads of departments at $15,500. ... 

‘In each session of the Legislature which re- 
sulted in disagreement as to appropriations, the 
Commission passed a general appropriation bill, 
which was submitted to the Assembly. In 
neither case did this bill, as approved by the 
Commission, contain any provision whatever for 
expenditure upon the Benguet Road, nor has the 
Commission in either of these sessions proposed 
an amendment for such purpose to the Assembly 
appropriation bill. Just as the disagreement can- 
not have been caused by the item of Commis- 
sioners’ salaries, which was identical in the As- 
sembly bill and the Commission bill, so it cannot 
have been caused by an item which was absent 
from both bills. 

“In 1908 and 1909 the general appropriation 
laws passed by the Legislature include among 
the purposes of the allotment to the Bureau of 
Public Works “the maintenance and betterment 
of the Benguet Road.’ The appropriation bill 
passed in 1910 did not contain this provision, 
which had been eliminated at my instance when 
I became Governor-General. Since 1909, and 
since I have been Chief Executive of the Islands, 
the requirements of the Benguet Road have 
never been urged nor proposed by the Commis- 
sion to the Assembly, but have been met by 
appropriations made by the Commission in its 
exclusive legislative capacity, as the road is in 
non-Christian territory. Since the Assembly 
was instituted, it has never disapproved an ap- 
propriation for the Benguet Road proposed by 
the Commission. 


‘The last appropriation bill passed by the 
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editor of the ‘Manila Times,’ a courtly and cultivated gen- 
tleman who, with his talented wife, were important leaders in 


hands more than $12,000,000 
in 1911 and a little less than 
$14,000,000 in 1912 of the pub- 
lic revenues of the Filipino 
people,” 


666 


the Governor-General pro- 
ceeded to spend these large 
sums according to his own will, 
and as in his sole judgment 
seemed desirable, and with an 
utter disregard for the purposes 
for which the prior legislative 
appropriations had been made. 
Is there, I ask, a Representa- 
tive upon this floor who, after 
reading the law under which 
Governor Forbes is supposed to 
have acted, will not denounce 
his actions as both arbitrary 
and illegal? Many an official 
has been impeached for less 
than this.”’’ 


Philippine Legislature was Act No. 1989, which 
provided, for the support of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, a total of 
$8,713,894. Under the Act of Congress above 
quoted, this was the sum “deemed to be appro- 
priated”’ upon the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture in 1911, and the total amount of my letter 
of advice to the Treasurer in 1911 was exactly 
$8,713,894. Mr. Jones has exaggerated in this 
instance to the extent of something more than 
$3,000,000. 

“In 1912 I was in the United States on leave of 
absence, and the letter of advice to the Treasurer 
in this year was issued by the Acting Governor- 
General, Newton W. Gilbert. As the Legislature 
had not acted in the meantime, the amount 
*““ deemed to be appropriated”’ was again $8,713,- 
894. The letter of advice of the Acting Governor- 
General to the Treasurer in 1912 authorized pay- 
ments to a total of $8,625,486.50. Mr. Jones’s 
figures for 1912 are incorrect to the extent of 
about $5,000,000. 


‘It is true that I exercised my own will and 
judgment in the application of the $8,713,894 
(not $12,000,000 or $14,000,000). The Act of 
Congress required me to do so, and I could 
not, if I would, escape the responsibility; but 
that I acted “with utter disregard”’ of the pur- 
poses of the prior legislative appropriations is 
merely one of Mr. Jones’s reckless misstatements. 
The table, Appendix A [accompanying Reply to 
Jones], shows the distribution of the total appro- 
priations under the last appropriation act of the 
Legislature and under the Governor-General’s 
letter of advice in 1911.’ 


After snowing that the total variation amounted to three-twentieths of one per 


cent, the answer continued: 


‘Mr. Jones denounces me for the allotments of 
both 1911 and 1912, notwithstanding the fact 
that the letter of advice to the Treasurer in 1912 
was issued by Acting Governor-General Gilbert 
in my absence. Of course, the principle involved 
is the same, regardless of the individual who 
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the unofficial life of Manila. He was recognized as the dean of 
journalists in the Far East and his editorials were timely, 
moderate, and always to the point. His genius for coming 
out at the exact psychological moment with the appropriate 
word is illustrated by the following typical editorial in which, 
after declaring that ‘of all the governments in the world that 
profess to be within the classification of the civilized’ the 
then government of the Philippine Islands was ‘the least 
expensive, a fact fully established in published books of 
reference,” he went on to say: 

... the affairs of the Philippine government aremanaged with 


acted; but a prudent and well-informed accuser, 
acting in good faith, would hardly have specified 
the act of Mr. Gilbert as a ground for the sug- 
gested impeachment of Mr. Forbes.’ 


The reply closed with the following paragraph: 


‘I know that there are Americans who believe with Mr. Jones that, whatever 
fate may befall the Filipinos, the United States would be justified, for its own 
interests, in abandoning the Philippine Islands and thus escaping a responsibility. 
There are some, no doubt, who agree with him that the Filipinos are entirely capable 
of maintaining, unaided by us, a satisfactory government. But I think he will have 
scant success in his effort to persuade hard-headed Americans that they, who lead 
the world in industrial enterprises, are incompetent to manage a governmental 
enterprise. And I believe that even those who support his cause must condemn 
his effort to advance it by an unpatriotic and unwarranted assault upon the good 
names of the Americans who represent their country in the Government of the 
Philippine Islands.’ 

Governor-General Forbes’s Reply to Jones was sent to all Members of Congress, 
republished by the American Bar Association, and widely distributed to libraries. 


1 Mr. Egan as war correspondent had been an eyewitness of the early operations 
of Admiral Dewey’s fleet in Manila Bay. He had been present at Malolos during 
the period when General Aguinaldo was supreme dictator of the Islands. During the 
World War he was on General Pershing’s staff and had general supervision over what 
military news was given to the newspapers. 


2 This passage read: ‘It is a delight, as well as a stock argument, with a consider- 
able number of Filipino politicians and writers to prate about the enormous cost of 
the Philippine government and the terrible burden of taxation that its maintenance 
imposes upon the poor people. This statement gains currency as truth because a 
considerable number of the people to whom it is preached are entirely without 
experience in such matters and are largely without means of correctly informing 
themselves and because it is in the nature of the relationship between the two 
peoples here to accept statements of the kind as something against the American. 
The truth about the whole matter is that of all the governments in the world that 
profess to be within the classification of the civilized this one is the least expensive. 
Comparative figures that fully establish the facts are published in several of the 
books of reference that are devoted to such subjects and are available to any person 
who will take the trouble to search them out. This economical administration of 
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great economy. In the ten or eleven years that the present régime 
has been in existence the government has embarked upon a few 
foolish enterprises, has made some indiscreet and unwarranted 
expenditures and has, in the confidence born of inexperience and 
optimism, done some expensive experimenting, but when its critics 
have made the most liberal entries upon the debit side of the ac- 
count there still remains a record of economy and honesty. The big 
impressive fact about the whole condition is that all the money 
paid in by the people in taxation both direct and indirect finds its 
way to the treasury of the people and the expenditure of every 
dollar of it is accounted for. Bribes will not buy favors at either the 
custom house or the bureau of internal revenue and every cent 
taken at those two great collection agencies may be traced through 
the departments of the treasurer and the auditor. Small amounts 
of this money have been stolen by Americans, but the thieves have 
been denounced and punished by Americans with a severity that 
has been Spartan. 

In its expenditures the government as a rule gets a peso’s worth 
of work or a peso’s worth of goods for each peso that it lays out. It 
has no combinations of officials who fatten on the public revenue 
and it has no illegal affiliations with supply houses and contractors. 
It sells no favors. 

It pays some salaries that may seem large to some Filipinos but 
if they will take advantage of the leadership of American thought 
and action the time will come when those salaries will not seem 
large and when they would not tempt them from the opportunities 
of commerce and industry. The supposedly big salaries are no 
temptation to Americans and it is the hardest kind of work to keep 
the civil service properly recruited. If the service had a pension 
system its present offerings might be attractive but they certainly 
are not so now.! 


Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, and Harding, the two former 
while President and the latter as Senator of the United States 
and chairman of the Senate Committee concerned with 
Philippine affairs, publicly supported the insular administra- 
tion in no uncertain terms. 

President Rocsevelt said: 

...1 believe that I am speaking with historic accuracy and 1m- 


the affairs of the Philippines is primarily made possible by the things which the 
United States government does for the Filipino people, free from one cent of taxa- 
tion. It relieves them of the necessity of maintaining any armed force and besides 
doing so sends a large force to the country and expends here in its maintenance 
many millions of dollars every year. If every dollar now paid in taxation by the 
Filipino people were devoted to military purposes it would not give them a shield 
of anything like the strength of that now provided by the American people.’ 


1 Manila Times, May 28, 1912. 
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partiality when I say that the American treatment of and attitude 
toward the Filipino people, in its combination of disinterested 
ethical purpose and sound common sense, marks a new and long 
stride forward, in advance of all steps that have hitherto been taken 
along the path of wise and proper treatment of weaker by stronger 
races.! 


President Taft expressed his opinion of American policy in 
the Islands even more emphatically when he said: 


Some criticism has been made of the character of the government 
in the Philippines as being tyrannical, and as also having been 
wasteful. I speak with very considerable knowledge of the govern- 
ment for the first half of the last decade, because I was in the 
islands, and with a good deal of information about the government 
since that time because I have been more or less responsible for it, 
and IJ affirm that there has been no such instance of success in 
colonial government in the history of world’s colonies as the ad- 
ministration of the Philippine Islands. There has been no colony in 
which the welfare of the people of the colony has been the sole 
guide in its management, and in which there has been such an 
ambitious program for the education of the people and the fitting 
of them for self-government.” 


President Taft, moreover, in an interview with the Goy- 
ernor-General in 1912, made the statement that he had had it 
come back to him from every direction, from Americans and 
from foreigners, that the American experiment in the Philip- 
pine Islands was a success and a greater success than simi- 
lar efforts in foreign countries. He said that sometimes they 
might not believe in the theories of government which had 
been established but that they had to admit the success of 
the work.? 


1 As reported in the Cablenews-American, March 4, 1909. President Roosevelt 
said this statement would be his last as President. 

2 Speech before the Ohio Society, January 29, 1913. (As reported in the Manila 
Daily Bulletin, March 7, 1913.) 

3 From recollections of this interview written September 25, 1912. 

Bishop Brent told of the purposes of the United States in the Philippine Islands 
when addressing the public in Zamboanga, August 19, 1912. He said, ‘our aim in 
the Philippine Islands is not to superimpose upon the Filipinos American institutions 
or American methods of government, but to implant a principle which will ulti- 
mately express itself in terms best suited to the temperament and gifts of the 
Filipinos. If our work is well done and if the Filipinos are true to the principle of 
democracy, at some distant date they will make their own contribution to the 
world’s experiments in government and popular institutions.’ (As reported in the 
Mindanao Herald, August 24, 1912.) 
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Senator Harding spoke in the Senate of America’s work as 
‘the most magnificent contribution of a nation’s unselfish- 
ness ever recorded in the history of the world.’ ! 

These expressions of approval of the work of the American 
government in the Philippine Islands cannot, however, be 
regarded as wholly impartial, as they came from the lips of 
men who held a measure of responsibility for the conditions 
they described; and it is gratifying to find these views sup- 
ported by persons qualified to judge who were politically 
independent and in no way connected with the government. 

Many visitors took occasion to laud the success of the 
American government in the Philippine Islands. Sir West 
Ridgeway, a British administrator who had served eight 
years as Governor of Ceylon, spoke in terms of highest praise 
of the advance the Islands had made in fourteen years under 
American rule, which he characterized as much more rapid 
than was to be found in the average British crown colony.? 

One of the most authoritative endorsements which the 
Philippine government received came from Governor-Gen- 
eral Lamothe of Cochin-China in 1905. He said: 


I spent four months in the Philippines, studying the results of 
American control. I was struck with the enormous progress made 
in such a comparatively brief period. This has been greater during 
the last four years than during the 350 years preceding the Ameri- 
can occupation. The natives are being educated, are receiving the 
benefits of municipal and provincial liberty and are rapidly acquir- 
ing the spirit of republican institutions. France can take a most 
beneficial lesson from the splendid results of the American colonial 
system.?* 


Competent judges of the administration of dependencies 
found much to praise in what they saw in the Islands. A 


1 This statement, made in the Senate in 1916 by Senator Warren G. Harding, who 
four years later was to be the successful Republican candidate for President, as 
reported in a Manila newspaper was as follows: ‘Whatever else may be said — and 
it has been wonderfully emphasized in this debate — our work in the Philippine 
Islands in education, in sanitation, in elevation and civilization has been the most 
magnificent contribution of a nation’s unselfishness ever recorded in the history of 
the world.’ 

2 “They were all delighted with Baguio and the ride, and Sir West said to me, 
“Why doesn’t the world know what you are accomplishing in these islands?’’’ 
(Journal, v, 108, February 14, 1912.) 

§ Quoted in a newspaper article dated Paris, March 25, 1905, as part of a report 
submitted to the Minister of Colonies. 
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good many came disposed to criticize and left filled with 
enthusiasm. One patriotic American told the Governor- 
General as he left that he had never been so proud of being 
an American citizen as he was after he had seen the work that 
was being done in the Philippine Islands.! 


_ 1 For other comments by observers see Appendix XXYV. 


CHAPTER XXI 
REGIME OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


*The Philippines are at present our frontier but I hope we presently are to deprive 
ourselves of that frontier.’ ! — President-elect WooprRow WILSON. 


Durine fourteen and a half years of American occupation of 
the Philippine Islands under Republican administrators in 
Washington, the government of the Islands had been con- 
ducted upon a strictly non-partisan basis.? That this was 
carried out in practice was well proved by the character of 
the appointees, not only to the position of Governor-General 
of the Islands, but throughout the service. 

Up to 1901 the administration had been in military hands, 
the officers being chosen primarily for military purposes. 
From the inauguration of Civil Governor Taft to the resigna- 
tion of Governor-General Forbes, a period of twelve years 
and almost two months, the office of Governor-General was 
occupied by Republicans for only three years and fourteen 
days of the time. The Democrats, Governors-General Wright 
and Smith, held office for five years, three months, and 
twenty days; and Governor-General Forbes, an independent 
in politics, held the position for three years, nine months, and 
twenty days.’ 


1 From President-elect Wilson’s speech at Staunton, Virginia, December 28, 1912. 


2 *T do not consider this to be a government dependent upon the continuance of 
any one individual in the service and I think that men of reasonable ability and 
probity can be found who can safely handle the situation. I would like to say in 
closing that I believe this Government very fortunate because of the men at the 
head of the various Bureaus. They compare favorably with men to be found in com- 
mercial enterprises and have been selected entirely on a non-partisan basis. I per- 
sonally do not know the political views of my own bureau chiefs and could not tell 
you to-day to which party three-fourths of them belong.’ (From a letter written by 
W. Cameron Forbes, Governor-General, to President Wilson, dated March 5, 1913.) 

8 As an officer acting for another does not feel free to initiate his own policies, the 
figures in the text are for the periods during which those officers held the position of 
Governor-General whether they were in the Islands or absent on leave. As a matter 
of fact, there were absences, sometimes fairly protracted, during which an Acting 
Governor-General carried on the policies of the regular incumbent. 

Governor Taft was actually in the Islands as Civil Governor one year, eight 
months, two days; Governor Wright, acting for Governor Taft and in his own 
capacity as Civil Governor and Governor-General, two years, seven months, twenty- 
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Ex-President Roosevelt made the following direct state- 
ment in a letter to ex-Governor-General Forbes: ‘As you 
know I administered the Islands absolutely without regard to 
politics. Both Luke Wright and Smith were Democrats and 
you, when I appointed you, were, as I understood it, either 
a Democrat or a Mugwump.’ } 

All the Governors and members of the Commission, 
whether Republican or Democrat, left their domestic partisan 
views behind them when they sailed from the United States, 
and served purely as Americans. There was no fundamental 
difference of opinion among any of them as to the policies 
desirable to be pursued in the administration of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Moreover, the bureau chiefs and other American officers of 
government were absolutely non-partisan and held them- 
selves generally aloof from political matters at home or in the 
Philippine Islands. Naturally enough, most of them had 
belonged to one or another party and a few remained active 
workers. The Philippine Islands were recognized in the 
national conventions of the Republican and of the Demo- 
cratic parties in the United States and were given the right 
to elect delegates from the Islands to vote in national con- 
ventions. These delegates were consulted when it came to 
writing the Philippine plank for their party.? 


nine days; Governor Ide, in his own capacity and acting for Governor Wright, ten 
months, thirteen days; Governor Smith, two years, seven months, eighteen days; 
Governor Forbes, acting for Governor Smith and in his own capacity, three years, 
five months, twenty-one days; Governor Gilbert, acting for Governor Forbes, ten 
months, two days. (Governor Gilbert also acted as Governor-General from the 
date of Governor Harrison’s taking the oath of office in Washington, September 2, 
1913, to the date of his arrival in Manila, October 6, 1913.) 

Thus, Republicans actually served as Governors-General, three years, four 
months, seventeen days; Democrats, five years, three months, seventeen days; an 
independent, three years, five months, twenty-one days. 

1 Extract from a letter of Theodore Roosevelt to W. Cameron Forbes, dated 
January 4, 1915. 

Governor-General Forbes was appointed to the Commission, and to be Vice- 
Governor, by President Roosevelt. He was appointed Governor-General by Presi- 
dent Taft. Neither of these ever inquired as to his politics. As a matter of fact, 
while he had never had any sympathy with most of the policies of the Democratic 
Party, he had never joined the Republican Party because of difference of opinion 
as to its tariff policies. 

2 Prominent in the Republican ranks were Colonel Henry B. McCoy, of Colorado, 
Collector of Customs, who several times visited the United States as delegate, and 
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In 1912, the Democrats in the Islands found themselves 
in a somewhat difficult predicament. They were generally in 
sympathy with the policy of the United States in the Islands 
and as loyal Americans desired to support it, and yet they 
could not very well support and strengthen the Republican 
Party. The result of this situation was a split in the Demo- 
cratic ranks and preparation of two sets of resolutions. 
Judge Ross! was the leader of the regular conservative 
faction, and resolutions adopted by his group, after the usual 
denunciation of the Republican Party on account of the 
high tariff, which had nothing to do with the Philippine 
Islands, called for an increase in naval strength, reéstablish- 
ment of the merchant marine, United States citizenship for 
the Filipinos, the enactment of more liberal and better land 
and mining laws for the Philippine Islands, and ‘such legis- 
lation as will fix a definite policy with reference to this 
archipelago, providing for the retention of the islands until 
such time as, in the opinion of Congress, the Filipino people 
may be prepared for self-government, thus removing them 
from the arena of contending party politics in National 
elections.’ They asked Congress for legislation that ‘will 
invite and induce the investment of capital in the Philippine 
Islands and insure it proper protection after it shall have been 
so invested,’ and declared that this was ‘the desire of both 
Americans and Filipinos in the islands who are capable of 
judging of measures necessary for the development and 
material prosperity of the archipelago.’? They asked for 
power of the local government to issue public works bonds, 
wanted the removal of restrictions on importation into the 
United States of tobacco and sugar, and suggested the 
appointment of a Congressional committee to study the 
Philippine situation. 


Judge Amasa S. Crossfield, of the court of first instance of the city of Manila. 
Among the delegates sent by the Democrats are to be noted Judge James Ross, 
and on one occasion Frank L. Crone, Director of the Bureau of Education. 

1 The Honorable James Ross came to the Islands as an officer of volunteer troops 
and was appointed governor of the province of Ambos Camarines upon its organiza- 
tion in 1901, was elected in 1902 to succeed himself, the following year was appointed 
in the Bureau of Justice supervisor of provincial fiscals (prosecuting attorneys), later 
promoted to be Judge of First Instance, and served with distinction until 1910, 
when he resigned to engage in the private practice of law. 

2 As printed in the Cablenews-American, February 10, 1912. 
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A dissenting group bolted and prepared a sharp resolution 
condemning the Republican Party and its leader, President 
Taft, by name, whom they charged with ‘foisting an auto- 
cratic bureaucracy upon the people of these islands, a bureau- 
cracy which seeks to expend the funds of the Filipino people 
without legislative sanction therefor; ...and which seeks to 
prohibit and repress honest criticism...’ It spoke of “the 
many violations of personal liberty without authority of 
law’ and recommended ‘that in the best interests of the 
Filipino people, and for the most complete fulfilment of the 
moral obligation of the United States towards these people, 
that they should be declared by the Congress of the United 
States to be an integral part and territory of the United 
States of America.’ It further recommended a form of ter- 
ritorial government similar to that of Australia or Canada.! 

It will be seen that neither of these platforms supported 
independence. 

In September, 1912, President Taft, foreseeing the elec- 
tion of a Democratic President, predicted that the Demo- 
crats would not do anything about letting go of the Philip- 
pine Islands once they came into power. He remarked that 
their talk of doing so was merely ante-election talk and not 
something to which they would pay much attention once 
they got into power.’ 

The result of the national election in the United States 
that year (1912) was the election of Governor Woodrow 
Wilson, of New Jersey, to be President, although receiving 
less than half of the popular vote. President Taft himself in 
a speech before the Ohio Society on January 29, 1913, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Philippine issue was in no sense 
a determining factor in the campaign.’ 

1 As published in the Cablenews-American, February 10, 1912. 


2 Recollections of an interview of Governor-General Forbes with President Taft, 
written on the day of the interview, September 25, 1912. 


The New York Sun of December 7, 1910, in commenting on Secretary of War 
Dickinson’s attitude on Philippine independence, said: “Our impression is that 
the Democratic party in control of the government at Washington would refrain 
from immediately declaring the nation’s purpose to give the Filipinos independence 
at some indefinite time, and would adopt the Republican policy and continue to 
prepare the natives for self-government in some other generation than the present.’ 

3 The President said of the Philippine policy that ‘its merits or demerits cannot 
be said to have played any part whatever in making up the popular conclusions 
expressed in the late election,’ 
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The election of President Wilson was hailed with great 
demonstrations of joy on the part of the Filipinos. With the 
announcement of his election in Manila, they immediately 
assumed that great political concessions were to be made and 
perhaps even independence be given. There was a great 
popular demonstration with speeches by prominent Filipinos. 
On this occasion General Aguinaldo came out of his political 
retirement, took his place on the platform at the mass meet- 
ing, and endorsed the views of the pro-independence leaders. 
The Filipino press took a prominent part in the celebration.! 

Interest naturally centered upon the personal views of the 
newly elected President in regard to the future status of the 
Islands. In a lecture delivered in 1907 he had said: 


... self-government is not a mere form of institutions... Itisa 
form of character. It follows upon the long discipline which gives 
people self-possession, self-mastery, the habit of order and peace 
and common counsel, and a reverence for law which will not fail 
when they themselves become the makers of law: the steadiness 
and self-control of political maturity. And these things cannot be 
had without long discipline... 


1 An editorial translated from El Ideal of November 6, 1912, said under the 
caption ‘Wilson’s Triumph’: 

“We consider as an accomplished fact the election of this candidate, who is the 
candidate of the Filipino people as we said some days ago. And we celebrate it 
with the same satisfaction and spontaneousness with which it is celebrated by the 
Democratic party and all good Americans, who were awaiting this moment to 
revindicate completely the constitutional privileges which were for so long choked 
by the boundless ambition of the Republicans who, conceited with their power, 
which they thought perpetual, committed the greatest excesses, creating an atmo- 
sphere of political conventionality where the most sacred principles of the great 
people of Washington and Lincoln were wrecked little by little.’ 

Even the organ of the Progressive, or so-called American, party said editorially: 

“Yes, it is to-day quite patent and undeniable: the people are tired of the present 
administration and want a change, whatever it may be, wherever it may come 
from, which will remedy anomalies and irregularities and not be out of harmony 
with the laws of true justice and equity. 

“The people clamor for a better and more sincere government with ampler lib- 
erties and a more liberal spirit which will properly safeguard their rights and give 
their interests good protection.’ (Translated from La Democracia, November 8, 
1912.) 

The day before the election La Vanguardia had said: ‘We are awaiting, with 
greater interest perhaps than even the Americans, the result of the presidential 
elections in the United States. For the Americans the question is merely that of 
change or permanence of their institutions. For us it is life or death. To-morrow, 
if the cable brings us news of the victory of Wilson, we can exclaim, jubilantly and 
with satisfaction, as on the day when for the first time we were free: “‘ We are saved!”’” 
(Translated from La Vanguardia, November 5, 1912.) 
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... We can give the Filipinos constitutional government, a gov- | 
ernment which they may count upon to be just, a government 
based upon some clear and equitable understanding, intended for 
their good and not for our aggrandizement; but we must ourselves 
for the present supply that government.... But we cannot give 
them self-government. Self-government is not a thing that can be 
‘given’ to any people, because it is a form of character and not a 
form of constitution. No people can be ‘given’ the self-control of 
maturity. Only a long apprenticeship of obedience can secure 
them the precious possession, a thing no more to be bought than 

IVeneee 

; We of all people in the world should know these fundamental 
things and should act upon them, if only to illustrate the mastery in 
politics which belongs to us of hereditary right. To ignore them 
would be not only to fail and fail miserably, but to fail ridiculously 
and belie ourselves. Having ourselves gained self-government by a 
definite process which can have no substitute, let us put the people 
dependent upon us in the right way to gain it also.} 


In 1912, in a speech as Democratic nominee for President, 
he is reported to have said: 


In dealing with the Philippines, we should not allow ourselves to 
stand upon any mere point of pride, as if, in order to keep our 
countenance in the families of nations, it were necessary for us to 
make the same blunders of selfishness that other nations have 
made. We are not the owners of the Philippine Islands. We hold 
them in trust for the people who live in them. They are theirs, for 
the uses of their life. We are not even their partners. It is our duty, 
as trustees, to make whatever arrangement cf government will be 
most serviceable to their freedom and development. Here, again, 
we are to set up the rule of justice and of right.” 


To friends who wrote urging President-elect Wilson to take 
oceasion to see Governor-General Forbes, at that time at 
home in the United States on leave recuperating from illness, 
he wrote making the rather extraordinary assertion that he 
was not allowed to make his own arrangements as to whom 
he should meet, but said he would try to arrange to see the 
Governor-General. Nothing was done about it. 


1 This quotation is from a lecture delivered: by Woodrow Wilson at Columbia 
University in 1907. See Appendix XXVI for further excerpts. 

As reported in the Manila Times, September 11, 1912. 

3 President Emeritus Eliot and President Lowell, both of Harvard, were the 
friends who wrote to Governor Wilson, and his reply mentioned above was ad- 
dressed to President Lowell. 

Throughout his term in office President Wilson seemed to have a deep-rooted ob 
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He did find time, however, to consult Mr. Walter H. Page, 
whom he later appointed Ambassador to Great Britain, in 
regard to his Philippine problem. When asked by Mr. Page 
why he should make any change in the existing organization, 
he replied that the platform of his party required that some 
action be taken. He was advised by Mr. Page to send out a 
secret investigator to pick up information and report. This 
advice evidently appealed to Governor Wilson, and he se- 
lected Professor Henry Jones Ford, his successor in the chair 
of economics and government in Princeton. Professor Ford 
visited the Islands and travelled extensively through them 
without revealing to any official of the government the object 
of his visit, until finally he came to Baguio and showed his 
credentials to the Governor-General, asking for explanation 
of many points upon which he had heard critical comment. 

His report, presented in September, 1913,? covered nearly 
eighty typewritten pages. He told of having made a tour of 
inspection in the Islands lasting sixty-six days. He devoted 
a good deal of attention to the character of the people, 
which he rated as high, and naturally dwelt at length on edu- 
cation, a quarter of the report being devoted to that subject. 
He paid a high tribute to the degree of literacy found in the 
Islands, dwelling on the very large proportion of the people 
who could read and write their native dialect.’ 
jection to personal interviews; and although five ex-Governors-General were living 
within easy reach, two of whom pertained to his own party, not one of these five 


was called into consultation during the eight years of the Wilson administration on 
any matter touching upon the Philippine Islands. 

1 The journal of the Governor-General at that time carried the following entry 
in regard to Professor Ford’s visit: ‘He has come several times to the house, and 
office, and finally asked for a lot of data, which I gave him, and a long letter telling 
my views as to what ought to be done. He is, I think, favorably impressed, states 
his approval of our course and plans here in many directions; said that my course 
in regard to appropriations — attacked pretty fiercely by Jones in Congress — was 
not only common sense, but law. He says Baguio has come to stay and will in the 
end justify all the expense. His inquiries were directed largely along the line of 
native capacity, for which he had not a very high opinion, and he made an especial 
study of the Assembly’s use of its own money, particularly the maintenance of a 
very large staff when not in session.’ (Journal, v, 236, May 16, 1913.) 

2 It is to be noted that the War Department received this report after Governor- 
General Harrison had been appointed. The report itself is undated. 

3 He noted the decline in the number of primary schools, and gave the existing 
administration credit for having issued the executive order for the opening of two 
thousand new schools. 
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He found an increasing use of Spanish and reached the 
erroneous conclusion that its place as an official language was 
securely established. He made the mistake of inferring that 
the object of instruction in English in the schools was to 
endeavor to supplant the native dialect in the homes with 
English. This was not the intention of the government and 
his conclusion, that the instruction in English was a failure 
and doomed to fail, seemed to have been based on this in- 
correct premise. Professor Ford concluded that ‘as things 
stand, the Government has spent millions to promote the 
use of English without perceptible result in effecting the 
substitution of English for either Spanish or dialect in 
ordinary use, and what English is spoken is hardly recognis- 
able as such.’! His general conclusion was that the schools 
should conduct their instruction in the vernacular. 

He paid high tribute to the achievements in sanitation and 
road construction, and devoted a good deal of attention to 
the Benguet Road and to Baguio, the permanence of which 
as a health resort he felt ‘to be assured.’ And he reached the 
conclusion that whatever might be the political future of the 
Islands, the government had in Baguio ‘assets of such value 
as to make a favourable showing on the credit side after the 
whole expenditure on the Benguet Road is written off as loss.’ 

He described the situation as being ‘inflamed throughout’ 
and said: ‘Filipino resentment of American rule is appar- 
ently not mitigated by appreciation of the achievements of 
American administration,’ but he found this antagonism to 
be wholly against the insular government. 

After explaining in detail the form of government, he 
found that it was such as to produce ‘chronic discord,’ and 
spoke of a ‘continual friction ... mitigated by the habitual 
suavity of the Assembly leaders.’ 

In regard to the Civil Service, he found abundant evidence 
that the Commission had ‘loyally fulfilled its pledge to bring 
Filipinos into the public service as fast as possible.’ 

Under the misleading caption ‘Exceptional Cost of Gov- 
ernment’ he merely showed that for certain clerical positions, 


1 He found that along with education in English there had been a noticeable 
development of bad manners. He reported a complaint ‘that the public schools 
are creating a “hoodlum” class.’ 
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both American and Filipino, the rates of pay seemed un- 
necessarily high. 

He concluded that the American administration had been 
attended by greater success ‘in organizing the Philippines 
and fitting the country for self-government’ than he had 
supposed; that the ‘present temporary form of government 
has done its work and has quite filled out its term of useful- 
ness’; that the ‘political capacity of the Filipinos has been 
much underrated’; ! that the Philippine public service stood 
most in need of economical reform; that to ‘fix a date at 
which complete independence should automatically take 
effect would be wanting in due regard for their situation.’ 

Finally, as he felt the work of the Philippine Commission 
had been accomplished, he recommended its abolition and 
the election of delegates to a convention to frame a constitu- 
tion ‘establishing a government autonomous in character 
and republican in form,’ to go into effect at such time as the 
President of the United States should designate. 

A supplementary report,? handed in simultaneously, set 
forth that conditions were highly unsatisfactory in the Is- 
lands, and went so far as to indicate that unless an early 
change were made an insurrection was likely to ensue. In 
this connection the report read: ; 


In all parts of the Philippines I found the belief was held by 
those mest closely in touch with the situation that another insur- 
rection is impending, and that it is stayed for the present only 
through hopes that the policy of the United States under the pre- 
sent administration will avert the necessity of conflict.’ 


Professor Ford must have lent credence to singularly 
incompetent witnesses, as practically every one conversant 
with the situation, whether army officer or civilian, foreigner, 
American, or Filipino, knew that there was absolutely no 


1 Incidentally he recommended extending suffrage to all who could read and 
write their own language. 

2 In this report he endeavored to sé : forth features of the situation ‘that cannot 
be publicly discussed without risk of /aarm to public interests.’ He apparently ex- 
pected that his other report would be published. 

8 This section of the report began with the heading, ‘Another Insurrection Im- 
pending.’ He went on to name activities of a few trifling Filipinos in Hongkong 
whose machinations had not caused the responsible officers of the government the 
least anxiety. 
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danger of insurrection and that any such representation as 
that was due to a failure properly to sense the fundamental 
strength of the situation. 

Calculating that the Constabulary had given military 
training to twenty thousand men, he reported it to be ‘the 
general opinion that this force would turn against the United 
States in case of another general uprising.’ 

Professor Ford reported vigorously against the civilizing 
work among the tribal peoples carried on by Commissioner 
Worcester, picking up certain criticisms he had received and 
without investigation taking them to be facts, and he as- 
sumed the great work of regeneration carried on by Commis- 
sioner Worcester to have been wholly undesirable from the 
point of view of the tribal peoples. Those cognizant of condi- 
tions before and after Commissioner Worcester’s régime 
know how utterly fallacious was this opinion. 

He wound up the somewhat rambling supplementary re- 
port by finding the climate of the Philippine Islands to be 
unsuitable for Americans to settle in. 

Meanwhile, President-elect Wilson had taken occasion, 
while making an address at Staunton, Virginia, on the 28th 
of December, 1912, to say: ‘The Philippines are at present 
our frontier but I hope we presently are to deprive ourselves 
of that frontier.’ 

The effect of these few words was disastrous to the Philip- 
pine Islands. They settled down like a wet, cold blanket over 
the merchants and people concerned with the development of 
industry of the Islands.t Up to the date of that speech the 
imports had been heavy and had exceeded the official esti- 
mates so that the customs revenues of the Islands were one- 
half million dollars more than had been figured in the forecast 
of the preceding year, and, acting on this unexpected pro- 
sperity, the Legislature had been quite liberal in its appropria- 


1 The Cablenews-American of May 18, 1913, said in this connection: “The story 
of how the Staunton speech of President Woodrow Wilson was received in Manila, 
how the new found expansion ceased and the banks shut down on practically all 
loans, how capitalists drew in their funds, insurance companies closed their doors 
against investments in local enterprises, and the real estate market was paralysed, 
how the avowed intention of shaking off the islands, made in that speech, caused 
economic crisis and shattered Filipino hopes for prosperity, is graphically told in 
the New York Herald of April 6.’ 
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tions, confident that the increase would continue. Beginning 
with the first of January, 1913, the customs fell off at the 
alarming rate of about two hundred thousand dollars per 
month, until by July 1 the loss of revenues reached a total of 
more than a million dollars, due in part to a decreased im- 
portation of rice. As this indicated that the Filipinos were 
to a greater extent producing their own food supply, the 
symptom was not in itself undesirable. 

Fortunately appropriations for public works contained the 
precautionary clause that they were not to be expended until 
released by executive action of the Governor-General. Thus 
all orders for public works which had not gone so far as to 
entail great loss to the government were cancelled.! Each one 
of the bureaus was ordered to reduce all expenditure and re- 
turn the largest possible amount of unexpended appropria- 
tion, and the government was ransacked for items and unex- 
pended balances that could be covered back into the treasury.’ 

To meet this situation the Governor-General issued an 
order for every bureau, excepting those of Education and 
Constabulary, to make a horizontal cut of five per cent in 
their expenses and, further, the Governor-General appointed 
an ‘Efficiency Committee’ to scrutinize the operations of the 
bureaus and to recommend further economies.* 


1 In view of the reduced revenues it was obviously necessary to reduce expendi- 
tures, but this could not be done without separation of trained and competent 
officers of the government from the service and discontinuance of their activities. 
It was often impossible and never easy to get these men back, and any such reduc- 
tion was necessarily accomplished by a direct loss to the government in efficiency 
and in money, so that careful administrators would be reluctant to make any cut 
in the personnel if there were any way that could be found to avoid it. Had the 
Bureau of Public Works borne all the reduction of the expense of government, it 
would have been seriously disorganized, as it had no appropriation for its personnel 
and depended upon moneys received from its percentage on the cost of works done 
to maintain its organization. 

2 The Director of Printing had for years laid aside a small excess of receipts over 
expenditures with which he hoped later to build a fireproof building for his bureau. 
This had reached a considerable sum and was ruthlessly returned to the treasury. 
So also was the balance laid aside for irrigation. 

The unappropriated surplus on June 30, 1913, was $826,490. (Report of the Audi- 
tor, 1913, part 1, 7.) 

8 *T have appointed a new reorganization committee, only this time I called it an 
Efficiency Committee, to study the report of the old committee, examine the 
bureaus of the government and see where we can cut expenses.’ (Journal, July 11, 
1913.) 

The members of this committee were Charles H. Sleeper, Director of Lands, 
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It is difficult to exaggerate the feeling of uneasiness among 
Americans in the Philippine Islands caused by President- 
elect Wilson’s Staunton speech. Some encouragement, how- 
ever, to the gravely apprehensive personnel of the insular 
government was to be found in his words of January, 1913, 
to some delegates who came to urge an appointment: ‘If 
men are to know that a mere change of administration is to 
empty an office, no matter how they have deserved to be re- 
appointed, there is not anything of justice or public right 
left.’ } | 

In spite of these reassuring words, President’ Wilson pro- 
ceeded to inject party politics squarely into the government 
of the Islands,? and many observers took occasion publicly 
to charge the Democratic administration with having done 
so.? 


chairman; John 8. Leech, Director of Printing; William T. Nolting, Collector of 
Internal Revenue; and Clifford H. French, Assistant Auditor. 

At the end of June, 1913, the Governor-General commented in his journal: ‘I am 
much pleased at the way the bureau chiefs are taking my orders for retrenchment. 
They all seem to recognize the emergency, and cut down expenses, and are turning 
me back hundreds of thousands of pesos. I have ordered a five per cent cut in all 
expenses for next year, which will yield me nearly # 1,000,000 [$500,000] over our 
expenses this year.’ (Journal, June 28, 1913.) 


1 As published in The Sun, New York, January 22, 1913, giving President-elect 
Wilson’s reply to delegates representing labor organizations in various parts of 
New Jersey who came to urge the appointment of John T. Cosgrove as State Com- 
missioner of Labor to succeed a Republican. 

These words are interesting in view of the rapid change of Philippine personnel. 
See post, 218 ff. 


2 Professor Thomas Lindsey Blayney, of the William M. Rice Institute, of Texas, 
a Democrat whom the American Review of Reviews of January, 1916, described as 
‘a distinguished scholar, a man of great experience, and an admirer and supporter 
of President Wilson,’ writing for the same magazine about the Philippine Islands 
which he had just visited, said: 

“The present projection of partisan politics into the administration of the Philip- 
pine Islands, — the tendency to allow party theories and sentimental notions to 
supersede the dictates of sound judgment and common sense, — must needs be 
looked upon as an incidental, though regrettable, moment in the development of 
our over-the-sea policies.’ 

See also the editorial by Wilmot H. Lewis, written after the appointment of 
the new Governor-General, and the passages from the Outlook quoted post, 212, 
footnote 4. 

3 This charge, however, was refuted by the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
after a visit to the Islands in 1915, who reported: 

‘Statements loosely made that politics had been injected into the Philippine civil 
service are wholly baseless. It could with equal or perhaps greater accuracy be said 
that politics had been recently uprooted from the Philippine civil service, as among 
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On March 4, President Wilson took the oath of office. On 
the following day, the Governor-General, having returned to 
Manila, wrote him a summary of the existing situation in the 
Islands. To this President Wilson replied in four lines, stat- 
ing that the information would be serviceable to him.! 

President Wilson in his first annual message to Congress ? 
outlined what seemed to be a consistent theory upon which 
the Democrats in Washington and their representatives in 
Manila were to proceed. He.said: 


Step by step we should extend and perfect the system of self- 
government in the islands, making test of them and modifying 
them as experience discloses their successes and their failures; that 
we should more and more put under the control of the native citi- 
zens of the archipelago the essential instruments of their life, their 
local instrumentalities of government .. 3 


those leaving that service recently were persons more actively and more prominently 
in politics than those entering.’ (Special Report of Brigadier General Frank 
MclIntyre, U.S. Army, Chief, Bureau of Insular Affairs, to the Secretary of War on 
the Philippine Islands, December 1, 1915, p. 15.) 

General McIntyre undoubtedly had reference to Colonel H. B. McCoy, who was 
Republican National Committeeman. 


1 The letter was dated May 6, 1913, and read: 
‘My dear Governor Forbes: 
‘Allow me to thank you sincerely for your full letter of March fifth, which will 
be very serviceable to me indeed, and for the documents which accompanied it. 
‘Cordially and sincerely yours 
“Wooprow WILSON’ 
2 December 2, 1913. 


8 This paragraph of the message read in full as follows: ‘Acting under the au- 
thority conferred upon the President by Congress, I have already accorded the 
people of the islands a majority in both houses of their legislative body by appoint- 
ing five instead of four native citizens to the membership of the commission. I 
believe that in this way we shall make proof of their capacity in counsel and their 
sense of responsibility in the exercise of political power, and that the success of this 
step will be sure to clear our view for the steps which are to follow. Step by step 
we should extend and perfect the system of self-government in the islands, making 
test of them and modifying them as experience discloses their successes and their 
failures; that we should more and more put under the control of the native citizens 
of the archipelago the essential instruments of their life, their local instrumentalities 
of government, their schools, all the common interests of their communities, and so 
by counsel and experience set up a government which all the world will see to be 
suitable to a people whose affairs are under their own control. At last, I hope and 
believe we are beginning to gain the confidence of the Filipino peoples. By their 
counsel and experience, rather than by our own, we shall learn how best to serve 
them and how soon it will be possible and wise to withdraw our supervision. Let 
us once find the path and set out with firm and confident tread upon it, and we 
shall not wander from it or linger upon it.’ 
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The appointment ! of Congressman Redfield to the Cabinet 
was noted by Americans in the Philippine Islands with 
genuine satisfaction, as he had visited them in 1910 and upon 
leaving had given out the following interview: 


The great need of the moment is that the Philippine question in 
the United States should be lifted high above the sphere of party 
politics. There should be neither Democrat nor Republican where 
the islands are concerned. As it is I am sure that the Democratic 
majority in the next Congress will deal conservatively and wisely 
with the Philippines. Their aim will be not to destroy but to con- 
serve. 

The Democratic party are not enemies to progress nor to the 
advance of civilization. No man or group of men has any right to 
prophesy as to their action, or to base claims upon imaginings of 
their policy. It is safer to assume that as thoughtful and patriotic 
men, filled with a sober sense of their duty to the American public, 
they will take no rash or hasty course and will be disposed to build 
up rather than to tear down.” 


Six months later, President Wilson appointed Congress- 
man Francis Burton Harrison, of New York, a member of 
Tammany Hall, to be Governor-General,’ the first to be ap- 
pointed without having had any previous experience in the 
Islands to equip him for the manifold and complicated duties 
he was to undertake.* 


1 March 4, 1913. 

2 As quoted in the Manila Times, January 31, 1911. 

Mr. Redfield also commented: ‘If the United States were to hand these islands 
back to the government of the Filipinos, they would be committing a crime against 
humanity, and it is time that this was realized by those who make the laws of our 
country.’ 

3 The appointment of Governor-General Harrison was confirmed August 21, 1913. 

4 Another precedent was broken when Governor-General Harrison took his oath 
of office in Washington and thus held the rank of Governor-General on his journey 
out. He was accompanied by Resident Commissioner Quezon, to whom he pub- 
licly gave credit for his appointment. See Appendix XXVII. 

The following editorial by Wilmot H. Lewis on this appointment appeared in 
the Manila Times, August 25, 1913: 

‘First, it is established beyond the peradventure of a doubt that party politics in 
the United States has been allowed to enter into the consideration of the Philippine 
question. It is a party man who has been chosen to fill the position of Governor- 
General, and he is the first who has been selected for that high office for party 
reasons. He has identified himself prominently with a piece of proposed legislation 
which, if it is to achieve anything, must go forward as a party measure — though, 
it must be admitted, the chances are strongly against anything of the sort being 
permitted. 

‘Second, and in further proof of the regrettable entrance of politics into the 
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Interest naturally centered upon Representative Harrison’s 
views in regard to the Islands. Four years previously he had 
made a speech on the floor of Congress, when the Payne 
Tariff Bill was under consideration, in which he had ex- 
pressed himself as being sympathetic with the Filipinos’ 
aspiration for independence, urged that his people honestly 


Philippine question, it isa’ Tammany man who is to be chief executive of the Islands. 
If Mr. Harrison believes in the application of those rules which have contributed 
so long to the strength of Tammany Hall, he is coming to a land of promise indeed, 
for the number of well-paid positions in the gift of the Governor-General of the 
Philippineseis remarkably large. If they should be filled as Tammany would fill 
them, there are bewildering possibilities ahead of us.’ 

As a matter of fact, Governor-General Harrison did not bring out an appreciable 
number of Democrats to the Islands, although Americans and Filipinos most 
prominently identified with the Taft régime were forced to leave the service. As 
Eleanor Franklin Egan wrote in the Saturday Evening Post, August 27, 1921: ‘He 
[Mr. Harrison] did not originate the policy he carried out. It originated when the 
Philippine question was kicked into the American political ring to be used as a politi- 
cal football, not in the interest of the Philippine people but to serve American 
partisan political purposes.’ 


The following quotations are taken from The Outlook, September 6, 1913: 

“By the appointment of Francis Burton Harrison to be Governor-General of the 
Philippines, and the consequent displacement of the present Governor-General, 
Cameron Forbes, President Wilson has raised in the minds of many who are jealous 
for the fine record which the United States has made in those islands no little grave 
concern. 

*... Inthe American people there runs a strain of idealism; and with regard to the 
Philippines this idealistic strain has shown itself most conspicuously in the attitude 
of the American people and their Government.... 


-*The contrast which President Wilson has now offered to the country is one 
which to the friends of good government both in the United States and in the 
Philippines is painful. 

“What is the record of the man whom President Wilson has selected to succeed 
Cameron Forbes? In the first place, he has had not the slightest experience in the 
administration of dependencies, not the slightest experience with those delicate and 
difficult problems that arise in personal relations between a dependent people and 
their governing authorities. He has indeed had, so far as we can find out, no ad- 
ministrative experience whatever. He has been a member of Tammany Hall ever 
since he has been in public life, and during his terms as a member of Congress he 
has been not only a strong Democratic partisan, but a faithful member of the group 
of Tammany Congressmen... . 


“The office of the Governor-General of the Philippine Islands is the greatest ad- 
ministrative office that is filled by the appointing power of the President of the 
United States. It is reasonable for the American people to expect and require that 
it shall not be made the means of rewarding party workers or building up party 
organizations.’ 
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endeavor to prepare them, and then went on with the follow- 
ing words: 


. .. Restless as we are under the burdens of our colonial empire, 
we must retain our hold over the Philippines until that time [when 
they are ready for independence] shall come. To deliver over the 
Filipinos to another country would be recreancy to our trust. To 
give them over as pawns to the Japanese would be abhorrent to our 
sense of justice. To abandon them now to their own resources, a 
prey to foreign nations, would be equally an act of cowardice. 

Therefore, as a Democrat, I say that I believe that we must at 
present postpone the day of severing our bonds with the Philippine 
Islands until they have reached, approximately at least, a condition 
fit for self-government. Now, if it were to be shown to us’that that 
condition exists to-day, I say give them their independence to-day. 
If it appears that they are not yet fit for independence, we must 
retain our hold upon them until they do become so, and when they 
do, educated and civilized by us, we shall have the proud feeling 
that we enabled them to take their place among the brotherhood of 
nations.! 


In answer to queries by other Congressmen, Mr. Harrison 
expressed the opinion that the Filipinos were not ready for 
independence at that time, but upon being pressed to fix the 
time he said, ‘The very first moment it does appear to our 
satisfaction that they are able to take care of themselves.’ 
He went on to suggest a ‘speedy internationalization of the 
islandsmr ae 


1 Congressional Record, 61st Congress, 1st Session, Vol. 44, part 2, p. 2002. 

* The full text of Mr. Harrison’s speech follows: 

“Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I address myself to the fiscal policy that this 
bill expresses rather than to specific rates. To that policy I object, and I voted 
against it in the committee. What the committee had in the way of evidence upon 
which this policy was adopted was very slight indeed. 

‘I have already said that these two officials of the Bureau of Insular Affairs in 
appearing before the committee showed a very profound knowledge of conditions 
in the Philippine Islands and answered satisfactorily the questions asked of them 
by the members of the committee, but the fact remains that this measure affecting 
the economic existence of the Filipinos should have been framed by the Philippine 
assembly and not by a Congress which knows little about it and cares less. 

“To deny the Filipinos the right to enact serious legislation is to make a farce of 
the toy government we have given them. The situation is illogical and absurd; it 
positively hampers the hoped-for plan of self-government in those islands. 

“Taxation without representation was abhorrent to an earlier generation of 
Americans. How signally have we failed in the application of the golden rule. If 
we are in earnest in our professions of ultimate independence for the islands, let us, 
at least, be honest with them now, and prepare them for that glorious occasion. 
Restless as we are under the burdens of our colonial empire, we must retain our hold 
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On April 18, 1910, Congressman Harrison was one cf the 
three Democrats who objected to authorizing the Philippine 
government to incur additional bonded indebtedness,! and 
nearly a year later he used the following words in speaking 
against a similar measure: ” 


I was...and am now... opposed to the bill. In acting for the 
people of the Philippine Islands we act as trustees. Now, the reason 
assigned . . . for this additional bond issue is simply that the people 


over the Philippines until that time shall come. To deliver over the Filipinos to 
another country would be recreancy to our trust. To give them over as pawns to 
the Japanese would be abhorrent to our sense of justice. To abandon them now 
to their own resources, a prey to foreign nations, would be equally an act of cow- 
ardice. 

‘Therefore, as a Democrat, I say that I believe that we must at present postpone 
the day of severing our bonds with the Philippine Islands until they have reached, 
approximately at least, a condition fit for self-government. Now, if it were to be 
shown to us that that condition exists to-day, I say give them their independence 
to-day. If it appears that they are not yet fit for independence, we must retain our 
hold upon them until they do become so, and when they do, educated and civilized 
by us, we shall have the proud feeling that we enabled them to take their place 
among the brotherhood of nations. 

‘Mr. Norris. Has the gentleman given the subject sufficient study, so that he 
has formed an opinion satisfactory to himself as to whether the Philippine people 
are sufficiently far advanced for self-government now? 

‘Mr. Harrison. I should be inclined to think that they are not. 

‘Mr. Norris. Has the gentleman a definite idea as to when — could he fix a 
time — we should turn them over to themselves? 

‘Mr. Harrison. The very first moment it does appear to our satisfaction that 
they are able to take care of themselves. 

‘Mr. Norris. I agree with the gentleman fully on that proposition, but as to 
being more definite, can the gentleman state the time in the future when that 
should occur? 

‘Mr. Harrison. Of course I do not propose to deal in prophecy. I can not fix 
this matter by clockwork, but since the gentleman has given me this opportunity 
to express my own opinion I believe that the proper solution of the question is the 
speedy internationalization of the islands, so that a condition may exist similar to 
that which recently existed in the island of Crete. Then, guaranteed their in- 
dependence and protected from interference by any of the world powers, they can 
take their proper stand among the nations of the earth. 

“Now, for that I believe they are pretty nearly ready. I believe that their present 
fiscal condition is one of the most serious drawbacks to that solution, and instead of 
solving the question in this bill, I believe we are still further complicating it and 
still further postponing the day of independence.’ (Congressional Record, 61st 
Congress, 1st Session, Vol. 44, part 2, pp. 2001-02.) 

1 The Commission annually in its reports had urgently requested that they be 
given power to borrow, and bills authorizing incurring additional indebtedness on 
behalf of the Philippine government had been repeatedly introduced into Congress 
but had failed of passage. 

2 On February 7, 1911, against Senate Bill No. 7400. 
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of the Philippine Islands want it. We are their guardians or 
trustees, and the primary consideration in our minds should not be 
what those people want, but what they ought to have. ... We are 
their guardians, just as if they were children. They are not fit for 
self-government. If they were, we ought to cut loose from them 
to-day and make them independent and self-governing. They are 
not fit to do that, and before we force a bond issue which will be a 
burden upon them and their descendants for years to come, some 
measure of justification should be advanced in explanation of this 
bill... . I have no doubt if we let them do it they would go ahead 
and use two or three hundred millions of dollars and have a perfect 
carnival of improvement there.! 


The bill failed of passage. 

In the same year, however, the Anti-Imperialist League 
quoted Representative Harrison as saying: ‘I am heartily in 
favor of the independence of the Philippines.’ ? And in 1913 
Washington and Manila papers published an account of his 
having visited President Wilson * and urged upon him that 
the Islands be granted independence. 

The general feeling of uneasiness among the American civil 
servants in the Islands was accentuated when it was reported 
in the press that Governor-General Harrison had taken oc- 
casion to make a speech in Honolulu in which he was reported 
to have said: ‘For years I have been of the minority in Con- 
gress, and have seen the Democrats kicked about, trampled 
upon, and otherwise manhandled by Republicans, so that I 
must confess it now gives me a saturnine pleasure to see the 
Democrats in a position to do the same thing to the Repub- 
licans.’ 4 The subsequent denial by Governor-General Harri- 
son that he had used exactly these words came too late to 
undo the unsettling effects of the published report. 

1 Congressional Record, 61st Congress, 3d Session, Vol. 46, part 3, p. 2107. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that during his incumbency as Governor- 
General the Philippine government borrowed $10,000,000. 

2 This was one of many statements from Senators and Representatives quoted 
by the Anti-Imperialist League and published in the Philippines Free Press, Septem- 
ber 23, 1911, under the caption, ‘Administration Won’t Oppose Independence.’ 

3 On May 29, 1913. 


4 He continued: ‘But we must remember that the sole aim of the Democratic 
Party is not that of filling offices, but to sum up the principles for which we have 
been fighting the last twenty years and put them in practice. The summing up may 
hurt some Democrats but that cannot be helped. We must do what we promised _ 
to do, otherwise the people will have nothing more to do with us.’ (As quoted in the 
Pacific Commercial Advertiser, September 17, 1913.) 
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In his initial address, October 6, 1913, to the citizens of the 
Philippine Islands, Governor-General Harrison made the 
following declaration of policy: 


The President of the United States has charged me to deliver to 
you the following message on behalf of the government of our 
country: | 

“We regard ourselves as trustees acting not for the advantage of 
the United States but for the benefit of the people of the Philippine 
Islands. 

“Every step we take will be taken with a view to the ultimate 
‘independence of the islands and as a preparation for that inde- 
pendence. And we hope to move toward that end as rapidly as the 
safety and the permanent interests of the islands will permit. 
After each step taken experience will guide us to the next. 

‘The administration will take one step at once and will give to 
the native citizens of the islands a majority in the appointive Com- 
mission and thus in the upper as well as in the lower house of the 
legislature a majority representation will be secured to them. 

“We do this in the confident hope and expectation that immedi- 
ate proof will be given, in the action of the commission under the 
new arrangement of the political capacity of those native citizens 
who have already come forward to represent and to lead their 
people in aifairs.’ 

This is the message I bear to you from the President of the 
United States. With his sentiments and with his policy I am in 
complete accord. Within the scope of my office as Governor- 
General I shall do my utmost to aid in the fulfillment of our pro- 
mises, confident that we shall thereby hasten the coming of the day 
of your independence. ... 

To every Democrat government rests only upon the consent of 
the governed. And we do not maintain that self government is the 
peculiar property of our nation, or that Democratic institutions are 
the exclusive privilege of our race. On the other hand we do not be- 
lieve that we can endow you with the capacity for self government. 
That you must have acquired for yourselves. The opportunity of 
demonstrating it lies before you now in an ever widening field. 

As for ourselves, we confidently expect of you that dignity of 
bearing and that self restraint which are the outward evidences of 
daily increasing national consciousness. In promising you on be- 
half of the administration immediate control of both branches of 
your legislature I remind you however that for the present we are 
responsible to the world for your welfare and your progress. Until 
your independence is complete we shall demand of you unremitting 

recognition of our sovereignty.! 


1 The address ended with the following eloquent peroration: 
“You are now on trial before an international tribunal that is as wide as the world. 
We who appear before this august court in the light of your advocates are proud 
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In a speech of about this time, Governor-General Harrison 
took occasion to speak very gracefully of the work done by 
Americans in the Islands: 

I am also delighted to observe that on all sides there is apprecia- 
tion of the work done here during the past decade by citizens of the 
United States. While certain economic and political policies have 
created in the past differences of opinion, no one here, I am glad to 
say, wishes to detract in the least from the splendid work of so 
many of my fellow Americans.! 


The American members of the Commission were Vice- 
Governor Newton W. Gilbert, Republican of Indiana, whose 
cabled resignation submitted at the time President Wilson 
assumed office had not been accepted; and the Honorable 
Frank A. Branagan, Democrat, member without portfolio. 
The Honorable Dean C. Worcester, Secretary of the Interior, 
had resigned ? to take advantage of a business opportunity 
which had been offered him; and there was a vacancy in the 
position of Secretary of Commerce and Police. Almost im- 
mediately after Governor-General Harrison’s arrival in the 
Islands, he requested the resignation of Commissioner Brana- 
gan and all four Filipino Commissioners, and cabled Wash- 
ington requesting the immediate acceptance of Vice-Gover- 
nor Gilbert’s resignation.? The Filipino members of the Com- 
mission, able, loyal, and high-minded gentlemen, who had 
faithfully served the American government, were the Honor- 
able José Luzuriaga, one of the first three Filipinos appointed 


of the privilege that has fallen to us and we do not shun the responsibilities of our 
role which is without a parallel in history. We shall eagerly await convincing proof 
that you are capable of establishing a stable government of your own. Such a gov- 
ernment may not necessarily denote an entire reproduction of our own institutions; 
but one which guarantees to its citizens complete security of life, of liberty, and of 
property. We now invite you to share with us responsibility for such a government 
here. Every Filipino may best serve his country who serves us in this endeavor, and, 
to that end, I call upon every good citizen of these islands, and all who dwell therein 
whether of native or foreign birth for assistance and support. 

‘People of the Philippine Islands, a new era is dawning. We place within your 
reach the instruments of your redemption. The door of opportunity stands open 
and under Divine Providence the event is in your own hands.’ (As quoted in the 
Cablenews-A merican, October 7, 1913.) 

1 As quoted in the Manila Times, October 23, 1913. 2 September 15, 1913. 


3 Members of the Commission were appointed by the President of the United 
States and the act of calling for their resignations could not have been on the 
responsibility of the Governor-General. 
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to the Commission; the Honorable Gregorio Araneta, holding 
the portfolio of Finance. and Justice; the Honorable Juan 
Sumulong;! and the Honorable Rafael Palma. 

The Filipinos were thunderstruck. The removal of the 
Americans could be understood, though only as a partisan 
measure. But why strike at loyal and capable Filipinos for no 
fault except support of the policies of the American adminis- 
tration? These patriotic and able Filipinos felt themselves 
humbled and humiliated by the new power in Washington. 
It is hard to conceive what good end could have been gained 
by this unmerited rebuke to loyal friends of America in the 
Islands. 

With the exception of that of Commissioner Palma, the 
one Nationalist member of the Commission, who held over 
under appointment cf June 30, 1908, all these resignations 
were accepted.’ 

There was, however, no effort on the part of Governor- 
General Harrison to bring out a swarm of ‘deserving Demo- 
crats’* and he resisted any pressure to this end brought to 
bear by aspirants for office or by Democratic party leaders. 

President Wilson appointed the Honorable Henderson 58. 
Martin, of Kansas, a Democrat, Vice-Governor, with the 
portfolio of Public Instruction; General Clinton L. Riggs, of 
Baltimore, a Democrat, Secretary of Commerce and Police; 
and Winfred T. Denison of New York, a Progressive, Secre- 

1 The Manila Times, October 10, 1913, commented as follows in an editorial: 

“The resignation this morning of the Secretary of Finance and Justice, Gregorio 
Araneta, and of Commissioner Sumulong, must, we think, be regarded with grave 
misgiving by all those who desire a happy issue out of the present situation. There 
is only one hope for a Commission on which the Filipino members have a majority, 
and that is that it should include such members as these two, who have realized 
today that the administration favors “‘new men,” and thus have taken the only 
action possible under the circumstances. Let it be said frankly and at once, that if 
Governor General Harrison’s intention is to surround himself with “new men,”’ he is 
adding another to the already great difficulties of his position. If the indications are 
trustworthy the “new men” will be radicals, which is to say that they will be repre- 


sentative of only one element of the Filipino people — perhaps the most numerous, 
but not the most substantial.’ 

2 Governor-General Forbes had cabled to Washington February 17, 1913, when 
Commissioner Palma had for private reasons tendered his resignation: ‘His work 
has been in every particular satisfactory. I have earnestly urged him to reconsider. 
I shall be pleased greatly if he can be persuaded to stay.’ 

’ To use the phrase of the Honorable William Jennings Bryan, then Secretary of 
tate. 
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tary of the Interior. Mr. Denison had been an assistant dis- 
trict attorney in New York and later Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States. His appointment was un- 
doubtedly intended to preserve the appearance of a non- 
partisan Commission. It will be noted that no American 
member of this Commission represented the Republican 
Party, which had directed the destinies of the Islands for 
nearly sixteen years; nor had any of them any experience 
whatever in the Philippine Islands or in the administration of 
any other dependency; nor could any of them speak Spanish, 
so that they were wholly dependent upon interpreters for 
their contact with many of the leaders among the people they 
were called upon to rule.! 

As already noted,” Governor-General Harrison’s initial ad- 
dress to the citizens of the Philippine Islands contained the 
important announcement that a majority of the upper house 
was to be Filipinos. To make this new departure still more 
emphatic, the Filipino vacancies upon the Commission were 
filled by the immediate appointment of four new Filipino 
members, of whom the Honorable Victorino Mapa, trans- 
ferred from the Supreme Court to be Secretary of Finance 
and Justice, was one. A member of a distinguished I[loilo 
family, Judge Mapa was a man of high intellectual capacity 
and had served for some years in the Supreme Court. He was 
far too frail in health to be very active from an executive 
point of view.? The Honorable Vicente Singson Encarnacion, 


1 The new Commission did not last long. General Riggs found himself in dis- 
agreement with fundamental aspects of Governor-General Harrison’s administra- 
tion and after less than fourteen months’ service returned to the States and en- 
deavored to get an interview with President Wilson to lay his views before him. 
President Wilson declined to see him and shortly afterward accepted his resignation. 

Commissioner Denison, Secretary of the Interior succeeding Commissioner 
Worcester, in a speech in which he expressed his adherence to the new policy, 
unintentionally succeeded in overdoing it to an extent that made the policy sound 
ridiculous. This speech aroused such a storm of criticism and ridicule that Com- 
missioner Denison never quite got over the effects of it. Later he tried ineffectually 
to withdraw it, and presently resigned, March 31, 1916, having returned to the 
United States in September of the previous year. 

Vice-Governor Henderson Martin, a good-natured, kindly, and sound man, 
endured somewhat longer, but he, too, resigned June 28, 1917. 


a Ante, 217; 


3 Appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands, July 1, 
1920; retired, October 31, 1921; died April 12, 1927. 
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a wealthy Ilocano gentleman, a leader of the Progressive 
Party, had served for some years in the Assembly. The Hon- 
orable Jaime C. de Veyra had been governor of the province 
of Leyte and had also served in the Assembly. The Honora- 
ble Vicente Ilustre, one of the irreconcilable group and re- 
ported to be anti-American in his sentiments and proclivities,} 
was the fifth member. He was a property owner in the pro- 
vince of Batangas, and had been a political exile in later 
Spanish days.’ 

Governor-General Harrison on the day of his arrival called 
for the resignation of the Assistant Executive Secretary,’ and 


1 The Honorable Clarence B. Miller, in a speech before the House of Representa- 
tives March 5, .914, regarding the government in the Philippine Islands, told of a 
Philippine Assembly bill giving a franchise to the Marconi system to erect forty or 
fifty wireless stations in the Islands with a proviso that in case of war the control 
of these stations should be placed in the hands of the United States. In the Com- . 
mission, or upper house, this bill was amended at the instance of Commissioner 
Ilustre to provide that in case of any war the control of the wireless system should 
be in the hands of the Philippine government. ‘In other words,’ commented Repre- 
sentative Miller, ‘here is an enacted law taking out of the hands and control of the 
United States this entire system of telegraph in the event the United States is at 
war with Japan or any other country. This is positive and open hostility to the 
United States; this contains all the spirit and almost the elements of treason. It is 
a bold, audacious affront to the United States — one of the early fruits of this im- 
possible system of government established by this administration. In passing, I 
beg to observe that Commissioner Ilustre, recently appointed by this administra- 
tion to his high office, is a notorious anti-American agitator.’ 

2 After the announcement of this appointment many Filipinos wondered what 
purpose was served by being loyal if opposition to the government could reap such 
- high rewards. 

8 Thomas Cary Welch. 

Mrs. Eleanor Franklin Egan wrote in the Saturday Evening Post of February 2, 
1918, as follows: 

“The man on whom the first blow fell was an assistant executive secretary. He 
was dismissed by verbal message sent to his house after office hours, the day Gov- 
ernor Harrison arrived. 


‘I do not believe anybody knows in what order the heads fell after that, 
because the action was so fast and furious that they dropped in bunches. The 
new authorities won for themselves the sobriquet of Head-Hunters, and dinner 
parties began to be called cafiaos — which is the name of the feast with which real 
head-hunters celebrate a successful descent upon a neighboring tribe. Only in this 
case the victims were the guests of honor, and the hunters were never by any chance 
among those present. All social gatherings within the old circle became condolence 
parties, and each day’s news consisted of nothing but “casualty lists.”’’ 

After describing the effect of this policy on various bureaus, Mrs. Egan discussed 
results in the Bureau of Health which were typical of what happened in the govern- 
ment service generally. She said in part: 

“The Bureau of Health, which used to be such a magnificent organization, got 
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shortly afterward for the resignations of other high officials 
of the government, including the Collector of Customs,} 
Director of Lands,? Chief of Police of the City of Manila,? 
and some of their assistants. 

It is hard to conceive the panicky frame of mind with which 
these announcements were received by the men who had de- 
voted their lives to the service with the earnestness of cru- 
saders, to use the phrase of one of the keenest of local ob- 
servers.*’ They had thrown in their fortunes for better or 
worse to serve the American government in the Philippine 
Islands. None of them had saved much, if any, money. 
Many had lost opportunities for a safe establishment at home 
in lucrative and permanent employment and had gone to 
those far-flung islands to do what they felt to be God’s work 
in helping the Filipinos. Many of them found their health 
greatly impaired — too much so to return to a cold climate, 
such as that from which they had come, and begin again.’ 


itself knocked into a cocked hat by a piece of Filipino legislation designed for 
nothing but to force out all the American doctors. Nearly all these men, who were 
capable of serving the government to its advantage, were highly prized by the 
community as private practitioners. One’s family doctor, for instance, was head 
surgeon in the General Hospital, or one of the house physicians, with fixed hours 
of duty in the public wards; but nobody ever heard of the public work being neg- 
lected for the sake of private gain. However, a piece of Filipino legislation provides 
that no physician receiving a salary of three thousand pesos a year — fifteen hun- 
dred dollars — shall engage in private practice. Could anything be simpler?’ 

1 Colonel Henry B. McCoy. 

2 Captain Charles H. Sleeper. Governor-General Harrison, in his report for 1914, 
pointed out that Captain Sleeper, ‘a diligent official of the government, was closely 
identified with the policy of the administration which permitted the sale of friar 
lands in large quantities to agricultural corporations. The undersigned believed it 
was wise to give the Filipino people a directing voice in the question of public and 
friar lands, and thus requested the resignation of Director Sleeper...’ (Report of 
the Philippine Commission, 1914, 18-19.) 

3’ Captain John E. Harding. Of this resignation Governor-General Harrison 
reported: ‘In the police department considerable friction was found to exist as a 
result of the two recent investigations, and it was thought best by the undersigned 
to reorganize the head of the department. Consequently, the resignation of John E. 
Harding, the chief of police, was asked and received.’ (Report of the Philippine 
Commission, 1914, 26.) 

4 John M. Switzer. 

5 Representative Miller, of Minnesota, in a speech before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, March 5, 1914, said: 

“No sooner had the present Governor General taken his oath of office than he 
inaugurated a policy of discharging the tried and trained officials of American origin 
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Moreover, many of them had leave allowances which could 
be granted or withheld in the discretion of the Governor- 
General.! 

This feeling became so intense that Governor-General 
Harrison authorized Executive Secretary Carpenter to call a 
meeting of the bureau chiefs and inform them that no further 
resignations would be requested. The reassuring effect of 
this, however, was in large measure nullified by a peremptory 
call for two additional resignations on the following day.? 

Following these abrupt removals, important more for the 
high position of the men removed than for the number of 
persons concerned,*® Governor-General Harrisorf supported an 


then in the Philippine service. Now, we expected that there would be many changes, 
and it was natural to expect that they would occur, but no human mind ever 
dreamed that changes would be made in the way they were or in the wholesale 
manner in which they occurred... . 


‘,.. The wholesale removals he made soon took the character of an anti-American 
movement, and the belittling of all the work of previous days gave further reason 
for the feeling, which soon became general and now quite universally exists, that 
the present administration in the islands is actually hostile to Americans and 
American interests in the Orient. The present Governor General never intended 
such a result, but that result has inevitably followed from the program adopted 
by this administration and the manner in which the Governor General has carried 
out that program.’ 


1 Some idea of the feeling that ran through the American service is found in a 
poem, published in the Manila Daily Bulletin, called ‘The Swan Song,’ of which 
one verse was as follows: 


‘But now they say that we all must go, 

They scorn all our hopes and fears; 

They’ve learned a lot more in a scant four months, 

’ Than we’ve learned in fifteen years. 

Do they know that great movements must always be slow, 
And that Rome wasn’t built in a day? 

Did they ask the advice of one man who knows? 

Never a bit — not they.’ 


For this poem in its entirety see Appendix XXVIII. 


2 “The repeated intimations of Governor General Harrison that no more removals 
were contemplated, followed almost immediately by the lopping off of other heads, 
tends to accentuate the feeling of nervousness in local officialdom.’ (Cablenews- 
American, October 30, 1913.) 


3 The bare statement of the number of Americans thus separated from the service 
in no way indicates the true picture as it looked to Americans on the ground. An 
analysis of the character of the men and the positions they held reveals much more 
than does a recital of numbers. For example, Americans in the lesser positions, 
such as foremen of construction gangs, some of the clerical positions, policemen, 
etc., could leave the service to the number of two or three hundred without having 
the disquieting effect caused by the removal of two bureau chiefs of long and faithful 
service, peculiarly equipped to handle difficult and delicate offices. And it was the 
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appropriation bill, which shortly was unanimously passed by 


departure of this class of government employee that caused the uneasiness in the 
service which reflected itself in a great many voluntary resignations. 
The following are some of the significant changes which occurred in the personnel 
holding important posts: 
Enforced resignations: 
Thomas Cary Welch, First Assistant Executive Secretary. 
Charles H. Sleeper, Director of Lands. 
John R. Wilson, Assistant Director of Lands. 
John E. Enright, Assistant Director, Bureau of Civil Service. 
Charles M. Cotterman, Director of Posts. 
Henry B. McCoy, Collector of Customs. 
Henry B. Steere, Deputy Collector. 
John §. Leech, Director of Printing. 
James A. Hoggsette, Assistant Director of Printing. 
W. H. Bishop, Prosecuting Attorney, City of Manila. 
John E. Harding, Chief of Police, City of Manila. 
Voluntary resignations: 
Argus O. Zinn, Fourth Assistant Executive Secretary 
William H. Phipps, Insular Auditor. 
’ Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Director of Health. 
Manuel Tinio, Director of Lands. 
George P. Ahern, Director of Forestry. 
Dr. Bolivar L. Falconer, Director of Civil Service. 
Colonel John R. White, Assistant Director of Constabulary. 
Colonel Edward W. Griffith, Assistant Director of Constabulary 
Colonel George D. Long, Assistant Director of Constabulary. 
William E. Parsons, Consulting Architect. 
William T. Nolting, Director of Posts. 
F. W. Taylor, Director of Agriculture. 
Mortimer L. Stewart, Director of Prisons. 
Lafayette Dorrington, Assistant Director of Prisons. 
A. W. Hastings, Member of the Municipal Board of the City of Manila. 
Fisher H. Nesmith, Attorney, City of Manila. 
Transfers: 
Frank W. Carpenter, Executive Secretary, transferred to be Governor of the 
Moro Province. 
Attorney-General Ignacio Villamor, transferred to be President of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. 
Stephen Bonsal, Assistant Executive Secretary, transferred to Public Utility 
Commission. 
Colonel James G. Harbord, Director of Constabulary, returned to United 
States Army. 
Colonel William C. Rivers, Assistant Director of Constabulary, returned to 
United States Army. 
Colonel Mark L. Hersey, Assistant Director of Constabulary, returned to 
United States Army. 
Colonel John B. Bennet, Assistant Director of Constabulary, returned to 
United States Army. i 
Captain Philip A. Welker, Director of Coast Surveys, transferred to the United 
States. 
Manuel Tinio, Director of Labor, transferred to be Director of Lands. 
William T. Nolting, Collector of Internal Revenue, transferred to be Director - 
of Posts. 
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the reorganized Legislature,' and which provided a horizontal 
cut in the higher salaries in a way that reduced the emolu- 
ments of the more important Americans in the service, who 
thus bore the brunt of the reduction. This satisfied a very 
insistent demand on the part of the Filipinos for a reduction 
of the salaries paid to the Americans in the service. 

As the Governor-General cabled to President Wilson: 


Salary cutting was confined to higher officials. No salaries of 
$3,000 or under were cut; thus of 9,000 officials and employees only 
about 100 have salaries reduced. Salaries between $3,000 and 
$5,000 cut 5 per cent; salaries over $5,000 cut 10 per cent; salaries 
of judges, scientists, and engineers not cut at all; Commission and 
Governor General cut 10 per cent. 


R. McCulloch Dick, editor of the ‘ Philippines Free Press,’ a 
critic not at all disposed to favor either administration, com- 
mented under the heading of ‘Costly Economy’: 


Unfortunately the governmental machine, as is going to be found 
out before many months have passed, is a very delicate piece of 
mechanism. It takes comparatively little to jar it and throw it out 
of gear. And nowhere is it so delicate as in the human part — the 
personnel. 

However, the assembly, under the stress of decreasing revenues, 
has deemed it necessary to introduce changes — salary reductions, 
seriously affecting that personnel. In this we think that, in a gen- 
eral way, the members of the assembly have made a mistake. And 
this we say while commending their. purpose and admiring their 
consistency in not even sparing themselves. 

_ For, considering the cost of living and the scale of remuneration 
obtaining outside of the government service, most of our govern- 
ment employees are underpaid rather than overpaid. 


... For it will be found that — with some acquiescent exceptions 
— the P100,000 [$50,000] saved in the reductions planned for the 
commission, the executive bureau, the other bureaus, and the judi- 
cial branch of the government, will prove in the end the most ex- 
pensive economy this. government has ever attempted.’ 


1The Manila Bulletin, January 31, 1914, had this to say of the bill: ‘The bill is 
much more conservative than was anticipated. The sweeping reductions in salary 
made by the assembly were eliminated and all salaries below P6000 [$3000] were 
left intact. ... The assembly committee and the commission were in favor of leaving 
the chief executive’s salary stand as it is but Mr. Harrison insisted that it be reduced 
like the others. Promotions of several officials holding minor offices are provided 
for.’ 
_? Philippines Free Press, December 13, 1913. 
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This action was received by the Americans in the service as 
aimed directly at them.! Many offered their resignations and 
all were disturbed to such an extent that Governor-General 
Harrison felt it necessary to issue what he intended to be a 
further reassuring statement as follows: 


... | know of no reason for apprehension on the part of govern- 
ment employees as to the permanence of their offices excepting as 
they may be affected by the consolidation of bureaus under plans 
which are already known to the public and which are being dis- 
cussed daily in the newspapers. 

I wish, therefore, to make it plain that this administration does 
not contemplate a wholesale reduction in either American or Fili- 
pino employees. Those men and women now in the employ of the 
government whose services have been satisfactory and continue to 
be satisfactory have not the slightest cause to fear that their posi- 
tions will be taken away from them. 

I hope this announcement will settle finally the unrest and un- 
certainty which I am told has followed certain changes deemed 
necessary soon after my arrival here, and put down the unfounded 
and dangerous rumors which I am now told are in circulation. I 
wish government employees to continue to enjoy that sense of se- 
curity, which I promise shall surround them so long as they deserve 
such consideration. 

As I have pointed out, the financial condition of the government 
does not warrant the fear that the policy of retrenchment which 
will be followed will affect in any great degree the personnel of the 
government.’ 


1 The better class of American civil servants are extremely sensitive about a 
reduction of salary, which they are prone to take as an indication of dissatisfaction 
with their work, and, unless convinced of the urgency and asked to make sacrifice 
as a matter of public spirit, they are very apt to look for other employment as a 
result. This happened in the Philippine government service. 

The Manila Times, February 3, 1914, said of the resignation of the very com- 
petent Frederic W. Taylor, Director of Agriculture: 

‘There should be no surprise in official circles at the resignation from the position 
of Director of Agriculture of Frederic W. Taylor — and in business circles there 
will certainly be none. The reduction of a man’s salary is, from the business point 
of view, tantamount to a declaration that his services are no longer required, and 
it is difficult for the government to escape the application of the same rule. Mr. 
Taylor is an expert. He came to the Philippines on an agreement with the govern- 
ment that he would give it his undivided allegiance for the sum of P12,000 [$6000] 
per annum. A body of men who — whatever else they may be — are certainly not 
experts in Mr. Taylor’s line, determine that these services are worth P1200 [$600] 
less.’ 

? Published in the Manila Times, October 27, 1913. 

This statement to the Times began as follows: 

“As the members of the Philippine Legislature proceed with their investigation 
into economy plans and into the present condition of the treasury, the financial 
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In spite of these reassuring words, separations from the serv- 
ice continued. Among those leaving were to be noted several 
bureau chiefs and many especially qualified men. On July 1, 
1920, there were but 582 Americans left in the service,! and an 
analysis of the roster for 1921 * discloses the fact that of those 
left only 298 had been in the service at the time of Governor- 
General Harrison’s arrival in the Islands. Of the more than 
2600 American employees to whom he addressed his assur- 
ances in the fall of 1913, only eleven per cent were on the roster 
eight years later; and of these nearly one-half were teachers.’ 

In the earlier years of Governor-General Harrison’s ad- 
ministration this matter became the subject of extremely 
bitter comment and criticisms which found their way into the 
public press. The Governor-General himself devoted nearly 


future appears more hopeful every day. It is found that many “allotments”’ or 
appropriations made by the preceding administration can be viewed at the present 
time rather in the light of luxuries than necessaries, and that a considerable gain 
may be made by reversion into the treasury of the unexpended balances of some 
of these allotments. 

‘It therefore becomes daily more evident that there should be no cause for un- 
easiness among the employees of the government on the ground that the salaries 
of men receiving P5000 [$2500] or less are to be affected by the proposed economies. 
I reiterate the opinion | have so often expressed that under no circumstances should 
those salaries be reduced. The legislature will take up, however, with much con- 
servatism, the question of the reduction of the salaries above P5000 [$2500]. Per- 
sonally, I am now, as I have been at all times, opposed to any reduction in the 
salaries of judges, engineers and technical men.’ 


1 Report of the Bureau of Civil Service, 1925, 34. 
2 Governor-General Harrison resigned March 4, 1921. 


3 The cumulative effect of the political uncertainty and uneasiness caused by the 
removal of trusted officers, the dissatisfaction cue to the reduction of salaries, the 
opportunity for some sort of salvage afforded by the retirement act, which is dis- 
cussed in later pages, the desire to move to a more effective field of operations during 
the World War, and the opportunities offered by private business in the era of high 
prices and prosperity during and immediately following the war, all contributed to 
the reduction of the Americans in the Philippine government service. Figured in 
percentage, when Governor-General Harrison arrived in the Islands about 71 per 
cent of the employees in the classified civil service were Filipinos and 29 per cent 
Americans, and when he left 96 per cent were Filipinos and 4 per cent Americans. 


4 The reduction of the American personnel was so sharp a change from the policies 
of all the preceding administrations and worked such undeniable hardships that 
the resulting hostility found very general expression. For example, the Cablenews- 
American said on October 11, 1913: ‘Needless to say surprise and consternation 
reign in the camp of the office holders. As one by one the resignations are accepted 
the apprehension grows among them. The headsman is going down the line and there 
is no telling where he will stop.’ 

The South China Morning Post, a British paper, was quoted as saying editorially: 
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a third of his first report to an analysis of the changes and the 
causes leading up to them.} 

The uncertainty in regard to the political future of the 
Islands probably contributed more than anything else to the 
continued uneasiness that prevailed among the American 
civil servants in the Islands, and this reached such a pitch 
that the bureau chiefs gave their unanimous approval to 
a so-called retirement act supported by Governor-General 
Harrison. The bill provided a retirement allowance for those 
who had six years’ service graded upward to a maximum of a 


“Today the intelligent unbiased American has strange forebodings. A violent 
typhoon has struck the political and commercial camps in the neighboring islands. 
There is desolation around — despair in the hearts of men who have done heroic 
work for the races who claim the islands are their native land as well as for the gov- 
ernment which sits in historic Washington.’ (As quoted in the Manila Daily Bulle- 
tin, October 30, 1913.) 

The Morning Post went on to quote as follows an informant who had travelled 
and observed much in the East: ‘Americans... who know the east, realize the 
growing importance of the Philippines to Aveqes as bases in the orient, realize 
that the democratic school of thought by its present policy is setting back the clock 
of progress in the neighboring archipelago.’ 


Ex-President Taft criticized the course of Governor-General Harrison, in whose 
behalf Secretary Garrison took up the cudgels, and a controversy was waged be- 
tween the two which was published in the newspapers at that time. One of the 
exchanges was commented upon editorially by the New York Times of December 1, 
1915, as follows: 

“Mr. Taft’s reply to Secretary Garrison’s somewhat heated statement of the 
position of the Administration in regard to the Philippines is direct, forcible, and 
logical. While it does not miss the note of resentment, fully justified by Mr. Garri- 
son’s accusation of partisanship, it contains a frank admission that Mr. Taft is 
aware of “a personal relation to the question which may create a bias,’ and we 
cannot believe that any intelligent fellow-countryman of the statesman who served 
so ably as Governor General of the Philippines, and thereafter was responsible for 
their government as Secretary of War and President of the United States, will not 
feel that it is that very personal relation to the question which makes his views 
upon it so valuable. Mr. Taft is not a partisan in any narrow sense, and nobody 
who takes the pains to read it carefully will find in this latest utterance of his on the 
Philippines the slightest trace of partisanship. It is straightforward, lucid, generally 
calm, and embodies a great deal of valuable information . 

1 Governor-General Harrison said in this report: “The chan made by the 
undersigned in this class of officials [chiefs and assistant chiefs of bureaus], however, 
have been generally governed by the rule of promotion in the insular service, and 
the net result has been that those at the heads of bureaus have now a longer average 
term of service in the insular government than was before the case.’ 

He further said: ‘Attention is invited to the fact that very few employees other 
than school-teachers have been brought out from the United States during the period 
under discussion to fill vacancies in the insular service.’ (Report of the Philippine 
Commission, 1914, 15, 16.) 
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year’s full pay to those who had ten years’ service, but with 
the extraordinary proviso that to avail themselves of the 
provision of the act officials of the government must tender 
their resignations in writing before the first of the ensuing 
July. 

The practical effect of this law was to deprive every officer 


1 This act, No. 2589, Philippine Legislature, became law February 4, 1916. 

Governor-General Harrison reported: ‘It was thought desirable by the Legisla- 
ture to quiet the uneasiness in the service by the passage of what is now known as 
the retirement act of 1916. It should be clearly understood that the applications 
for retirement under this law are purely and entirely voluntary, and in a large 
proportion of the cases can not be immediately granted without detriment to the 
service. In accordance with the terms of the act applications for its benefits must 
be made before July 1, 1916, and retirements will be granted when the exigencies 
of the service will permit. The benefits of the law are, for those who have served 
10 years, one full year’s salary, one-third to be paid each year in equal monthly 
installments, in addition to any accrued leave or other privileges to which the 
applicant is entitled under the law. Six years’ continuous service is the minimum 
required for a retirement pension, and the amount of the gratuity allowed increases 
from 60 per cent of 1 year’s salary at the rate received at time of retirement for 
6 years’ service to one full year’s salary for service of 10 years or longer, thus pro- 
viding an incentive to those who have had less than 10 years in the service to 
remain here longer. Acceptance of the application is made discretionary with the 
Governor General. The salary list of the Philippine government, due to the neces- 
sity of providing in the first instance for a scale of salaries sufficient to tempt Ameri- 
cans to enter the Philippine service, has always been recognized as being far too 
large for the revenues of the Philippine treasury. The retirement act, therefore, in 
order not to increase the cost of personnel, provides that upon acceptance of an 
application for retirement, except in the judiciary, the position thus vacated is con- 
sidered abolished, unless, upon recommendation of the emergency board, the 
Governor General shall continue the position in existence, in which case the new 
occupant of the position vacated shall receive only two-thirds of the salary upon 
which retirement was granted. 

‘The terms of the proposed law were submitted to the bureau chiefs before 
presentation to the Legislature, and received their unanimous support and approval, 
and were amended in several particulars suggested by the bureau chiefs in their 
meeting.’ (Report of the Philippine Commission, 1915, 28-29.) 

The vacancies thus.created were filled in few instances by men brought out from 
the States. The attitude held by Filipinos, and which they seemed to have been 
able to persuade Governor-General Harrison to support, was that the positions of 
bureau chiefs were political jobs and to be filled by men in sympathy with the 
policies of the party in power; the assistant chiefs they regarded as technical experts 
who were supposed to be trained in the special work of the bureau. 

It is needless to point out the injury to the service of such a course as this. It 
meant that the higher salary was to be used not for securing talent but for the 
reward of political activity, the lower salaries being reserved for the trained men. 
In the long run this would inevitably have driven technical men of talent out of the 
government and into private service, and reserved for government work men of 
mediocre ability who could not earn the higher rewards in commercial or industrial 
work, 
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of the government who presented his resignation of the pro- 
tection offered him by the civil service law. By merely ac- 
cepting the resignation without giving any reason the Gover- 
nor-General could terminate such officer’s employment. A 
provision reducing the salary attached to a position so va- 
cated to two-thirds its former amount practically precluded 
the possibility of replacing Americans with other competent 
Americans. 

In 1916 Governor-General Harrison reported: ‘With 50 
exceptions, all the 1064 Americans who were eligible applied 
before the date on which applications ceased to be permissi- 
blewseed 

In his report for 1919 (page 24), Governor-General Har- 
rison stated: ‘As Americans have resigned or retired under 
the benefits of act 2589, the progress of Filipinization has 
been so determined that it may now be said to be nearly 
complete.’ And he showed, by the following table, giving 
the situation as of July 1, 1919, in comparison with the 
roster of July 1, 1913, that the number of Americans in the 
civil service had been reduced from over 2600 to 760: 


1913 1919 
Ameri- Fili- Ameri- Fili- 
cans pinos cans pinos 
Governor general, vice governor, secretaries, and 
under-secretaries of departments............... 3 1 Q ili 
Buresutchiets, ee) see pca ee een eee Q1 3 12 16 
IASSistantepurea tls ChlelSiatac erica serrtie ereteienicr 29 6 8 14 
Heads of other offices: ci... e ables Motsia Ate 33 48 10 100 
Legislature. S42) t Sa cotes AA eee Oa ee are 4 85 he 114 
Provincial governors and lieutenant governors..... 19 38 4 46 
Justices of the supreme COULL-S Are oe Ries ee oe 4 3 5 4 
Judges of the court of first instance.............. 15 14 7 28 
Municipal officials, including justices of the peace. . 19 661 10 TAT. 
; 147 859 58 1,080 
Other subordinate officers and employees.......... 2,489 5,513 703 10.973 
Deductions for persons counted more than once by : 
reason of holding more than one position........ 13 9 We 6 
Total in the Philippine civil service........... 2,623 6,363 a 760 12,047 


@% 356 of these in the teaching service. 


1 Governor-General Harrison in his report for 1916 devoted a paragraph to the 
operation of the so-called retirement act, part of which was as follows: ‘The granting 
of the retirement is in the hands of the Governor General, and, in taking action, 
he is guided by the necessities of the service as well as by the personal desires of those 
making application. With 50 exceptions, all the 1064 Americans who were eligible 
applied before the date on which applications ceased to be permissible, namely, the 
Ist of July, 1915. During the year 1916, 298 Americans retired with gratuities of 
P1,053,357 [$526,679] and 61 Filipinos retired with gratuities of 66,022 [$33,011]. 
The policy was adopted not to retire Filipinos unless for disability or old age, and, 
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The annual record of separations of Americans from the 
service from 1903 is shown in the following table: 


{Sources: Reports of the Bureau of Civil Service, 1918 and 1926.] 


Number of 


: Number of separations Per cent of separations 
sage yee of Americans of Americans 
Fiscal year an : a at hi nae aie ae fe 

middle of | Volun- nvol- olun- nvol- 

fiscal year tary untary Total tary untary Total 
UU. Uo 2 107 617 269 886 22 10 32 
IMUDS S22 be oe err 3228 787 313 1100 Q4 10 34 
UD ahi 3307 614 195 809 18 6 Q4 
TELUS Chai ge ene eae 2616 536 90 626 20 4 Q4 
SUS ni 3 epoca 2479 407 Ofeh 484 17 3 20 
TAEUTN US 8 Blethen 2659 376 62 438 14 Q 16 
iSDIRU Ce is 2633 508 92 600 19 4 23 
SEO SPR he dec ofc ee esi ar'sice, « 2633 481 val 552 18 2) Q1 
TCU 4 keds 2680 412 50 462 15 Q bye 
TOUS Sic | cieielers Gene 2623 461 44 505 17 2 19 
July—December, 1913 

(Halftyear)iia ssi as.8« 2623 187 98 285 ff 4 11 

TE ws om eo eh 2148 478 155 633 22 7 29 
POM Semen einai vioks. > ols ¢ 1935 322 35 357 16 Q 18 
LTS 6a eS ee 1730 485 92 507 28 1 29 
1 COTE, Soe areata Oe A eee 1310 393 Q4 417 30 2 32 
GERD cre cheats o.ca 6: 3 i's 948 359 28 387 38 &3 41 
OAD Ser ki shack 760 243 19 262 82 3 35 
LEA i aise eae 582 223 36 259 38 6 44 
EE a ee ee oes er 614 104 10 114 ef g 19 
ES 2 Ae i ee 604 117 22 139 19 A Q3 
NOS eee Ae. Ss 562 112 11 123 20 Q 22 
EE 5 etl te Al a a 526 109 13 Te, Q1 Q 23 
ODE Fae ae Sele ee. ot 506 103 7 110 23 ul Q4 
TRE Roo 2a ly Rats 2 Hee ee as 462 98 10 108 OL Q 23 


@ No data for 1906 are available. 


The Mohonk Conference of 1916 wrote the Philippine 
plank in their platform in the following terms: 


The effect of the rapid withdrawal of American administrators, 
in anticipation of, and coincident with, this legislation [the Jones 
Law], will be watched with unusual interest but not without mis- 
giving. We believe that the policy of dispensing with the services of 


generally speaking, in recognition of this policy most of the Filipinos if the service 
did not make application for retirement. Six hundred and thirty more applications 
are in the hands of the Governor General from Americans who have applied for 
retirement, and the date of retirement is left in abeyance. ... There are 500 Ameri- 
cans in the service not eligible for retirement under the terms of Act No. 2589 who 
will have rendered from three to seven years of service at the end of 1917. The 
director of civil service recommends that the act be extended to cover them, and in 
this the undersigned heartily concurs.’ (Report of the Governor-General, 1916, 9-10.) 


The act was amended annually to extend the date for presentation of applications, 
thus giving its benefits to officials or employees who had not previously applied or 
had not completed the required period of continuous service. In 1926 the Legisla- 
ture finally amended this law, omitting the restriction as to the date before which 
resignation and application for retirement must be presented. (Act No. 3304, 
December 2, 1926.) 
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trained experts and scientists will have a far-reaching and harmful 
effect upon the sanitary, social, and economic life of the islands. 

We therefore urge that these necessary aids to the welfare of the 
people of the islands be not abandoned. 


Professor Thomas Lindsey Blayney, a Democrat and 
friend of President Wilson, visited the Philippine Islands and 
other parts of the Orient and took occasion to study the 
Philippine situation, making every effort to inform himself by 
interviewing men in all walks of life. He did not hesitate in 
1916 to speak of the policies of the admin aan of his 
party in the Islands as ‘demoralizing.’ ! 

Perhaps the most forceful and violent ericeienm of Gover- 
nor-General Harrison’s policies is to be found in the vigorous 
attack made upon him by Congressman Miller of Minnesota, 
a Republican partisan. Speaking of Governor-General Har- 
rison, he said: ‘Not Attila of the Huns nor Theodoric of the 
Goths ever laid such destructive hands upon human institu- 
tions.’ ? 

In his first message to the Legislature and in his later re- 
ports, Governor-General Harrison commented with some 
bitterness on the condition of the treasury which he found 
and severely criticized the financial conduct of the govern- 
ment by his predecessor. The points he made were: first, that 
the balance available for appropriation, or surplus, in the 
treasury was too low; second, that the scale of expenditures 
upon which the government was embarked was greater than 
the prospective revenues could support; and third, that the 
preceding administration had for the three years prior to 
1913 paid out annually from one to one and a quarter million 


8 


1 See Appendix XXIX. 


2 Congressman Miller continued: ‘. . . thousands of loyal and patriotic Americans 
who had dedicated themselves with all the heroism of the missionary spirit to 
America’s altruistic purpose in the Philippines, who had given the best of their 
lives, and many of them positive geniuses, beheld their work first derided and then 
destroyed while they themselves, discharged with insults, found themselves scorned 
and humiliated by those they had labored to help.’ (As quoted in the New York 
Sun, November 9, 1915.) 


The Chicago Examiner of September 25, 1916, spoke of the Governor-General 
having ‘succeeded in demoralizing and breaking up the finest colonial service the 
world ever saw.’ And further: ‘The colonial maladministration of the ex-Tammany 
Congressman Harrison is one of the most costly and deplorable mistakes of Mr. 
Wilson’s academic policies.’ 
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dollars, and in the calendar year 1913 alone more than three 
and a half millions, in excess of its ordinary income, thus re- 
ducing what he spoke of as the ‘available surplus.’ ! 

There can be no question that Governor-General Harrison 
was misinformed by the Auditor.2. The government had 
tried to carry a reserve of two million dollars for unforeseen 
contingencies. Such a contingency had arisen in the early 
months of 1913 in the loss of more than a million dollars of 
revenue from the collection of customs only following Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson’s Staunton speech, and in spite of every 
effort to reduce expenses, at the time of closing the books 
at the end of the fiscal year, two months before the appoint- 
ment of Governor-General Harrison, the surplus available 
for appropriation amounted to but $826,490, or a little less 
than half the surplus it was hoped to carry. 

In regard to Governor-General Harrison’s second point, 
while it was true that the reduction of revenues called for a 
corresponding reduction of expenditures, it was also true that 
this reduction could be made in expenditures of an optional 
nature; and furthermore it was a fact that the ordinary ex- 
penses of running the bureaus and offices, in spite of the sharp 
reduction of receipts, were several million dollars within the 
anticipated revenues of the government. For fourteen years 


1 Quoted from Governor-General Harrison’s message to the Legislature, October 
16, 1913. 

2 Of Governor-General Harrison’s telegram to the President mentioning an im- 
pending deficit, the Honorable Clarence B. Miller spoke as follows: 

‘... In this he is honestly mistaken. The mistake is due to the colossal blunders, 
to call them nothing else, of the man the present administration selected as its 
financial adviser and that of the Philippine Assembly. It is open and notorious 
that this adviser got all muddled up on his figures, misadvised the government 
there, and is solely responsible for the statement of a deficit in the Forbes adminis- 
tration. His report was at first accepted, but lately has been found to be ridiculously 
and outrageously at variance with the facts. He is no longer the financial adviser 
of the government there, and is no longer in the Government service. Gov. Harri- 
son’s mistake, therefore, is the mistake of this man, and the Forbes administration, 
instead of being open to the criticism suggested, should be given unmeasured and 
enthusiastic praise for the scientific care exercised in financial administration. 
These facts of incompetence and radical error on the part of the financial adviser 
doubtless, when he wrote his telegram, were not known to the present Governor- 
General, and I hope indeed that the committee will understand when I say this 
telegram contains a misstatement that it is not an intentional one but an un- 
intentional one, made because of misinformation or misunderstanding of the facts.’ 
(Quoted from a speech in the House of Representatives, March 5, 1914.) 
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the government had paid all its expenses from its revenues, 
and in addition to that, had met all its fixed charges,' and 
since 1903 had expended annually on public works an average 
of nearly two million dollars out of revenue. In the four years 
1910-13, the aggregate amount thus expended on public 
works for the insular government only had been nearly eleven 
million dollars.2, As expenditures for construction of public 
works were optional, it had been, as previously set forth, an 
entirely simple matter to proportion the expenditures to the 
receipts.° 

And in regard to Governor-General Harrison’s third point, 
due undoubtedly to careless wording of the Auditor’s re- 
ports, there is a curious confusion between moneys available 
for expenditure and those available for appropriation. The 
reductions he mentioned had occurred in moneys available 
for expenditure, which are not properly describable as ‘sur- 
plus.’ + The money available for appropriation at the end of 


1 Such as service of the public debt, the insular government’s share of the cost of 
operating the city of Manila, guarantee of interest on railroad bonds, etc. 


2 See ante, 180. 


3 In connection with the financial condition of the Islands, President Taft in-his 
speech before the Ohio Society, January 29, 1913, spoxe as follows: 

“A history of the financial management of the islands will show that it has been 
more economically run, that its income has been increased in proportion more sub- 
stantially by a safe and businesslike custody of its funds than any other...’ 


Congressman Miller, in a speech in the House of Representatives, March 5, 1914, 
speaking of the financial work of Governor-General Forbes, said: ‘With the aid of 
his advisers he prepared with great care, greater than ordinary care, the budget 
for the last year of his office. Careful account was kept of the revenues of the govern- 
ment, and estimates and expenditures were shaped to keep them well within those 
revenues. After the American election of 1912, when the Democratic Party was 
victorious, there soon followed a falling off in the revenues of the Philippine Islands. 
... Mr. Forbes, with almost microscopic care, kept expenditures down in harmony 
with the declining revenues, and when he left office there was a certainty that at the 
end of the year there would be a surplus in the treasury, making allowance for all 
expenditures, of a million pesos. This fact had the certainty of mathematics.’ 


The following is from an article by Dean C. Worcester entitled ‘Dangers of the 
Present Philippine Situation,’ published in The Independent, an American publica- 
tion, February 23, 1914: ‘At the close of his term of office Mr. Forbes, himself a 
skilled auditor, stated that the government was headed for a million pesos surplus. 
Mr. Harrison, prompted by Auditor Phipps, promptly announced that it was headed 
for a four million pesos deficit, so that if all the money in sight is expended during 
the fiscal year he can still claim an economy of four million pesos!’ 

4 Governor-General Harrison’s charge that for several years more money had been 
paid out of the treasury than was taken in, if properly analyzed would have proved 
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‘the fiscal year 1913 was a little more than a million dollars 
less than the balance or reserve at the close of 1910. Yet in 
spite of the heavy drain due to the unforeseen drop in reve- 
nues early in 1913, this surplus had been increased substan- 
tially over what it had been in 1911 and 1912. 

There is no doubt of a serious falling off of business due in 
large measure to the uncertainty as to the policy of the Demo- 
cratic administration in Manila and Washington. Congress- 
man Austin, of ‘Tennessee, who visited the Islands at that 
time. reported ‘depression in business’ and ‘general dissatis- 
faction on the part of the business element.’ ? 

The Governor-General did not allay this uncertainty when 
in his first message to the Legislature he made the unusual 
assertion that “business is intended to serve the Government, 
not the Government to serve business.’ ® 

In spite of a denial by Congressman Jones that there was 
any serious disturbance of “financial, economic and industrial 


to be evidence of efficiency in the operation of the Bureau of Public Works and 
ground for laudatory comment rather than criticism. Until the Bureau of Public 
Works was thoroughly organized large sums of money appropriated for various 
works had lain unexpended in the treasury while plans were being made and mate- 
rials gathered. With greater efficiency of the bureau came more rapid completion 
of the projects, and the amount appropriated and unspent was sharply reduced. 

1 The unappropriated balance in the treasury on June 30 of each indicated year 
was as follows: 


OOO reer ten AN sys psa) shor <Vaailes (ore ih $1,185,156 .47 
HOMO: 5.5360 Com cin oa, dtc COIS Ce 1,935,229 . 26 
TRIES, ox CHCA IENS GIEIOe POSE 223,666.18 
OO emap ea tele" sietel cnet ge ete es 702,344.97 
G6 od aes AIRS Ee OReReten castor nen 826,490 . 28 


(Report of the Auditor, 1913, part 1, 7.) 


2 This passage from Congressman Richard W. Austin’s article in the Washington 
Herald, August 28, 1915, entitled ‘Shall the U.S. abandon the Philippines?’ read: 
‘1 found in the Philippines depression in business, general dissatisfaction on the 
part of the business element and a condition of doubt and uncertainty as to the 
future, and unanimous sentiment among Americans of the non-officeholding element 
and Europeans against the governmental policy of the Wilson administration as 
being carried out by Gov. Harrison, under instructions from Washington.’ 


3 The passage in which this disquieting expression occurred was as follows: 

‘Every legitimate business enterprise should and will receive the protection of the 
Insular Government. But we must bear in mind that business is intended to serve 
the Government, not the Government to serve business. The duty of Government 
is to see that every business man receives an equal opportunity before the law, not 
that any business man should enjoy a special privilege. 

‘The best service that a government can properly render to commercial enter- 
prise is to restore confidence and to promote good- feeling.’ (Message to the Legisla- 
ture, October 16, 1913.) 
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conditions,’ ! there is no doubt that Governor-General Harri-. 
son was confronted with a serious financial situation when he 
arrived in the Islands in October, 1913. The surplus available 
for appropriation, as has been seen, was low. The revenues 
both from customs and internal revenue ? were falling off, and 
the repeal of the export tax ® by the Underwood Tariff of 1913 
was expected to reduce the revenues of the government by a 
further million dollars a year.* To meet this situation Gover- 


1 Congressman Jones is quoted in the Cablenews-American, May 13, 1913, as 
saying that ‘it may be affirmed, without the fear of successful contradiction, that 
financial, economic and industrial conditions in the Philippine Islands have not been 
in any respect seriously disturbed since Democratic success at the polls in November 
last appeared to be assured.’ 

2 Congressman Miller, of Minnesota, said in the House of Representatives, 
March 5, 1914: ‘It is not too much to say that at this hour in the Philippine Islands 
there is absolute business stagnation, the revenues of the Government have fallen 
to an extent producing national calamity, and there is hopelessness for the immedi- 
ate future.’ 

Mr. Miller further stated: ‘The election of 1912 resulted in a Democratic victory; 
in December the Democratic President-to-be made his Staunton speech in favor 
of Philippine independence, and instantly business paralysis followed. The decline 
was gradual at first, but has been precipitate since the institution of the new ad- 
ministration in the Philippines. No sooner had the present administration taken 
charge in Washington than the business of the islands began rapidly to fall until 
in the last few months since the new system was put into practice they have fallen 
until the condition is appalling. It is not a theory, but it is a serious condition that 
confronts the islands to-day. Let me state the figures. During the last year the 
imports into the islands have declined P'17,000,000 or $8,500,000. The exports from 
the islands have declined #14,000,000 or more than $7,000,000. During the only 
three months for which we have figures following the institution of the present ad- 
ministration in the islands — I mean since the inauguration of the present Governor- 
General — we find that the exports from the islands have declined more than 
7,000,000 in these three months, the first of the present administration. In the 
single month of October they fell from $6,544,564 to $4,246,001, and in the last 
month, December, they fell from $4,051,381 to $2,506,476, more than 40 per cent.’ 


3 The export tax, which was levied on all exports of hemp from the Islands and 
was refunded in the case of hemp exported to the United States and consumed 
there, had been the subject of much criticism, as this refund was looked upon by 
many as a direct subsidy to the cordage companies. The United States Constitution 
prohibits export duties, and their imposition in the Philippine Islands was looked 
upon as un-American. The Commission, however, had suggested no repeal of this 
duty because it had been in such urgent need of money, not having been given the 
right to borrow, that it felt that the revenues should not be decreased by the amount 
of this tax. 

4 The loss of the export tax actually reduced 1914 revenues $662,575. (Report of 
the Philippine Commission, 1914, 48.) Otherwise the Underwood Tariff was highly 
desirable from the point of view of the Islands, as it removed the limitations on the 
amounts of sugar and tobacco which might be admitted free of duty into the 
United States. 
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nor-General Harrison urged upon the Legislature the adop- 
tion of ‘a drastic program of economy,’ stating that without 
it the government was faced with a probable deficit of about 
two and a quarter million dollars.! In spite of this announced 
need of economy, the Legislature, on the recommendation of 
the Governor-General, found enough money in the treasury 
to pay the expenses of a new Board of Public Utilities with a 
‘high-priced personnel and the expenses of an extra session of 
the Legislature.” 

Governor-General] Harrison, at the time of the passage of 
his first annual appropriation bill,’ estimated that his ex- 
penditures would be fully three million dollars less than 1913, 
and he said optimistically in his message to the Legislature, 
October 16, 1914, that the reduction could be made ‘with an 
increase rather than impairment of the efficiency of the 
government, and without interruption of any important func- 
tions of administration or necessary construction.’ However, 
he felt it necessary to ask the Legislature for new taxation in 
a message in which he set forth the comparatively low rate of 
taxation paid by the Filipinos and expressed belief in their’ 
capacity to pay higher rates. The Legislature acted upon 
this recommendation the ensuing year and made substantial 
increases In several schedules of the internal revenue taxes 
and imposed certain new ones.° The most important item of 


1 Message to the Legislature, October 16, 1913. 


2 The exact cost of this extra session was not segregated in the accounts, but it 
could hardly have been less than $50,000. 


3 A noteworthy feature of this bill was a clause covering back into the treasury 
the receipts of all bureaus and offices. (Act No. 2319, Philippine Legislature, 
January 31, 1914.) This abolished the reimbursable appropriations explained at 
greater length in the chapter on ‘Finances.’ Governor-General Harrison was con- 
vinced that authority granted bureau chiefs to spend their receipts had incurred an 
“increasing extravagance.’ (Report df the Philippine Commission, 1914, 12.) It is 
doubtful, however, if in practice it worked that way. Deprived of any advantage 
to their bureaus from the moneys collected, the incentive on the part of bureau 
chiefs to render service and collect all moneys due them was lessened and the 
receipts of the bureaus fell off. 

4 See Vol. 1, 263-64. 

5 Act No. 2432, Philippine Legislature, December 23, 1914. 

This action is noteworthy in view of the fairly insistent complaints of the heavy 
and even ‘unbearable’ taxation frequently heard during the early years of American 
administration when taxes were lowest. 

Act No. 2432 imposed new taxes as follows: 

An ad valorem tax of 13 per cent on the gross output of mines; 
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the internal revenue — the percentage tax on business — was 
multiplied by three, and the revenues of the government from 
this source alone increased from a little over $1,000,000 in 
1913 to something over $8,500,000 in 1920.! 

The law provided that these increases in taxation should 
be effective for one year only, and they were set forth in the 
report of the Governor-General as being necessary to meet 
the ‘emergency’ * which existed at the end of the year. Yet 
the increased percentage tax on business and many other 
items in the new schedule were extended for two years, and 
later made permanent.’ 


A’specific tax of fifty cents per metric ton on coal; 

A specific tax of from ¢ of a cent to 2 cents per liter of volume capacity on 
motor spirits and refined or manufactured mineral oils; 

A privilege tax on opticians; 

A privilege tax of $4.00 per annum on manufacturers and wholesale dealers in 
motor spirits, mineral oils, and lubricating oils; 


A privilege tax of $10.00 per annum upon retail dealers in leaf tobacco. 


Increased taxes were imposed as follows: 

Percentage tax on business from 3 of 1 per cent to 1 per cent, except in the 
case of common carriers upon whom a tax of 1 per cent was already imposed; 

A fixed privilege tax of $4.00 per annum upon persons subject to the percentage 
tax; 

An additional tax upon proprietors of cockpits of 125 cents for each cockfight; 

The tax on owners of race tracks was increased from $30.00 to $150.00 for each 
day on which races are run; 

The tax on distilled spirits produced from palm sap or cane was increased from 

125 cents to 173 cents per proof liter; 

The tax on beer and other fermented liquors was increased from 2 cents to 

3 cents per liter; 

The tax on smoking tobacco was increased from 24 cents to 30 cents per kilo- 
gram; 

The tax on cigars was changed from $1.00, $2.00, and $3.00, respectively, ac- 
cording to the wholesale price, to a flat rate of $3.00 per thousand for all cigars; 

The tax on cigarettes weighing not more than two kilograms per thousand was 
increased from fifty cents to sixty cents per thousand. (Report of the Philippine 

Commission, 1914, 49-50.) 

1 See Progress Barometer, Appendix XVI. 

2 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1914, 49, 54. 

3 The Filipino leaders had had a taste of the convenience and value from the 
point of view of patronage of an abundant revenue, and the chance of their relin- 
quishing it was small. Until the Filipinos had effective intervention in the expendi- 
ture of their money it was more than natural that they should grudge the amount 
of money turned over to the government for expenditure, especially as they were 
constantly being told by the press and otherwise that their money was being wasted 
in unnecessary extravagance. As soon as they found themselves in a position to 
spend their own money, and pay it in amounts fixed by themselves to their own 
people, it was inevitable that they would want largely to increase the amount avail- 
able for expenditure. See also ante, 98-99. 
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In his message to the Legislature in October, 1913, Gover- 
nor-General Harrison said: 


These Islands have need of a simple and scientific form of gov- 
ernment.! Instead of that, we find a complicated and top-heavy 
system of bureaucracy. Much can be done toward simplifying this 
bureau form of government, and in this connection I invite your 
consideration to a possibility of a reduction in the number of the 
bureaus by consolidation or otherwise. 


Further familiarity with the situation seems to have 
changed Governor-General Harrison’s views in regard to this 
matter, as the total number of bureaus and offices of thirty- 
four which he criticized at the beginning of his régime, in- 
stead of being reduced during his incumbency, was increased 
to a total of forty-one, and the number of executive depart- 
ments increased from five to seven.?, The reports of the In- 
sular Auditor show an increase during the period 1913-20 of 
more than one hundred per cent in cost of operation,® while the 
expenditures for salaries and wages, in spite of the number of 
Americans who, as has been seen, had left the service, showed 
an increase of fifty-six per cent. The increase in the cost of 


1 See ante, 80, footnote 2. 

2 In 1913, there were five executive departments, twenty-four bureaus, and ten 
offices, including the Legislature and the courts, with a total operating expense of 
$12,732,982. In 1920, the last full year of Governor-General Harrison’s administra~ 
tion, the number of departments had been increased to seven, the bureaus to 
twenty-seven, and the offices to fourteen, and the total operating expense had in- 
creased to $25,972,659, or over 100 per cent. 

The reduction of bureaus consisted in the abolishing of the Bares of Navigation 
by distribution of its duties to other bureaus. Four new bureaus were created, 
namely the Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes (by Act of Congress approved August 
29, 1916, Section 22), Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Dependent Children, and 
Bureau of Commerce and Industry — a net increase of three bureaus. In view of 
the increase of revenues during this period, this was in no sense an unreasonable in- 
crease in the number of bureaus of the government. Of the seven new bureaus and 
offices created, two merely provided separate organizations for existing institutions. 

The Wood-Forbes Mission, reporting upon the condition of the government in 
1921, found: ‘The government expense and cost of materials have shown a tendency 
to a sharp increase. And it is to be noted that a number of new bureaus and offices 
have been created.’ (Report of the Wood-Forbes Mission, House Document No. 
325, 67th Congress, 2d Session, p. 37.) 

3 No exact comparison can be made of the figures of 1913 with those of 1920 
owing to different factors which entered into the accounting system. In the first 
place the system of reimbursable appropriations was abolished, and then different 
methods were employed in the accounting system of the government which tend to 
vitiate comparisons. At the same time the following table of the Auditor’s figures 
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the legislative branch of the government amounted to more 
than one hundred and sixty-five per cent. A comparative 
analysis of the expenditures of the Executive Department 
brings out among other interesting facts that the discretion- 


shows increases in certain bureaus so noteworthy that the variation due to the 
causes above mentioned would not substantially change the proportionate increases. 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OPERATING EXPENSES OF BUREAUS AND OFFICES, 


Fiscat YEARS 1913 anp 1920 
[Sources: Reports of the Auditor.] 
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@ Tncluded in amount for Bureau of Health. 
6 Administrative expenses only. 
¢ Included in the amounts stated for the several bureaus. 
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ary expenditures in 1920 exceeded those of 1913 by one hun- 
dred and eighty per cent.} 

In his effort to give the Filipinos as far as possible their own 
way in the management of their affairs, Governor-General 
Harrison yielded to their desire to permit the provincial 
officers to manage the rinderpest campaign. The Legislature 
in December, 1913, passed an act ? transferring the control of 
the campaign to the provincial boards in order to get rid of 
the unpopular quarantine.’ In his first report, Governor-Gen- 
eral Harrison, after paying tribute to the service rendered by 
the Scouts,* told of the decision to withdraw them from the 
quarantine duty ‘inasmuch as after two years of operation 
it was felt no considerable improvement was noticeable.’ He 
continued, ‘This, however, was in no way attributable to 
failure on the part of the scouts to do all that was required 
of them.’® The result was not what he expected, as the num- 


1 The operating cost of the various bureaus and offices in some instances, notably 
the bureaus of Civil Service and Prisons, increased 60 to nearly 100 per cent, and 
in the case of the Bureau of Labor nearly 600 per cent. See Appendix XXXI. 

2 Act No. 2303, Philippine Legislature, December 13, 1913. 

3 See Vol. 1, 554. 

4 He said: ‘For more than two years the commanding general of the Philippine 
department permitted the use of the Philippine Scouts by the insular government 
for the purpose of assisting in the animal quarantine, which is imposed in an effort 
to suppress rinderpest. The Philippine Scouts rendered excellent service, and their 
work was thoroughly valued by the officials of the government, and their unfailing 
courtesy and thoughtfulness was appreciated by the people of the municipalities in 
which they served on this never-popular duty, as is evidenced by many resolutions 
from municipal councils thanking the cfficers and enlisted men of the scouts for their 
efforts.’ (Report of the Philippine Commission, 1914, 34.) 

5 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1914, 35. 

The impression received by Governor-General Harrison differed essentially from 
the experience of some officers connected with the Scouts as indicated by the follow- 
ing communications. The Cablenews-American of June 3, 1911, reported: 

‘A telegram received yesterday ...from Major H. E. Ely, Philippine Scouts, 
Dumaguete... conveys the welcome news that the scourge has been abolished in 
Occidental Negros... . 

*_.. The Philippine Scouts, under Major Ely, were called into the work on March 
22nd and these effective little soldiers, together with the companies of Philippines 
Constabulary, immediately formed and preserved a complete quarantine of the in- 
fected district. It was a disagreeable and arduous duty, but the quarantine was 
rigidly maintained and the result speaks for itself in the very satisfactory report 
contained in the telegram received from Major Ely.’ 

In a letter to the Director of Agriculture, quoted in the Manila Times, May 11, 


1912, the governor of Tarlac wrote: 
‘The quarantine of work animals in this province being about to close, because 
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ber of deaths grew from 2787 in 1913 to 35,740 in 1921.! 


there is little rinderpest now here, except one or two cases in the town of Camiling, 
I have the honor to convey to you my gratitude for the exceedingly valuable aid of 
the scout soldiers and the men of your bureau, which has resulted in the eradication 
of the disease in Tarlac. 

‘I also desire to inform you that it is my observation and opinion that the people 
are becoming convinced of the efficiency and necessity for the quarantine which 
prevented greater destruction of their work animals. 

‘Therefore, in the name of all the people of this province and on behalf of the 
members of the provincial board and myself, I sincerely give you heartfelt thanks 
for your efforts during the quarantine and for the good results thereby obtained.’ 

In a later report Governor-General Harrison seemed to have come to the conclu- 
sion that quarantine, after all, had some value, as he said: ‘Quarantine can, and has 
reduced the rinderpest, but it is too much to expect that it can bring about the entire 
elimination of the disease.’ (Report of the Philippine Commission, 1915, p. 42.) 


1 The following figures supplied by the Bureau of Agriculture show the number of 
reported deaths of cattle from rinderpest since 1912: 


LOU S crarewnettiah eae 2,787 L920 erreurs cree 18,911 
WOT ae ers siete 2,715 OF er serene: 35,740 
OO erecenersis. cee 2,305 RSs Peer ere tS 34,306 
LOL Gy emaeretensne ee 18,251 1928 Oe acetate 23,220 
URLs Bec aie cho 6 26,951 LO O4 s cuia + othe 15,350 
OLS Sorercietere eters 15,747 1925 See crores 10,747 
LOL O esheets 11,285 MEY sagoo oo ac 7,470 


It was charged by American veterinaries who were conversant with the situation 
that the actual losses were much heavier than those which found their way into the 
official reports. 


Professor Thomas Lindsey Blayney in The American Review of Reviews for Janu- 
ary, 1916, wrote: ‘The rapid increase of the rinderpest under the régime of Governor- 
General Harrison after the control of the situation had been taken from the Bureau 
of Agriculture and placed under provincial supervision, and certain “economies” of 
administration had been inaugurated, should sober the most enthusiastic advocates 
of immediate wider autonomy.’ 


The Chicago Examiner, September 25, 1916, said: 

‘Among his other achievements in this line, Harrison took the system of animal 
quarantine out of the hands of the Bureau of Agriculture, composed of Americans, 
and put it in the hands of local native officials. 

‘As a result, the rinderpest has destroyed a million dollars’ worth of work animals 
this year in the island of Luzon, and hundreds of native farmers have lost their crops 
on this account. Worse than that, the plague is spreading every day.’ 


The following is taken from the Manila Times of May 17, 1914, and is in reference 
to the spread of rinderpest from four to ten provinces in four months: 

‘With the beginning of the present year the conduct of the campaign against 
rinderpest throughout the Islands was withdrawn from the director of the Bureau of 
Agriculture, and given to the governors of provinces.’ 

After setting forth the result by quoting official figures showing that on January 
19, 1914, there were nine infected municipalities, situated in four different provinces, 
and four months later, on May 14, 1914, there were thirty-six infected un a 
involving ten provinces, the Times continued: 

“It may well be that even this is not the worst, for the fact is that the eee 
of securing information are today more lax than they were at the beginning of the 
year. Thus the figures given for May 14, while they tell the truth, may not tell all 
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The careful plan for the registration of lands was radically 
affected by the removal of the very efficient American Direc- 
tor of Lands and the acceptance of the forced resignation of 
the assistant director. The abolition of the land court and 
the transfer of its duties to the courts of first instance,! in 
spite of their increased number, resulted in many delays.? 
Though the new system was designed in the words of Gov- 
ernor-General Harrison ‘to expedite the registration of land 
titles,’ after it had been in force for only six months he re- 
ported ‘the results so far indicate the necessity, in several 
provinces, of greatly increased attention to cases of land re- 
gistration by judges of first instance.’ * In fact, the records 
show that instead of giving titles to the land at the rate of 
one hundred thousand parcels a year, as had been planned 
and was under way in 1913, the work slowed up, as set forth 
in an earlier chapter, to an extent that resulted in the issu- 
ance of less than that number of titles in the following seven- 
year period. 


of the truth. It is disquietingly possible that the spread of infection has been greater 
than they indicate. 


*,.. Evidence is now available in Manila to show that in the majority of cases 
these men have been fatuously indifferent to the responsibility shouldered upon 
them. They have maintained a quarantine — but on paper only. In practice the 
quarantine system disappeared when they “took hold.” 

‘It should not be forgotten that there are honorable exceptions. Some few of the 
governors are honestly doing their best, and among these the governor of Pampanga 
is notable.’ 

1 Act No. 2347, Philippine Legislature, February 28, 1914. See Chapter VII, 
‘Justice,’ 1, 322. 

2 Land cases took their course with other civil and with criminal cases. When 
returned from the court of first instance they were submitted to the general land 
registration office in Manila, where a further delay occurred. The cases that 
gradually emerged from this office were passed to local provincial registrars, where 
still further delay was incurred before the titles ultimately reached the hands of the 
owners of the land, so that the number of cases reported by the court in no way 
indicates the number of titles that actually reached the hands of the owners of the 
land. 

3 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1914, 41. 

In a letter dated September 6, 1915, to Mr. Patrick Gallagher, editor of the Far 
Eastern Bureau, Governor-General Harrison wrote: “The present administration is 
pushing to the fullest extent the cadastral survey of the islands, and the only limita- 
tion on our work is the ability of the government to finance this great project. By 
the reorganization of the courts during the 1913-14 session of the Legislature, 
additional facilities were provided for expediting the decision of land registration 
cases. (As quoted in the New York Times, November 14, 1915.) 
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Governor-General Harrison retained the highly efficient 
Director of Public Works, Mr. Warwick Greene, for whom 
the Filipinos had a high regard. Public works were pushed to 
completion with marked and, as revenues increased, acceler- _ 
ating rapidity. Especial attention was paid to road building; 
construction of bridges, concrete schoolhouses, and provincial 
buildings; the boring of artesian wells; and the improvement of 
the ports. ‘hese measures were popular with the Filipinos and 
had attained an impetus of popular approval that made it 
easy to secure appropriations and hearty legislative support 
of the work.1 Temporary need of economy before the new 
taxation was imposed had resulted in reducing the force of 
engineers and a temporary slowing up of public works, but 
not to an extent that completely disorganized the bureau. 

During this period there was no tendency on the part of the 
Governor-General or of the Philippine Legislature to slow up 
the work of the Department of Public Instruction. New 
schools were opened, money was appropriated and made avail- 
able for the University, and the enthusiasm of the people in 
general and the legislators in particular for educational pro- 
gress found expression in continued activity along the lines of 
practical and theoretical training. 

Governor-General Forbes and General Pershing in a con- 
ference on the Moro situation in 1912 had reached the deci- 
sion, indicated in an earlier chapter,’ jointly to reeommend to 
the War Department that the time had come for the appoint- 
ment of a civilian governor for the Moro Province to replace 
the Commanding General of the Department of Mindanao, 
who up to that time had also held the position of civil gover- 
nor of the province.’ The ‘Manchu’ law which had recently 


1 The following passage quoted from the Manila Times, August 11, 1915, showed 
the new record of progress in public works: 

‘In all the years of American occupation of the Philippines, the six month period 
between January 1 and June 30, 1915, has been the period of greatest activity in 
public works, and during that time the total certified expenditures and obligations 
for public works, and for roads and bridges, greatly exceeded all previous records 
covering a similar period in the history of the Philippine Islands.’ 

2 See Chapter XV, ‘Moros,’ ante, 28-29. 


3 Governor-General Forbes wrote to President Wilson on March 5, 1913, making 
this recommendation in the following terms: ‘The time has now arrived in the opin- 
ion of General Pershing, now in command, and the undersigned, when a civil govern- 
ment should be established there [Moro Province]. To this end substitutions have 
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been passed by Congress,' limiting the number of years army 
officers could be detailed for other service than with troops, 
made it advisable to appoint civilians also to the positions 
of district governors. : 

Governor-General Harrison fell in with the plan outlined 
above and recommended it to the Secretary of War, and with 
his approval appointed the Executive Secretary, Frank W. 
Carpenter, to succeed General Pershing as Governor of the 
Moro Province upon the completion of his tour of duty on 
December 15, 1913. 

Governor-General Harrison’s administration, while bit- 
terly denounced by Americans doing business in the Islands, 
and especially by those who had served in the government 
before the era of rapid Filipinization, was not without its 
cordial adherents, some of whom were men of high public 
standing, holding positions in which they had access to re- 
liable sources of information. 

In 1915, President Wilson cabled to Governor-General 
Harrison, then sojourning in Baguio: “Please accept my con- 
gratulations upon the success of your administration...’ ” 

The ‘ New York Times’ reported Secretary of War Garrison 
as having said that ‘conditions governmentally considered 
were never better than they are today in the Philippine Is- 
lands,’ and that the government had ‘in the main been car- 
ried out in the most worthy way.’ ® 


been made in the positions of district governor and now only civilians occupy these 
positions, and it is recommended that upon the retirement of General Pershing a 
civilian be appointed to the Governorship of that Province. ... The Moros them- 
selves have come to me to beg that they be allowed to retain their good rulers and 
that frequent changes be no longer the rule.’ 

1 Act of Congress approved August 24, 1912. 


2 President Wilson’s cable read: 
‘March 6, 1915, 
‘Harrison, Baguio. 


‘Please accept my congratulations upon the success of your administration and 
my earnest assurance of belief in a happy and prosperous future for the islands. The 
people of the Islands have already proved their quality, and in nothing more than 
in the patience and self-control they have manifested in waiting for the fulfillment of 
our promises. Continuance in that admirable course of action will undoubtedly 
assure the result we all desire.’ (As quoted in the Philippines Free Press, March 13, 
1915.) 


3 New York Times, November 29, 1915. 
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The later Secretary of War, the Honorable Newton D. 
Baker, cabled Governor-General Harrison on the occasion of 
his retirement: 


On the eve of severing our official relations, I wish to extend my 
congratulations to you on your self-sacrificing work in the Philip- 
pines, and upon the many evidences of good will of the Filipino 
people toward you and America as a result, in a large part, of your 
labor. I wish to assure you likewise of the good will of the War 
Department in your having relieved it of responsibility in a time of 
great pressure .. .' 


The Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs in Washington, 
after visiting the Islands in 1915, reported to the Secretary of 
War: 


The high motives which prompted Governor General Harrison’s 
acceptance of his office have guided his conduct thereof. He has 
labored unceasingly, and as a result of these labors he has gained 
the admiration and respect of the people of the islands. As a conse- 
quence, the excellent state of law and order prevailing in the Chris- 
tian provinces of the Philippine Islands is better assured than it has 
been at any time in the past, while the penetration of schools and 
sanitary work in the portions of the islands inhabited by the wild 
people and Moros, particularly the latter, is beyond the most san- 
guine expectations of two years ago. 

The unfortunate condition existing in the legislature which re- 
sulted in a failure for three years to pass the annual appropriation 
bill and the failure to provide revenues by necessary taxation,” has 
been replaced by a spirit of good will and codperation between the 
two houses. Appropriation bills have been passed promptly, and 
additional taxes. have been imposed to meet the heavy public work 
expenditures which the legislature does not wish to suspend.® 


From observers who cannot be charged with partiality be- 


1 As quoted in a press bulletin published by the Philippine Commission of Inde- 
pendence, Washington, April, 1921. - 

2 The policy of the previous administration had been to keep expenditures within 
its revenues and upon no occasion was any effort made to obtain new taxation or 
increase rates upon previous taxation. A careful scrutiny of the messages of the 
Governor-General to the Legislature during that period will bear out this fact. 


3 Special Report of Brigadier General Frank McIntyre, U.S. Army, Chief, Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, to the Secretary of War on the Philippine Islands, December 1, 
1915, 34. 

The following words appeared in a speech of Commissioner Winfred T. Denison, 
published in the New York Evening Post, September 2, 1914: ‘I believe that the 
Government here was out of sympathy with the people and that he [Governor-Gen- 
eral Harrison] has brought it into sympathy with them. I believe that the Gov- 
ernment here was upside down, and he has turned it right side up.’ 
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cause of direct association with the Democratic government, 
came further words of praise. Ex-Commissioner W. Morgan 
Shuster said: 


The Philippine Islands are to-day better governed than ever be- 
fore in their history. Governor General Francis Burton Harrison, 
in his two and a half years’ stay, has done a great piece of adminis- 
trative work. For the first time the United States has approximated 
successful colonial administration — so far at least as the Philippine 
Insular Government is concerned. 
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Iam convinced that conditions to-day in the Islandsreflect greater 
credit on the American people and the American flag than any which 
have ever existed since my acquaintance with things Philippine.! 


The Anti-Imperialists found much to praise in the adminis- 
tration of Governor-General Harrison. The ‘Springfield Re- 
publican,’? a paper which was noted for extreme anti-imperi- 
alist views, said: 


There is no test of colonial administration comparable with that 
of the prosperity and contentment of the people. The Filipinos 


1 As quoted in the New York Times, April 20, 1916. 

The Honorable W. Morgan Shuster had had several years of experience in the 
Islands. He was Collector of Customs under Governor Taft and Secretary of Public 
Instruction under Governor Smith. He said in a speech delivered in Manila, in 
March, 1916: 

“The situation today in the Philippines, despite the anxiety and the period of 
waiting, should be considered very favorable. Compared to seven years ago, the 
situation here has undergone a miraculous change. Every official in the Government 
should be congratulated for this wonderful constructive achievement. 


*... After making a study of the government which has brought about the 
situation that exists in these islands today, I believe the constructive work of Harri- 
son, Osmefia and the men who have helped them, has worked a miracle in conditions 
as compared with the conditions of seven years ago.’ (As quoted in the New York 
Times, April 16, 1916.) 

A few days later, April 22, the Times commented as follows: ‘The views of Mr. 
W. Morgan Shuster on the efficacy of our present administration of affairs in the 
Philippines are both timely and inspiriting.’ 

Mr. Shuster had held different views at different times as to what was desirable 
for the Filipinos. In July, 1910, he had published in the Journal of Race Develop- 
ment, Vol. 1, No. 1, an article vigorously opposing the granting of independence to 
the Philippine Islands, whereas in the Century Magazine of January, 1914, he had 
published another article strongly advocating independence. These arguments of 
July, 1910, and of January, 1914, were set forth as Shuster, pro, and Shuster, con, 
in the Outlook of March 28, 1914, in an article entitled ‘Shuster versus Shuster: A 
Debate on the Philippines.’ 


2 In its issue of October 20, 1916. 
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“were never more prosperous than they are under Wilson. They 
were never so contented as they are under Wilson. Nowhere is 
there the least hint of insurrection. In the province of the Moham- 
medan Moros civil government has supplanted military rule with 
extraordinary success, and this has been one of the finest achieve- 
ments of Gov.-Gen. Harrison and of Mr. Carpenter, the first civil 
governor of the Moro province. Nothing of the sort was tried under 
previous administrations. ... 


There has been no misgovernment of the Philippine Islands dur- 
ing the Wilson administration. There have been important changes 
in the civil service, but the changes were made in order that office- 
holders from the United States might be supplanted not by other 
Americans, but by Filipinos. Wherever a native could fill an ad- 
ministrative office successfully, the effort of this administration has 
been to give the native a trial in order that Filipinos might be 
trained in positions of responsibility. If the changes have been the 
cause of some loss in pure efficiency, they were still justified because 
they made for contentment among the people with their govern- 
ment while, at the same time, they afforded natives enlarged op- 
portunities for the development of administrative capacity. 


The president and secretary of the Anti-Imperialist League 
sent a letter to Governor-General Harrison, March 18, 1914, 
in which they said: 


... as citizens of the United States, we feel that we are at liberty 
to express the opinions of a large group of like minded persons who 
have admiringly appreciated the success of your difficult and re- 
sponsible administration of Philippine affairs... . 

You have conducted your high office however with calmness and 
dignity but with an inflexible purpose to carry out theinstructions 
of the Executive while the succession of events has entirely justified 
your action ...! 


1 Of such an opinion as this the Manila Times, April 28, 1914, said editorially: 

“These gentlemen of Boston, we must suppose, would have it that Mr. Harrison 
has atoned for sixteen years of American occupation of the Philippines — for a 
system of justice without fear and without favor — for the bringing of education to 
hundreds of thousands — for the stamping out of disease — for the building of roads 
and bridges, and the opening up of great areas to commerce and civilization — for 
peace, and progress — for the right of the many as against the few — for the strong 
hand held out to help the weak. 

“They would have it, we must further believe, that he has made restitution of the 
conditions of an older day — when justice halted — when the masses of the people 
were sunk in ignorance — when disease was rampant and unchecked — when roads 
were trails and bridges were few — when the seven devils of discontent bred revolu- 
tion, and progress was a word unknown — when the intolerant few rode roughshod 
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There can be no doubt of Governor-General Harrison’s 
skill in dealing with the Legislature and in securing the pas- 
sage of measures he wanted. Of this work a Manila paper 
said in 1915: 


On the whole, the Governor General may well be proud of his 
record with the Legislature. He has displayed a parliamentary skill 
in handling the Assembly which no other American chief executive 
has equalled. One may pick flaws in the general appropriation bill; 
one may point out instances where the Assembly’s approval was 
bought with political coin; but one may not,deny that in the main 
purpose of legislation, the providing of funds on which the govern- 
ment may operate, Mr. Harrison has made a great record. 


There is no doubt that for a while at least the Filipinos 
were greatly pleased with the concessions given to them, and 
there resulted an era of good feeling between Filipinos and 
Americans. Proof of this is found in the words of Eleanor 
Franklin Egan, who wrote in 1918: 


For the first time Occupation Day has been celebrated by Fili- 
pinos and Americans alike, with joint ceremony and with mutual 
congratulation and compliment. It was on the whole a most sig- 
nificant day, marking as it did the beginning of the end of the old 
antagonism and ingratitude with which these people, whom we could 
not with honor set adrift, have met every effort we have made to 
benefit and assist them.! 


Commissioner Worcester, usually chary of praise, vigor- 
ously commended the Governor-General’s support of Dr. 
Heiser, Director of Health, on the occasion of certain unjust 
attacks on the part of the Filipinos. Commissioner Worcester 
wrote: 


Gov. Gen. Harrison has proved himself to be a stanch friend of 
sanitation in the Philippine Islands and has given effective support 
to the Bureau of Health during some very trying times, undeterred 
by the fact that this has made a serious drain on his popularity in 
certain quarters.’ 


over the many — when the weak staggered and fell, with none to raise them up and 
help them on. 

“If this is atonement, if this is restitution, and Mr. Harrison is the man who has 
“ done the largest practical part’’ in the work, he should pray to be delivered from 
the friends who would tell the world of it.’ 

1 Saturday Evening Post, January 26, 1918. 

2 From a letter by Dean C. Worcester to the New York Times appearing in its 
issue of April 14, 1914. The letter said in part: 

‘It is pleasanter to be able to praise than to be forced to criticize. I have just 
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Thus comments upon the policy of Governor-General 
Harrison ranged from the extreme of praise by Democrats to 
the most bitter denunciation on the part of his critics.! 

President Wilson gave Governor-General Harrison a fairly 
free hand and, in general, support.?, He did not, however, 
take any steps toward giving the Philippine Islands their in- 
dependence during the period when both houses of Congress 
had Democratic majorities. The World War and the subse- 
quent peace negotiations were fully occupying his attention’ 
at this time. 

The government of the Philippine Islands has compiled 
certain significant statistics indicative of civic advance which 
have been published under the name ‘Progress Barometer.’ 
These include, among other data, figures of imports and ex- 
ports, post and telegraph receipts, bank resources, tonnage of 
inter-island shipping cleared, postal savings bank deposits, 
and aggregate resources of commercial banks. All of these 
show a steady and healthy growth throughout the period of 


received thoroughly reliable information relative to the outcome of the effort to 
discredit Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Director of Health in the Philippines, whose sanitary 
work there has attracted world-wide attention, which I take genuine satisfaction in 
making public. 


‘Dr. Heiser has been recently shamefully maligned and slandered. Filipino 
doctors began to misdiagnose cholera. When he called them to account he was 
bitterly attacked by the native press. At this time Gov. Gen. Harrison took upon 
himself the responsibility for an intensely unpopular order for autopsies, stating that 
it had been issued at his request. 

‘A bill which would have placed the Director of Health practically under the 
control of a “Council of Hygiene”’ and disrupted the sanitary work passed the 
Assembly, but was defeated in the commission. A similar bill, which would have 
taken control of the great Philippine General Hospital from the Director of Health, 
who had labored unceasingly for its establishment, and was very efficiently con- 
ducting it, ran a similar course. 

‘In spite of an indictment against Dr. Heiser containing forty-three counts made 
by an Assembly committee, and of twenty-two additional charges, presented by an- 
other Assembly committee, of alleged irregularities at the leper colony, Dr. Heiser 
has been stanchly supported, and the health structure reared at such a cost of time 
and work still stands firmly.’ 

1 There is no doubt that the large number of Americans separated from govern- 
ment service during his incumbency returned to the United States feeling very bitter 
in regard to their treatment. See also comment in Appendix XXX. | 

2 'The only exception to this was when he took occasion to issue an order cancelling 
certain contracts which Governor-General Harrison as alien property custodian had 
entered upon, and which President Wilson was advised had been disadvantageously 
disposed of without all the required formalities. 
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American administration and some of them show the remark- 
ably stimulating effect upon Philippine activities when the 
markets of the United States were made free to Philippine 
products.! Almost all these lines show steady progress under 
Governor-General Harrison and prove that, however much 
his course may be criticized, it had not resulted in the com- 
plete paralyzation of business or in rendering impossible the 
progressive development of the people. 


1 See Appendix XVI. 


CHAPTER XXII 
GOVERNMENT BY FILIPINOS 


CoNGRESSMAN WiLu1aAM A. Jonss,! after several years of 
effort, finally secured in 1916 the passage by Congress of a 
bill reorganizing the government of the Philippine Islands on 
a basis of greatly extended autonomy. | 

During the consideration of this measure, Senator Clarke, 
of Arkansas, very nearly threw the Islands unprotected upon 
the world by securing the passage by the Senate of an amend- 
ment to the Jones Bill, granting the Filipinos complete 
independence at the end of not less than two and not 
more than four years from the date of the approval of the 
act. The vote on the Clarke amendment was 41 to 41, and 
Vice-President Marshall cast the deciding vote in favor of 
its adoption. The Committee on Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives recommended to the House on April 7, 
1916, the passage of the Jones Bill as passed by the Senate, 
including the Clarke amendment. 

Senator Clarke frankly admitted his amendment was 
solely in the interests of America, and he even stated that he 
would be willing to have Japan ultimately take over control 
of the Islands.’ 

Comment by foreigners competent to judge was strongly 
against this amendment, as, for example, that of Hendrick 
Colijn, of Holland, whom the ‘New York Times’ spoke of as 
‘perhaps the greatest living expert in the government of 
Malay races.’ 3 a 


1 At that time Chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives. He first visited the Islands as a member of the Taft party in 1905, 
and long championed the cause of extension of political power to the Filipinos. 

2 The Boston Herald, January 28, 1916, reported his comment as follows: 

‘Japan, he said, had accomplished much for Korea, and because of racial similar- 
ity would do much in the Philippines. Inasmuch as the United States had made it 
undesirable for the Japanese to get a footing in this hemisphere, he thought the 
United States should be willing to keep out of the Asiatic countries. The manner in 
which Japan could get possession of the Philippines, he said, was a matter for the 
Philippines to settle after they became independent.’ 

3 Hendrick Colijn was reported in the New York Times of February 14, 1916, to 
have made the following comment on the Jones Bill from The Hague: 

“If your Congress passes the Jones bill with the Clarke amendment, giving inde- 
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Evidence of Filipino opposition to the Clarke amendment 
was not lacking, and found expression in numerous telegrams 
and remonstrances to the authorities in Manila and Wash- 
ington.! 


The ‘New York Evening Sun’ said: 


The passage of an act of Congress committing the United States 
to the evacuation of the Philippines in two years or in four or at any 
specific time in the near future would be a criminal blunder.? 


And again a week later: 


No more reckless or mistaken act was ever contemplated than the 
abandonment of the Philippines now or at any time in the next 
generation. It means a brief period of internal disorder and cor- 
ruption, then seizure by one of the nations in need of colonial op- 
portunity. There are no two opinions on the question among those 
who understand it.® 


The ‘Boston Transcript,’ in an editorial on ‘Japan and 
the Philippines,’ said: 


After America, Japan. That is what would inevitably be the dis- 


pendence to the Philippines in 1921, there will certainly be most serious consequences 
— not only in the Philippines but all over the Orient in the possessions of European 
powers. I ought to say rather that there would be most serious consequences; for I 
do not believe that you will grant complete independence to the Philippines now, or 
soon. You cannot.’ 


Writing from London, April 19, 1916, to a former Governor-General of the Islands, 
Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband, the noted Thibetan explorer, said: ‘As a matter 
of hard practical fact, of course you never will be able to leave. But in the mean- 
while the talk of leaving will have done an infinity of harm — and harm to the poor 
Filipinos themselves.’ 

1 The Boston Herald of March 30, 1916, commented: 

*... We are told that numerously signed remonstrances and petitions are pouring 
into the office of the governor general at Manila or are being forwarded to the Philip- 
pine delegates at Washington. The remonstrances, expressed in vigorous terms, are 
directed against. the pending legislation at Washington, which provides for the 
abandonment of the islands and which the Administration is said to be determined 
to force through to enactment. The petitions are for the postponement of all further 
consideration or discussion of so-called “independence”’ for at least twenty years. 

*,.. The signers are not American or other non-Filipino residents. ... They are 
natives of the islands, of intelligence and enterprise, who appreciate the immense 
value of undisturbed American sovereignty over the islands and who wish it main- 
tained. They are, for example, the great sugar planters of the southern provinces, 
who realize that the prosperity and indeed the very existence of their trade depends 
upon continued connection with the United States.’ 

2 In an editorial entitled ‘A Colossal Philippine Blunder,’ January 25, 1916, 


$ Under the caption, ‘A Philippines Blunder or Worse,’ February 3, 1916. 
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position of the Philippines, if the present scheme for scuttling were 
fulfilled.! 


The ‘ New York Times’ quoted a special cable from Manila: 


Popular unrest is growing on account of the increased immigra- 
tion of Japanese. The people are alarmed, and anti-independence 
sentiment is found everywhere. 

The leaders of all the native parties are privately opposed to the 
Clarke amendment.? 


The Clarke amendment not only caused great uncertainty 
among the American officers and employees in the Islands, 
but also, in conjunction with another matter, brought about 
the separation from the service of the very competent and 
high-minded Secretary of War, Lindley M. Garrison, who 
wrote a letter to President Wilson on the 9th of February, 
1916, in which he said: 


I consider the principle embodied in the Clarke amendment an 
abandonment of the duty of this nation and a breach of trust to- 
ward the Filipinos; so believing, I cannot accept it or acquiesce in 
its acceptance. 


On the following day President Wilson replied as follows: 


In reply to your letter of to-day, let me say: 


First, that it is my own judgment that the action embodied in the 
Clarke amendment to the bill extending further self-government to 
the Philippines is unwise at this time, but it would clearly be most 
inadvisable for me to take the position that I must dissent from that 
action should both houses of Congress concur, upon which I must, 
of course, withhold judgment, until the joint action of the two 
houses reaches me in definite form. What the final action of the 
houses will be, no one can at this time certainly forecast. I am now, 


1 Apropos of the Clarke amendment, the Transcript went on to point out the 
commercial advantage which would accrue to Japan in case the Islands fell to her: 

‘Japan now owns a row of islands, beginning with the Kuriles and ending with 
Formosa, which parallels the coast of Asia and forms a barrier through gateways in 
which all commerce must pass from the Pacific Ocean to China. The only non- 
Japanese way of access to that coast is through the Philippine Archipelago. If Japan 
should get possession of those islands, her fence along the Pacific front of Asia would 
be complete, from the Arctic Circle to the equator. All our vessels going across the 
Pacific to China or India would have to seek their destination by passing through 
the “narrow seas” of Japan; through gateways in Japan’s fence, by courtesy of 
Japan.’ (Boston Transcript, March 10, 1916.) 


2 February 12, 1916. 
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of course, engaged in conference with Mr. Jones and others with re- 
gard to the probable action of the House of Representatives in this 
matter and do not yet know what it is likely to be. The one obvious 
thing, it seems to me, is the necessity for calm and deliberate action 
on our part at this time when matters of such gravity are to be de- 
termined, and not only calm and deliberate action, but action which 
takes into very serious consideration views differing from our own. 


On the same date Secretary Garrison wrote to the Presi- 
dent: 


... Itis evident that we hopelessly disagree upon what I conceive 
to be fundamental principles. This makes manifest the impropriety 
of my longer remaining your seeming representative with respect to 
these matters. 

I hereby tender my resignation as secretary of war, to take effect 
at your convenience. | 


In accepting his resignation President Wilson said: 


... There has been no definite action taken yet in either of the 
matters to which your letter of yesterday referred. The whole mat- 
ter is under debate and all the influences that work for clarity and 
judgment ought to be available at this very time.! 


_ The next day the ‘New York Times,’ under the caption 
‘Drop it Altogether,’ commented: 


The President makes it clear that he does not favor the Philip- 
pines bill. He says so in his letter to Mr. Garrison. Sufficient reason 
for his opposition is surely to be found in the attitude of the citizens 
all over the country so clearly indicated in the newspapers. The 
bill has few supporters out of Congress, and none of largeinfluence. 
That the President thinks it can be made acceptable by a provision 
for a form of government to be established in the islands after the 
withdrawal of United States authority is not conceivable. ... 

The bill should be laid aside. It is not to the interest of our wards 
in the Pacific, whom we have undertaken to develop in the arts of 


1 As quoted in the Boston Herald, February 11, 1916. 

The Boston Transcript of February 11, 1916, commented editorially on this cor- 
respondence in the following terms: ‘Were it possible to predicate the action of Mr. 
Wilson today upon his words of yesterday, Mr. Garrison would have been safe in 
assuming that the President would stand by his Secretary of War in the latter’s 
championship of the Philippine and military policies to which the Administration 
was committed. Instead of a ringing letter to that effect the President sent an an- 
swer of evasion couched in the charming language so characteristic of b's style, but 
revealing the disingenuousness so conspicuous in his character. He agrees that the 
Clarke amendment is “unwise,’’ but he thinks it would be “most inadvisable” to 
“dissent” from Congress on the subject.’ 
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civilization, that it should become a law. No date should be speci- 
fied for our withdrawal, while the government under which the 
islanders, according to Brig. Gen. McIntyre, are making good pro- 
gress will suffice for some time to come. The sentiment of this 
country is strongly opposed to the Philippines bill.! 


The Clarke amendment was not destined to survive. It 
was defeated in the House of Representatives very largely 
through the attitude of that wing of the Democrats asso- 
ciated with the Roman Catholic Church.? 

On August 29, 1916, the so-called Jones Bill ? became law. 
It was entitled, ‘An Act to declare the purpose of the people 
of the United States as to the future political status of the 
people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more au- 
tonomous government for those Islands.’ 4 

From an historical point of view the most important part 
of the bill was the declaration of purpose contained in the 
following preamble: 


Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the war with Spain to make it a war of 
conquest or for territorial aggrandizement; and 

Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people of 
the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine 
Islands and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein; and 

Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it is de- 
sirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large 
a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them without, in 
the meantime, impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty 
by the people of the United States, in order that, by the use and 
exercise of popular franchise and governmental powers, they may 
be the better prepared to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy 
all the privileges of complete independence. . . 


This act provides for an elective Philippine Senate as well 
as House of Representatives; it does away wholly with any 
difference in legislative control over the territory inhabited 
by the civilized peoples and that inhabited by the Moros and 
tribal peoples, but provides that the Moros and tribal peoples 


1 February 11, 1916. 2 See post, 373. 


3 Named for its author, Congressman William A. Jones, of Virginia. In the Is- 
lands, in a semi-humorous play on his name, people were apt to speak of this law as 
the ‘Bill Jones.’ 


4 Act of Congress approved August 29, 1916. 
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shall be represented in both houses of the Legislature by 
senators and representatives appointed by the Governor- 
General. The law contains a provision, similar to the one in 
the former organic act, that, in case of failure on the part of 
the Legislature to enact appropriations necessary for the sup- 
port of government, the last preceding appropriations shall 
be deemed to be reappropriated. The Governor-General is 
given a right to veto legislation or items in the appropriation 
bill. Measures passed over the veto by the Legislature are 
subject to veto or approval by the President of the United 
States. The Philippine Senate is given the power to confirm 
or decline to confirm all appointments made by the Governor- 
General,' except of members of the Legislature to represent 
the Moros and tribal peoples. 

The act provides that the Philippine Legislature is author- 
ized to determine the conditions upon which Philippine 
citizenship can be obtained.” It reénacts in its entirety the 
bill of rights of the organic act of August, 1902, with added 
prohibitions against the use of public funds or property for 
the benefit of any religious entity; against polygamous or 
plural marriages; and against the enactment of any law of 
primogeniture. 

Section 5 provides: 


That the statutory laws of the United States hereafter enacted 
shall not apply to the Philippine Islands, except when they spe- 
cifically so provide, or it is so provided in this Act. 


The public domain is placed under the control of the 
Philippine government ‘to be administered or disposed of 
for the benefit of the inhabitants thereof, and the Philip- 


1 This power did not extend to appointments made by the President of the United 
States, which included the Governor-General, Vice-Governor, Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, Insular Auditor, and Deputy Auditor. 


2 The status of the Filipinos was defined by Congress in 1902 (Act approved July 
1, 1902, Section 4) to be ‘citizens of the Philippine Islands and as such entitled to the 
protection of the United States.’ By Act approved March 23, 1912, Congress au- 
thorized the Philippine Legislature to provide by law for the acquisition of Philip- 
pine citizenship. In 1916 the Jones Law in effect reénacted the provisions of the two 
earlier acts, adding, however, a provision under which citizens of the United States 
residing in the Islands became eligible for Philippine citizenship. The Philippine 
Legislature took no action in the matter until March 26, 1920, when it passed what 
is termed ‘The Naturalization Law’ (Act No. 2927). 


7 
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pine Legislature shall have power to legislate with respect 
to all such matters as it may deem advisable; but Acts 
of the Philippine Legislature with reference to land of the 
public domain, timber, and mining, hereafter enacted, shall 
not have the force of law until approved by the President 
of the United States...’} 

It gives the Philippine government the right to enact a 
tariff law, except as to trade between the Islands and the 
United States. Tariff legislation is subject to approval by 
the President of the United States. The levy of export duties 
is prohibited.?, The indebtedness of the Philippine govern- 
ment was limited to $15,000,000.? 

The Legislature is given power to increase the number or 
abolish any of the executive departments except the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

The law provides that ‘the supreme executive power shall 
be vested in an executive officer, whose official title shall be 
‘The Governor-General of the Philippine Islands.” ...He 
shall have general supervision and control of all of the De- 
partments and Bureaus of the Government in the Philippine 
Islands... and shall be commander in chief of all locally 
created armed forces and militia.’ 4 

The law provides specifically for a Vice-Governor who shall 
be the head of the Department of Public Instruction, which 
shall include the Bureaus of Education and Health; and that 
the Vice-Governor ‘may be assigned such other executive 
duties as the Governor-General may designate.’*® It fixes 
a new schedule of salaries ®° for the Governor-General, Vice- 
Governor, and members of the Supreme Court, equivalent to 


1 Section 9. 

* Export duties had been discontinued by the Underwood tariff law in 1913. 

3 This was exclusive of the friar land bonds, $7,000,000, and the obligations of any 
municipality and province, which were limited to seven per cent of the tax valua- 
tion. 

Congress later from time to time passed acts increasing the power of the Phil- 
ippine government to borrow. 

4 Section 21. 5 Section, 23. 

6 Governor-General, $18,000 per annum and ‘the occupancy of the buildings here- 
tofore used’ by the Governor-General ‘with the furniture and effects therein’; Vice- 
Governor, $10,000; Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, $8000; Associate Justices of 
os Supreme Court, $7500 each; Auditor, $6000; Deputy Auditor, $3000. (Section 
29. 
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the reduced figures put in effect by the first appropriation bill 
enacted after the arrival of Governor-General Harrison. 

The Honorable Newton D. Baker, who succeeded Secre- 
tary Garrison as Secretary of War, wrote a letter of instruc- 
tions of date August 18, 1916, to Governor-General Harrison, 
pointing out the heavy responsibilities placed upon the 
Governor-General by the enactment of the Jones Bill. He 
cautioned the Governor-General to admit of no encroachment 
on those powers placed in his hands and warned him to be 
particularly careful and not give the Filipinos the powers 
which Congress had withheld. Secretary Baker called 
Governor-General Harrison’s attention to the fact that, even 
before the extension of these new powers, “Special commit- 
tees, when the assembly was not in session, with clerks and 
offices, were created and given powers which encroached on 
the executive power’ and cautioned him to permit no exten- 
sion of this on the ground that a ‘mistake of that nature once 
made could not be corrected.’ In writing of the fact that 
purely executive powers had been given to the Speaker and 
committees of the Legislature prior to his arrival, he cau- 
tioned the Governor-General: ‘In future we will be saved 
from this particular error by the direct prohibition in the 
new organic act of granting to other than executive officers 
executive functions...’ 4 

And he stated further: ‘The Filipinization in the lower 
grades of the service should continue progressively, not, how- 
ever, overlooking those branches of the service in which pro- 
gress should necessarily be slow; such, for example, as the 
officials of the constabulary, auditors, treasurers, collectors 
of revenue, and positions in the teaching service.’ 

Throughout the Taft régime the line between the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial functions had been carefully 
drawn, except in so far as the Governor-General and the 
members of the Commission who held portfolios had both 
legislative and executive duties, and provincial officials and 
the municipal presidents also held executive and limited 


1 In support of this he quoted a proviso of Section 22 of the Jones Law that reads: 
‘Provided, That all executive functions of the government must be directly under the 
Governor-General or within one of the executive departments under the supervision 
and control of the Governor-General.’ 
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legislative functions. In no case had these officers failed to 
defend their executive or legislative prerogatives against 
encroachments. 

The Speaker of the Assembly had always had executive 
control over the legislative body over which he presided and 
its secretariat. His executive powers stopped there. Re- 
peated efforts had been made by the Assembly to give its 
committees executive functions. Especially had it endeav- 
ored to place the expenditure of the money appropriated for 
irrigation under control of a committee of its members. 

In 1916 the Philippine legislators began a series of progres- 
sive encroachments upon the executive power, and, in spite of 
the injunction of the Secretary of War to permit no such 
encroachments, Governor-General Harrison failed to exercise 
the veto power in a single instance to prevent measures carry- 
ing invasion of the executive power from becoming law. 
These encroachments sometimes took the form of enactments 
of law requiring executive officers, including the Governor- 
General, to obtain the consent of the presidents of the two 
houses of the Legislature before performing certain functions.!. 
They even went so far as to require the Secretary of War to 
obtain the consent of the presidents of the two Philippine 
chambers in regard to the terms on which certain bonds could 
be offered for sale.2 A careful perusal of the restrictions 
sought to be placed upon the executive power by these 
legislative enactments reveals a determination on the part of 
the Philippine leaders to tie the hands of the Governor- 


1 The presiding officers of both houses were given the following functions which 
should properly belong solely to the executive. Their approval was required to 
enable the Philippine National Bank to guarantee bonds of certain corporations 
(Act No. 2747, Philippine Legislature, February 20, 1918); to the proclamation by 
the Governor-General reducing the weight and fineness of Philippine coins, and to 
the issue by the Governor-General of temporary certificates of indebtedness (Act 
No. 2776, May 6, 1918); to the suspension by the Governor-General, upon the initia- 
tive of the Secretary of Finance, of the construction on certain public works projects 
(Act No. 2786, December 21, 1918); to the transfer of unexpended portions of cer- 
tain appropriations by the department secretary (Act No. 2980, February 21, 1921); 
to action by the Governor-General in connection with the issue by a province and 
sundry municipalities of bonds for permanent public improvements (Act No. 3222, 
September 16, 1925). 

2 Act No. 2780, Philippine Legislature, May 29, 1918, authorized the issue of 
Philippine government bonds at a rate of interest to be agreed between the Secretary 
of War, the Governor-General, and the presiding officers of the two houses. 
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General and place in their own hands the ultimate power in 
dealing with many important executive matters. 

The Legislature further enacted laws placing certain im- 
portant powers, properly within the province of the Gov- 
ernor-General, in the hands of lesser officers, usually secre- 
taries of departments.! There is no doubt that these acts of 
the Legislature were contrary to the spirit and to the letter 
of the fundamental law under which they were operating, 
and were enacted with the delibcrate intention of taking 
power away from American officers and placing it in the 
hands of the Filipinos. A conspicuous example of this is to 
be found in the dismemberment of the Bureau of Health, 
which was required by the provisions of the Jones Law to be 
under the Secretary of Public Instruction, who was also Vice- 
Governor and an appointee of the President. Many of his 
important functions regarding the health service were taken 
away and transferred to the secretary of another depart- 
ment.” 

They even went so far in 1919 as to enact legislation 
endeavoring to limit to ‘matters of general policy’ the super- 
vision and control which Congress provided the Governor- 
General should have over all departments and bureaus of the 
government.® In the same act the Legislature provided: 


1 For example, the Secretary of the Interior was given the power previously held 
by the Governor-General to suspend the effects of the general revision of assessment 
for land tax (Act No. 2974, February 24, 1921); and the control of the employees of 
the city of Manila was taken away from the Governor-General by an act providing 
that the suspension or removal by the mayor of any of his appointees ‘shall be ap- 
pealable to the Department Head, whose determination of the matter shall be final’ 
(Act No. 2991, February 26, 1921). 


2 These functions included the administrative supervision of the Southern Islands 
Hospital, the Public Welfare Board, and the Boards of Dental Examiners, Medical 
Examiners, Examiners for Nurses, Optical Examiners, and Pharmaceutical Ex- 
aminers and Inspectors. 

8 “Section 1. Section seventy-four of the Administrative Code is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 74. Departmental organization. — All executive functions of the Philippine 
Government shall be directly under the Executive Department, subject to the super- 
vision and control of the Governor-General in matters of general policy. The 
Departments are established for the proper distribution of the work of the Executive, 
for the performance of the functions expressly assigned to them by law, and in order 
that each branch of the administration may have a chief responsible for its direction 
and policy. Each Department Secretary shall assume the burden and responsibility 
of all activities of the Government under his control and supervision. 

*“¥For administrative purposes the Governor-General shall be considered the De- 
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Initiative of the Department Head. — Executive orders, regula- 
tions, decrees, and proclamations relative to matters under the 
supervision or jurisdiction of a Department, the promulgation 
whereof is expressly assigned by law to the Governor-General, shall, 
as a general rule, be issued upon proposition and recommendation 
by the respective Department.! 


This is typical of many instances of the Governor-General 
being required to perform his duties upon recommendation 
of, or with the consent of, one or another of his subordi- 
nates.? This was in conformity with the programme of mak- 
ing the Philippine government in so far as possible a parlia- 
mentary one. 

The Filipinos laid great stress upon having a parliamentary 
form of government, based upon the English model rather 
than upon the American where the lines are drawn sharply 


partment Head of the Bureau of Audits, the Bureau of Civil Service, and of all other 
offices and branches of the service not assigned by law to any Department.” 


“Section 2. Section seventy-nine of the Administrative Code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec. 79 (C). Power of direction and supervision. —'The Department Head shall 
have direct control, direction, and supervision over all Bureaus and offices under his 
jurisdiction and may, any provision of existing law to the contrary notwithstanding, 
repeal or modify the decisions of the chiefs of said Bureaus or offices when advisable 
in the public interest.’”’’ (Act No. 2803, Philippine Legislature, February 28, 1919.) 


1 Act No. 2803, Philippine Legislature, February 28, 1919, Section 2, amending 
Section 79 (A) of the Administrative Code. 


2 Among the significant encroachments of this character upon the powers of the 
Governor-General were the following: 

An appropriation of $1,000,000 for the construction of various public buildings 
was to be distributed by the Secretary of Commerce and Communications (Act No. 
2736, February 15, 1918), Section 4 of this same act providing that in the event of 
probable insufficiency of revenue, on the initiative of the Secretary of Finance, with 
the recommendation of the department secretaries acting jointly, the Governor- 
General might suspend the construction of any specified project “until otherwise 
ordered by the Legislature’; 

The designation of depositories of Philippine government funds in the United 
States and the designs of paper currency to be approved by the Governor-General 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary of Finance (Act No. 2776, Philippine 
Legislature, May 6, 1918); 

The classification of lands and the opening of the public domain to settlement to 
be upon the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture and Natural Resources 
(Act No. 2874, Philippine Legislature, November 29, 1919); 

The rate to be charged by the Bureau of Supply for its services to be fixed in the 
discretion of the department secretary (Act No. 2875, December 28, 1919). 
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between the executive and legislative functions. They in- 
sisted that the secretaries of departments! should be re- 
sponsible to the Legislature, and in furtherance of this con- 
ception of the fundamental structure of government they 
required by law that the term of secretaries of departments 
should expire with the convening of each new legislature and 
that these officers should then be reappointed or new secre- 
taries appointed, their idea being by this device to enforce 
a party government and make it possible for the Senate, by 
exercising its right of disapproving appointments made by 
the Governor-General, to compel the appointment of men 
pertaining to the dominant party. It was not long before the 
Senate began making use of its power of confirmation of 
appointments made by the Governor-General to force the 
Filipinization of the service. With succeeding years the 
practice grew of declining to confirm the appointment of any 
but Filipinos to most positions in the government. 

In October, 1918, a Council of State was organized by 
executive order of Governor-General Harrison ‘to advise him 
on matters of importance affecting the welfare of the coun- 


1 The first important act passed by the Legislature under the powers granted by 
the Jones Law was the reorganization of the departments of the executive branch of 
the government (Act No. 2666, Philippine Legislature, November 18, 1916) to 
secure ‘a more logical and scientific regrouping of bureaus and offices,’ as claimed in 
1922 by the Philippine Parliamentary Mission to the United States. (House Docu- 
ment No. 511, 67th Congress, 4th Session, pp. 20-21.) The four departments of 
Interior, Commerce and Police, Finance and Justice, and Public Instruction, were 
reorganized as six, namely — Interior, Public Instruction, Finance, Justice, Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources, and Commerce and Communications. This provided 
two additional posts of high rank and emoluments. An under secretary was pro- 
vided for each department, thus creating six new officers in rank and salary superior 
to the directors of the most important bureaus. 

This same act prescribed that all secretaries of departments, except the Secretary 
of Public Instruction, who is a presidential appointee, shall be citizens of the Philip- 
pine Islands and have resided in the Islands continuously during the three years 
next preceding appointment, and be not less than thirty years of age. They shall be 
appointed at the beginning of each Legislature by the Governor-General, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, and shall hold office, unless removed sooner, until 
their successors shall have been appointed and qualified. The act also provided that 
the secretaries of departments may be called and shall be entitled to be heard by 
either of the two houses of the Legislature on matters pertaining to their depart- 
ments, unless the Governor-General shall in writing state that the public interest 
requires otherwise. 

For discussion of these matters from the Filipino point of view, see Maximo M. 
Kalaw: The Present Government of the Philippines, 15 ff., Manila, 1921. 
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try.’! This Council comprised the presiding officers of both 
houses of the Legislature and the secretaries of the executive 
departments. The Governor-General presided and Speaker 
Osmefia of the House of Representatives was vice-chairman 
of this body. Following the creation of the Council of State, 
the trend of legislation was to vest in the Council powers 
which previously had been in the hands of the presidents of 
the two houses of the Legislature. 

A study of the laws of this period, 1918-21, reveals that, in 
addition to the functions that Governor-General Harrison 
later described as really legislative, the Council of State was 
given many functions really executive.” ‘This was especially 
notable during the period between the election and the inau- 
guration of President Harding.® 

The Council of State having been created by executive 
order could, of course, be abolished in the same way at the 


1 Report of the Governor-General, 1918, 6. 

2 By Acts Nos. 2868 and 2869, July 30, 1919, the Council of State was authorized 
to consent to action by the Governor-General penalizing the monopoly of rice and 
prohibiting the export of rice; by Act No. 2908, March 23, 1920, to intervene in the 
issue of bonds to the amount of $6,000,000 for Manila port works; by Act No. 2924, 
March 25, 1920, to approve the action of the Secretary of Finance authorizing the 
National Bank to issue temporary notes; by Joint Resolution No. 1, February 24, 
1920, to consent to the issue by the Governor-General of regulations for aerial navi- 
gation; by Act No. 2931, April 6, 1920, jointly with the presiding officers of both 
houses to intervene as to a new bond issue for irrigation systems; and by Act No. 
2993, February 28, 1921, to approve the temporary prohibition by the Governor- 
General of the importation of rice, and the lifting of such prohibition. 

3 Powers granted to the Council of State in the appropriation act for 1921, Act No. 
2935, January 15, 1921, significant for being passed clearly in the expectation of a 
change of administration, were as follows: To make rules and select persons for ap- 
pointment to scholarships in the United States or foreign countries; to approve the 
disbursement of ‘public calamity funds’ by the Secretary of the Interior; to grant 
additional compensation to government employees detailed for service with the cen- 
sus; to approve the distribution and disbursement by the Secretary of the Interior 
of funds appropriated for public charity; to authorize service contracts for American 
teachers for a period of not more than two years; to approve the disbursement of 
appropriations for normal schools on recommendation of the Secretary of Public In- 
struction; to approve the transfer of insular appropriations as aid to provinces or 
municipalities for schools; to determine whether or not to transfer the Mint to the 
Bureau of the Treasury and to create the additional position of division chief; to 
compromise or release any claim or pending liability in excess of $100.000 for service 
rendered by the Bureau of Lands to any branch of the government; to approve the 
disbursement of appropriation for ‘salaries of technical employees’; to authorize the 
purchase of automobiles for ‘Benguet automobile line’; and to approve disburse- 
ments of appropriations for commercial agencies and publicity work in the United 
States and other countries. 
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discretion of the Governor-General. Having in view the 
prospective change in régime in 1921, the Legislature under- 
took to perpetuate this serious encroachment upon the 
powers of the executive. In his last report Governor-General 
Harrison made the following statement of the matter: 


... Members of the opposition party in the legislature have 
maintained that this body [Council of State] has no legal existence 
and that it exercises undue control over the legislature. The under- 
signed, while believing that the Council of State is of undoubted 
great value to the executive and productive in general of greatly in- 
creased harmony between the executive and legislative branches, 
has been unwilling to approve the suggestion that this extra- 
constitutional body be established by law in order not to tie the 
hands nor to appear to limit the constitutional powers of his succes- 
sor. As the matter now stands, the next Governor General may, by 
executive order, abolish the Council of State, change its existing 
membership, or add greatly to the numbers thereof to include 
additional persons whom he may wish to nominate as his regular 
advisers upon public matters. The legislature has, however, in 
numerous recent enactments, given to the Council of State the 
authority to exercise in detail functions really legislative, such as 
the allotment of appropriations, the fixing of rates and the division 
of duties. In view of the present uncertainty of the future, the legis- 
lature has just passed a law decreeing that in all existing statutes in 
which the Council of State is given powers, this shall be construed to 
mean a committee composed of the Governor General, the Secre- 
taries of Department, the presidents of both houses and three addi- 
tional members of each house, elected by the members thereof. 
This secures the stability of existing legislation and leaves the next 
Governor General free to deal with the Council of State as he 
wishes.! 


The government, beginning in 1916, embarked upon 
various enterprises usually left, according to best American 
practice, to private initiative. The voting control of the 
stock of the corporations formed for these purposes, at first 
vested in the Governor-General, was soon placed in the hands 
of a committee of three, consisting of the Governor-General 
and the presidents of the two chambers of the Legislature. 
This committee was later known as the Board of Control. 
As the government entered more and more into business by 
successive purchases of existing corporations, such as the 


1 Report of the Governor-General, 1920, 17. 
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railroad ! and hotel, and the creation of new ones, such as the 
Philippine National Bank, National Development Company, 
National Coal Company, National Cement Company, and 
others,” the responsibilities of those exercising voting control 
of the stock increased and the presiding officers of the two 
houses obtained intervention in executive matters out of 
keeping with the spirit of American institutions.? The Board 
of Control appeared definitely by name in the revised charter 
of the National Bank,‘ the original charter having vested the 
power of voting stock in the Governor-General.® It is note- 
worthy that this revision is dated January 30, 1921, after the 
election in the United States had assured a Republican Presi- 
dent and Republican majorities of both houses of Congress, 
but before President Harding had taken office. 

In November, 1926, acting upon the advice of the At- 
torney-General of the United States, Governor-General 
Wood by executive order ® abolished the Board of Control 


1 After the purchase of the Manila Railroad Company by the government, the 
president of the Senate was for some years president of the company. 

2 The Philippine National Bank, the National Coal Company, the National 
Cement Company, and the National Development Company were authorized by 
the Legislature and organized. The National Petroleum Company and the National 
Iron Company were authorized but not organized. The Legislature also authorized 
corporations for the promotion of the merchant marine and appropriated $5,000,000 
for expenditure in this connection (Act No. 2754, February 23, 1918), but no further 
action appears to have been taken. 


’ For example, Act No. 2923, Philippine Legislature, March 24, 1920, granted the 
committee of the Governor-General and the presiding officers of both houses stated 
powers with reference to the Philippine Railway Company; and Act No. 3066, March 
16, 1923, amended the powers of the Bureau of Audits with reference to jurisdiction 
over accounts of corporations and authorized the appointment by the Insular Au- 
ditor, subject to the approval of the Board of Control, of a representative in a cor- 
poration in which the government owned the majority of stock. 

* Act No. 2938, Philippine Legislature, January 30, 1921. 

> The extent to which the Board of Control, composed as has been seen with a 
majority of legislative officers and able to outvote the Governor-General on every 
point, was given executive intervention is clearly set forth in the decision of April 1, 
1927, by the Philippine Supreme Court in the National Bank Case: The Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands vs. Gregorio Agoncillo et al, No. 27225, Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands. The decision stated that ‘it should be recalled that 
the original statute vested the voting power of the stock owned by the Government 
in the bank exclusively in the Governor-General, which was legal, while the amend- 
ments found invalid, without express repeal, attempted to transfer this power to an 
illegally constituted Board of Control.’ (As quoted in the Manila Daily Bulletin, 
April 2, 1927.) 

6 Executive Order No. 37, November 9, 1926. 
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on the ground that the law creating it was constitutionally 
void. His action was sustained by a powerfully worded 
decision of the Philippine Supreme Court in April, 1927. 
Since that time the management of these administrative 
matters has pertained to the administrative head of the 
government. In the course of this decision the principle is 
set forth: ‘The legislature cannot lawfully exercise powers 
which are in their nature essentially executive or judicial. 
The legislature cannot make a law and then take part in its 
execution or construction.’ ? The decision of the Philippine 
Supreme Court was confirmed by the United States Su- 
preme Court early in 1928. 

Not only did the government embark upon the practice of 
extensive ownership in public utilities and in enterprises 
usually left by American practice to private initiative, but 
also, early in 1921, it went on record, by means of a joint 
resolution of both houses of the Legislature, that it was its 
general policy to obtain control of public utilities whenever 
they could be obtained under favorable conditions and funds 
were available.’ 

A glance at the table in Chapter VI showing the revenues 
of the insular government ‘ reveals that the period 1916-21 
was one of great prosperity and of rapidly increasing revenue. 
In fact the increase in government revenues justified the 
legislators embarking upon a much more ambitious pro- 
gramme of governmental expenditure. As will be noted 
later, important new public works were undertaken and a 
greatly extended educational programme found its way into 

1 The following, cited in the National Bank case, is an extract from the Philippine 
Supreme Court’s decision in the National Coal Company case (The Government of 
the Philippine Islands vs. Milton E. Springer et al, No. 26979): ‘We have no hesitancy 
in concluding that so much of section 4 of Act 2705, as amended by section 2 of Act 
2822, as purports to vest the voting power of the government-owned stock in the 
National Coal Company in the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 


of Representatives, is unconstitutional and void.’ (As reported in the Manila Daily 
Bulletin, April 2, 1927.) 


2 As quoted in the Manila Daily Bulletin, April 2, 1927. 

§ Joint Resolution No. 6, February 21, 1921. 

It was typical of the Filipino attitude at this time that the presiding officers of 
both houses were authorized to appoint a committee to receive propositions for the 


purchase of the Manila street railway and lighting system. The executive seems to 
have been wholly ignored. 


4 See Vol. 1, 244. 
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the budget. It is to be noted, however, that the legislators 
did not fail to increase their own perquisites to a marked 
degree. Although legislation did not specifically provide for 
paid committees to sit when the Legislature was not in ses- 
sion, yet the appropriation bills were so drawn as to give 
great latitude to the presidents of both houses in the matter.! 
It is common knowledge that such committees grew in 
number to a point where they came to be an abuse and 
menaced the representative character of the government, as, 
by withholding appointments from paid committees, the 
president of either house could make things difficult for 
legislators who did not vote as desired. | 

The annual cost of the Philippine Assembly,? starting at 
about $280,000 in 1908, ran along at somewhere about $220,- 
000 until 1914, the first year when both the Assembly and 
Commission had Filipino majorities, when the expenditures 

1 The following clause quoted from the Senate section of the appropriation act for 
1917 is in point: ‘ Expenses of authorized investigations by the Senate or committees 
thereof on official business...’ A similar clause appeared in the appropriation for 


the House of Representatives. (Act No. 2672, Philippine Legislature, December 29, 
1916.) 


2 Cost oF THE PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE 
[Sources: Reports of the Auditor.] 


Commission to October, Assembly to October, 


Year 1916; Senate thereafter | 1916: House of Repre- Total 
sentatives thereafter 


FOQS Grier paren siasia erate tell Wl MMR Rtseae tens $279,385 .96 


OOO Mayereasieaa sin cers ceeicvere| (mM TM Rers eters 207,144.18 57) li tere 
PR oa ein emtcrcomiyolbe |) tating 137,279.64.) 77-7) ae eens eaters 
Se ines emo oman On | Hobie 232.525.0170) 0 in rete 
OL Oat aie se eh teiatonie ater an Oa Mime acest 226,230.32) .5 9 () 0 Saar 
TL OUS tReet craks oe ers uetanie ise te | ll Maan URED een ote 219;465:60 ("9s | eee aerate 
OU As reas t Beatawtaus lsveitsta"o oie tate |W eee aM aoe cet 262;865.60 0) 105] Seen eerie 
ADL OG sis eee seein pare $79,205 .38 245,637 $324,843 . 36 
LO UG se Cah eat oa ent, a el inter ale 140,623 .24 278,839. 419,463 .04 
ICY Ca dines mieeronyiee aysauis 175,206.14 304,892. 480,098 .30 
LO US raiateter Neenah sre cnet siete ate 212,170.59 303,837. 516,008 .16 
LOUD Ce cpearrerscnstelsesserets 328,740 .93 471,472. 800,213.65 
LOR Oeics ievscetern cusiereieie sie 310,092.35 444,339 . 754,431 44 
OD PER becca ate letersi oc 401,055.52 513,525. 914,581.11 
te ean acl dea 8 Seibel P 410,493 .90 738,841 . 1,149,334. 98 
UE Rio ed Ghia baad becoor 331,237 .80 613,712. 944,950 .42 
ODA Recta euate Sh apoiete teats (eae = 314,556 . 40 604,819. , 919,376.14 
DA Be AB a8 Soot eoee 281,930.90 536,084. 818,015.77 
LOU Ger denser eiaencl ators 300,078 .46 565,989. 866,067.98 
LOST aang see Ke 356,725 .00 640,626. 997,351.50 


a The Assembly was organized during the fiscal year 1908. 

b Before 1915 part of the expense of the Commission — clerk hire, printing, travelling expenses, etc. 
— was included, but not segregated, in the accounts of the Executive Bureau, and therefore the total 
expense of the Commission for these years cannot be stated exactly. However, the total salaries of 
Commissioners and their secretarial force averaged about $62,000 a year, and other expenses about 
$18,000, making an average annual total of about $80,000. 

¢ Beginning with 1919 expenditures by the two houses of the Legislature included the expense of in- 
dependence missions and propaganda. 

4 Amounts stated for 1927 are those appropriated by Act No. 3340, the Auditor’s report of expendi- 
tures not being available. 
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increased about twenty per cent. With the creation of the 
Senate under the Jones Law, the cost of the Legislature in- 
creased to $480,000 in 1917, and that again has more than 
doubled in the ensuing ten years, the appropriation for 1927 
reaching nearly a million dollars. 

The changes in the secretarial forces allowed the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House make an interest- 
ing study. In 1917, the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House each had one private secretary at $1750 a year. . 
This sufficed until 1919, when the President of the Senate 
was allowed a secretary in addition to his private secretary. 
In 1925, he had one private secretary, one assistant private 
secretary, one chief secretary, one secretary, and one assist- 
ant secretary. For the same year the Speaker of the House 
had one private secretary and one secretary. In 1927, the 
President of the Senate was reduced to two secretaries and 
the Speaker of the House retained the same number. 

The appropriation act for 19171 and those for following 
years give the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House extraordinary powers over their appropriations. In 
the act for the fiscal year 1921, the Legislature made these 
provisions permanent legislation in the following form: 

The presiding officer of both Houses shall have power to create, 
abolish, divide, or consolidate positions or items of the appropria- 
tions authorized for their respective Houses; grant the bonuses 
authorized by law to the positions so created, divided or consoli- 
dated; transfer the appropriations for any item, or part thereof, to 
another, or use any unexpended balances of previous appropria- 
tions made for their respective Houses by general or special act, for 


other purposes, in the interest of the efficiency of the service, any 
other provisions of law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Careful scrutiny of this clause reveals the extraordinary 


1 Act No. 2672, Philippine Legislature, December 29, 1916. 


2 Act No. 2935, Philippine Legislature, January 15, 1921, Section 18. 

It is interesting to note that when the Commission and Assembly were endeavor- 
ing to reach an agreement on appropriation bills in 1913, one of the principal points 
made by the representatives of the Assembly was an insistence upon the repeal of 
a power previously granted to the Governor-General to use unexpended balances of 
previous appropriations to prevent the necessity of a deficiency bill. The powers 
which he had held under the authority of Act No. 1902, Philippine Legislature, May 
18, 1909, were much less in scope than the powers granted by the clause quoted 
above to the presiding officers of the two houses, although the amounts involved 
in the former grant to the Governor-General were larger. 
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extent of the powers granted to these officers. They could use 
the funds appropriated for the Legislature for any purpose 
they saw fit, whether specifically mentioned in the appropria- 
tion bill or not, the only limitation put upon these public 
moneys being that they be used for objects which, in the 
discretion of these officers, promoted ‘the efficiency of the 
service.’ 

It was hardly to be expected that the Filipinos would 
realize the importance of paying adequate salaries for the 
higher positions in the government. Their whole training 
during Spanish days, as has been set forth at length in earlier 
pages, was one of low salaries eked out by perquisites of of- 
fice the receipts from which never appeared in published ac- 
counts. The rates which Americans knew it was necessary 
to pay in order to get first-class executives continued to look 
very high to the Filipinos, nor did they realize the extent of 
the relief given the community by the abolition of fees and 
exactions. 

Up to 1913, the salaries paid to bureau chiefs averaged 
about $6000 a year. The highest paid was the Executive 
Secretary receiving $9000; the Director of Public Works 
received $7500, and some of the lesser bureau chiefs, such as 
those of Civil Service and Labor, had less than the average. 
It was difficult to secure for these salaries Americans of the 
class required for this work and it was only at personal 
sacrifice on the part of some very able and patriotic-minded 
Americans that the positions came to be adequately filled. 
The outcry against these salaries was unceasing, and it has — 
been told how Governor-General Harrison in the early days 
of his administration lent himself to the Filipino point of 
view by a horizontal cut. Even that reduced the salaries 
only ten per cent. 

The scale of salaries established by the Filipinos has been 
the pitifully inadequate maximum of $3600 for such officers 
as the Insular Collector of Customs and the Director of 
Public Works.! The difficulty of securing the right men for 


1 A single error of judgment on the part of either of these officers might cost the 
government ten times their salary any day of the year, as, for example, in the one 
matter of securing the right kind of cement for public buildings, many of which 
have been constructed for sums running into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
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some positions is met in some cases by contracts under which 
certain American officers have been retained at the old figure 
of $6000, and perhaps in a few instances at higher rates. In 
1919 and 1920, to meet unusual cost of living, the Legislature 
provided a bonus of twenty-five per cent on the lower salaries 
and fifteen per cent on salaries above $1200 with certain 
exceptions. ‘The legislators did not, however, vote them- 
selves a bonus.! 

The Legislature consistently adhered to the policy of 
compelling all receipts of all bureaus to be covered back into 
the treasury and used only when directly appropriated.? An 
exception to this rule is a provision to pay for the administra- 
tion of friar lands out of the receipts.’ 

In 1916, the increased price of silver caused the Philippine 
government to sell to the government of British India and 
to Chinese interests fifteen million silver pesos from the silver 
certificate reserve fund, the price received giving a profit of 
nearly a million dollars to the Philippine government. By 
this operation there was substituted a gold equivalent for 
the silver withdrawn, with a corresponding reduction in the 
required amount of the gold standard fund, the purpose of 
which was to maintain the parity of the bullion and face 
values of the silver coinage. The gold thus substituted for 


the silver reserve was placed on interest-bearing deposit in 
banks in the United States.* 


1 In addition to the members of the Legislature, those excluded from the bonus 
were department secretaries and officers and employees of the Census Bureau. 
(Act No. 2875, Philippine Legislature, December 28, 1919, and Act No. 2785, Philip- 
pine Legislature, December 21, 1918.) 


2 The appropriation act for 1921 required that thereafter all income accruing to 
bureaus and offices shall be deposited with the general unappropriated funds of the 
insular government. (Act No. 2935, Philippine Legislature, January 15, 1921,) 

3 Act No. 2550, Philippine Legislature, January 22, 1916, and Act No. 2785, 
Philippine Legislature, December 21, 1918. 

4 Report of the Governor-General, 1916, 18. 

In 1917, the authorization by the Act of Congress of July 23, 1906, for the substi- 
tution of gold coin of the United States in the silver certificate reserve fund to an 
amount not exceeding sixty per cent of the total reserve was exceeded by the substi- 
tution of gold for silver to the extent of eighty-one per cent of the total reserve, the 
reasons given being the increase of about one hundred per cent in the circulation 
during the years 1915-17, and the greatly increased bullion value of silver. This 
latter circumstance brought the bullion value of the silver peso coin to 1.22 pesos, 
which was met by a reduction of the amount of silver in Philippine coins and the is- 
sue of one-peso notes by the Philippine National Bank. The silver peso was now fixed 
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By the same act the gold standard fund and silver certifi- 
cate fund were consolidated into a single fund termed ‘Cur- 
rency Reserve Fund,’ which was to serve for the maintenance 
of the parity of the Philippine silver peso with the gold peso, 
and also for the redemption of treasury certificates. 

The careful protection given to the gold standard fund by 
the law enacted by the American Commission, requiring that 
no more than twenty-five per cent of this fund should be 
deposited in any one bank in the United States, was changed 
by the Filipino Legislature by removing the restriction in 
favor of the Philippine National Bank, into which unsound 
institution these funds were gradually transferred with 
disastrous results.! 


at twenty grams of silver 800 fine, the fractional silver currency was reduced to the 
fineness of 750, and the Governor-General was authorized, with the consent of the 
presiding officers of both houses of the Legislature, to reduce the amount of silver in 
the peso and in the fractional silver currency proportionately; greater reductions in 
the nickel and copper coins were likewise authorized. (Act No. 2776, Philippine 
Legislature, May 6, 1918.) 

During the latter half of the World War, difficulty was experienced in securing a 
sufficient supply of subsidiary coinage from the United States, and during the latter 
part of 1917, paper currency in denominations of less than one peso, prepared by 
local engravers, was issued as an emergency measure by the Philippine National 
Bank and later withdrawn as subsidiary silver became available. The bullion value 
of the silver peso reached 1.36 pesos in 1919, and special efforts were made by the 
government to prevent exportation. (Report of the Governor-General, 1919, 17.) The 
demand for coins of smaller denominations increased, and the Philippine govern- 
ment established its own mint at Manila but was unable to secure the necessary 
machinery and technical personnel to begin operation until July 15, 1920. 

1 The act (Act No. 2776, Philippine Legislature, May 6, 1918) provided that the 
currency reserve fund should be held in the treasury at Manila or might be kept on 
deposit with branches of the Philippine treasury in the United States which were to 
be designated depositories among the Federal Reserve Banks. This law required 
that the currency reserve fund should not, at any time, be less in amount than the 
nominal value of the treasury certificates in circulation or available for circulation, 
plus fifteen per cent of the money of the government of the Philippine Islands in 
circulation and available for circulation, exclusive of the silver certificates in circula- 
tion protected by gold reserve. To maintain the fund at such amount there were 
automatically to be appropriated from general funds of the insular treasury such 
amounts as might be necessary, or temporary certificates of indebtedness might be 
issued to provide required amounts when the transfer of general funds was deemed 
inadvisable. The act imposed the limitation that not more than twenty-five per cent 
of the currency reserve fund should be deposited with any single depository in the 
United States, except branches of the Philippine National Bank. This exception 
later proved to be a menace to the financial stability of the Philippine government. 

Further affecting the stability of the currency and consequently of the financial 
structure of government, the Legislature in January, 1921, with the approval of 
President Wilson, again amended the currency law, fixing the reserve fund at ‘sixty 
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One unfortunate effect of the financial situation into which 
the operations of the National Bank plunged the Philippine 
treasury’ was a breakdown in exchange during the heavy 
demand in 1919. The government had recourse to relief by 
issuing temporary certificates of indebtedness and selling 
public works bonds. The exchange difficulty continued dur- 
ing 1920, the rate being raised to eleven per cent for tele- 
graphic transfers.’ 

A period of deflation ensued; the banks raised their rates 
of interest and pressure was brought to bear for liquidation 
of accounts. Heavy importations resulted in an unfavorable 
trade balance,’ and in 1921 the rate of exchange rose to six- 
teen per cent. 


per cent of the nominal value of the Treasury certificates in circulation up to a total 
circulation of one hundred twenty million pesos [$60,000,000], and one hundred per 
cent of such circulation in excess of one hundred twenty million pesos, increased by 
the proceeds of such certificates of indebtedness as may be sold.’ (Act No. 2939, 
January 28, 1921.) This action appears to have been an attempt to adjust the situa- 
tion in the Philippine treasury, as the more than $21,500,000 withdrawn from the 
redemption fund of the paper currency and from the currency reserve were used to 
cover deposits of government funds, amounting to more than $17,850,000, which 
could not be withdrawn from the Philippine National Bank, and loans covering ex- 
_ penditures already made by the city of Manila and other branches of government. 
Of the amount corresponding to the bank deposits, nearly $13,500,000 were used to 
make adjustments in the treasury accounts covering the large investment made by 
purchases of stock in the Philippine National Bank, the Manila Railroad Company, 
and the National Development Company. (Report of the Governor-General, 1921, 114.) 

On December 31, 1918, the currency reserve fund amounted to $56,274,604.37, of 
which $4,507,181.82 was in the treasury, $5,130,763 in long time loans to the Manila 
Railroad Company and to the insular, provincial, and municipal governments; and 
of the remainder, which was with depositories in the United States, $38,785,303 was 
’ deposited in the New York City branch of the Philippine National Bank. (Report 
of the Governor-General, 1918, 124, 127.) 


1 The New York Tribune said on February 26, 1921: 

“In an effort to strengthen the bank the Philippine government has increased the 
capital to 50,000,000 pesos, or about $25,000,000. It was formerly 20,000,000 pesos. 
Illustrating the ills of the management of the bank and the handling of Philippine 
fiscal affairs, some months ago there was deposited with the bank by the treasurer of 
the islands nearly $38,000,000. This was part of the gold standard reserve fund of 
the Philippine government. The deposit was made without the approval of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs here. As a matter of fact, officials here say flatly it should 
not have been done. This operation has decreased the power of the government of 
the Philippines to sell exchange on New York and maintain the peso at a parity. 
The premium on the dollar is gradually rising, to the hindrance of trade.’ 

2 The Philippine treasury during 1920 sold $33,502,708 of gold exchange, of which 
$30,955,424 were sold between June 6 and the end of the year. (Report of the Gover- © 
nor-General, 1920, 5, 69, 70.) 

® During the twelve months ended September 1, 1921, imports exceeded exports 
by more than $65,000,000. (Report of the Governor-General, 1921, 110.) 
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On March 7, 1919, the Legislature adopted an income tax 
law,! modelled more or less closely upon that in effect in the 
United States, including a tax on undivided profits. 

To give elasticity and provide a fund available for defi- 
ciencies in certain bureaus, the Philippine Legislature re- 
sorted to the device of the creation of an ‘Emergency Board.’ 
It first made its appearance in the appropriation act for 
1914.2, Upon this board were placed the Insular Auditor, 
Insular Treasurer, the Attorney-General, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Assembly, and a 
member of the Commission who was designated as chair- 
man. In 1917 and 1918, this board was given an allowance of 
a half million dollars. This was double the amount suggested 
in 1913, in the conferences between the Commission and the 
Assembly, as an adequate fund to be placed at the disposal of 
the Governor-General to meet emergencies.? In 1918, the 
composition of the Emergency Board was changed to include 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance of the Senate and 
the Secretary of Finance, at that time a Filipino, who was de- 
signated as chairman of the board; and it is to be noted that 
the allotment of funds to meet deficiencies was upon author- 
ization by the presiding officers of both houses of the Legisla- 
ture “with the concurrence of the Governor-General.’ + 

In 1921, the amount for the Emergency Board was in- 
creased to a million and a half dollars.’ It is noteworthy 
that the Board at the request of the department head had the 
power to transfer any part of any fund appropriated for 
‘miscellaneous expenses’ to appropriation for any other 
purpose within the same bureau.° 

The amount made available for the Emergency Board was 
gradually reduced until in General Wood’s administration it 
last appeared in the appropriation act for 1925,’ when the 

1 Act No. 2833, Philippine Legislature, March 7, 1919. It is to be noted that Act 


No. 2926, Philippine Legislature, March 26, 1920, increased the income tax rates. 
See also Vol. 1, 264, footnote 2. 


2 Act No. 2319, Philippine Legislature, January 31, 1914. 

3 See ante, 151. 

4 Act No. 2785, Philippine Legislature, December 21, 1918, Section 3. 
5 Act No. 2935, Philippine Legislature, January 15, 1921. 

§ Ibid., Section 6. 

7 Act No. 3217, Philippine Legislature, December 8, 1924. 
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power of the board was vetoed as being ‘a purely executive 
function.’ 

One interesting development arising from the fear held by 
Filipinos lest the advent of capital should defeat their ambi- 
tion for independence is to be found in a clause first inserted 
in the advertisements for the sale of the government ice 
plant. In this clause the grantee was required to set forth 
that he had read President Wilson’s message to the Philip- 
pine people of October 6, 1913, and the reply by the Philippine 
Assembly,” and to bind himself not to aid by cash or other- 
wise any propaganda inimical to these policies and the aspira- 
tions of the Filipino people. This clause was later incorpo- 
rated in practically every franchise granted by the Philippine 
Legislature, appearing in no less than forty-five between 1914 
and 1926.° These included a number of franchises to munici- 
palities in the Islands for the construction of electric light 
or other public utilities within the limits of their own munici- 
pality, the reason for this perhaps being that these franchises 
were assignable and, under the terms of the contract, the 
assignees were bound to observe the undertakings of the 
original grantee. 


1 Concurrent Resolution No. 9, January 14, 1914. 


2 This message of the President, quoted on p. 217 of this volume, declared the 
intention of the then administration to move ‘as rapidly as the safety and the per- 
manent interests of the Islands will permit’ in preparation for ultimate independence. 

The reply resolution by the Philippine Assembly, after a declaration that ‘the 
Filipino people have the right to be free and independent,’ recited the efforts of the 
Filipinos to secure independence, and declared that the message of the President was 
considered ‘a categorical declaration of the purpose of a nation to recognize the 
independence of the Islands.’ 


3 Act No. 2361, Philippine Legislature, February 28, 1914, and many subsequent 
franchises. A typical form of this clause read as follows: 

‘That the grantee states in writing that he is informed of the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States addressed to the Filipino people and communicated to said 
people by the Governor-General of the Philippine Islands on the sixth day of Octo- 
ber, nineteen hundred and thirteen, and of the reply message of the Philippine As- 
sembly made in the name of the Filipino people and approved and sent on October 
sixteenth, nineteen hundred and thirteen; that said grantee binds himself not to 
engage in or aid, by means of contribution in cash or otherwise, any propaganda 
directed against the policy of the Government of the United States outlined in 
such message of the President and the aspirations of the Filipino people set forth in 
said reply message of the Philippine Assembly, whether under the pretext of vested 
interest or under any other pretext, and that said grantee shall further bind himself 
to exact a similar engagement from his administrators, agents, successors, and as- 
signs.’ (Act No. 3214, Philippine Legislature, December 6, 1924.) 
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Although the Filipinos were given the majority of both 
houses of the Legislature in 1914, it was not until five years 
later that the Legislature voted to restore to the Philippine 
people the right to fly their own flag and use the insignia of 
the insurrection,! rights which they had abused and conse- 
quently lost twelve years previously.?, Not only did the Leg- 
islature restore the right to use the flag but later required 
that it be used publicly as the official flag.’ 

Mention of appropriations and other action by the Legisla- 
ture during this period in support of independence propa- 
ganda is made in a later chapter.’ 

Evidence is not lacking that after the adjournment of the 
Legislature a good deal of tampering with the wording of the 
laws, in some instances materially changing the meaning, was 
indulged in by officers charged with preparation of final form 
of the laws — this in spite of the penalties of imprisonment, 
fine, and permanent disqualification from office, imposed on 
any public officer guilty of falsification of a document.’ 


1 Act No. 2871, Philippine Legislature, October 22, 1919. 2 See post, 340-41. 

3 State governments in the United States have their own flags. On the capitol of 
Massachusetts the United States flag and the State flag fly on either side of the 
entrance. 

4 Post, 375 ff. 


5 Act No. 2712, Philippine Legislature, March 17, 1917, amending articles of the 
Penal Code. Among the acts of falsification specifically penalized by the statute are 
‘altering true dates’; ‘making any alteration or intercalation in a genuine docu- 
ment which changes its meaning’; ‘issuing in authenticated form a document pur- 
porting to be a copy of an original document when no such original exists, or by 
including in such a copy a statement contrary to, or different from, that of the 
genuine original.’ 

An American justice of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands is authority 
for the statement that many changes were made in the laws after passage and ap- 
proval. He qualified this, however, by stating that ‘nearly all of the changes which 
were made were unimportant and were made evidently for the purpose of clarifying 
the laws.’ 

This same justice wrote: ‘In a casual conversation with Governor Harrison I 
mentioned the fact that some laws had been changed long after their adoption and 
asked him why it had been permitted. He answered me stating that, inasmuch as I 
knew of the changes, many of the changes were absolutely necessary in order to 
make the laws workable.’ 

This is interesting when read in connection with Governor-General Harrison’s 
praise of the Philippine Legislature in one of his reports: ‘One who has had opportu- 
nity for intimate observation can not doubt for a moment the ability of the Filipinos 
to enact their own legislation, conservatively and without extravagance, with dili- 
gent attention to the needs of the Filipino people, and with a comprehension of 
these needs such as it is difficult, if not impossible, for men of another race to acquire.’ 
(Report of the Philippine Commission, 1914, 14.) 
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An earlier chapter ! has described the extent to which the 
Governor-General, through the Executive Bureau, exercised 
supervision over the operations of municipalities and pro- 
vinces during the Taft régime, and mention has been made 
of the transfer of this supervision in 1916 to the Secretary of 
the Interior, a Filipino. At the same time increased discipli- 
nary control over municipal officers was added to the powers 
of the provincial governors and boards. It was made the 
duty of the Executive Secretary ? to review each case of appeal 
or the imposition of a more severe penalty than reprimand 
and to order reinstatement, dismissal, or suspension of the 
official, as the facts should warrant. Final dismissal of a 
municipal official was subject to the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Interior and approval by the Governor- 
General. 

The Reorganization Committee of 1905, which shaped the 
structure of government and defined its policies in important 
particulars for most of the period known as the Taft régime, 
had come out squarely against the division of responsibility 
incident to a board organization and had made a direct re- 
commendation that executive functions should be under one 
responsible head. The period of Filipinization is noteworthy 
for the number of boards created. A perusal of the laws 
enacted after the Filipinos came into control of the Legisla- 
ture reveals a tendency toward the creation of a multiplicity 
of boards, not only important ones, such as the Boards of 
Control, of Public Utility Commissioners, and of Public Wel- 
fare, but numerous others, such as the Board of Dental 
Hygiene, the re-creation of the Board of Health as the Coun- 
cil of Hygiene, the Central Sugar Board, Coconut Products 
Board, and others. 

The official standing of the English language was not dealt 
with in an adverse spirit. In March, 1917, an act of the Legis- 


1 Chapter IV, ‘Civil Government,’ Vol. 1. 

2 Chief of the Executive Bureau after 1916. 

3 In addition to those heretofore mentioned, many others were created, including 
a technical board to investigate sources of revenue, a locust board, board of manage- 
ment of ‘Work Animals Insurance Society,’ the Board of Optical Examiners, the 
Board on Textbooks, boards of examiners for engineers and architects, a committee 
' on stock-farms, the New Industries Board, an efficiency board, and the Militia 
Commission. 
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lature provided that the English text was to govern in 
interpretation of a law officially promulgated in English and 
Spanish, but in case of ambiguity, omission, or mistake, the 
Spanish might be consulted to explain the English text.1 And 
the status quo in the courts was continued for a decade by an 
enactment in 1919 that, besides English, Spanish should also 
be an official language of the courts and their records until 
January 1, 1930.? 

In 1917 the Filipinos at last placed a divorce law upon the 
statute book. Other measures passed in this period were a 
law requiring that commercial accourit books be kept in | 
English, Spanish, or a local dialect, the naturalization law, 
the granting of a life pension to General Aguinaldo, an ap- 
propriation for inter-island immigration, an act providing 
mutual insurance on work animals, and a law penalizing pub- 
lication of libels against the government of the Philippine 
Islands or of the United States during the war. A joint reso- 
lution was passed requesting the Governor-General to send 
a message to the President that so far as consistent with the 
demands of the war adequate transportation service be 
maintained between the United States and the Philippine 
Islands. 

It is a pleasure to note numerous praiseworthy activities 
undertaken by the government. In 1921, the sum of $150,- 
000 was appropriated for public charities and for treatment of 
leprosy. Protection was given to labor by a law passed in 
the same year providing that loans payable in agricultural 
produce are void unless the produce is appraised at the 
market price, and the rate of interest is not to exceed that — 
fixed by law. In 1917, an appropriation of $125,000 was 
made for immunization of cattle and to prevent the spread of 
rinderpest, and in 1919 the sum of $500,000 was appropriated 
for loans to facilitate the purchase of cattle to be used in 
cultivating new rice and corn lands. In an appropriation in 
1916 for general purposes, the sum of $56,000 was provided 
for a ‘campaign of propaganda of the resources and scenic 
views of the Islands’ to be conducted by Thomas Cook & 
Son. Another excellent measure, passed in 1919, authorized. 

1 Act No. 2717, Philippine Legislature, March 17, 1917. 
_ 2 Act No. 2830, Philippine Legislature, March 6, 1919. 
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municipalities to regulate signs and billboards, and, in passing, 
it may be said that the roads in the Philippine Islands are 
more sightly and less defaced by ugly advertising than are 
those in the United States. 

The importance of sports is not lost upon the Filipino. 
In 1916, the sum of $7500 was appropriated to send a team 
to the Olympic games at Tokyo and in 1921 an appropriation 
of $25,000 was made to send representatives of the Philippine 
Islands to the Olympic games in Shanghai.’ In 1921 boxing 
exhibitions were regulated by law. 

In the World War the attitude of the Filipinos toward the 
United States was highly satisfactory. They showed loyalty 
and a disposition to be helpful to the sovereign country in its 
hour of difficulty and danger. Many Filipinos enlisted for 
service; some got into the fighting in France, and many 
served in various capacities in the navy. In 1917 the Philip- 
pine Militia was created and a National Guard division was 
organized. ‘he complement of officers included many from 
the United States Army and the Constabulary. About 28,- 
000 enlisted men were enrolled. The authorities at Washing- 
ton authorized a total of but 14,000 mustered into the federal 
service and for the period of one month. The total expendi- 
tures are stated to have been $515,000 from the United States 
treasury and $2,406,000 from the Philippine treasury.’ 
Moreover, the Philippine government voted to build and pay 
for a destroyer and a submarine and these boats were built 
and placed in commission. They were not completed, how- 
ever, until the war was over, and in view of the then seriously 
depleted condition of the Philippine treasury, the United 
States never collected the amount, but the generous loyalty 
which prompted the building of these boats on the part of the 
Filipinos is as much to their credit as though the United 
States had seen fit to draw upon the Philippine treasury for 
the cost. 

Throughout the history of American administration in the 
Philippine Islands there has never been a tendency on the part 
of the Philippine legislators to reduce appropriations for pub- 


1 In 1923, $40,000 was appropriated as a contribution to the Philippine Amateur 
Athletic Association; in 1924, $20,000; and in 1927, $40,000. 
2 Francis Burton Harrison: The Corner-Stone of Philippine Independence, 161-68. 
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lic works. On the other hand, in the period during which the 
Filipinos had virtually absolute control, they showed a praise- - 
worthy desire to encourage them. In 1918, a law was passed 
authorizing the establishment of municipal irrigation sys- 
tems and making an appropriation of $50,000 a year to assist 
in this work.! At the same time an act was passed authoriz- 
ing the diversion to irrigation purposes of not exceeding 
twenty-five per cent from the road and bridge fund.” In 
December, 1918, an appropriation for $1,250,000 was made 
for the construction of a new pier in the harbor of Manila, 
Pier No. 7, which at the time of its completion was one of the 
finest in the world and superior to any other pier in the 
Orient. It is constructed throughout of steel and concrete, 
and has landing facilities of the most modern types, adequate 
for the service of four large steamers simultaneously. 

The government during this period made what account- 
ants would agree was an error in arbitrarily reducing from an 
actual cost of seven per cent or more to three per cent the 
rates charged by the Bureau of Public Works for its services 
in connection with the construction of public works for 
provincial and municipal governments.’ The bureau thus 
received less than half the cost of the services it rendered and 
the published figures of public works construction did not 
reveal the true cost. It is difficult to see what useful purpose 
was to be served by this change. 

As was to be expected, the Legislature made liberal provi- 
sion for education. Several laws are noted granting the 
Secretary of Public Instruction supervisory powers in con- 
nection with private schools and colleges, but the most 
noteworthy action taken in this period was the appropriation 
of over $15,000,000 for the extension of free elementary 
schools.” Under the terms of the act, the money was to be- 
come available in increasing amounts annually during the 
ensuing five years following its appropriation, about one- 
third in the first three years, and nearly two-thirds in the 


1 Act No. 2755, Philippine Legislature, February 23, 1918. 

2 Act No. 2753, Philippine Legislature, February 23, 1918. 

3 Act No. 2785, Philippine Legislature, December 21, 1918. 

4 For example, Act No. 2706, Philippine Legislature, March 10, 1917. 
5 Act No. 2782, Philippine Legislature, December 6, 1918. 
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ensuing two years, which in all probability were to be under 
a changed administration.! This action, therefore, may be 
said to have been in the nature of a gesture, but one with 
which there must be general sympathy on the part of the 
friends of the Filipino. 

In 1925 a concurrent resolution was passed reciting the 
desire of the Filipino people to establish an independent and 
democratic self-governing state, which ‘to be stable and en- 
during requires an enlightened citizenry,’ education being 
recognized as the bulwark of modern democracy, and stating 
that it is the sense of the Philippine Legislature that the 
first duty of government is toward the education of the 
masses, insuring to every child of school age as soon as pos- 
sible free elementary education, to which end the finances of 
government should be largely devoted.’ 

An analysis of the work of this period reveals an awakening 
of the Filipinos to their sense of responsibility toward the 
tribal peoples and the importance of caring for their welfare, 
although the mistake was made of sending successively two 
unsuitable Filipino governors to replace the American who 
had done such good service in administering the Mountain 
Province in Luzon. Abuses crept in and great dissatisfaction 
ensued. When Governor Early was promoted to be governor 
of the Mountain Province by Governor-General Wood, he 
found twelve clerks in the office and that the records for 
several years had never been filed. One of these clerks was 
‘a social secretary.’ He reduced the number to three clerks 
and later to two. 

1 The following figures from the Monroe Survey (p. 563) show that in 1922 only 


89 per cent of the amount supposed to be available in that year was actually made 
available, and in 1923 only 64 per cent: 


Amount to be made Amount 
Year available as actually made 

provided by law available 

TE AS sa cS Oe ee $367,500 $367,500 
de EME. ehrveiavciele clote| cio is.o e+ 0's 1,959,500 1,959,500 
A aia eee 3,162,700 3,162,700 
pee EMIT de cies fcc esas etre bee 4,355,220 $523,915 
eae ment a fet wks Seine cadens 5,517,992 3,523,915 


The appropriation act for 1922 (Act No. 2997, Philippine Legislature, January 
24, 1922) carried an item of $955,486, which was in addition to that year’s share of 
the $15,000,000 appropriation. 


2 Concurrent Resolution No. 17, November 9, 1925. 
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In 1921 a member of the Wood-Forbes investigating party 
travelled over the road via Cervantes to Tagudin. He found 
the sections had been reduced from about nine to less than 
four miles each. Over each section a high-priced foreman was 
placed whose salary exhausted the funds, so that there was 
practically no money left for laborers and the trail was rapidly 
going to pieces. In 1925, however, under Governor-General 
Wood, this was all changed; the trail was improved and 
widened, and in the latter part of 1926 it became passable for 
automobiles all the way through to Bontoc. 

An example of the undesirable exercise of unsupervised 
power by the Philippine Legislature lay in the enactment of 
laws changing provincial boundaries and transferring to the 
regularly organized provinces very considerable areas in- 
habited by the tribal peoples, who neither racially, geograph- 
ically, nor socially, belonged to the province to which they 
were transferred. Thus all the sub-province of Ambura- 
yan and large sections of Lepanto and Benguet were trans- 
ferred from the Mountain Province to Ilocos Sur and La 
Union, with a fairly large population of Igorots who bitterly 
resented the change, while an important section of the prov- 
ince of Bukidnon in Mindanao was given to Misamis. 

An examination of the various enactments of this period 
reveals large appropriations to be expended among the tribal 
peoples, and also among the Mohammedans, for public 
works, public schools, hospitals, and public health.! 

The appropriation bills for current expenses carried under 
various headings substantial amounts each year to be used 
in promoting friendly relations with Mohammedans and 
tribal peoples. 


1 Typical of these appropriations were: 

Act No. 2673, Philippine Legislature, December 29, 1916, appropriating amounts 
aggregating $743,038.75 for expenses of the government of the Department of 
Mindanao and Sulu, including schools and health; 

Act No. 2691, March 9, 1917, appropriating $137,500 for public works in the 
Mountain Province and Nueva Vizcaya; 

Act No. 2689, March 9, 1917, appropriating $300,000 for public works in Min- 
danao and Sulu; and 

Act No. 2736, February 15, 1918, appropriating $291,500 for telephone lines, 
public markets, public buildings, roads and trails in special provinces. Special ap- 
propriations were made by the same act for agricultural schools and hospitals among 
tribal peoples. 
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One change made in this period, favored by Governor- 
General Harrison, had serious potentialities for future 
trouble, namely, the abolition of the Department of Minda- 
nao and Sulu, and the division of its territory into separate 
provinces." 


1 Act No. 2674, Philippine Legislature, February 20, 1917, created the Bureau of 
Non-Christian Tribes, required by Section 22 of the Jones Law, and stated that it 
should be the duty of the bureau ‘to continue the work for advancement and liberty 
in favor of the regions inhabited by non-Christian Filipinos and foster ...the... 
political development of those regions, always having in view the aim of rendering 
permanent the mutual intelligence between, and complete fusion of, all the Chris- 
tian and non-Christian elements populating the provinces of the Archipelago.’ 

Act No. 2878, Philippine Legislature, February 5, 1920, abolished the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Sulu as a political division and transferred the duties and 
powers of the department government to the Secretary of the Interior, to be exer- 
cised through the Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
AN INVESTIGATING MISSION 


Wirth his election in 1920, President-elect Harding found 
himself confronted with the troublesome problem of deciding 
how to administer the Philippine Islands. 

A man of very open mind, he had been chairman of the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions of the 
United States Senate, so that he was peculiarly equipped to 
deal with Philippine matters, and information he had re- 
ceived from various sources made him skeptical of the cor- 
rectness of President Wilson’s categorical statement in his 
message to Congress of that year that the Filipinos had com- 
plied with all the conditions, and that it was now the duty 
of the United States to give them independence.! President 
Wilson undoubtedly did not know when he wrote this mes- 
sage that the treasury was embarrassed, that trust funds 
had been dissipated, currency depreciated, that the coin and 
bullion value supposed to be deposited to secure the issue of 
paper currency had, to an important measure, been with- 
drawn and expended, and that financially the government 
was very close to bankruptcy. The only saving aspect in 
that part of the situation was to be found in the fact that 
the debt of the Islands was small compared with their assets 
and revenues.? 

1 See post, 361, where this statement from President Wilson’s message of De- 
cember 7, 1920, is quoted. 

The fact that this message was addressed to Congress after the election of his 
successor, when both houses had a strong Republican majority, makes it clear that 
his urging the Republicans to do something which he himself had taken no steps to 
do in his eight years as President, during six of which the Democrats were in control 
of both houses, was directly calculated to embarrass his successor. And President- 


elect Harding did not hesitate to state that he felt that that was the object of the 
message. : 

* If Congress had granted the Philippine government the right to borrow more 
extensively and the money had been wisely spent for public works, the resulting 
increased economic development would no doubt have meant greatly augmented 
revenues; unless wisely managed, however, these greater revenues would merely 
have meant an increased rate of expenditure and would not necessarily have bet- 
tered the state of the finances in 1921. 
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President-elect Harding requested ex-Governor-General 
Forbes to come to Marion and consult him in regard to 
Philippine matters, and to prepare a proposed constructive 
programme for dealing with the Philippine situation. As 
finally prepared and recommended to the President, this 
programme involved leaving the position of Governor-Gen- 
eral vacant pending an examination and report by a commis- 
sion of five, to include among others an officer of the army, 
some prominent banker or financier, and a first-class lawyer. 
The suggestion was that this commission should be composed 
of men of such standing that their findings would command 
ready acceptance with the American public. Their duty 
should be to investigate the workings of the government and 
to recommend reforms, pending the completion of which no 
consideration whatever was to be given to any political 
matter. The idea was to put the Philippine governmental 
house in order, and to allow any odium attaching to whatever 
unpopular measures might be necessary in order to make the 
government more creditable to the United States and bene- 
ficial to the Filipino, to be charged against this mission, so 
that the new Governor-General could come in after this 
cleansing work had been done and the reforms completed, and 
not be compelled to incur the unpopularity which such a 
course would necessarily entail. 

Before submitting a recommendation to President-elect 
Harding, ex-Governor-General Forbes consulted ex-President 
Taft, ex-Governor-General Wright, and General Pershing, as 
well as business men prominently connected with Philippine 
commercial undertakings, and others familiar with Philip- 
pine affairs. The programme outlined above expressed the 
consensus of opinion of all those advising. 

President Harding later consulted General Wood, who 
made the different suggestion that a mission go out to the 
Islands to study and report upon their present readiness for 
independence. This recommendation was the one which 
finally prevailed, and President Harding determined to send 
such a mission to the Islands to ascertain conditions on the 
ground, and, in the words of Secretary of War Weeks, to 
render judgment whether ‘the Philippine government is now 
in a position to warrant its total separation from the United 
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States Government...’! The mission, therefore, was 
practically called upon to determine the immediate future of 
the Islands. 

Major-General Leonard Wood was named as chairman of 
the mission. He had been three years governor of the Moro 
Province, and had served as Commanding General of the 
United States land forces in the Philippine Islands. His 
varied personal experience and wide acquaintance with this 
and similar problems especially equipped him for this under- 
taking. The other member was ex-Governor-General Forbes, 
who had been Secretary of Commerce and Police for five 
years, and Vice-Governor during one year of that period, and 
Governor-General of the Islands for four years. Both mem- 
bers of the mission spoke enough Spanish to need no inter- 
preter either for the conduct of interviews or in making public 
addresses. There was some criticism by Filipinos of the selec- 
tion of ex-Governor-General Forbes, as they believed his 
attitude must necessarily be prejudiced in favor of the régime 
over which he had presided and against the one which fol- 
lowed.? 

A group of competent younger men was obtained as asso- 
ciates to the mission. Colonel, later General, Frank R. McCoy 
was chief of staff — a man of the very first quality of ability 
and tact, and of long experience in many responsible positions, 
including several years’ service in Cuba and in the Philippine 
Islands. Mr. Ray Atherton, representing the Department of 


1 Letter of instructions to the chairman of the mission from Secretary Weeks, 
dated March 23, 1921, and printed in the report of the mission. 


2 For example, a press bulletin published by the Philippine Commission of Inde- 
pendence in Washington, April, 1921, made the following criticism: ‘Besides, being 
a member of the Taft school whose undeviating gratuitous hypothesis has always 
been that the Filipinos are “not fit for independence,’’ Mr. Forbes has repeatedly 
gone on record against Philippine independence; at least, he is for it at a time so 
remote that it makes his position one in no degree removed from perpetual reten- 
tion.’ 

Intelligent Philippine sentiment was, however, divided on this point. As influ- 
ential a citizen as General Aguinaldo did not hesitate to come out squarely in the 
Manila press with a statement in which he said of Mr. Forbes, ‘I am sure that any- 
thing he does will be inspired by nothing else than justice.’ He further expressed 
his confidence that, whatever the character of its final report, the mission would 
be guided by a desire to serve the best interests of the Filipinos. And he added that 
he was planning to give a reception and banquet in honor of the party as soon as it 
arrived in Manila. (Interview reported in El Comercio, April 30, 1921.) 
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State; Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Johnston, who had seen 
long service in the Philippine Islands; Major Edward Bow- 
ditch, Jr., who had spent seven years in the service of the 
Islands in various civil capacities; Lieutenant-Commander 
Stewart F. Bryant, representing the United States Navy; 
Professor H. Otley Beyer, of the University of the Philip- 
pines, an ethnologist of note who had devoted himself for 
many years to the study of Philippine conditions; and two 
aides-de-camp of General Wood, completed the attached 
staff, in addition to which there were secretaries and orderlies. 

The mission was entertained by the President in Washing- 
ton and Philippine affairs were discussed with him up toa late 
hour of the night. The instructions were to keep the party 
small, to deliberate carefully, and to give no inkling of the pur- 
port of the report until it had been discussed with the Secre- 
tary of War and the President. The President ordered that 
the members of the mission were to be treated while on this 
service as having the rank of Governor-General, and the pass- 
ports were made out accordingly. 

President Harding gave the impression of being a man 
utterly unconscious of self, whole-heartedly desiring the good 
of the cause to which he was at the moment devoting his at- 
tention, and interested in a proper solution of it without seem- 
ing to give thought to its political effect on himself or his 
party. 

The Wood-Forbes Mission sailed for the Philippine Islands 
in April, 1921, arriving at Manila on the transport Warren 
from Japan on the 4th of May. The reception which was pre- 
pared for them was brilliant and extremely cordial. Particu- 
larly noticeable was the relief felt by the Americans at what 
they looked upon as the dawning of a new era, for few of them 
had had reason to be happy over the course of events during 
the preceding eight years, in spite of the fact that during that 
period the Islands had been at peace, and the World War had 
caused increases in prices of Philippine products to a degree 
that had temporarily made business enterprises abnormally 
prosperous. 

Governor-General Harrison had handed in his resignation 
effective the last day of President Wilson’s administration, 
March 4, 1921: He left the Islands on that day. His place 
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was taken temporarily by Vice-Governor Charles E. Yeater, 
a conscientious, earnest,.and capable American who, repre- 
senting an administration that had gone out of power, very 
properly did not feel-free to initiate new policies, but merely 
to carry on until such time as the representative of the new 
administration should assume charge. He so impressed the 
members of the mission with his earnestness and capacity 
that, before they left the Islands, a cablegram was sent to 
President Harding, signed by both General Wood and ex- 
Governor-General Forbes in the spirit of non-partisanship 
that had characterized the administration previous to 1913, 
urging his appointment as Governor-General, at least until 
the new appointee should arrive. By this time, however, it 
was becoming evident that President Harding hoped to get 
General Wood to remain as Governor-General, and he was 
not prepared to make any other appointment at that time. 

Arriving in the Islands, the mission immediately set to 
work to get all the information needed to render its report. 
It was General Wood’s idea that a thorough inspection be 
made of the Islands, province by province and even munic- 
ipality by municipality. When it is remembered that there 
were more than eight hundred of these latter, the magnitude 
of the task can be realized. Four months were spent by the 
mission in the Islands. In the course of that time the archi- 
pelago was traversed from end to end and from side to side. 
Every province but one was visited, besides many of the sub- 
provinces; four hundred and forty-nine municipalities were 
inspected, and in all of them public sessions were held. In the 
great majority of cases, visits were made by one of the two 
members of the mission in person; in the large capitals both 
General Wood and ex-Governor-General Forbes joined in the 
public sessions, and then received people who wished to be 
heard privately. In not more than ten per cent of the towns 
and cities visited were the inspections made and the sessions 
held by the members of the attached staff only. 

Two steamers were made available for the trips of the 
mission, whose members separated and took different routes. 
The work was arduous and the mission worked from early 
morning until late at night. At the public sessions every one 
desiring to speak was given a hearing; private interviews, 
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and inspection of public buildings, including jails, were con- 
ducted. 

It was made clear wherever public sessions were held that 
the mission did not want to hear only from the men of wealth 
and position, but wanted especially the views of the laboring 
men. Word of this was passed ahead and one or two rather 
amusing episodes resulted from it. In more than one place 
gentlemen of leisure were dressed up to resemble field labor- 
ers, and, responding to the request, stood up and said their 
part. In Cebu one of these play-actors made his speech and a 
member of the mission stepped forward and shook him by the 
hand. Afterward, as the investigating party drove off in the 
car, a senator of the district asked the member of the mission 
why he had shaken hands with that particular orator. When 
he was told that it was to feel whether or not the orator’s 
hand was calloused, the senator commented with a laugh, 
“You are not missing very many tricks, are you?’ 

‘The following speech with which the public session in 
Oroquieta, in the province of Misamis, was opened is fairly 
typical: 


Our mission has come here at the request of the President of the 
United States. He wants us to get in touch with the Philippine 
people. He wants to know what you are thinking about. He 
wants to know how your government is functioning; whether jus- 
tice is being administered impartially and promptly and without 
favor; whether you are getting your land titles promptly; whether 
your government costs more than it ought to; whether your officials 
are promoting agriculture, education, sanitation, and public works. 

We have come in a most friendly spirit. We bring a message of 
good will from the American people to the Philippine people. We 
are not trying to find things to criticize; it gives us great pleasure to 
find things we can honestly praise. We are glad to say we have 
found many things which we can report to the President as having 
been done well. We wish we could tell him that everything has been 
done well. We are glad to see the great interest in the public 
schools. ...We are glad to find that the condition of public order 
throughout the archipelago is admirable. And there seems to be a 
friendly feeling between the Americans and the Filipinos through- 
out the Islands. All this is most encouraging. Another thing we 
have been glad to see has been the activity shown by the women in 
civic matters; there has been a great development in women’s clubs 
and the services which they render are admirable. It is hoped that 
women will enter more and more into your political affairs, because 
their influence is for good. 
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Now, my friends, we have come here hoping that if any of you 
have anything to say you will feel free to speak. We shall be glad to 
hear from anybody, man or woman, workman or principal; any- 
body is welcome. Our only request is that whoever speaks shall 
be brief, because our time is short and our work has been very 


hard. } 


A young schoolmaster of the province, speaking in excellent 
English, replied in the following words: 


The people of this town request you to convey to President Hard- 
ing our heartiest thanks for your altruistic motives. We are very 
glad to have you once more in our country. When your investiga- 
tion is over and when you have left the Islands and when you stand 
face to face with President Harding, we will ask you to submit your 
report free from prejudice and make it as strong and emphatic as 
possible for independence. You may have noticed some changes in 
this town. We have had a temporary setback because of the crisis,} 
but the heart of the people remains unchanged in its aspiration for 
independence. Right here on this plaza and behind that church lie 
the bodies of Filipinos who died for independence. Call them 
ignorant, what you will, but give them credit for their ideals and 
sacrifices. It was their own fault, you might say, but was it not the 
same spirit that caused America to send millions to France? Was 
it not the same fate that caused the allied nations to send millions 
to death? It was the same spirit and fate that caused many of our 
own boys to go to France and fight for the cause of freedom. The 
Filipino boys did their bit in the Great War for self-determination 
of small nations. Are the Philippine people going to be denied their 
request? You have heard this cry many times, the cry that means 
the love of our country. 


The mission found the desire for independence to be so 
general as to be almost universal, but it was tempered among 
the more intelligent people, particularly the property owners 
and the people who lived in the larger cities, such as Manila 
and Cebu, with the realizing sense that they were not nearly 
ready for it. Some who expressed the hope that the mission 
would be able to report that they were ready, intimated that 
they knew very well that this hope was probably vain. They 
fully appreciated their own unreadiness. It was inevitable 
that there should be a number of fire-eaters who wanted inde- 
pendence immediately at any cost. 


1 The Filipinos in their public utterances were prone to allege an economic or 
other crisis as a basis for whatever request or proposition they were presenting. 
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Some of the sessions were quite dramatic. In a public ses- 
sion in the province of La Union, the municipal president 
began by making a very careful and thoughtful speech in 
English, pointing out in well-ordered phrases the excellent 
work done for the Filipinos by Americans, and gracefully ex- 
pressing his people’s gratitude. He then referred to the 
pledges made by Americans to the Filipinos and demanded 
their fulfilment and asked for independence. Asked whether 
or not he wanted a protectorate, he replied that his people 
would accept what was given them. If America cared to as- 
sume a protectorate, they would accept that. He was told that 
America was quite unlikely to give protection without retain- 
ing power, and was forthwith asked point-blank what he 
would prefer. To this he replied sturdily: ‘Absolute inde- 
pendence, without a protectorate.’ He was told that that 
was a very serious matter. The American people wanted to 
please the Philippine people and to give them what they 
wanted if it could be done without disaster to them. The sup- 
posititious case was presented to him of an offer of two docu- 
ments, both giving the Filipinos what they called independ- 
ence, one under the protection of the United States which 
undertook to use ships and troops to defend the Islands, and 
the other giving them absolute independence with all forces 
of the United States withdrawn, leaving the Filipinos to fight 
their own battles, defend their own soil, pay their own bills, 
without access to United States’ markets and without any 
privileges or preferences. He was asked which he would ac- 
cept if his were the final responsibility to accept and decide 
for his own people. He replied: ‘I would take absolute inde- 
pendence without protection.’ 

At this a young woman jumped up; she had been trained 
in the girls’ dormitory in Manila, was evidently a Spanish 
mestiza, and had not used English for so long that she spoke it 
somewhat haltingly. She said, ‘I think the presidente must be 
crazy. Then turning and speaking directly to the president: 
‘I think anybody who has any sense at all knows perfectly 
well that we are wholly unable to protect ourselves. We have 
not a place where we can make a gun in the Islands and no 
training necessary to defend ourselves. We would be just as 
helpless as a child in the hands of enemies. Even the common 
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people know this. Only yesterday a laboring man came to 
my house and we got talking over the independence of the 
Islands, and I asked him whether he thought we wanted it. 
He said, “Not yet; we are not ready.’ I asked him whether 
he thought we could protect ourselves against foreign aggres- 
sion with bolos?’ + She made a motion as of drawing a bolo 
from its sheath and raising it high over her head — a very 
dramatic movement and moment. She then turned and said 
she thought the president must be a little ‘nervous.’ 

The next speaker, a man, used Spanish and supported the 
president; he was an older man and looked like a substantial 
citizen. It was evident that the president had wanted sanc- 
tion and support and had secured backers. 

In a good many places the substance of the private inter- 
views which were received did not conform to the substance 
of the speeches which were made in public. In a number of 
instances a man would ask in public for independence and in 
private would say that he wanted none of it, and explain his 
public request for it on the ground that he was a candidate for 
office and therefore it behooved him to establish his standing 
with his party. Things could be made extremely difficult for 
him if he failed to ask for independence. Jn fact, in more than 
one instance those who publicly opposed independence before 
the mission were subjected to disagreeable treatment, and 
even to violence, by their neighbors. Occasionally those who 
in private opposed the granting of independence begged that 
under no circumstances should this fact be revealed to their 
fellow townsmen, as it would expose them to most unpleasant 
consequences, but they thought it their duty to tell the mem- 
bers of the mission what they really felt. 

A case in point was that of a young man speaking in an 
open session held in Ilocos Sur in May, 1921, on whose 
speech a member of the mission made at the time the follow- 
ing memorandum: ‘It will be noted that in this speech this 
young man gave about half a minute to independence, and 
talked about fifteen or twenty minutes about provincial 
matters. Afterward he came and asked for a private inter- 
view and gave a lot of written reasons why independence 
should not be given.’ 


1 This illustration was used many times during the investigation. 
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In estimating the importance to be attached to these pri- 
vate interviews, one must not fail to bear in mind the Filipino 
trait, mentioned earlier in these pages, of endeavoring to say 
the polite thing and express the opinion that he thinks his 
auditor wishes to hear. It is very probable that some of 
these same people in giving private interviews to the advo- 
cates of immediate independence would indicate that they 
favored that step. As this mission, however, had merely in- 
vestigating authority and at the time these interviews were 
being held there was no reason to believe that either of its 
members would again be in a position of power in the Islands, 
it follows that the individuals who gave testimony against In- 
dependence had much to lose and little to gain by so doing. 
And it is proper to conclude that in many instances they were 
actuated by a truly patriotic desire to save their country from 
what they believed would be a great calamity if the United 
States should relinquish control too early. In fact, this feeling 
on their part was expressed with great conviction by not a few 
of the prominent citizens who took occasion to confide their 
views to the mission. 

These interviews developed wide differences of opinion 
even among those wanting independence. The great majority 
made the reservation that it should be under the egis of the 
United States. 

In Jolo, in the Moro country, a petition was presented to 
the mission signed by almost all the leading men of the re- 
gion except the Sultan of Sulu,' requesting the United States 
to annex the territory occupied by the Moros and to give 
them a permanent government by Americans.? While this 


1 On a later visit of the author to the Islands in January, 1927, the Sultan asked 
for annexation. 


2 This document, after setting forth in a preamble the satisfaction of the Sulu 
people in their government under the former American régime, and protesting 
against turning over the government to the ‘ Filipino people in the North,’ presented 
to the President, through the members of the mission, three articles of petition. 
| Article I requested that the Sulu Archipelago be made permanent American ter- 
ritory. Several reasons were cited in support of this: their loyalty to the American 
government and desire to remain under it; fear of greatly increased taxes were the 
Filipinos as a nation to rule them; alleged failure on the part of the Philippine 
Legislature to pass measures helpful to the Moros — with special mention of lack 
of recognition of their religion and marriage customs — and to appropriate sufficient 
money for necessary public services; numerous abuses alleged to have been com- 
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document bore evidence of having been drafted by Amer- 
icans and other foreign residents in the region, the result of 
the investigation of the mission in this part of the Islands 
could leave no lingering doubt as to the genuineness of the 
Moro appreciation of what the Americans had done for them 
and their preference for American rule. 

During the régime of the Democratic Party the government 
of the territory inhabited by the Moros had been Filipinized 
and many Filipinos had been placed in positions of authority 
over the Moros. This was bitterly resented by many of the 
Moro chiefs, some of whom said with a good deal of feeling 
that the Filipinos had never beaten the Moros in battle, and 
that the only thing which prevented them from forcibly op- 
posing these Filipino officers was the strong arm of the United 
States government that held them in power. Some of them 
went so far as to indicate that were that protection with- 
drawn, the Moros would very shortly take their government 
back into their own hands. 

Although the Filipinos had made a great point, not only 
through their press, but in the speeches of their leaders, of 
early and rapid Filipinization of their own civil service, it was 
noticed that, once they were given control of the government 
over the Moros and the tribal peoples, they did not give the 
same consideration to the desires of the young Moros and 
tribal peoples that they claimed for themselves in their own 
government. In other words, there was no haste made in 
Moroizing the government of the Moros or utilizing the tribal 
peoples in their own government. It is true that the Moros 
were not educated in the art of government to a point where 
there was a very large choice of competent and dependable 
officers of government, but there was some just cause for 
complaint that such Moros as were available were not given 
consideration, which would have been very welcome to their 
people and would have made the relations of the Filipinos 


mitted by the Constabulary; and alleged failure of justice in the courts, with cita- 
tion of instances. 

Article II requested the return of American troops for the maintenance of law and 
order. 

Article III guaranteed the maintenance of law and order by themselves in case 
they should be annexed to the United States. 

For text of this document, with facsimile of signatures, see Appendix XXI. 
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with their neighbors, the Moros, more harmonious. Another 
cause for just complaint was the tendency to multiply offices, 
an unnecessary number of which were created and filled by 
Filipinos themselves unfit. This fact also was recognized and 
resented by the Moros. 

When the time came for the mission to inspect the territory 
occupied by the tribal peoples in northern Luzon, both mem- 
bers passed over the line of the proposed new road in Nueva 
Vizcaya, making the trip through the pass on horseback. 
From the town of Bagabag the party rode into Payauan in 
the Ifugao country. Here the leaders of the Ifugaos had been 
gathered to greet the party. Among those present was the 
appointed senator for the region, a Tagdlog, who was sup- 
posed to represent the tribal peoples in the Legislature. The 
members of the mission could not help wondering just what 
his activities were at that time. They were not long in being 
enlightened. The first Ifugao to speak asked for independ- 
ence. This was a curious reversal of form, as they had always 
been known to be heartily desirous of the continuance of 
American rule, and they were at the time the only province in 
that district that still had an American governor. After the 
first speaker, another orator arose and said that what they 
wanted was a government run jointly by Americans and 
Filipinos, and asked for a continuance of Filipino officers in 
their government. The next speaker asked for exactly the 
same thing, as did the next and the next. It was obvious that 
the orators had been told what they were to say and threat- 
ened in some way if they did not do as told. 

When the private interviews began, the first person who 
came in was asked, ‘When was the meeting held?’ He 
~ answered, ‘Last night.’ ‘And who was it told you what to 
say?’ ‘I prefer not to answer that question,’ was the reply. 
‘Very well,’ he was told, ‘you have answered completely 
enough.’ This same series of questions put to succeeding 
chieftains elicited pretty much the same story, until finally 
one appeared who was willing to tell who had given the orders 
and what they were told to say. There was no need for fur- 
ther evidence. In fact, the uniformity of the replies and the 
nature of them, so foreign to the Ifugaos’ own desires and to 
their usual attitude, made it very easy to deduce the exact 
sequence of events even had it not been told. 
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Quite different from the browbeaten Ifugaos was the tone 
of the Bontocs. When the investigating party reached Bon- 
toc, the town was crowded with representatives from all the 
neighboring provinces; the Kalingas, the Apayaos, and repre- 
sentatives of the Lepantos and Amburayans were there in 
force, and for two and a half days members of the mission 
were busy holding public sessions that lasted all through the 
day and late into the night. Representatives of the tribal 
peoples, except for some obviously intimidated delegation, 
unanimously requested the return of American governors, 
teachers, doctors, and police officers, and a continuance of 
American rule. An old warrior, seamed, scarred, and tattooed 
in a way that indicated he had taken many heads in his day, 
said, ‘When the Americans came we were like wild horses 
that had never been trained. They taught us the way to do 
things. They taught us how to live. We were just beginning 
to learn; we were like horses half-broken. Now we are going 
back to our wild state.’ Another warrior said, ‘We were like 
blind people who could not see, and the Americans came and 
opened our eyes and we began to see. Do not leave us, be- 
cause if you go back we shall lose all we have gotten and be 
blind again.’ 

In dwelling on this it must not be forgotten that these peo- 
ple, in spite of their numbers reaching into the hundreds of 
thousands, are so small a portion of the Philippine people nu- 
merically and count so little economically that they should not 
be regarded as a determining factor in the Philippine situation. 

Another aspect of the situation to which Secretary Weeks, 
in his letter to the mission, had asked that careful attention 
should be given, was the situation in regard to finance. It has 
been set forth in previous chapters on the ‘Régime of the 
Democratic Party’ and ‘Government by Filipinos’ how the 
cost of government had moved upward since 1913 and how 
the rate of taxation had been greatly increased. The mission 
recognized the desirability of expending the revenues of the 
government as they came in and made no critical comment 
on the utilization of all revenues of the government in some 
way or another for the benefit of the people. It was only a mis- 
use of public funds to which criticism could properly be at- 
tached, such as payment of unnecessary salaries, maintenance 
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of unnecessary positions, or undertaking activities not clearly 
in the public interest. 

The governments of both China and Japan had invited 
the mission to be their guests upon the conclusion of its in- 
vestigation, and these invitations had been accepted for a so- 
journ of two weeks in each country. It was in the course of 
the journeys to these countries that the report of the mission 
was written, agreed to, and material assembled in the form 
of accompanying exhibits. General Wood, who had at first 
declined the offer by President Harding of the governor- 
generalship of the Islands, became so impressed by the ne- 
cessity of constructive action, that he reconsidered his deter- 
mination and, when again urged by President Harding, gave 
up the important position he had been proffered as Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and decided to turn back to 
Manila to take over the work of governing the Filipinos. Ex- 
Governor-General Forbes returned to Washington and pre- 
sented the report in person to President Harding. The final 
form was arranged between the two members of the mission 
by radio, as their two ships, heading in different ways, carried 
one member to his arduous post in Manila at the gateway of 
the Orient, and the other eastward toward the national capital 
of the United States in the Occident. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 
OF THE 
Woop-Forses Mission 


The report of the mission was printed both in Washington 
and Manila in 1921. There were a few slight differences in 
text and in arrangement, and one important paragraph by 
some mistake appeared only in the Manila printing. This 
omission was corrected when the report was reprinted in 
Washington in 1922.! 

After giving the composition of the mission and of the at- 
tached staff, the report made a brief presentation of interest- 
ing data on the Islands, including the population, some of 
the physical aspects, and statistics as to education. Follow- 


1 House Document No. 325, 67th Congress, 2d Session. See excerpts quoted in 
Appendix XXXII. 
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ing this appeared President Harding’s letter to the Secretary 
of War, setting forth the purpose of the mission, and the letter 
of Secretary of War Weeks to General Wood, chairman of the 
mission, advising the mission regarding its work. Then 
came an account of the nature and scope of the investigation 
pursued; this was followed by a carefully prepared historical 
sketch of the Islands. Then the report proceeded to set forth 
the then existing conditions, pointing out the progressive 
transfer of government to the people of the Islands, and the 
extent to which it was then in their hands. It found the pro- 
gress which had been made extraordinary, and. that there 
remained ‘a spirit of confidence and friendliness for the 
American people throughout the archipelago.’! It pointed 
out that, while the government had fallen off in efficiency, 
there had been throughout the period an American Governor- 
General in the Islands, and therefore the responsibility could 
not rest wholly upon the Filipinos. 

The mission specifically placed itself on record against any 
drastic reversal of policy, but suggested that there be allowed 
‘time for the Filipinos... to absorb and master what is al- 
ready in their hands.’ It pointed out the need to ‘build up an 


1 Governor-General Harrison in his last annual report made the following state- 
ment: ‘It is with the deepest satisfaction that I report the continued attitude of the 
Filipino people to be one of complete loyalty, trust, and confidence in the United 
States; in political and commercial circles, as well as among the people of the 
islands generally, there exists no anti-Americanism, no opposition to American 
sentiment, nor to American investment, but on the contrary a belief in the good 
will of the American people, and a conviction of the unselfish good faith and benevo- 
lent justice of the United States. The flag of our country is universally regarded 
with respect, not only as a symbol of power but of generosity and liberty.’ (Report 
of the Governor-General, 1920, 1.) 


In the Saturday Evening Post of October 15, 1921, Eleanor Franklin Egan wrote: 

‘,.. As for the people in general, there is a close bond between them and us, and 
there has been for many years. 

‘As a matter of fact, and strange as it may seem, there is actual love. Nobody 
knowing the Filipino people could fail to love them. They are a lovable lot, that’s 
all; and we on our side had won their affection long before Mr. Harrison became the 
too-indulgent chief of their political overlords.’ 


Governor-General Wood, in his report for 1922, said of Lord Northcliffe, who had 
visited the Islands in the course of a world tour with special reference to colonial 
possessions, “He was especially impressed with the cordial relations existing between 
the Americans and Filipinos and the conspicuous lack of a strong military force.’ 
(Report of the Governor-General, 1922, 5.) 


See also ante, 69-70, where General Aguinaldo is quoted on this subject. 
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informed public opinion, a stronger spirit of civic responsi- 
bility and a better appreciation of the obligations of citizen- 
ship.’ The report mentioned the fact that the problem is 
not one for the Islands only, but that other countries through- 
out the Orient are greatly influenced by the success or failure 
of self-government as demonstrated in the Philippine Islands. 

In regard to independence, the report found that ‘the great 
bulk of the Christian Filipinos have a very natural desire for 
independence; most of them desire independence under the 
protection of the United States; a very small percentage de- 
sire immediate independence with separation from the United 
States; a very substantial element is opposed to independence, 
especially at this time.’ It found the Moros, tribal peoples, 
and Americans in the Islands almost universally desirous of 
the continuance of American control. 

The mission found the administrative departments of the 
government, generally speaking, ‘top-heavy in personnel and 
enmeshed in red tape,’ ! and it made the further comment that 
‘there is a lack of supervision and personal contact.’ This 
was a particularly interesting comment in view of the fact 
that this very criticism was levelled generally by the Filipino 
press against the administration that ended in 1913, when 
expenses were less than fifty per cent of what the mission 
found in 1921, and there were seven less bureaus and offices 
and two less departments.’ 

The mission found a ‘general opinion among Filipinos, 
Americans, and foreigners that the public services are now in 
many particulars relatively inefficient; that there has occurred 
a slowing down in the dispatch of business, and a distinct re- 
lapse toward the standards and administrative habits of 
former days. This is due in part to bad example, incompetent 
direction, to political infection of the services, and above all 
to lack of competent supervision and inspection. This has 
been brought about by surrendering, or failing to employ, the 
executive authority of the Governor-General,*? and has re- 


1 See ante, 239, where Governor-General Harrison’s similar criticism of Governor- 
General Forbes’ government is quoted from his message to the Legislature, October 
16, 1913. 

2 See ante, 239. 

§ General Aguinaldo expressed this in the brief and forceful comment that the 
former Governor-General had abdicated (abdicado). 
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sulted in undue interference and tacit usurpation by the 
political leaders of the general supervision and control of de- 
partments and bureaus of the government vested by law in 
the Governor-General.’ The mission commented on a tend- 
ency on the part of the Legislature to demoralize the civil 
service and reported ‘numerous exemptions from the require- 
ments of the civil service and many provisions for temporary 
employment,’ but it held forth hope that these errors would 
be corrected by the Philippine leaders themselves.! 

The Constabulary was reported to be ‘entitled to great 
credit for its morale, efficiency, and orderly and effective per- 
formance of duty,’ and the public order was found to be ex- 
cellent. 

As to justice, the mission paid high tribute to the Supreme 
Court, but found in the lower tribunals the administration of 
justice unsatisfactory and slow, and a fairly general feeling 
that influence had ‘undue weight in determining issues.’ 
The number of undetermined cases in the courts was pointed 
out as too high.’ 

The mission found the situation in the matter of registra- 
tion of land titles unfortunate, due to lack of experienced and 
trained personnel, to inefficient management, lack of funds, 
and to the abolition of the court of land registration. It re- 
commended that the land court should be reéstablished. 

The prisons, while generally well organized and run, were 
seriously behind in their records. In the provincial prisons it 
was found that marked favoritism was often shown prisoners 
with influential friends. The food was reported good, except 
in the municipal jails, where the prisoners were found to be 
‘poorly fed, poorly clad, and generally poorly cared for,’ and 
where there was usually no proper provision for female pris- 
oners. 


1 As a matter of fact, the criticisms contained in the Wood-Forbes report were 
picked up by the Democratas, the party opposed to the Nationalists, who were in 
power, and used quite extensively in their political campaigns. Many of the reforms 
suggested were thus brought about as soon as they became political issues. 

2 In reply to this criticism, the Filipino Resident Commissioners called attention 
to the number of pending cases in certain courts in the United States. The 
fact that justice was slowly administered in the United States, however, seemed 
to be no reason why administrators in the Philippine Islands should not set them- 
selves to remedy the evil there. 
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In the matter of education, the mission found the progres- 
sive development of the school system phenomenal. Expan- 
sion had been so rapid that the number of well-trained teach- 
ers was inadequate and the shortage of English-speaking 
teachers was noted. The willingness of parents to make 
sacrifices to give their children education was favorably com- 
mented upon. The mission found the University of the 
Philippines ‘full of promise,’ but ‘not meeting the demands 
upon it in as satisfactory manner as could reasonably be 
expected,’ and urgently recommended the reéstablishment of 
the school of tropical medicine. 

The mission spoke with regret of the government’s failure 
to maintain the high standard of the Bureau of Science. 

In regard to health, it found the appropriations insufficient, 
a steady increase in the number of deaths from preventable 
diseases,! and a shortage of doctors, nurses, sanitary officers, 
and hospitals. The mission urged that effort be made to 
treat all lepers who might possibly be benefited with the new 
medicines that had already effected marked improvement in 
some, and practical cure in other, cases. It condemned the 
care of the insane as medieval and urged that steps be taken 
immediately to provide proper hospitals. In the words of the 
report: “The present institution lacks practically every 
feature which should characterize a hospital for the insane, 
and possesses many which can be guaranteed to turn those 
who are balancing between sanity and insanity in the wrong 
direction.’ This condition was one which had prevailed in the 
Islands throughout all the previous administrations; it had 
not been met simply for early lack of funds necessary to con- 
struct the proper buildings and pay for their maintenance. 

The mission reported many gratifying evidences of eco- 
nomic advance: increased deposits in the postal savings bank, 
a great development in business upon which the percentage 
tax was paid, also greatly augmented resources of commercial 
banks, an increase in money orders, in receipts from telegraph 
business, and in earnings of the railroads.” 

The report commented that the Islands ‘were suffering 
from the general world-wide depression,’ and continued: ‘It 


1 Especially typhoid, malaria, beriberi, and tuberculosis. 
2 See Progress Barometer, Appendix XVI. 
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should be noted, however, that whatever mistakes have been 
made here, they have not been sufficient to arrest the steady 
rate of progress which these figures prove to have taken 
place.’ The mission pointed out the remarkable increase in 
trade, of which two-thirds was with the United States, and 
the serious effect that some Philippine industries would suffer 
were the markets of the United States closed to the Islands. 

Under the head of finance it was pointed out that the 
change in 1913 in the accounting system made ‘analysis dif- 
ficult and exact comparison impossible.’ Receipts from taxa- 
tion had increased in seven years well over one hundred per 
cent. Expenditures showed a still greater proportion of 
growth. Even with this increase it was found the 1920 per 
capita taxation of $2.50! was less than in any of several 
countries cited in the report, though the comparison was 
made with those countries before the war.? The item of in- 
ternal revenue collections was found to be four times as high 
as it had been eight years before. The mission pointed out 
the extremely low bonded debt of the insular government, 
which was found to be $1.81 per capita.? Revenues of pro- 
vinees and municipalities were found to have increased about 
one hundred per cent. 

The mission devoted a good deal of space to the story of the 
Philippine National Bank, which it criticized as ‘one of the 
most unfortunate and darkest pages in Philippine history.’ 
Not only was the bank mismanaged, but its branches and 
agencies throughout the Philippine Islands, placed in charge 
of untrained Filipinos, were found to have been without ex- 
ception mismanaged. Speaking of the bank’s losses, the re- 
port stated: 


These ... have seriously involved the Philippine Government, 
and the fact that it has not been able to meet its obligations has 
seriously impaired its credit. We have been informed by representa- 


1 The figure given above is for the insular government. Including provincial and 
municipal taxes, the per capita for 1920 was $3.525. (Report of the Auditor, 1920, 
236.) 


2 See also tables setting forth comparative per capita taxation figures, Vol. 1, 
261, 262. 
3 Including the bonded indebtedness of the city of Manila and of provinces and 


municipalities, the per capita debt in 1920 was $2.06. (Report of the Governor- 
General, 1922, 122.) 
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tives of banks in North Borneo and Japan that they have received 
instructions not to honor the notes or drafts of the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank.! 

The currency resources have been depleted, the silver on deposit 
to redeem the currency has been pledged and used for other pur- 
poses. The fund for the maintenance of the parity of gold and silver 
is involved in these losses, with the result that instead of a metal- 
lic and cash basis for the currency, its principal support now is the 
pledge of the Philippine Government and the confidence on the part 
of the public that the United States will not permit these things to 
happen again. The currency is now practically a fiat currency. 

In view of good earnings, moderate expenses, inherent wealth, a 
small public debt, and backed by the credit of the United States, the 
problem of rehabilitating the credit of the Philippine Islands should 
be an easy one. The lesson has been a bitter one for the Filipinos 
and the gravity of the mistake is generally appreciated.” 


In regard to public works, the mission found an undue in- 
crease in the cost and a deterioration in the quality of the 
work performed. It gave credit for ‘a great deal of excel- 
lent work done.’ The Director it found to be a Filipino of 
‘unusual capacity and foresight.’ Progress in irrigation was 
noted. While the miles of road rated as first-class had in- 
creased, the standard had been lowered. The system of road 
maintenance had not been kept up and the roads had notice- 
ably deteriorated, due in part to the introduction of heavy 
motor trucks carrying loads greater than the road surfacing 
was designed to support. 

The mission found the government had entered into ‘cer- 
tain lines of business usually left to private initiative’ and 
recommended that the government as far as possible should 
‘get out of and keep out of such business.’ 

The elections were found to have been conducted in an 
orderly manner and with a ‘quiet acceptance by the minority 

1 The government funds, including the currency reserve, having been deposited in 


the National Bank, the virtual insolvency of the bank brought it to pass that there 
was little available money. 

2 The report continued: 

“One of the functions of the National Bank was to manage government exchange. 
Having transferred all the funds usually available for exchange to Manila, and then 
loaned the money in such a way that it could not be recovered, the Government had 
to discontinue selling exchange. The rates ran up as high as 15 per cent, which was 
equivalent to a depreciation of the Philippine currency to almost that amount, 
which has resulted in great hardship to the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, 
especially those engaged in business.’ 
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of the results of the popular vote,’ although the Executive 
Bureau was found to have been deluged with complaints, and 
the courts loaded with ‘fraudulent election cases.’ 

The report contained twelve general conclusions, among 
them the statement ‘that the Government is not reasonably 
free from those underlying causes which result in the destruc- 
tion of government.’ This was a direct answer to a question 
as to whether such was the case, put by the Secretary of War 
in his letter of instructions to the mission. It was concluded 
also that many Filipinos have shown marked capacity for 
government service, but that the people are not organized 
economically to maintain an independent government. 

The two final conclusions and the four recommendations, 
however, contained the meat of the report: 


We feel that with all their many excellent qualities, the experi- 
ence of the past eight years, during which they have had practical 
autonomy, has not been such as to justify the people of the United 
States relinquishing supervision of the Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, withdrawing their army and navy, and leaving the 
islands a prey to any powerful nation coveting their rich soil and 
potential commercial advantages. 

In conclusion we are convinced that it would be a betrayal of the 
Philippine people, a misfortune to the American people, a distinct 
step backward in the path of progress, and a discreditable neglect of 
our national duty were we to withdraw from the islands and termi- 
nate our relationship there without giving the Filipinos the best 
chance possible to have an orderly and permanently stable govern- 
ment. 


Recommendations 


1. We recommend that the present general status of the Philip- 
pine Islands continue until the people have had time to absorb and 
thoroughly master the powers already in their hands. 

2. We recommend that the responsible representative of the 
United States, the Governor General, have authority commensu- 
rate with the responsibilities of his position. In case of failure to 
secure the necessary corrective action by the Philippine Legislature, 
we recommend that Congress declare null and void legislation which 
has been enacted diminishing, limiting, or dividing the authority 
granted the Governor General under Act No. 240 of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, known as the Jones bill. 

3. We recommend that in case of a deadlock between the Gover- 
nor General and the Philippine Senate in the confirmation of ap- 
pointments that the President of the United States be authorized to 
make and render the final decision. 
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4, We recommend that under no circumstances should the 
American Government permit to be established in the Philippine 
Islands a situation which would leave the United States in a posi- 
tion of responsibility without authority.! 


The United States House of Representatives by concurrent 
resolution, as submitted by Mr. Towner, then chairman of 
the House Committee on Insular Affairs, voted to have one 
hundred thousand copies of the report printed as a public 
document for distribution.’ 

The report received a great deal of attention and much 
publicity. It was not well received by most of the Filipino 
leaders, although it abounded with pleasing allusions to their 
good qualities. The mission had not, however, minced words 
nor hesitated to point out weaknesses or bad points in the 
situation where it saw them. One of the best-informed 
Americans, who had been in the Islands and knew the tenor 
of the confidential information upon which the mission based 
many of its findings, made the remark that it was the most 
restrained document he had ever seen. It was prepared with 
the utmost care, and the mission tried to have every state- 
ment in it a careful understatement of fact. The supporting 
evidence for each statement made — placed on file in Wash- 
ington as exhibits to the report — was so much more vigorous 
and critical of the Filipino than the words in which the state- 
ment was couched in the report that the Filipinos were wise not 
to have assailed the document to an extent that would have 
brought about the publication of the accompanying exhibits. 


1 Tt is a noteworthy coincidence that the mission should have expressed in the 
fourth recommendation almost word for word the policy enunciated by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge. The following passage is quoted from an article in the Boston 
Herald, February 2, 1916, in which Senator Lodge discussed the Philippine Islands: 

“,.. The one situation of all others which I think we ought to avoid is to put 
ourselves in a position where we shall be responsible for those islands and yet have 
no power over them. 


“If we are going to take responsibility we must have power. If we are going to 
be responsible for the people of those islands in their relations to each other, and 
still more in their relations to the rest of the world, we must heve power there our- 
selves. We cannot put ourselves in the position of being responsible for any people 
and yet have no power to control what they do.’ 

See also quotations from Colonel Roosevelt and President Coolidge in support of 
this view, post, 418, text and footnote. 

2 This resolution passed the House March 17, 1922, and the Senate April 20, 1922. 
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On December 13, 1921, the Filipino Resident Commission- 
ers ! addressed a letter to President Harding in which they 
undertook to answer certain points in the report, speaking of 
‘Filipino protest’ and further of the ‘hasty criticisms’ which 
the report contained. In this letter they carefully culled from 
the context such words of praise as the members of the mis- 
sion felt justified to make, and held these up to the President 
as proof of the stability of their government and of their 
readiness for the independence which the letter requested. 

Professor Kalaw, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
University of the Philippines, in his analysis of the Wood- 
Forbes report ? made the comment that perhaps the greatest 
merit of the report lay in pointing out some of the grave mis- 
takes committed in the preceding eight years. He also recog- 
nized that, together with many expressions gratifying to the 
pride of the Filipinos, there were some extremely unpalatable 
commentaries. He had the frankness to accept certain of the 
criticisms as justified, and admitted in the course of his 
analysis the following defects: 


The lack of sufficient press which will insure a sound public opinion; 
the mistakes that have been made in the finances; the delay in the 
administration of justice; the need of good teachers both in the 
schools and in the higher institutions of learning; the inadequate 
treatment and care of dependent peoples; the defects of the election 
law— all these are more or less recognized by the majority of the 
people, and measures are already afoot for their correction. 


. .. International obligations will naturally mean sound finances, 
and it is here that we must confess that the Filipino people have 
made the greatest blunders, but the financial situation of the 
Philippines is not as bad as that of other countries where moratori- 
ums have had to be declared. 


Professor Kalaw commented that the report ‘does justice 
to some very salient and notable characteristics of the Fili- 
pino people, but its compliments are always followed by 
**buts”’ which go far deeper to prove the present incapacity 
of the Filipino people to support by themselves any decent 
constitutional government.’ 


1 The Honorable Jaime C. de Veyra and the Honorable Isauro Gabaldon. 
2 A critical analysis by Professor Maximo M. Kalaw contained in ‘The Filipinos’ 
Answer to the Wood-Forbes Report,’ Washington, 1922. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
REHABILITATION 


Masor-GENERAL LEonarRD Woop first came conspicuously 
to public notice when Colonel Roosevelt resigned his posi- 
tion as Assistant Secretary of the Navy to raise his famous 
regiment of ‘Rough Riders,’ to fight in Cuba in the Spanish- 
American War, and asked to have appointed as his colonel, 
Leonard Wood, then a captain in the medical corps of the 
United States Army and attending physician to the Pre- 
sident. Colonel Wood’s great force of character so impressed 
itself upon those who saw him in command that he was pro- 
moted to be major-general of Volunteers, and after the cap- 
ture of Santiago devoted himself to the rehabilitation of that 
district. In this he showed such executive force, forethought, 
and administrative capacity that he was soon afterward 
selected to be Military Governor of Cuba, where he made 
an indelible impression by reason of his activity, his fair- 
ness, and his foresight. 

General Wood, although not a tall man, had always been 
of tremendous physical strength and vigor, playing guard on 
several successful football teams after leaving college, and 
serving with distinction in more than one Indian campaign. 
He possessed also an unusual mental vigor which gave him 
great force in dealing with men. A fearless fighter for what- 
ever cause he espoused, he became a recognized leader in the 
government of dependencies and deserved the opinion gen- 
erally held of him that he was America’s greatest colonial 
administrator. 

When Cuba was returned to the Cubans under the opera- 
tion of the so-called Platt amendment,! General Wood, just 
before his appointment as a major-general of the regular 
army, was detailed to the arduous duty of governing the 
Moro Province in the Philippine Islands. His success there 
has been dealt with in an earlier chapter. This was followed 
by two years as Commanding General of the Philippines 

1 An amendment to the Act of Congress approved March 2, 1901. 
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Division. Later, in 1913, while Chief of Staff of the army, he 
aroused and put in motion the forces that resulted in the 
‘Plattsburg movement,’ the establishment of training camps 
for officers. Throughout the period preceding the entrance 
of the United States into the World War, he toured the 
country making speeches advocating preparedness. The 
cause was not a popular one with the powers then in Wash- 
ington. The chronic backwardness of the country in the 
matter of preparedness for war, unnoticed in times of peace, 
was a matter of special concern with the lowering war 
clouds looming rapidly.. General Wood’s outspoken presenta- 
tion of unpleasant truths might have been taken by his 
superior officers — the President and the Secretary of War — 
as too critical of them, and might have subjected him to 
severe reprimand and even more serious disciplinary action. 
There is no doubt that he did a great service to the country 
and to the administration in preparing the public mind for 
conscription and for making the great sacrifices when at last 
the tardy administration at Washington set out to do that 
which it should have done three years before. To him more 
than to any one else is due the credit for the preliminary 
organization necessary for the successful participation of the 
United States in the war. Although not relished in Washing- 
ton, this service was appreciated by the American people. 
The failure to send General Wood to France in some fight- 
ing capacity was very generally resented throughout the 
country. The Wilson administration made the mistake of 
relegating the general to a minor position in the United 
States instead of making use of his high abilities in one of the 
major posts connected with the war. Ii the administration 
did not want to send him abroad, it could at least have given 
him some duty in America commensurate with his well- 
known administrative ability. The failure to do this was 
noted and was the cause of further displeasure on the part of 
the American public, and popular disapproval of the course 
very nearly gave General Wood the nomination as the Re- 
publican candidate for the presidency in 1920. The fact that 
he had been so prominently considered for the first place in 
his government, and was indeed the first choice of a very im- 
portant and influential part of American citizenry, gave 


*THE HONORABLE LEONARD WOOD, GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
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General Wood an enviable prestige and the backing that 
comes from public confidence, so that when he accepted the 
governorship of the Philippine Islands, one frequently heard 
the remark, “If Wood can’t do it, nobody can.’ 

President Harding was fortunate in having a man with 
this background willing to undertake the onerous position of 
Governor-General, peculiarly difficult just then because the 
policy throughout the régime of the Democratic Party had 
been that of allowing the Filipinos so large a share in the di- 
rection of their affairs that many of the functions placed by 
law in the hands of the Governor-General had come to be 
exercised by Filipinos. As has been seen, numerous laws had 
been passed aimed directly at reducing the executive power 
of the Governor-General which could have been, but were 
not, vetoed by Governor-General Harrison. And among the 
Filipino leaders there were not lacking those who, before and 
after the arrival of Governor-General Wood, indicated that 
they expected the American Governor-General to be a mere 
figurehead, and that the Filipinos should exercise the real 
control. These people were calculating without General 
Wood. Any one who knew his forceful character could not 
Imagine him occupying any position as a mere figurehead, 
and it was inevitable that before long there should be some 
sort of clash between General Wood and those who expected 
that he would not undertake to exercise the powers conferred ~ 
upon him by law. He would never have allowed the impor- 
tance of his position to be lessened nor would he have failed 
to uphold the dignity of his country in any work he was 
called upon to do. In his dealings with the Filipinos, he sur- 
prised even his close friends and admirers by his patience and 
forbearance in dealing with a people who had become ac- 
customed to an easy-going acquiescence on the part of their 
American ruler, and who did not propose to have the conces- 
sions which had been made to them diminished in any way. 

The unwise diminution of the force of American personnel 
in the civil service had brought it to pass that the Governor- 
General’s staff had been reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. General Wood was accustomed to having a staff of 
able American assistants about him, and his wisdom was no- 
where better demonstrated than in his celection of these men, 
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nor was his power in any way better illustrated than in the 
personal magnetism with which he attached these men to his 
service. The Secretary of War approved his plans, and, be- 
sides two aides-de-camp, the General was allowed Colonel 
Frank R. McCoy, afterwards General, as executive officer, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Johnston and Major Ed- 
ward Bowditch, Jr., all men of marked ability, charm of 
manner, fine presence, and tact. They were fluent in Spanish, 
experienced in the affairs of the Islands, and suave and pleas- 
ant in dealing with the Filipinos and sympathetic as to their 
ideals. 

In spite of a good deal of feeling on the part of Americans 
in the Islands, General Wood did not disband the Council of 
State which had been created by Governor-General Harrison. 

It is not out of place here to indicate briefly the changes in 
the powers of the Governor-General which had taken place 
since the Democrats had come into power in 1913. At that 
time the Governor-General had no veto power, but presided 
over the appointed Commission, which sat as the upper 
house of the Legislature and had a majority of Americans. 
Now, in 1921, the Governor-General had the veto power and 
could disapprove items in the appropriation bill. During 
both régimes there was an Executive Secretary under the 
Governor-General. The office had always been held by an 
American until December, 1913, when a Filipino was ap- 
pointed. In 1916 the post of Executive Secretary was dis- 
continued, the important duties passing to the secretary to 
the Governor-General, except for the supervision of provin- 
cial and municipal governments which, in modified form, was 
retained by the Chief of the Executive Bureau, as he was now 
called, under the control of the Secretary of the Interior. By 
the time General Wood arrived, this supervision had been 
largely discontinued, and the organization in the Executive 
Bureau for following up and disciplining provincial and 
municipal officers had been weakened. 

Before 1916 the Governor-General sat on the Commission, 
which was in itself a senate, and thus he had not only a vote, 
but, through his position of presiding over the upper house, 
he had an excellent opportunity for presenting his policies 
and influencing legislation. In 1921 his contact with the 
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Legislature was much less direct, and for the support of his 
administrative measures he had to deal wholly with the 
elective representatives of the people. It is true he had the 
power of appointment of two senators to the upper and nine 
representatives to the lower house to care for the interests of 
the tribal and Mohammedan peoples. Although nothing in 
the law required that these should be Filipinos, in every in- 
~ stance they had been such. In case of failure on the part of 
the Legislature to agree upon an appropriation bill, the pre- 
vious bill carried over, as had been the rule before, but with 
certain limitations and provisions as to detail which made the 
powers a little less flexible. 

The greatest difference lay in the matter of appointments 
by the Governor-General, which before 1916 were subject to 
approval by the Philippine Commission, an appointive body, 
and after 1916 by the Philippine Senate, an elective body. 
As Governor-General Harrison had consistently and as a 
matter of policy given the Filipinos more political conces- 
sions than they had asked for, it remained for the Philippine 
Senate to reach its first clash with General Wood over ap- 
pointments, and in their jealous guarding of the concessions 
given to them they adopted the policy of declining to confirm 
the appointment of any American whom the Governor- 
General might name to succeed a Filipino, unless it were done 
as a matter of trade for some other position, equally or per- 
haps more important, to which a Filipino was appointed. 
This discrimination against citizens of the sovereign country 
was not graceful on the part of the Filipinos, and had Con- 
gress been of a united instead of a divided frame of mind, 
there might have resulted a very sharp rebuke in the form of 
an act repealing some of the concessions given the Filipinos. 
But Congress was not in a united frame of mind in regard to 
the Philippine Islands. On the contrary, there was a strong 
undercurrent of opinion in America, reflected generally 
through the representatives in Congress, that the United 
States ought never to have gone into the Philippine Islands 
at all; and that the sooner the Americans got out the better, 
not in the interest of the Filipinos, but in their own interest. 
Thus, when any question affecting the Islands came up for 
legislative consideration in Congress, agitation was sure to be 
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started immediately and perhaps a bill or so introduced to 
grant independence to the Filipinos. Such agitation received 
sufficient support in both houses to cause more or less embar- 
rassment to the administration, which found it the best 
policy not to seek Congressional legislation for the Islands. 

The first major job that confronted Governor-General 
Wood was the rehabilitation of the government finances, 
shown in the previous chapter to have been left by Governor- ~ 
General Harrison at a very low ebb. The depleted trust 
funds had to be restored; currency, which had depreciated as 
much as sixteen per cent, brought back to normal; the 
treasury put in a position to enable the provinces and munici- 
palities to withdraw and use the deposits which they had been 
compelled to place in the Philippine National Bank and 
which then had been largely lost. This situation was so acute 
that, even while the investigating mission was in Manila, the 
following cable had been sent to Washington: 


Weeks, Secretary of War: After examination and conference with 
Governor General, Auditor, and Manager, National Bank, we find 
that the bank is practically insolvent. The Government cannot 
purchase exchange, even to meet current running expenses payable 
in United States, and has had to ask our local banks not to present 
its circulating notes for redemption. Cash reserves are now about 
10 per cent of legal requirements. If bank should fail it would mean 
practical bankruptcy of the Philippine Government, which would 
continue until new resources became available besides bankrupting 
many provinces and municipalities which have been required by 
law to deposit all funds with bank. We feel the faith of the United 
States is pledged in support of solvency of the Philippine govern- 


1°The government was... without a reserve behind its notes in circulation and 
was not in a position to maintain the parity of its currency with the gold standard. 
The currency of the Philippine government was at a discount of 16 per cent as com- 
pared to the legal standard, in March, 1921. The parity is maintained under the law 
by the free sale of drafts on the United States. The sale of these drafts had to be 
suspended. Government employees who were paid in Philippine currency com- 
plained that this involved in their cases a violation of their contracts. The United 
States was forced to discontinue a custom extending over many years of paying 
troops in the Philippines in Philippine currency. The depreciation of the currency, 
naturally, injured all who were forced to sell their commodities in that currency and 
this, of course, meant practically the entire population of the Islands. In other 
words, there was temporarily the same situation in the Philippine Islands which had 
made necessary the creation for the Islands of the currency system in 1903.’ (Quoted 
from an official memorandum, dated August 14, 1924, prepared for the Secretary of 


War.) 
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ment and situation is so critical that we concur in urging immediate 
relief measures on general lines recommended by Governor General 
in extending debits-making power of government. Unnecessary 
publicity might precipitate crisis here. Wood. Forbes.! 


In response to this Congress passed the necessary enabling 
act.” 

The bright spot in the situation was the extremely low 
bonded indebtedness of the archipelago and, as indicated in 
the above cablegram, it was clearly necessary for the Philip- 
pine government to borrow enough money, first, to put the 
bank in such a position that it would not render the munici- 
palities and provinces bankrupt by failing to honor their 
drafts and by tying up their deposits; and, second, to put the 
insular government in the same position in regard to its own 
deposits, and, further, to restore the sinking funds and the 
currency reserve.® For these purposes Governor-General 


1 Cable of June 10, 1921. 

The following is quoted from a cable dated June 29, 1921: 

“Weeks, Secretary of War: Referring to telegram from this office of 10th instant, 
number 752, extension debt-making power insular government, result recent ob- 
servation Visayas and Southern Luzon and conference large planters indicates 
imperative need prompt action in order that money may be available for handling 
planting and harvesting operations sugar crop, as had been customary and necessary 
previous years. Stoppage work at this time fatal to incoming sugar crop and pre- 
judicial to industry and our requirements loans already made to planters. Im- 
portant that sugar industry should not be crippled at this time. There is only one 
source of credit in the islands honored by all — the United States. Foreign banks 
refuse to extend credit on account of uncertainty of islands future. We are strongly 
of the opinion that money made available should not be used to pay Shanghai banks, 
as this would render unavailable funds needed here at once, but that settlements 
should be made with them on lines practically agreed upon by them; namely, that 
insular silver in Shanghai should be applied proportionately to the settlement of 
obligations and that balance be covered by 10 notes payable every six months. 
Banks have indicated confidentially that this will be acceptable. First uses of money 
should be to meet demands agricultural situation, and then provide funds available 
for exchange purposes, and later gradual reéstablishment gold reserve. Wood. 
Forbes.’ 

2 Act of Congress approved July 21, 1921. 


8 The favorable attitude of the Philippine Legislature in this matter was ex- 
pressed by Act No. 2999, February 2, 1922, authorizing the issue of bonds ‘for the 
purpose of protecting the financial interests’ of the Philippine government, and by 
Concurrent Resolution No. 36, February 17, 1922, urging upon the President and 
Congress of the United States the advisability of immediately increasing largely the 
debt limit of the Philippine government to permit the issue of bonds to provide 
funds for placing the currency on a sound basis, for continuing the construction of 
important irrigation works, and for the improvement of the port of Manila. 
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Wood, under Congressional authorizations, increased the 
bonded indebtedness by $35,250,000. With this he paid off 
$10,000,000 in certificates of indebtedness and restored the 
currency reserves and trust funds; and by the end of 1923 the 
accounts showed the Philippine government in round figures 
with $17,000,000 in cash in the treasury, $31,000,000 on de- 
posit in the United States, and something less than $20,000,- 
000 in the Philippine National Bank, a reduction of about 
$6,000,000 from the amount on deposit with that shaky in- 
stitution in 1921. The financial achievements in Governor- 
General Wood’s first two years were summarized in an official 
memorandum prepared in 1924 for the Secretary of War, 
which stated that he had, first, rehabilitated the currency of 
the Islands from a discount of sixteen per cent, restoring it 
to parity with the gold standard; second, reduced budget 
expenditures of the government thirty-five per cent and 
brought them within current revenues; ! third, secured legis- 
lation protecting the sinking funds of the government, and 
by operation within the terms of the law assured material 
profits to the government; and fourth, ‘restrained the gov- 
ernment in its previous policy of squandering its funds in 
politically controlled commercial and industrial enterprises,’ 
and protected so far as possible large investments previously 
made. 

From 1923 to 1927 the development continued steadily. 
Sound financial methods prevailed, the assets of the Philip- 
pine National Bank were gradually strengthened, the sinking 


1 Of this achievement, the memorandum said: 

‘Bringing the annual budget expenditures down from 101,000,000 [$50,500,000] 
to 67,000,000 [$33,500,000] in two years is the second economic accomplishment of 
General Wood. In doing this, the essential services of the government have been 
adequately maintained, and in the cases of the Health and related services have been 
greatly improved. 

‘It should be remembered, when noting that the current expenditures of the 
Philippine government were reduced in two years 35 per cent, that this was not a 
change from a war to a peace condition. It involved no reduction of the armed 
forces; it was simply brought about by the increase in efficiency of the personnel and 
by inculcating a spirit of codperation and of economy in those having to do with the 
disposing of government funds. 

‘Nor was the rehabilitation of the government’s currency without increasing the 
government’s indebtedness more than the cash balance was increased a small ac- 
complishment, particularly so as in the steps which brought this about were involved 
many economic and financial reforms in the government.’ 
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funds purged of all questionable investments and put into 
sound securities,! the currency was no longer at a discount, 
and exchange transactions no longer hampered. 

Meantime, in July, 1923, a serious clash occurred between 
Governor-General Wood and the Filipino leaders who ex- 
pected him to relinquish the powers given him by law. It 
arose over an American named Conley, employed in the se- 
cret service branch of the Manila police department, who in- 
curred the enmity of certain Filipinos and as a result became 
the victim of a conspiracy, or what is commonly called in 
these days a ‘frame-up,’ in which charges were preferred 
against him.” The device, long practiced in the Orient and 
elsewhere, is ‘well known in the Islands. The moment any 
officer of the government gets hot on the trail of a malefactor, 
the latter invents charges against the officer and moves to 
force an investigation into his conduct and affairs. In this 
case charges had been made repeatedly against Conley, and, 
with the approval of the Governor-General, he had been sus- 
pended. However, in view of the apparently prejudiced at- 
titude of the Secretary of the Interior and of the Mayor of 
Manila, the Governor-General insisted that Conley be given 
a fair trial in the courts. This was not what the instigators of 
the charges wanted; they sought his removal. After a pro- 
longed trial before a Filipino judge, the charges were dis- 
missed. Similar charges were again brought against him and, 
on motion of the prosecuting attorney, the court dismissed 
them. The Governor-General then ordered an administra- 
tive investigation, which resulted in a recommendation for 
reinstatement, in effect confirming the previous findings of 
the chief of police that the charges had been instigated by 
gamblers whose operations had become unprofitable due to 
Conley’s activities as chief of the vice squad. Upon receipt of 

1 The investment of sinking funds is limited by law to securities of the government 


of the United States or of the government of the Philippine Islands. (Act No. 3014, 
Philippine Legislature, March 8, 1922.) 

2 It appears from the Governor-General’s report of the matter that Conley was a 
native American, had served in the United States Army and received an honorable 
discharge, and subsequently served many years on the police force of Manila as 
patrolman and chief of the vice squad, doing effective work against traffic in nar- 
cotics and against gambling. The report stated: ‘Charges have been made against 
Conley from time to time, apparently in revenge for his efficient services against 
organized vice in Manila...’ (Report of the Governor-General, 1923, 37.) 
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instructions from the Governor-General to reinstate Conley, 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Mayor of Manila, both 
Filipinos, resigned. Conley was then reinstated by the chief 
of police on the order of the Governor-General. 

The Filipino leaders felt that this was an intrusion by the 
Governor-General into a purely domestic matter, which they 
had endeavored by various devices, indicated in the preced- 
ing chapter, to take out of the hands of the Governor-General 
and place exclusively in the hands of the Filipino secretaries 
of departments. In protest, the presiding officers of both 
houses of the Legislature resigned from the Council of State 
and the Filipino secretaries of executive departments resigned 
their portfolios. j 

These resignations were tendered in a letter dated July 17, 
1923, addressed to the Governor-General and signed by the 
presiding officers of the two houses and five secretaries of 
departments, in which they charged him with the ‘policy 
and desire ... to intervene in and control even to the small- 
est details, the affairs of our government, both insular and 
local, in utter disregard of the authority and responsibility of 
the department heads and other officials concerned.’ 1 The 
letter then mentioned the Conley case, and charged that the 
Governor-General’s actions in that connection were a clear 
violation of the fundamental law, naming the provisions of 
the law, and a ‘curtailment of Filipino autonomy.’ ” 

There is good reason to believe that none of the secretaries 
had any idea that their resignations would be accepted. But 
to their amazement and dismay Governor-General Wood 
did accept them, writing that they caused him regret and 
surprise, and continuing: ‘I beg to state most definitely 


1 Tn an article published in the Atlantic Monthly, March, 1926, Dr. Ralston Hay- 
den wrote: 

‘Granting that the governor-general was to exercise any powers of supervision and 
control whatever, General Wood exercised them in an absolutely unexceptionable 
manner. In point of fact, the chief executive and the department heads worked to- 
gether harmoniously to the end. The break which finally came was engineered by 
the legislative leaders, whose unconstitutional control over the executive branch of 
the government had been greatly reduced by the Wood policy. After the resignation 
of the Council of State the records of every branch of the government were combed 
for something that would indicate a lack of consideration or courtesy, or an infringe- 
ment upon the rights and privileges of some Filipino official or body. No letter or 
endorsement was found which the Governor-General’s opponents cared to publish.’ 


2 Report of the Governor-General, 1923, 35. 
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and emphatically that each and every declaration made in 
your statement which charges neglect of the prerogatives 
and rights of the secretaries or disregard for the organic 
law is without the slightest foundation in fact.?+ The war 
was on. 

Dr. Ralston Hayden, writing in the ‘Atlantic Monthly,’ 
ably summarized the situation as follows: 


Filipino opposition to the Wood administration, culminating in 
the resignation of the native members of the Council of State in 
July 1923, was based chiefly upon two grounds. It was asserted, 
first, that General Wood’s policy violated President Harding’s 
promise and resulted in a curtailment of the autonomy enjoyed 
under Governor-General Harrison; second, that the Governor- 
General’s policy and many of his specific acts were tyrannical, arbi- 
trary, illegal, subversive of the best interests of the country, or all 
four of these things. For real understanding of what has happened 
in the Philippines during the past four years it is absolutely neces- 
sary to differentiate between these two categories of criticism. 

As to the first category, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
‘backward steps’ were taken, and that diminution of the ‘domestic 
control’ exercised by Filipinos in 1921 was sought and achieved. 
General Wood took the position that the organic act, which is, in 
effect, the constitution of the Islands, cannot be modified except 
by action of Congress itself in express language; that no act of 
commission or omission on the part of the governor-general or the 
president, working in conjunction with the Philippine legislature, 
can operate to change this fundamental law. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he declared that it was his purpose, so far as lay within his 
power, to conduct ‘a government of the people by their repre- 
sentatives, to the extent provided in the Jones Bill.’ |Italics supplied.] 
In pursuance of this policy he consistently exercised the powers of 
his office after the manner of an American chief executive, and not 
in accordance with the previously accepted European theory of 
parliamentary government. In so doing he did reduce the autonomy 
which had been enjoyed by the Filipinos during the term of his pre- 
decessor in office. Prior to the break of July 1923, however, General 
Wood had not ignored or overridden any of the Philippine statutes 
limiting his authority as Governor-General. He considered them 
unconstitutional, and had recommended that if the Philippine 
legislature did not repeal them Congress should annul them. Mean- 
while, he did the best that he could under the limitations which they 
imposed. 

With reference to the second category an exactly opposite answer 
must be given. General Wood’s attitude and acts were neither il- 


1 A complete résumé of the facts connected with the Conley case is given in the 
Report of the Governor-General, 1923, 35 ff. 
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legal, arbitrary, nor tyrannical. Indeed, one of the most striking 
features of the government of the Philippines between the inaugura- 
tion of General Wood and the resignation of the Council of State 
was the codperation between the Filipino members of the govern- 
ment and the chief executive. ‘This codperation resulted from two 
main causes. The first was the eagerness of General Wood to co- 
operate with the Filipino leaders in the manner contemplated by 
thelaw. Far from being overbearing or high-handed in his dealings 
with them, his course of action was so conciliatory that it was criti- 
cized as hopelessly weak by many local Americans, by most of the 
foreign colony in Manila, and by the Filipino opposition party.! 


The work of the departments was carried on by the under- 
secretaries, and the secretaryships, with the exception of that 
of the Department of the Interior, remained vacant, as the 
men whom Governor-General Wood wished to appoint to these 
places could not receive the affirmative votes of the Senate, 
not at all on the ground of merit, but because the President 
of the Senate confused the confirming power with the select- 
ing power, and took a position which virtually meant con- 
firmation only of appointees of his own selection. Governor- 
General Wood was not a man to submit to any such invasion 
of his prerogatives. He let the bureaus and departments — 
continue under the assistant chiefs, or when necessary ap- 
pointed interim officers who stayed until such time as their 
nominations should be confirmed or rejected by the Senate, 
which was in session for only three months. In cases of 
rejection, Governor-General Wood made other interim ap- 
pointments, but in every instance selected men for their 
fitness. | 

During this trying period Governor-General Wood showed 
patience as well as determination. As was natural, the Fili- 
pinos were not too happy over the loss of their most impor- 
tant executive positions. Work was carried on equally well 
by the under-secretaries, so that the government was not so 
great a sufferer proportionately as were the individuals who 
had presented their resignations and lost the high positions 
which they had reached. 

These incidents, however, confirmed many American ob- 
servers in the feeling that it had been a mistake on the part 


1 Quoted from an article entitled ‘The Philippines: An Experiment in Democracy,’ 
in the Atlantic Monthly, March, 1926, 411. 
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of the framers of the Jones Law to have granted the Philip- 
pine Senate final power of disapproval of the appointees of 
the American Governor-General. The very situation invited 
some such clash as occurred. | 

The next move on the part of the Filipino leaders was a 
sharp personal attack on the Governor-General. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate toured the provinces making speeches 
against him, and the Legislature even went so far as to en- 
deavor to humiliate him by failing to make appropriations 
for his official establishment. His power to veto items in the 
appropriation bill and continue in force the corresponding 
ones from the preceding year, gave the Governor-General 
sufficient control to meet this attack, and with his usual quiet 
determination he continued his steady progress. 

Meanwhile, on July 23, 1923, the Commission of Inde- 
pendence, consisting of the members of both houses of the 
Legislature, passed a resolution endorsing the position taken 
by the presidents of the two houses and the resigning secre- 
taries, denouncing the acceptance by the Governor-General 
of the resignations, and speaking of the Governor-General’s 
policy as ‘illegal, arbitrary, and undemocratic.’ The follow- 
ing day this commission passed a second resolution voting 
‘that the continuation of Gov. Gen. Leonard Wood in the 
post which he occupies at the present time is to the detriment 
of public welfare, and that the mutual interest of the United 
States and the Philippines require his immediate removal.’ 4 
The resolution further requested the appointment of a Fili- 
pino as Governor-General. On October 17th, the two houses 
of the Legislature in joint session passed a resolution making 
their own the resolutions from which these excerpts were 
taken.? 

The Governor-General at this critical juncture received 
fine support from Washington. On October 11th the Secre- 
tary of War had cabled him as follows: 


After personal conference with the President and recognizing the 


1 Report of the Governor-General, 1923, 40-41. 
' 2Jn his admirable résumé of the situation, Dr. Hayden found himself led ‘to the 
conclusion that the real grievance of the men who dominated that body [the Legisla- 
ture] was not that General Wood used the powers of his office arbitrarily, or harshly, 
or even unwisely, but that he exercised them at all.’ 
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necessity of bringing about codperation between the branches of the 
Philippine government, executive, legislative, and judicial, main- 
taining the clear line of demarcation between them which is es- 
sential to well-balanced government, it seems well to make the fol- 
lowing authoritative statement of the views of the administration 


here. 

The personal sacrifice involved in your acceptance of your pre- 
sent office is proof of your desire to serve the Filipino people as you 
have served the United States. You are entitled to the support of 
the administration, and you have it.! 


In January, 1924, a commission visiting the United States 
in the interest of independence, headed by Speaker Roxas of 
the Philippine House of Representatives and the two Resi- 
dent Commissioners, presented a memorial to the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives.” They cited the 
then existing situation in regard to their relations with the 
Governor-General as evidence that the time had now come 
for independence. They traced the history of the recent trend 
of events, pointed to the reeommendation of President Wilson 
that independence be granted, and the assurance of President 
Harding in 1922 that no ‘backward step’ was contemplated, 
and then charged Governor-General Wood with having taken 
the backward step that they were promised should not be 
taken. In their list of grievances they charged that Governor- 
General Wood broke asunder the ‘bonds of concord that 
united Americans and Filipinos,’ placed himself ‘above the 
laws passed by the Philippine Legislature, ...claimed for 
himse!¥ an unlimited executive responsibility ... abused the 
veto power, ... attempted to control [the] legislature, ... 
disregarded the rights of the senate in his exercise of the ap- 
pointing power.’ The tirade continued: ‘To inject the auto- 
cracy of an irresponsible appointed executive into a represen- 
tative democracy such as the Congress of the United States 
implanted in the Philippines sets at defiance every American 
tradition, violates that good faith that has been the precious 
and untarnished heritage of the American people, and is in- 


1 Report of the Governor-General, 1923, 41. 

2 Quoted in the Report of the Governor-General, 1923, 42-44. 

With reference to statements by Speaker Roxas later before Congressional com- 
mittees, General Wood by cable of May 28, 1924, to the Secretary of War remarked 
that practically all these statements were ‘misleading and mostly based on fallacious 
statistics and interpretations.’ (Report of the Governor-General, 1923, 68.) 
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compatible with any workable theory of free government.’ 
The memorial closed with a renewed and somewhat rhetori- 
cal plea for independence.! 

To this the President of the United States replied at 
length,? one sentence of his letter dismissing the charges as 
follows: ‘The American Government has information which 
justifies it in the confidence that a very large proportion, at 
any rate, and possibly a majority of the substantial citizenry 
of the islands does not support the claim that there are 
grounds for serious grievance.’ 

After dealing at some length with the question of Filipino 
readiness for independence, the President went on to say: 


... There have been evidences of a certain inability or unwilling- 
ness to recognize that this type of governmental organization rests 
upon the theory of complete separation of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions. There have been many evidences of disposi- 
tion to extend the functions of the legislature and thereby to curtail 
the proper authority of the executive. It has been charged that the 
present Governor General has in some matters exceeded his proper 
authority, but an examination of the facts seems rather to support 
the charge that the legislative branch of the insular government has 
been the real offender through seeking to extend its own authority 
into some areas of what should properly be the executive realm. 

The Government of the United States has full confidence in the 
ability, good intentions, fairness, and sincerity of the present 
Governor General. It is convinced that he has intended to act and 
has acted within the scope of his proper and constitutional author- 
ity. ‘Thus convinced, it is determined to sustain him and its purpose 
will be to encourage the broadest and most intelligent codperation 
of the Filipino people in this policy. 

Looking at the whole situation fairly and impartially, one can 
not but feel that if the Filipino people can not codperate in the sup- 
port and encouragement of as good an administration as has been 
afforded under Governor General Wood, their failure will be rather 
a testimony of unpreparedness for the full obligations of citizenship 
than an evidence of patriotic eagerness to advance their country. 

I am convinced that Governor General Wood has at no time been 


1 Tn this memorial of January 8, 1924, to Congress, the Speaker of the House and 
the two Resident Commissioners allowed themselves to criticize Governor-General 
Wood’s intervention in financial affairs in a way that shows they could not have had 
the remotest conception of the great service that he had rendered in placing the 
government on a sound economic basis after the disastrous results of a few years of 
unsupervised Filipino intervention. 


-? For President Coolidge’s letter in full see Appendix XXXIV. 
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other than a hard-working, painstaking, and conscientious adminis- 
trator. I have found no evidence that he had exceeded his proper 
authority or that he has acted with any other than the purpose of 
best serving the real interest of the Filipino people. 


The most searching analysis of Governor-General Wood’s 
work will not reveal a single act which was not whole- 
heartedly and unselfishly designed for the welfare of the Fili- 
pino.! He demanded efficiency in the government service but 
did not require the substitutions of Americans generally for 
Filipinos, although to some positions he appointed Americans 
and secured their confirmation.” 

Governor-General Wood started his career, as has been 
noted before, as a physician and surgeon and it was natural 
that the medical work of his government should have re- 
ceived an important measure of his personal attention. He 


1 Even after a quarter of a century of administration of the Philippine Islands, it 
seemed impossible to get them out of politics. Democratic papers in the United 
States continued to make the administration of the Philippine government a target 
of attack. The following passages are taken from an article printed in The World 
(New York), July 20, 1923: 


‘When Leonard Wood went out to the Philippines it was understood that he was 
to crush the spirit of independence among the native population. His uniform and 
the two stars on his collar were admirably calculated to accomplish that task. ... 

‘It is not unlikely that the Governor-General welcomed an opportunity to prove 
to the Philippine officials how little power they actually enjoy. Their resignations, 
leaving all branches of the supposedly coérdinate Government wholly in Gen. 
Wood’s hands, surely do not displease him.’ 


On the other hand Governor-General Wood had a host of American friends and 
admirers who rallied enthusiastically in support of his course. The Honorable J. 
Sloat Fassett, ex-member of Congress, in an address entitled ‘America’s Work and 
Problems in the Philippines,’ delivered before the American Chamber of Commerce 
of the Philippine Islands, February 8, 1924, said: 

. we now have in these islands one of the most astute, one of the most patient, 
one of the most kind and gentle, one of the most farseeing Americans whom our 
country has ever delegated to represent it abroad. The time is going to come when 
Filipinos perhaps yet in their mothers’ wombs will hasten to celebrate the day that 
saw the birth of Leonard Wood! ... He has appealed again and again to reason, and 
again and again madness has dethroned his purpose — but he is still there, calm, 
strong, patient but inexorable! He permits no triflings with the law.’ 

2 Dr. Ralston Hayden said in his article in the Atlantic Monthly, March, 1926: 

. During the entire period he [Governor-General Wood] did not appoint a single 
employee or official in any department or bureau without reference to the unit in- 
volved, and in practically all cases appointments were made upon the recommen- 
dation of the department secretary or bureau chief.’ 

3 The following passages are quoted from a summary of Philippine health condi: 
tions written in 1925: 

. There has... been a progressive lowering of the death rate, while the birth 
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secured the codperation of the International Health Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation for more intensive public health 
work in the Islands, as set forth in the chapter on ‘Health.’ ! 

The care of lepers, of the insane, and of other unfortunates 
always engaged his interest. The progress made under his 
direction in the leper colony at Culion has also been noted in 
the chapter on ‘Health.’ 

Governor-General Wood also encouraged steps taken to 
relieve the very serious lack of hospital facilities prevailing 
throughout the Islands. In 1923 an appropriation of $500,000 
was made to aid provinces in the ‘construction, equipment, 
and maintenance of hospitals.’ ? 

Another important measure was an act passed by the 
Legislature in 1922 providing for the medical inspection of 
children in all government elementary schools at least once a 
year.® 

The healthy interest in sports previously noted continued, 


rate has practically remained the same. The reduction in the death rate is, however, 
largely the result of a very decided diminution of infant mortality, which was 263 
per 1000 births in 1918 but only 148 in 1923. This cannot be considered excessive 
for a native population in the tropics. 

‘Details for particular diseases are still more impressive. In 1919 there were 49,- 
971 deaths from smallpox while in 1923 there were only 4 deaths from this disease. 
In 1919 there were 18,213 deaths from cholera, in 1923 only 11. The 1918 death rate 
from typhoid fever was 44.2 per 100,000, the 1923 rate 18.3. Dysentery declined 
from 195.6 in 1919 to 64.7 in 1923. This reduction has been the result of active 
sanitary efforts, including immunization campaigns against smallpox, cholera and 
typhoid. 

‘Considering Manila separately, the death rate for the 5 years ending 1922 had 
been 29.2. During 1923 the rate was reduced to 26.0. The local death rate is con- 
siderably increased by non-residents because of local hospital facilities. The infant 
mortality is very high, being 192 in 1923, although it has been reduced in recent 
years. The outstanding mortality factor is tuberculosis, which contributed 21 per 
cent of all the deaths in 1923. Cancer, however, took a toll of but 35.7 deaths per 
100,000. 

‘Important problems in the Philippines are leprosy, yaws, hookworm, typhoid 
fever, dysentery, and malaria. Most of these diseases are receiving the proper at- 
tention.’ (From an abstract of an article by F. L. Hoffman published in The Spectator 
[New York], December 17, 1925, and quoted in the American Journal of Public 
Health, March, 1926, xv1, No. 3, p. 322.) 

1 Vol. 1, 360-61. 

2 Act No. 3114, Philippine Legislature, March 19, 1923. 

It is noteworthy that the appropriation was made subject to release by the 
Governor-General ‘with the approval of the Council of State.’ For administration 
and maintenance a similar approval was required. 


3 Act No. 3029, Philippine Legislature, March 8, 1922. 
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and in 1925 the Philippine Legislature, in an act granting 
a charter to the Philippine Amateur Athletic Federation, 
created in the Department of Public Instruction the office of 
national physical director.1 

The administration of justice was another object of Gov- 
ernor-General Wood’s special attention. In 1923 he secured 
legislation providing for eleven additional judges of first in- 
stance. 

That same year one additional province was made by the 
division of the large island of Leyte into two provinces, 
Oriental and Occidental Leyte. 

During the period of rehabilitation additional taxes were 
levied, the most noteworthy of which was an increase of the 
percentage tax on business from one per cent to one and one- 
half per cent. This increase of the ‘sales’ tax rate was made 
effective for a year at a time, so that it appeared to have been 
devised as a temporary measure. This rate is a serious burden 
on business and becomes prohibitive where property is 
bought and resold. 

A tax, this time eminently opportune, was levied upon 
gasoline,” the proceeds to be utilized for the maintenance of 
roads, a measure which was urgently needed because of the 
great wear on insular roads due to the increasing use of 
motor trucks, which were finding their way into every part 
of the Islands. 

Renewed interest was displayed in the construction of ir- 
rigation systems, the Legislature in 1922 appropriating for 
this purpose the proceeds of a bond issue of ten million dol- 
lars. 

An effort to preserve the Philippine monopoly in hemp is 
found in an act passed in December, 1925, prohibiting the 
export of the seeds of abaca, the plant which produces Philip- 
pine hemp. Legislation of this kind, however, is difficult of 
enforcement. Successful transplantations of this plant have 
been made to the Dutch East Indies and to Central Amer- 
ican countries. 

Noteworthy contributions by the Legislature during this 

1 Act No. 3262, Philippine Legislature, December 7, 1925. 


The use of the word ‘national’ in place of ‘insular’ is noteworthy. 
2 Act No. 3248, Philippine Legislature, December 1, 1925. 
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period were the habitual criminal law; a law prohibiting the 
use of tickets or other substitute for legal tender currency in 
payment of labor; special appropriations for the ‘continua- 
tion of the treatment and diagnosis of leprosy’; a copyright 
law; laws requiring the correct labelling of commercial ferti- 
lizers, strengthening the pure food and drugs act, making 
appropriations for the extermination of agricultural pests, 
for extension of public health service among the Moham- 
medans and tribal peoples, providing pensions for public 
school teachers, making further provisions for Constabulary 
pensions, for the pension and retirement of officers of the 
public health service, and amending the general retirement 
law removing the limitation as to the date of application for 
retirement. 

Among the praiseworthy developments of this period was 
the renewed interest in the Bureau of Science, for which 
gradually increased appropriations were made, reaching 
more than $380,000 for 1927. This was nearly twice the ap- 
propriation for this purpose in 1914. 

In 1922 an appropriation of over nine million dollars was 
made for the support of the University, but this in greatest 
part was vetoed by Governor-General Wood owing to the 
condition of the Philippine treasury at the time. 

The tendency of the Legislature to insert in their enact- 
ments provisions giving the presidents, or committees, of 
both houses and the secretaries of departments powers 
properly belonging to the Governor-General persisted during 
the administration of Governor-General Wood. But this 
tendency was manifested with decreasing frequency. For 
example, in 1925 and 1926, several acts were passed providing 


1 For example, legislative invasions in the executive field are found in Acts No. 
3044, March 10, 1922, and No. 3113, March 19, 1923, both of which appropriated 
certain funds for public works, to be allotted ‘subject to the approval of a joint 
committee elected by the Senate and the House of Representatives.’ 

The Council of State was authorized by Joint Resolution No. 1, March 16, 1923, to 
approve the release by the Governor-General of certain designated appropriations; 
by Joint Resolution No. 2, July 30, 1923, to approve the sale of coast guard cutters; 
and by Act No. 3340, December 7, 1926, to approve the rates of pay to be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Interior for certain employees. 

Act No. 3172, November 21, 1924, provided that appointees to the Council of 
Hygiene should be ‘appointed by the Governor-General on the nomination of the 
Department Head.’ 
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for bond issues by provincial and municipal governments 
without such intervention. 

The abolition of the Board of Control in 1926 was one of 
the most important acts of Governor-General Wood, and was 
sustained by the Philippine Supreme Court and by the 
United States Supreme Court. This effectively terminated 
the most serious encroachment by the Legislature upon the 
powers of the Governor-General.! 

The investigating mission of 1921 had found that the ex- 
penses of government had increased while the efficiency had 
decreased, due in part to a very natural but none the less 
undesirable tendency to multiply government positions, and 
to the unduly rapid Filipinization, which placed many un- 
trained Filipinos in responsible posts.? The cost of collecting 
customs per dollar of customs revenue may be taken as an 
index of the expense of government. In 1903-13 the cost ran 
about five and seven-tenths cents per dollar collected. In 
1914 it jumped from five and eight-tenths cents the preceding 
year to eight and nine-tenths cents, and throughout the in- 
cumbency of Governor-General Harrison it averaged slightly 
over eight cents, in spite of the greatly increased collections 


1 See Chapter XXII, ‘Government by Filipinos,’ ante, 266-67. 

2 For example, the customs service had decreased greatly in efficiency, and the 
unpopularity of the port of Manila, which had been largely overcome, had returned. 

A memorial from the American Chamber of Commerce to the Wood-Forbes 
Mission, filed as an exhibit to the report of the mission, is evidence of this: ‘... our 
experience has been thai the last few years have seen a constant deterioration in the 
efficiency of almost every branch of the government service with which business men 
come in contact. There has been a gradual infection of graft. In many of the public 
offices the only way one can get attention within a reasonable time is to pay some 
employee, usually in the guise of “‘over time,’ to dispatch his business. In the 
Custom House, in particular, the fall from the high standard formerly maintained is 
particularly burdensome to the commercial community.’ 

The Manila Chamber of Commerce, largely British, in a memorandum to the 
mission, also filed as an exhibit to the Wood-Forbes Report, made, among others, 
the following complaints: 

‘The handling of cargo on the piers is usually considered to be slower than at any 
other port in the Orient. 

“The labour is poor and badly supervised and during periods when the piers are 
congested the situation may almost be described as hopeless. 

‘Pilferage on the piers is of common occurrence.” 

These unfortunate results had occurred by reason of the substitution of experi- 
enced Americans by untrained Filipinos in technical posts, and in spite of the fact 
that the Filipino director of the bureau, Mr. Vicente Aldanese, was a highly com- 
petent official trained in the customs service since 1899. 
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which should have materially reduced the cost per dollar col- 
lected. By 1925 the cost had been cut nearly in half, the 
figure being four and six-tenths cents.! 

The regulation of public utilities was first undertaken in 
1907 by a board of rate regulation composed of the Governor- 
General and two other officers of the government, who re- 
ceived no additional pay for this work. There was one paid 
secretary with the moderate emolument of $2000 a year. 
During the early days of Governor-General Harrison’s 
régime, when drastic economy was supposed to be the word, 
this unpaid board was superseded by a Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners requiring an appropriation of $48,- 
000. Gradually, by the end of his period of service, this had 
been reduced to about $21,000 a year. In 1917 a Public 
Utility Commissioner, at a yearly salary of $4000, was sub- 
stituted for the board organization. In 1923 the commission 
form was reéstablished, the salary of the commissioner raised 
to $6000 a year — which it will be noted is higher than al- 
lowed for the directors of many of the more important 
bureaus — an assistant commissioner provided at $5000, and 
technical assistants also authorized. In 1926 the name was 
changed from Public Utility Commission to Public Service 
Commission. The total appropriation for the commission for 
the year 1927 was $51,150. The number of public service 
enterprises increased from 811 in 1921 to 2812 in 1926, as 
municipalities and private corporations had been building 
public utilities in many parts of the Islands. In connection 
with the subject of development of public utilities, as indica- 
tive of economic progress, there is also to be noted the in- 
crease in the number of registered motor vehicles from 2646 
in 1913 to 13,341 in 1921 and 19,589 in 1925. 

The acts of Congress providing for the organization of the 
Philippine government defined the jurisdiction and powers of 
the Insular Auditor, and authorized appeals from his deci- 
sions to the Governor-General and to the Secretary of War. 
The question as to whether the courts had jurisdiction to re- 
view rulings of the Auditor was decided in the negative by 
the Philippine Supreme Court in 1912.? 

1 Report of the Governor-General, 1925, 130. 

_ * Lamb vs. Phipps, July 12, 1912, 22 Phil., 456. 
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- More than ten years later the powers of the Auditor were 
again questioned in the courts in two cases,! both of which 
were decided against him and appealed by him to the United 
States Supreme Court, which sustained the decisions of the 
lower court.? Efforts to secure increased powers to the 
Auditor by Congressional legislation failed of enactment and 
were bitterly opposed by the Filipinos.?® 

In dealing with the Legislature, Governor-General Wood 
was greatly embarrassed by the fact that most of the laws 
were passed in the last few hours of the legislative session, 
and under the provisions of the Jones Law, he had but thirty 
days after adjournment in which to decide whether to ap- 
prove or disapprove them. Clerical forces of the Legislature 
took nearly the whole month to prepare the laws for his con- 
sideration, and thus many came up to him within a few days 
of the expiration of the time allotted him to study the various 
measures and determine whether to sanction them by his ap- 
proval or nullify them by his veto. This placed a very un- 
fair onus upon the Governor-General. If these laws could 
have been sent him while the Legislature was still in session, 
they could have been returned for changes in accordance 
with his views and then enacted with great advantage to the 
public interest. This was impossible when the Legislature 


1 One of these arose between a commercial firm and the Auditor as to a claim for 
refund of customs duties allowed by the Collector of Customs and disallowed by the 
Auditor; the other, the Metropolitan Water case, between two branches of the 
government. 

2 Wright vs. Ynchausti & Company, December 13, 1926, 272 U.S., 640; and 
Posadas et al. vs. The City of Manila, May 31, 1927, 47 Supreme Court Reporter, 
704. ; 

3 In 1926 a bill (S. 3847, 69th Congress, Ist Session) was introduced into Congress 
giving the Insular Auditor powers in the Islands corresponding to those of the Con- 
troller General of the United States, except that appeal might be taken to the Gover- 
nor-General as at present and from him to the Controller General instead of to the 
Secretary of War. The bill also provided an increase of from $6000 to $10,000 per 
annum in the salary of the Auditor (it appeared that the Auditor was receiving 
$4000 per annum from the Philippine National Bank in addition to his government 
salary of $6000) and three Assistant Auditors at $6000 each instead of one Deputy 
Auditor at $3000. This proposed legislation was strongly opposed for reasons of 
policy by the Philippine representatives, who alleged the measure was an effort to 
reduce Philippine autonomy. The bill failed of enactment. 

4'The Governor-General reported that of the seventy-two bills enacted by the 
Legislature during its 1924-25 session, only eleven were received by him before ad- 
journment, forty-five of the remainder not being received until more than ten days, 
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was not in session and it meant that these bills had to be re- 
introduced and go through the whole legislative procedure 
again in the ensuing year, very likely not be reached until the 
last days, and again to come up only to be vetoed for some 
preventable defect. 

Governor-General Wood used his veto power freely ! and 
was greatly criticized for it by the Filipinos, who in an appeal 
by the Legislature to the President took the untenable posi- 
tion that there was an implied limitation to the classes of 
legislation upon which the Governor-General could exercise. 
the veto and that purely domestic matters were excluded. 

The President upheld the Governor-General and stated: 
‘By the organic law it is made the duty of the Governor 
General either to approve or disapprove every bill which is 
passed by the Philippine Legislature.’ ? In view of the bitter 


thereafter. The Governor-General reported to the Secretary of War: ‘Had the bills 
been received before adjournment, the defects in a number of them might have been 
corrected and a veto avoided, but after adjournment there is, of course, no oppor- 
tunity for conference or return of the bills to the legislature for conference or correc- 
tion of defects.’ (Report of the Governor-General, 1925, 27, 28.) 

1 In the 1923-24 session, of eighty-four bills passed by the Legislature, thirty-one 
were vetoed. (Report of the Governor-General, 1923, 31.) In the 1924-25 session, of 
seventy-two bills passed, twenty-four were vetoed. (Report of the Governor-General, 
1925, 27.) The principal reason in both instances, as stated by the Governor-Gen- 
eral in his annual reports, was the fact of the bills not reaching him before adjourn- 
ment of the session of the Legislature. 


2A memorandum, dated March 18, 1924, as to the veto power of the Governor- 
General on legislation of ‘mere domestic concern’ was presented to the President by 
the Philippine Legislature in the form of an appeal from the Governor-General’s 
action in vetoing a bill entitled ‘An act remitting the penalty of the land tax in the 
Philippine Islands for the year 1923.’ 

The appeal, signed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Philip- 
pine Islands as Special Commissioner, and by the two Resident Commissioners, 
discussed at length the specific case and the general question of the veto power, and 
undertook to establish the contention that a bill which ‘does not run counter to any 
provision of the organic act and is of mere domestic concern... the Governor 
General has no power to disapprove’; and, further, ‘...even granting that such 
power resides in the Governor General, still the disapproval of this bill was unwar- 
ranted and unwise’ for stated alleged reasons. 

The Legislature had passed the bill over the veto of the Governor-General and 
appealed to the President under Section 19 of the Organic Act, in the opinion of the 
Governor-General ‘principally for the purpose of testing the scope of the veto power 
of the Governor General as defined in the organic act...” The Governor-General 
forwarded all papers in the case, including his veto message to the Legislature and a 
brief statement of facts, to the Secretary of War, who submitted the case to his legal 
adviser, the Judge Advocate General of the army. The latter went thoroughly into 
the matter and presented a lengthy memorandum setting forth the facts, the law, 
and his conclusions. The case was then submitted to the President, who confirmed 
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attacks and resentment displayed by some Filipino leaders 
against Governor-General Wood, many observers feel that 
he was amazingly patient. Undoubtedly he allowed a great 
many measures to become law which he might have vetoed 
merely on the ground that they had reached him too late for 
adequate consideration. 

Governor-General Wood was above all things an inveterate 
worker and no task was too difficult for him to undertake. 
When the avalanche of enactments by the Legislature finally 
reached him, he was to be found surrounded by his secretaries 
of departments and bureau chiefs, and legal and financial ad- 
visers. He uniformly exercised extraordinary endurance and 
patience in giving consideration to every measure and his as- 
sent to all that he felt could become law without injury to the 
Islands. 

The veto power as to particular items of appropriation 
bills was not exercised until the appropriation for general ex- 
penses of government for 1924, of which the sections provid- 
ing for the Executive (Governor-General and secretaries of 
departments), the Treasury Bureau, and the Bureau of Com- 
merce and Industry were vetoed, thereby continuing in effect 
the appropriations of the preceding year for those branches 
of the government. The veto power also was exercised as to 
other items in subsequent appropriation bills, but was not 
used to nullify any item providing increased emoluments for 
members of the Legislature, the cost of the Legislature in- 
creasing from a little less than $755,000 in 1920 to nearly 
$1,000,000 in 1927.! 
the action by the Governor-General. He held, first, that there is no ground for the 
contention that there is a limit of the veto power to any class of bills. He stated: 
“By the organic law it is made the duty of the Governor General either to approve 
or disapprove every bill which is passed by the Philippine Legislature.’ Second, he 
upheld the veto of this particular bill. He said in conclusion: 

‘An appeal of the Philippine Legislature to the President when bills passed by that 
body are vetoed by the Governor General is entitled to the gravest consideration and 
will receive it. The powers of the Governor General were intentionally made greater 
than the powers ordinarily given to executives in our system of Government because 
of the accepted theory that we were training in self-government people who had not 
experience therein and who were to be guided by an executive selected with a view 
to his ability so to do. As a check against the abuse of this power of veto accorded 


the Governor General, the legislature is given the right of appeal to the President.’ 
(Report of the Governor-General, 1923, 49-60.) 


1In December, 1926, the House of Representatives increased its members to 
ninety-four. (Act No. 3336, December 7, 1926.) 
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In the appropriation bill for 1925 the Governor-General 
vetoed proposed new items of expense for a supplementary 
‘force including personnel of the Legislative Reference 
Office’; for the creation of a ‘Legislative Research Office’; 
for ‘the quota of the Philippines as member of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, half of which is to be paid by each of 
the Houses of the Legislature’; for a delegate to Geneva to 
observe the sessions of the convention of the League of Na- 
tions and to render a report thereon; and for several proposed 
changes in salaries of personnel in various bureaus. The most 
significant items vetoed in this bill, however, were those con- 
tinuing the powers of the Emergency Board for the allotment 
and transfer of appropriated funds. In vetoing these items 
the Governor-General stated that the distribution of appro- 
priated funds is a purely executive function which, in ac- 
cordance with the organic act, must be directly by, or under 
the supervision and control of, the Governor-General. This 
ended one of the encroachments by the Legislature on the 
functions of the Governor-General. 

In the appropriation bill for 1926 he vetoed an item pro- 
viding that vacancies occurring in a certain class of positions 
should not be filled without the approval of the Secretary of 
Finance, and also a provision which would have withdrawn 
government funds from the support of the so-called Amer- 
ican School. 

The Legislature in the general appropriation bill for 1927 
again provided for ‘the payment of the dues of the Philip- 
pines as member of the Interparliamentary Union,’ and the 
item again was vetoed. A large number of proposed changes 
in appropriations for salaries and other expenses of various 
branches of the government were also vetoed. 

The veto which attracted most attention in the United 
States, as well as in the Philippine Islands, was that of the 
bill providing for holding a plebiscite in the Islands on the 
question of Philippine independence, which is discussed in a 
later chapter.1 

In 1924 and 1925 Governor-General Wood included in his 
annual report the series of tables called ‘Progress Barome- 
ter,’ 2 showing lines of development along which the Philip- 


1 See Chapter X XV, ‘The Independence Movement,’ post, 367-68. 
2 See Appendix XVI. 
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pine people have progressed. Even a cursory study of these 
shows a marked evidence of advance, and, if the excellence of 
a government is measured by the progress of the people, the 
Philippine government must be admitted by all fair-minded 
people to have been most successful. 

The most salient points are the growth of the gross busi- 
ness of the Islands upon which the percentage tax is paid. 
This is found to have increased from less than $200,000,000 
before the era of free trade with the United States to nearly 
$650,000,000 in 1925. Coastwise tonnage cleared shows an 
increase from less than five hundred thousand in 1900 to two 
and one-quarter million tons in 1925, while the foreign ton- 
nage cleared shows an even greater increase. Records of the 
postal savings bank also reveal healthy growth both in num- 
bers of depositors and in amounts deposited. The receipts 
of the Bureau of Posts indicate a remarkable growth. In 
twenty years the postal receipts multiplied by over eight, 
from less than $125,000 to more than $1,000,000. The tel- 
egraph receipts in the same period showed an increase of 
nearly nine times, from about $80,000 a year to $700,000; 
while money orders sold rose in twenty years from about 
$3,500,000 to $23,500,000. The mileage of improved roads 
steadily increased, in 1925 reaching 3500 miles of first-class 
roads, and more than 3000 of second- and third-class. The 
total number of permanent bridges and culverts reached 
7779, artesian wells 1751, and lighthouses in operation 194 
as compared with 48 in 1902. The business done by the 
street railway and lighting company in Manila increased 
from $380,000 to more than $2,400,000. 

In the summer of 1926, at the request of President Cool- 
idge, Colonel Carmi A. Thompson visited the Philippine 
Islands to report upon the administration and the economic 
conditions in the Islands. Upon his return he made a care- 
fully considered report ! in which he touched upon the polit- 
ical situation. He recommended no change in the funda- 
mental law, but suggested a more civilian form of govern- 
ment, referring to the military advisers surrounding the 
Governor-General and the fact that the Islands were under 


1 Transmitted by the President to Congress in 1926 and printed as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 180, 69th Congress, 2d Session. 
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the direction of the War Department. He recommended 
postponing consideration of the granting of independence, 
and urged liberalization of the land laws to encourage the 
production of rubber. 

In 1927 Governor-General Wood, after six years of arduous 
service, returned to the United States for a well-earned leave 
of absence. The effects of an early injury to his head, which 
had resulted in the necessity for two operations before 1912, 
had increased to an alarming extent, and only his indomi- 
table will enabled him to continue his work. He gradually 
lost more and more of his muscular control, and finally, in 
May, he left for the United States, announcing that it was 
his intention to return after but a short leave of absence. 
Visiting President Coolidge at his summer home in South 
Dakota, Governor-General Wood was received with the cor- 
diality his years of exceptional service had earned for him, 
and it was given out from the summer White House that he 
would return to the Islands if he so desired. 

Early in August he underwent a further serious brain 
operation, from which he did not recover. He died on the 7th 
of August, a martyr to his devotion to the public service. 

Vice-Governor Eugene A. Gilmore served as Acting 
Governor-General until the arrival in the Islands on March 
1, 1928, of the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, of New York, 
who had been appointed Governor-General December 17, 
1927. He had held the position of Secretary of War in the 
cabinet of President Taft, and had other noteworthy quali- 
fications for the post of Governor-General. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 


Tue Filipinos no doubt early harbored somewhat vague 
aspirations for a government by their own people, but with 
the idea that the protection of some other power would be 
necessary were they to have any chance of maintaining it. 
This rather vague feeling did not, however, find expression 
in the platform of the Katipunan,! or of any of the political 
parties prior to American occupation. At the beginning of 
the insurrection against Spain in 1896, there was ‘merely a 
crude idea in the minds of the masses that they were some- 
how going to shake off their masters, get rid of the whites, 
and divide up the big estates not only of the friars but of 
Filipino landholders as well.’ ? 

The Schurman Commission in 1899 made an exhaustive 
inquiry into the causes of the insurrection of 1896 against 
Spain and all matters leading up to the insurrection against 
the United States. It reported: 


While the peoples of the Philippine Islands ardently desire a full 
measure of rights and liberties, they do not, in the opinion of the 
Commission, generally desire independence. Hundreds of witnesses 
testified on this subject to the Commission and its individual 
members, and, though they represented all possible varieties of 
opinion — many of them being in sympathy with the insurgents — 
they were uniform in their testimony that in view of the ignorance 
and political inexperience of the masses of the people, the multi- 
plicity of languages, the divergencies of culture and mode of life, 
and the obstacles to intercommunication, an independent sovereign 
Philippine state was at the present time neither possible nor desir- 
able ... For it would be a misrepresentation of facts not to report 
that ultimate independence — independence after an undefined 
period of American training — is the aspiration and goal of the intel- 
ligent Filipinos who to-day so strenuously oppose the suggestion of 
independence at the present time. 


There had appeared before the Commission the best 
sources of correct information: Filipinos, both members of 


1See Vol. 1, 55 ff. 2 Leroy, in Blair and Robertson, Lu, 185-86. 
3 Report of the Philippine Commission (Schurman), 1900, 1, 82-83. 
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the Katipunan and bitter cpponents; men who had taken 
an active part as leaders in the insurrection against Spain 
and that against the United States, including acknowledged 
representatives as well as secret emissaries from General 
Aguinaldo. After considering all the evidence concerning the 
insurrection of 1896 against Spain, the Commission found 
that ‘the rebellion (in which the United States has merely 
succeeded to Spain’s place) arose out of definite grievances 
and sought redress for definite wrongs.’ 1 And further: ‘... 
This movement was in no sense an attempt to win independ- 
ence, but was merely an effort to obtain relief from abuses 
which were rapidly growing intolerable.’ ? 


1 Report of the Philippine Commission (Schurman), 1900, 1, 83. 

2 Ibid., 169-70. For the reforms demanded by the Filipinos, see Vol. 1, 59. 

The Schurman Commission took as the most authoritative expression in this con- 
nection a proclamation in Tagalog extensively circulated in July, 1897, and bearing 
the signature ‘Malabar,’ which was believed to have been a pseudonym of General 
Aguinaldo’s. In 1926, in talking with ex-Governor-General Forbes, he denied that 
this was his name, stating that he wrote under the name of ‘Mabaki.’ Referring to 
this proclamation, the Commission stated in its report: ‘This certainly is no scheme 
of independence. It is a statement of grievances, a demand of reforms, and, by 
implication, a bill of rights.’ (Report of the Philippine Commission [Schurman], 
1900, 1, 84.) 

In connection with the statement quoted above in the text, Blair and Robertson 
wrote: 

‘A quite sufficient answer, if there were not plenty of others, to Dr. Schurman’s 
statements. . . is afforded by this passage in a proclamation of Aguinaldo as Magdalo 
at Old Cavite (Kawit), Oct. 31, 1896 (Castillo y Jimenez, El Katipunan, pp. 298-302): 
“The revolutionary committee addresses to all Filipino citizens who love their 
country a general call to arms for the proclamation of Filipino liberty and independ- 
ence as [a matter of] right and justice, and the recognition of the new revolutionary 
government established by the blood of its sons.” And, on the same date, in a pro- 
clamation outlining a rough revolutionary organization of Cavite province and each 
of its towns, he says: “‘ Filipinas witnesses today a fact unprecedented in its history: | 
the conquest of its liberty and of its independence, the most noble and lofty of its 
rights.” Yet, in March, 1897, Aguinaldo discussed in the correspondence with the 
Jesuit superior, as already mentioned, the reforms he thought the country asked, and 
expressly disclaimed for the revolutionists the aim for independence. So also his 
proclamations and interviews on leaving for Hongkong after the pact of Biak-na- 
baté (see La Politica de Espafia en Filipinas, viii, pp. 46, 47). 

‘However, in a letter to Fray Tomas Espejo (undated, but written probably in 
January, 1898), Aguinaldo says: “‘A great work is this, which demands great sacri- 
fices, followed by the shedding of quantities of blood. But what matters that, for it 
is very little compared to the sublime and holy end which we hold before ourselves 
in attempting to take arms against Espafia. For this we have resolved to sacrifice 
our lives until we shall hear issue from the mouths of our compatriots, the blessed 
phrase ‘All hail, Filipinas! forever separated from Espafia, and conquered through 
the heroism of their inhabitants.’” (La Polttica de Espafia, viii, p. 44.)’ (Blair and 
Robertson, Li, 205-06.) 
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Before Admiral Dewey sank the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay, Consul-General Pratt of Singapore had been in com- 
munication with the Filipino general, Emilio Aguinaldo, who 
had led the revolution against Spain in 1896, and in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Pact of Biac-na-bato, had ac- 
cepted a payment in cash, and was at the time living in exile 
from his country.! 

At the time of the battle of Manila Bay he was a young 
man of about twenty-eight. Doubtless he was induced to 
come to assist the Americans in driving out the Spaniards. 
There is some doubt as to just what was said to him by Con- 
sul-General Pratt. General Aguinaldo afterward claimed 
that Consul-General Pratt had represented to him that the 
Filipinos were to be given independence by the United 
States and that he came over on that understanding, raised 
an army, and took up arms against Spain. His justification 
for this from the point of view of his relations with the Span- 
iards was that the Spaniards had violated the terms of the 
Pact of Biac-na-bato, and there is little question that this 
was the case. For one thing, the Spaniards did not complete 
the payments which they had agreed to make. There is no 
doubt that Admiral Dewey encouraged General Aguinaldo 
to take up arms against the Spaniards, even to the extent of 
supplying him with arms captured in the arsenal at Cavite, 
and that he was cognizant of General Aguinaldo’s activities 
In recruiting an army and in organizing civil government 
which later found expression in the Malolos constitution.? 

Even if Consul-General Pratt had been indiscreet enough 
to make promises on behalf of the United States to General 
Aguinaldo, it is obvious that no consul has power to bind his 
country to a course of action such as determination of sov- 
ereignty over territories, which even the President of the 
United States could not do without legislative authorization. 
That was not a matter to be bandied about by word of mouth 
between irresponsible individuals, using the word ‘irresponsi- 
ble’ in its legal sense and not carrying any reflections upon 
the personal qualities of the men concerned. 

In his excellent book ‘The Philippines Past and Present,’ 
the Honorable Dean C. Worcester went into the subject 

1 See Vol. 1, 58-59. 2 Dewey, 311-12. 
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of the negotiations with General Aguinaldo at length and 
reached the following conclusions: 


Consul-General Pratt ! was, or professed to be, in hearty sym- 
pathy with the ambition of the Filipino leaders to obtain independ- 
ence, and would personally have profited from such a result, but he 
refrained from compromising his government and made no promises 
in its behalf. 


Admiral Dewey never even discussed with Aguinaldo the possi- 
bility of independence. 


There is no reason to believe that any subordinate of the Admiral 
ever discussed independence with any Filipino, much less made any 
promise concerning it. 


Neither Consul Wildman nor Consul Williams ? promised it, and 
both were kept in ignorance of the fact that it was desired up to the 
last possible moment. 


It is not claimed that either General Anderson or General Merritt 
made any promise concerning it.® 


The conclusion that no such promise was ever made by any of 
these men is fully justified by well-established facts. 


Aguinaldo himself carefully refrained at the outset from saying, 
in any document which Americans could read, that independence 
had been promised, and advanced this claim only when the growing 
strength of his land force had given him confidence. He repeated it, 
with increasing emphasis, as his army increased in size, ultimately 
openly threatening war if his pretensions were not recognized. In 
doing this, he was merely carrying out a carefully prearranged plan, 
agreed upon by the Hongkong junta.? 


In the course of the report of the Schurman Commission, 
of which he was one of the five members, Admiral Dewey 
denied having made any promise ‘directly or indirectly’ of 


1. Spencer Pratt, United States Consul-General, Singapore. 

2 Rounseville Wildman, United States Consul-General, Hongkong; O. F. Wil- 
liams, United States Consul, Manila. 

8 Brigadier-General Thomas M. Anderson, commanding the first expeditionary 
troops of the United States Army to Manila, arriving June 30, 1898, and command- 
ing the land forces of the United States during siege of Manila until the arrival of 
General Merritt, July 25, 1898, when he assumed command of the first division. 

Major-General Wesley Merritt, commanding the land forces of the United States 
in the Philippine Islands, who received the surrender of the city of Manila from the 
Spaniards. 

4 Worcester, 1, 65-66. 

These conclusions were reached after a study of captured insurgent documents 
and the written correspondence by Admiral Dewey, General Merritt, and others 
with General Aguinaldo 
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independence to the Filipinos.! In the early days of American 
activity in the Islands, many misunderstandings of this sort 
occurred, and were largely due to faulty interpretation, 
sometimes intentional and sometimes by reason of imperfect 
knowledge of one or the other language by the interpreters 
themselves. 

It is interesting to analyze a little what the word ‘inde- 
pendence’ meant to the Filipino in 1898. It is obvious that 
to such a heterogeneous population as the Filipinos, widely 
scattered and swayed by the oratory of local leaders, with no 
national or international habit of thought, the word ‘inde- 
pendence’ could convey very little meaning. Some very 
amusing ideas of independence are recorded. Some Filipinos 
fighting in the insurrection, when asked what independence 
was, had an idea it was something they could carry or eat. 
To others it was an abstraction which meant absolutely 
nothing.? While such stories are amusing to repeat, they are 
in no sense typical nor fair to the intelligence of the Filipino 
leaders, who knew perfectly well what the word ‘independ- 
ence’ meant, although it is doubtful if many of them realized 
what it entailed. In other words, their training in interna- 
tional relations was not general enough for them to realize 
that until they had attained an economic independence — 
and in 1898 they were very far from having made even 
a slight beginning —a national or political independence 
would have been very short-lived if it had been given to them. 
They would inevitably have fallen under the economic 
domination of some stronger country and their political inde- 
pendence would have faded and given way to a political 


1 Admiral Dewey declared: ‘The statement of Emilio Aguinaldo, under date of 
September 23, published in the Springfield Republican, so far as it relates to re- 
ported conversations with me, or actions of mine, is a tissue of falsehoods. I never, 
directly or indirectly, promised the Filipinos independence. I never received Agui- 
naldo with military honors, or recognized or saluted the so-called Filipino flag. I 
never considered him as an ally, although I did make use of him and the natives to 
assist me in my operations against the Spaniards.’ (Report of the Philippine Com- 
mission [Schurman], 1900, 1, 121.) : 

2 “General Allen told me yesterday of a man who was captured in Samar. When 
asked why he had not surrendered before, he said he was waiting for “‘independen- 
cia.”” He did not know what it looked like, but he did know it was a good thing and 
his captain had gone over to a neighboring island and was to bring it back with him.’ 
(Journal, 1, 36, August 9, 1904.) 
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domination which must have followed close on the heels of 
the economic control. 

The leaders who in the name of patriotism were fighting 
against the United States for what they called independence, 
were engaged in the futile task of trying to throw off a benefi- 
cent bond with the strong probability that they would soon 
find they had exchanged it for another by no means so 
altruistic. 

It is not fair to the many admirable Filipinos who espoused 
the cause of national independence and fought for it, and who 
gave up their homes, lives, sons, brothers, and husbands to the 
cause, to question the purity of their motives or the genuine- 
ness of their desire for an ideal with which no American proud 
of his history can fail to sympathize. Not only were the Fili- 
pinos filled with a proper pride of race, but they had reason to 
distrust and dislike the Americans. Taught by their leaders 
to believe that the representatives of the United States had 
given assurance that they would be given independence, 
they were honest in the belief that the United States had not 
lived up to its promises. It was all a series of unfortunate 
misunderstandings from which was reaped the whirlwind. 

It has been told how the insurrection was put down by 
force of American arms, and, while fighting was still in 
process, the olive branch was held out by the United States 
in the form of early establishment of educational facilities 
and the appointment of a civil commission, composed of 
Americans very sympathetic to the Filipino point of view 
and aspirations, who entered upon their duties in the years 
1900 and 1901, and began immediately giving autonomous 
governments in the lesser units in the Islands. These en- 
lightened actions did much to allay growing hostility against 
the United States and to make the Filipinos feel that a new 
day had dawned, and that the new régime would not permit 
the intolerable abuses of the Spanish régime. 

Agitation for independence was dealt with by a law passed 
in 1901 which provided: 


Until it has been officially proclaimed that a state of war or in- 
surrection against the authority or sovereignty of the United 
States no longer exists in the Philippine Islands it shall be unlawful 
for any person to advocate, orally or by writing or printing, or like 
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methods, the independence of the Philippine Islands or their 
separation from the United States, whether by peaceable or forci- 
ble means, or to print, publish, or circulate any handbill, news- 
paper, or other publication advocating such independence or sepa- - 
ration.1 


The penalty to be imposed was fine or imprisonment.’ 

This law was in effect for only eight months, as it was 
annulled by the amnesty proclamation of President Roose- 
velt.® 

The United States authorities, both military and civil, 
encouraged in the schools a study of the history of the United 
States and of the American struggle for independence. It 
was the practice to read aloud the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at public gatherings on the Fourth of July through- 
out the Islands, and this was done both by the army and by 
civilian Americans, and no steps were taken to discourage 
the study or the thought of independence. 

Before 1907 there was no prohibition against the use or 
display of the flags or the emblems or devices of the Kati- 
punan, but in the celebration following the triumph of the 
Nationalist Party in Manila in that year, there was a grand 
parade held in which the Katipunan flag was given a position 
of prominence and dignity and the American flag a position of 
insignificance, which was interpreted by observing Americans 
as a studied expression of contempt. It is only fair to say 
that the conservative element among the Filipinos joined al- 
most the entire American community in protest. 

Shortly after this the Philippine Commission took the 
drastic action of passing a law prohibiting the ‘display of 
flags, banners, emblems, or devices used in the Philippine 
Islands for the purpose of rebellion or insurrection against 
the authority of the United States and the display of Kati- 
punan flags, banners, emblems, or devices.’* It is note- 
worthy that the law was passed with the unanimous vote 


1 Act No. 292, Philippine Commission, November 4, 1901, Section 10. 

2 Fine not exceeding two thousand dollars and imprisonment not exceeding one 
year. 

3 July 4, 1902. For full text of this proclamation see Appendix X. 

4 Act No. 1696, Philippine Commission, August 23, 1907. 

The insignia of the Katipunan have since become what the Filipinos regard as their 
national emblem. 
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of the Commission, including its Filipino members.. This law 
was generally accepted without protest, as it was recognized 
that the imposition of some restraint was needed.! 

While the display of the flag was prohibited, there was 
nothing in the law that prohibited oratorical pleas for its re- 
peal and for the right to fly their own flag, and these appeals 
became favorite themes for Filipino orators with political 
aspirations. 

In May, 1909, the Philippine Assembly passed a bill repeal- 
ing the flag law, and the Commission declined to concur in its 
passage. The vote to disagree was unanimous, the National- 
ist member of the Commission voting with the rest of his 
colleagues.” In subsequent sessions similar Assembly bills 
were tabled by the Commission. Finally in October, 1919, 
three years after there was an elective senate, the law was 
repealed.’ 

The platform of the first Philippine political party organ- 
ized during the American régime favored annexation and 
declared against cession to any foreign power.’ 

To promote mutual understanding between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands, a board of forty-three 


1 Some of the Filipino statesmen urged that, instead of prohibiting the display of 
the Philippine flag, a law should be enacted defining and penalizing offenses against 
the American flag. But the offense had been so flagrant that this more moderate 
counsel did not prevail. 

2 Journal of the Philippine Commission, 1st Philippine Legislature, 2d Session, 
557-58. 

3 Act No. 2871, Philippine Legislature, October 22, 1919. This act further pro- 
vided: ‘The Governor-General shall, by proclamation, designate once only a day 
which shall be declared an official holiday, for the purpose of celebrating the restora- 
tion of the use of the Filipino flag.’ 

Later the Legislature went much farther and required that the Philippine flag be 
flown publicly as the official flag. The law read: 

‘The flag commonly known as the Philippine flag is hereby adopted as the official 
flag of the Government of the Philippine Islands and shall be used publicly, in the 
place next to that belonging to the flag of the United States, to represent the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands both on sea and on land. 

“Whenever the Philippine flag is hoisted in public jointly with the American flag, 
both shall be hoisted and lowered at the same time. The American flag shall be 
placed above the Filipino flag when both are in a vertical line, and to the right of the 
latter and at the same height when hoisted in a horizontal line. The Philippine flag 
shall be accorded the same honors and respect which the existing laws and regulations 
prescribe or may hereafter prescribe for the American flag.’ (Act No. 2928, Philip- 
pine Legislature, March 26, 1920.) 

4 See Chapter XVIII, ‘Philippine Political Parties,’ ante, 101. 
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honorary. commissioners, including Commissioners Tavera 
and Legarda, was chosen to visit the United States in the 
early part of 1904, at the time of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, in which the Philippine Islands had an extensive 
exhibit. After five months’ absence, in which these commis- 
sioners toured the United States, dined at the White House 
with President Roosevelt, and visited many cities where 
they were the recipients of all sorts of courtesies, their return 
to the Islands was signalized by a rather sharp agitation for 
independence supported by some members of the board, 
which manifested itself at a banquet given in their honor in 
Manila. 

On the occasion of this banquet, after several independ- 
ence speeches had been made, Governor-General Wright, an 
orator of power and charm, made a very notable address in 
which he gave the Filipinos some new thoughts on independ- 
ence. The naked savage in the forest was, he said, independ- 
ent, and he told his hearers that that was not the kind of inde- 
pendence they wanted. Some people, he said, thought there 
was a marvellous power attached to a constitution, and he 
went on to tell how many years of training had been necessary 
before the American colonists themselves had been able to 
work up a government to achieve and maintain independence. 
He pointed to the chronic disorder prevailing in some of the 
republics that lie to the south of the United States, and asked 
if that was the kind of condition the Filipinos wanted, at 
the same time calling attention to the fact that these people 
were independent. 

And yet, nothing that Governor Wright ever said or did 
was calculated to discourage the desire or aspiration for inde- 
pendence. He merely pointed out the necessity of an adequate 
period of preparation. 

That the Filipinos have ample justification for feeling that 
the United States has not intended permanently to withhold 
independence if the Filipinos ultimately desire it, is abun- 
dantly proved by official statements of successive Presidents 
of the United States from Roosevelt to Coolidge inclusive, 
and supported from time to time by the Secretaries of War. 

President McKinley seems not to have mentioned inde- 
pendence, but he said: ‘The Philippines are ours, not to ex- 
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ploit but to develop, to civilize, to educate, to train in the 
science of self-government.’ ! 

In his instructions to the Taft Commission, President 
McKinley made no mention of independence or nationality. 
He wrote of inaugurating ‘governments essentially popular 
in their form as fast as territory is held and controlled by our 
troops.’ Beyond providing for this degree of local self-gov- 
ernment, no mention was made in these instructions of any 
thought of future independence or of insular autonomy, and 
nothing was said about preparing the Islands for nationality .? 

President Roosevelt’s attitude toward the Philippine 
Islands was cordial and impulsive. In the early years of his 
presidency one finds no record of any mention by him of 
Philippine independence or nationality. In 1908, however, 
he did mention the matter of independence and spoke of 
giving the Filipinos an opportunity to develop the capacity 
for managing their own affairs. In his message to Congress 
in December of that year, referring to the inauguration and 
early work of the Philippine Assembly, he said: ‘I hope and 
believe that these steps [toward self-government] mark the 
beginning of a course which will continue till the Filipinos 
become fit to decide for themselves whether they desire to be 
an independent nation.’ Further on in the same message he 
expressed the hope that within a generation the Filipinos 
would be ready to decide for themselves, and he intimated 
very strongly that he thought intelligent self-interest would 
lead them to desire an association with the United States.® 

In Manila, August 11, 1905, Secretary Taft, as a loyal sub- 
ordinate, stated that his chief, President Roosevelt, ‘believes 
that it is the duty of the United States to prepare the Fili- 
pinos for self-government.’ He said that President Roosevelt 
did not believe that the work of the United States could be 
completed ‘in less than a generation,’ and further: ‘He be- 
lieves, and so do those who support him believe, that it is 
absolutely impossible to say just what form of self-govern- 


1 House Document No. 511, 67th Congress, 4th Session, 13. 

2 President McKinley’s letter of instructions to the Commission is given in full in 
Appendix VII. 

3 Message to Congress, December 8, 1908. (Congressional Record, 60th Congress, 
2d Session, Vol. 43, part 1, pp. 26, 27.) 
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ment the American people and the Filipino people will agree 
upon for the Philippines when they have reached the condi- 
tion in which they shall be competent to determine what form 
of government is best for them. Whether they shall become 
an independent nation, or whether they shall prefer by reason 
of mutual benefit to maintain the bond between the two 
peoples, as is done between the United States and Cuba or 
between England and Canada, England and Australia, or 
what the form autonomy may take, may well be left to the 
future, and to the circumstances and to the individuals who 
shall be in control of the two nations at that time.’ ! 

Colonel Roosevelt, in a letter dated January 4, 1915, 
wrote: ‘... [ administered the Islands absolutely without re- 
gard to politics....I...peremptorily refused to promise 
independence, save in the very careful language I used on the 
one or two occasions when I spoke of the subject, because 
to promise independence without the sharpest qualification 
is inevitably taken as meaning Independence in the near 
future.’ ? 

In November, 1914, Colonel Roosevelt, writing in the ‘New 
York Times,’ * took the position that the United States 
should grant independence to the Philippine Islands because 
he felt that they considered that a promise had been made to 
them, and with his high sense of honor it was inconceivable 
to him that the United States should put itself in a position 
of not fulfilling any promise which had been made.* He also 
felt that the Islands were a source of military weakness to the 
United States.° In a somewhat vigorous personal correspond- 


1 As reported in the Cablenews, August 18, 1905. 

2 Letter from Colonel Roosevelt to ex-Governor-General W. Cameron Forbes. 

8 An article entitled ‘The Navy as a Peacemaker,’ published in the New York 
Times, November 22, 1914. 

4 This passage of the article’read as follows: 

‘Above all, we should keep our promises. The present Administration was elected 
on the outright pledge of giving the Filipinos independence. Apparently its course 
in the Philippines has proceeded upon the theory that the Filipinos are now fit to 
govern themselves. Whatever may be our personal and individual beliefs in this 
matter, we ought not as a nation to break faith or even to seem to break faith. I 
hope, therefore, that the Filipinos will be given their independence at an early date 
and without any guarantee from us which might in any way hamper our future ac- 
tion or commit us to staying on the Asiatic coast.’ 


5 See also post, 410-11. 
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ence, which ran during the year 1915 and into 1916,' it was 
pointed out to the Colonel that nobody with authority to 
make a promise binding upon the United States had done so, 
but that both the Republican and Democratic parties had 
expressed themselves in such a way in regard to the mainte- 
nance of a stable government in the Islands that, if the honor 
of the United States were pledged to anything, it was pledged 
to that. 

In this correspondence Colonel Roosevelt took the position 
that the policy of the Taft and Wilson administrations in not 
maintaining proportionate military and naval establishments 
compared with other great powers made him feel that the 
Islands were a source of military weakness. In a letter dated 
May 23, 1916, which is undoubtedly his last word on the 
subject, Colonel Roosevelt wrote: 


... LT would unquestionably advocate the retention of the Islands 
upon the condition that first, no promise of independence is authori- 
tatively given, and second and even more important, that our 
policy of armament should be made to conform with the require- 
ments of the situation. In other words, this means that the govern- 
ment of the people must in emphatic manner take the proper atti- 
tude toward our position as a world power, and therefore toward 
the establishment and maintenance of a great naval and military 
programme, which alone would be adequate to maintain such a 
position.? 


In his successive capacities as President of the Philippine 
Commission, Civil Governor, Secretary of War, and Presi- 
dent of the United States, Judge Taft’s expressions on the 
subject of independence were numerous and authoritative. 
As Civil Governor, he said on December 17, 1903: 


From the beginning to the end of the state papers which were 
circulated in these islands as authoritative expressions of the Mxecu- 
tive the motto that ‘the Philippines are for the Filipino and that 
the Government of the United States is here for the purpose of pre- 


1 Correspondence between Colonel Roosevelt and ex-Governor-General W. 
Cameron Forbes. 

2 Thid. 

It is noteworthy that by the terms of the Washington treaty of 1922, the United 
States fulfilled the condition imposed by Colonel Roosevelt in regard to a naval pro- 
gramme, not by increasing its naval armaments, but by the provision fixing the 
relative strengths of the navies of the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, 
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serving the Philippines for the Filipinos,’ for their benefit, for their 
elevation, for their civilization, again and again appear... 
Whether an autonomy or independence or quasi independence 
shall ultimately follow in these islands ought to depend solely on the 
question: Is it best for the Filipino people and their welfare? ! 


In 1904, to a newly appointed Commissioner, Secretary 
Taft explained that the policy of the government was to 
make a necessarily paternal government continually less so 
until the Filipinos could manage their own affairs, a time he 
then believed to be several generations away, and that it 
would be a great mistake to make them any promises at that 
time.’ 

In a speech during his first visit to the Islands as Secretary 
of War, he said: ‘I do say, with all the sincerity of which I 
am capable, that the constant agitation of the question of im- 
mediate independence by peaceable or other means can do no 
good for the Philippine people.’ ® 


In his speech at the opening of the Philippine Assembly on 
October 16, 1907, Secretary Taft said: 


... As this policy of extending control continues, it must logically 
reduce and finally end the sovereignty of the United States in the 
islands, unless it shall seem wise to the American and the Filipino 
peoples, on account of mutually beneficial trade relations and pos- 
sible advantage to the islands in their foreign relations, that the 
bond shall not be completely severed. 

How long this process of political preparation of the Filipino 
people is likely to be is a question which no one can certainly 
answer. When I was in the islands the last time, I ventured the 
opinion that it would take considerably longer than a generation. 
I have not changed my view upon this point; but the issue is one 


1 House Document No. 511, 67th Congress, 4th Session, 13. 2 Journal, 1, 8. 


3 August 11, 1905. (Reported in the Cablenews, August 13, 1905.) 

Of this speech the Secretary of Commerce and Police wrote in his journal that 
night: ‘. .. sat till two a.m. listening to speeches at the Filipino banquet. Secretary 
Taft made the great speech of the evening, the real speech of his visit, in which he 
told the Filipinos to stop talking independence, that the people of the United States 
had put off such an idea at least a generation, probably more, and they had best get 
busy.’ (Journal, 1, 285, August 11, 1905.) 

A later entry commented upon another address: ‘Secretary Taft ...made a 
grand speech at Iloilo, making about the straightest out and out exposition of the 
situation. What he tells them now is that they’ll have self-government as fast as 
they demonstrate their fitness. The question of independence must be left to future 
generations. ... He says that the present condition must obtain for at least a gener- 
ation.’ (Journal, 1, 290, August 16, 1905.) 
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upon which opinions differ. However this may be, I believe that 
the policy of the Administration as outlined above is as definite as 
the policy of any government in a matter of this kind can safely be 
made.! 


In the same address, referring to a report that the Ameri- 
can government was to sell the Islands to some Asiatic or 
European power, Secretary Taft declared that such a sale 
would be a ‘gross violation’ of the ‘implied obligation which 
we have entered into with the Filipino people.’ He con- 
tinued: “That obligation presents only two alternatives for 
us — one is a permanent maintenance of a popular govern- 
ment of law and order under American control, and the 
other, a parting with such control to the people of the islands 
themselves after they have become fitted to maintain a gov- 
ernment in which the right of all the inhabitants to life, 
liberty, and property shall be secure. I do not hesitate to 
pronounce the report that the Government contemplates 
the transfer of these islands to any foreign power as utterly 
without foundation. It has never entered the mind of a 
single person in the Government responsible for the Admin- 
istration.’ 2 

While running for the Presidency in his successful cam- 
paign of 1908, ex-Secretary Taft wrote in “‘Everybody’s 
Magazine’: 

Any one who has given the subject serious consideration must 
appreciate that a people cannot be prepared for self-government 
merely by declarations of the rights of men, nor by the adoption of a 
constitution, nor by the promulgation of laws, however excellent 
they may be in the abstract. It is equally obvious that a capacity 
for self-government cannot exist where the great mass of the people 
is ignorant and unable to understand and appreciate some, at least, 
of the elementary principles of government; and that a popular 
government to be successful must be builded upon knowledge by 
the people of the objects of government, respect for law, and a will- 
ingness to submit to the will of the majority — in short, that it in- 
volves the development of individual and national character, and 
that these characteristics are of slow growth and cannot be made to 
order... .3 

1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1907, part 1, p. 216. 2 Ibid. 

3 It is interesting to read the words of Professor Woodrow Wilson almost to the 


same effect ina lecture delivered at Columbia University in 1907 and quoted in 
part, ante, 203-04. 
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Aside from the disastrous consequences which would come to the 
Philippine people if independence were now granted them, and 
leaving out of view our loss of national prestige because of our 
shameful abdication of duty, the idea which has been advanced in 
some quarters that, coupled with the granting of independence to 
them, the United States should establish a protectorate over them, 
or should enter into some international agreement with the other 
great powers guaranteeing their independence, is to my mind 
fraught with the most serious consequences.! 


Addressing the Military Order of the Carabao in Washing- 
ton, in January, 1911, President Taft gave further expres- 
sion to his views. He said: 


My judgment is that we are likely to retain the Philippines for a 
considerable time. I am willing, when we can honorably, to part 
with them. But we cannot honorably part with them until they 
are able to have a government in which due process of law will be 
observed, and which shall be responsible and able to meet responsi- 
bility toward all the nations of the world. That means some time. 
I do not like to say that we shall never part with the Philippines, 
because I hope that the time will come when we shall be willing to 
let them go. What I mean is that we can extend to them practical 
autonomy, but that we may still retain a bond which shall be of 
mutual advantage. I am very certain that as they go on and learn 
the commercial advantage of their enjoyment of the markets of the 
United States, as they appreciate what has come to them under the 
guiding hand of the United States, they will not be anxious to have 
that absolute separation which may be dangerous to them, and 
dangerous to all who are concerned in the separation. 


He spoke of the misapprehension as to the cost of the 
Islands to the United States and continued: 


... 1 venture to think that the army in its present size we would 
maintain under any circumstances, because it is not too large for 
this country even without the Philippines, and therefore that the 
only additional expense that we incur is in the cost of maintaining 
a part of the army at so long a distance. That is five, six, or perhaps 
ten millions of dollars. We ought to be willing to help the wards 
that were thrust on us by Fate — not by any desire of conquest, but 
by Fate — for whose uplifting we are now responsible. If we desert 
these wards and run away from that trust we shall be cowards.’ 


President Taft took occasion to reiterate in many speeches 
his belief that the time necessary for the Filipinos to assure 


1 Everybody's Magazine, November 1, 1908. 
2 As quoted in the Cablenews-American, February 23, 1911. 
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all of the elements of stability in their government was a long 
one. 

When a bill offered by Congressman Jones in 1912 was 
under consideration in Congress, similar in many respects to 
that which finally passed, but granting complete independ- 
ence at the end of eight years, President Taft said in a mes- 
sage to Congress: 


. Such a proposal can only be founded on the assumption that 
we have now discharged our trusteeship to the Filipino people and 
our responsibility for them to the world, and that they are now 
prepared for self-government as well as national sovereignty. A 
thorough and unbiased knowledge of the facts clearly shows that 
these assumptions are absolutely without justification. As to this, 
I believe that there is no substantial difference of opinion among 
any of those who have had the responsibility of facing Philippine 
problems in the administration of the islands... 

. we are endeavoring to evolve a homogeneous people fit to 
determine, when the time arrives, their own destiny. We are seeking 
to arouse a national spirit and not, as under the older colonial 
URE to epppress such a SENS 
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other nations, its accomplishment must demand even more pa- 
tience. We must not forget that we found the Filipinos wholly un- 
trained in government. Up to our advent all other experience 
sought to repress rather than encourage political power. It takes a 
long time and much experience to ingrain political habits of steadi- 
ness and efficiency. Popular self-government ultimately must rest 
upon common habits of thought and upon a reasonably developed 
public opinion. No such foundations for self-government, let alone 
independence, are now present in the Philippine Islands... . it is 
sufficient to point out that under liberal franchise privileges only 
about 3 per cent of the Filipinos vote and only 5 per cent of the 
people are said to read the public press. To confer independence 
upon the Filipinas now is, therefore, to subject the great mass of 
their people to the dominance of an oligarchical and, probably, 
exploiting minority. Such a course will be as cruel to those people 
as it would be shameful to us. 

...A present declaration even of future independence would re- 
tard progress by the dissension and disorder it would arouse. On 
our part it would be a disingenuous attempt, under the guise of con- 
ferring a benefit on them, to relieve ourselves from the heavy and 
difficult burden which thus far we have been bravely and consist- 
ently sustaining. It would be a disguised policy of scuttle. It 
would make the helpless Filipino the football of oriental politics, 
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under the protection of a guaranty of their independence, which 
we would be powerless to enforce.1 


This message to Congress and President Taft’s speeches 
about this time opposing the Jones Bill had a very strong 
general influence throughout the United States. The ‘Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger’ said of the message: 


If there is any man in the United States better qualified by 
personal observation than President Taft to form a judgment as to 
the situation in the Philippine Islands and as to the present and 
prospective fitness of the Filipino peoples for self-government, the 
American people have not yet found him. And when Mr. Taft gives 
it as his deliberate opinion that it is far too soon to talk about giving 
the Islands an independent government of their own, it is probable 
that the vast majority of the nation will be in agreement with him. 
This is wholly apart from any feeling that the United States will be 
glad to hasten the day when it can rid itself of the responsibilities 
which it incurred fourteen years ago by the occupation of the 
archipelago.? 


The ‘St. Louis Globe-Democrat’ commented as follows: 


The President does something which will arouse the country in 
taking issue directly with the proposition of early independence of 
the Philippines. No other man in the country can know as well 
what the islands need as does Mr. Taft, to whom, by virtue of his 
wise and just administration as our first governor there, is due the 
placing of the colony upon that foundation on which it has been 
possible to build it to present and constantly growing proportions. 
The Democrats are coming in with a demand for an early getting 
out. If the country really approved of this, the minority vote given 
Mr. Wilson does not indicate the fact, and there is every reason to 
believe that the President’s arguments, backed by his experience 


1 Message to Congress, December 6, 1912. (Congressional Record, 62d Congress, 
3d Session, Vol. 49, part 1, pp. 208, 209.) 

To illustrate the manner in which the hostile Filipino press dealt with this message, 
the following editorial from La Vanguardia, December 9, 1912, under the title ‘Mr. 
Taft’s Testament,’ is quoted: 

‘Mr. William Howard Taft, now in the last days of his administration and think- 
ing the painful moment of departure has arrived, performed the supreme effort of his 
bungling life by consigning to an official document his last will and testament, per- 
haps without leaving off that legendary smile which accompanied him in the most 
tragic moments of his defeat. 

“In his testament, Mr. Taft declares us to be unworthy of participating in that 
universal patrimony of peoples: liberty. Fortunately for our interests, the document 
in question is of no value and can produce no effect whatever, in accordance with 
right.’ (Translation.) . 


* As quoted in the Manila Times, January 21, 1913. 
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and performance, will outweigh, with the people, anything which 
Mr. Wilson may advance on the line of the Baltimore platform.! 


A month before relinquishing his high office, President Taft 
took occasion in the course of an address before the Ohio 
Society on January 29, 1913, to make a masterly review of 
the Philippine situation. His advice to his successor is con- 
tained in the following words: 


Is it possible that a great party like the Democratic Party, now 
become responsible for the administration of this country, is going 
to reverse a policy that has vindicated itself so completely in ten 
years, for mere purposes of conformity to cobwebbed planks in 
forgotten platforms... 


The Democratic Party exposes itself to no attack if it pursues the 
policy of proved success in the Philippines, because the Republicans 
cannot criticise their opponents for recognizing what has proven to 
be good in the party’s past, and the number of those who continue 
to give out their lucubrations as anti-imperialists is hardly greater 
than those who will attend the next inaugural ball.? 


Speaker Cannon took occasion, speaking at the same time 
before the Ohio Society, to use the following words: 


We are responsible for those islands from the standpoint of 
honor, pride and duty. We can no more rid ourselves of those 
islands than Hercules could rid himself of the shirt of Nessus.’ 


Ex-President Taft, in a speech in Brooklyn on November 
19, 1913, said it was necessary that Americans should realize 
that time and long-continued effort were the essence of the 
successful solution of the Philippine problem.* He said on 
the same occasion: 


... For us to leave the islands and to guarantee to the nations of 


1 As quoted in the Manila Times, February 5, 1913. 

2 As reported in the Manila Daily Bulletin, March 7, 1913. 

For further excerpts from this address, see Appendix XXIII. 

The Bulletin, March 6, 1913, quoted the New York American as saying of this 
speech: 

‘If there is any considerable opinion in America in favor of backing out of the 
Philippines, it has certainly given no sign of its existence. 

‘The truth is that the country has come to be practically of one mind on this once 
mooted problem. Even those who originally opposed the retention of the Islands seem 
now to agree that we have taken on obligations which it is impossible to evade.’ 

8 As quoted in the Manila Daily Bulletin, March 7, 1913. 

4 His exact words were as follows: ‘Now I am far from saying that these things 
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the world, in exchange for the treaties of neutrality with respect to 
the islands, that law and order will be preserved and that there 
will be no civil commotion in which law and order cannot be main- 
tained, would be an evidence of lack of sanity that I cannot think 
the American people would ever display. If they should, it would 
not be a year before we would have to go back into the islands in 
order to maintain the peace that we had guaranteed to the world. 
As one prominent Filipino expressed it to me, ‘ Your vessels carrying 
away your government would hardly get through the passage be- 
tween Mariveles and Corregidor, in sight of Manila, but the throat 
cutting would begin.’ 


The Secretary of Commerce and Police, writing in his 
journal of President Taft’s services to the Philippine Islands, 
sald: 


He [President Taft] has turned the trick necessary to bring the 
Filipinos from poverty to prosperity, to make of these struggling, 
half-starved, half-clothed millions a great, strong, robust, well-fed, 
well-nurtured, and well-developed people. He has fought the fight 
of justice, of right, against big odds, at the risk of personal popu- 
larity and career, and has won.! 


In 1910 the prospective arrival in Manila of Secretary of 
War Dickinson, of President Taft’s Cabinet, resulted in 
much anticipatory assertion and speculation by the local 
press, of which the Governor-General in his journal at the 
time remarked: ‘They [the Filipino editors] have taken occa- 
sion to talk as though his [the Secretary’s] mission were to see 
whether they were fit for independence, and have started a 
campaign to get independence demonstrations for him, as 
though to show they wanted it was the same as to show they 
were ready.’ ? 

Secretary Dickinson made his most important speech in 


indicate an inability on the part of the Christian Filipinos to receive education and 
to be made capable of self-government ultimately. The eagerness with which they 
have availed themselves of the educational facilities for their children that the gov- 
ernment of the United States in the islands has afforded to them, is the great and 
hopeful symptom of a capacity for improvement among them, and is the strong 
ground for our faith in the success of our great experiment. But it is necessary, be- 
fore deciding what we are to do in the future, and how soon our responsibility with 
respect to that people shall cease, that we should know and realize how difficult the 
problem before us is, and become convinced that time and long-continued effort are 
of the essence of its successful solution.’ | 

See also Appendix XXIV for additional excerpts from this address. 

1 Journal, m1, 243-44, August 6, 1909. 2 Ibid., Iv, 146, July 20, 1910, 
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the Islands on the subject of independence at the town of 
Lucena in the province of Tayabas. He said: 


After the position taken by President McKinley, President 
Roosevelt and President Taft — and those are the only declara- 
tions in regard to the future of the Philippines that have been au- 
thoritatively made, — certainly the American people cannot raise 
any objection toward the Philippine people cherishing aspirations 
for independence. 

A realization of such a fact cannot precede the desire, and the 
doctrine that was declared, ‘The Philippines for the Filipinos,’ 
certainly presupposes that spirit of independence in those who are 
to be fitted for independent government. The American Govern- 
ment has taken every sensible and honorable step that it could to 
lay the foundations upon which you might build sound national 
life. It has introduced schools which give you a common language, 
which is the basis of national life. It has taught you how to build 
roads, and intercommunication among the people is one of the 
most potent of consolidating influences. 


In his final’speech in Manila, Secretary Dickinson de- 
clined to make any declaration in regard to independence, 
saying, ‘Anyone who understands public affairs in America 
knows that such a declaration from anyone in my position, 
unless made by higher authority, so far from committing 
the Government as to a policy which is solely within the 
jurisdiction of Congress and the President to determine, 
would in all probability engender opposition.’ ? He then 
quoted word for word Mr. Taft’s outline of the United States 
policy in the Philippine Islands given while Secretary of War. 

The most authoritative statement by Secretary Stimson, 
who succeeded Secretary Dickinson in President Taft’s 
Cabinet, is to be found in his annual report for 1912, in which 
he said that the American policy toward the Philippine Is- 
lands should be carried to completion. He continued: 


Until that time all proposals for independence are pleas for na- 
tional recreancy on our part and for the repudiation of the heavy 
and difficult burden which thus far we have been bravely and con- 
sistently sustaining. Even more is it unjust to the great masses 
of Filipino people in whose behalf the high-sounding slogans of 
‘liberty’ and ‘independence’ are shouted. After having been for 


1 Quoted from the official transcript of addresses made during Secretary of War 
Dickinson’s journey around the world in 1910. 


2 Ibid. 
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centuries sunk in ignorance and held in economic subjection, they 
are now being aroused to self-supporting manhood and being 
welded into national solidarity. Along this line, and this line alone, 
lies the true course toward liberty and independence.' 


Governor-General Smith, always sympathetic with the 
Filipinos and with their aspirations and loyal in his support 
of the policies of the Taft régime in regard to independence, 
did not discourage the Filipino desire for it, but was 
thoroughly convinced of their then unreadiness. He said in 
his inaugural address: 


For some time past the question of the independence of the 
Islands has been the subject of discussion not to say of agitation. 
Indeed in some form or other it is the feature of nearly every 
political platform in the Islands. Some want it when the sovereign 
power believes they are prepared to receive it; some desire it when 
the people have demonstrated that they are capable of exercising 
and enjoying the privileges of popular self-government; some wish 
it when the people have shown that they are capable of governing 
themselves and strong enough to sustain and maintain their govern- 
ment; some would have it irrespective of conditions; some want it 
immediately, some urgently and some explosively, whatever that 
may mean. 

This question is one which can only be determined by the Ameri- 
can Government and is one, therefore, with which the Insular 
Government has no concern, save in so far as the prosperity and 
welfare of the Islands may be affected by any untimely agitation of 
the matter. Unless independence is to be granted immediately, and 
I surmise that it will not be, it seems to me that a good deal of 
valuable time and energy is lost by able men which might be more 
profitably employed in perfecting the existing government and in 
restoring SUMO confidence and penibeen pre 


To me it he always seemed that independenee without the force, 
without the means to maintain it, is not worth the having; that the 
independence which exists by common consent will be as durable 
as the interests which made consent possible; and that independ- 
ence without good government is as deceiving as the mirage which 
promises green slopes, shady trees, and bubbling springs, and leaves 
the trusting traveler to die of thirst on the blistering desert sands.” 


Governor-General Forbes made it a point never by word or 


1 Report of the Secretary of War, 1912, 44. 
* Inaugural address of Governor-General James F. Smith, delivered September 
20, 1906. 
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action to discourage the aspiration for independence,! and 
wrote in his journal: 


... Lrather like, and applaud inwardly, the almost universal de- 
sire for independence, and am trying to steer this desire into a 
motive force for progress and material development. I don’t write 
or speak in favor of independence, as I don’t believe in it for them. 
I believe in the desire for it, and I never discourage that.” 


In a letter to one of the Resident Commissioners about 
that time 2 he said: 


If I were to be asked when the Filipinos will be capable of nation- 
ality I should reply: when there is an accumulation of wealth 
known to exist in the country of a per capita amount many times 
that in existence today; when the daily rate of wage for unskilled 
labor, the index of earning power, is three pesos [$1.50] per capita; 
when the imports and exports are five hundred million pesos 
[$250,000,000] a year; when the population has reached thirty 
millions; when the receipts of the government available for expendi- 
ture are twenty pesos [$10] per capita; when there are schools for 
all children of school age in the Islands; and when eighty per cent 
of the people are literate. 


But in his journal, following some such series of qualifica- 
tions, is found this added commentary: 


... the Islands will then for the first time be strong enough to main- 
tain a separate government. But whether the individuals will be 
strong enough to maintain order and dispense justice is another 
question. Each advance should be made tentatively under such 


1 As early as January, 1906, while still a Commissioner, in a speech before the 
Tavern Club of Boston, he said: ‘The Filipinos almost universally want independ- 
ence, and I am very glad they do. It indicates self-reliance, ambition and gives an 
incentive toward progress which nothing else can do. There is no objection on the 
part of the government to this desire. It is not considered seditious, but it is con- 
sidered that it is desirable to direct the energy of those who want their independence 
towards the best methods of obtaining it.’ 

In his inaugural address he said: ‘It will be my policy to confine myself strictly to 
those things which lie within the ample powers of the Governor-General to direct. 
I do not propose to occupy my time nor my attention in the unprofitable considera- 
tion and discussion of the future political status of the Islands.’ 

He consistently declined to concern himself with matters over which he had no 
control, and in other speeches he frequently pointed out to the Philippine public that 
the question of political relationship between the United States and the Philippine 
Islands was not one which lay within the power of the Governor-General and that 
he preferred to confine his activities to things with which he had to do. 


2 Journal, tv, 147, July 20, 1910. 3 November 28, 1910. 
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circumstances that the step could be withdrawn if the ice seemed 
to be too thin.! 


Again in September, 1910, in a speech made in the Islands, 
Governor-General Forbes said that the rate of interest that 
business people had to pay could be taken as a fair gauge of 
their civilization; that the Filipinos could make no better 
study than that of lowering the rate of interest on loans, and 
the nearer that rate approximated three per cent, the nearer 
they would be to independence. 

As to their readiness he wrote in 1907 that ‘one of the most 
cogent reasons why the Islands cannot run themselves, if not 
the very most cogent... is lack of an intelligent and trained 
body of people with the power of the ballot who have had the 
benefits of good local government long enough to demand 
and insist on it. This can only be obtained by giving them 
good government and letting them have it long enough to 
appreciate it.’ ? 

With the presidential election of 1912, public mterest in 
the Philippine Islands and among those interested in the 
Philippine problem became focused upon President-elect 
Wilson’s attitude, particularly toward independence. His 
previous utterances and writings were scrutinized and those 
who believed that he would maintain a conservative attitude 
were greatly encouraged by his words in a lecture delivered at 
Columbia University in 1907, in which he said: ‘Self-govern- 
ment is not a thing that can be “given”’ to any people, be- 
cause it is a form of character and not a form of constitution.’ ? 

The Resident Commissioner at Washington, however, 
made the following statement, which was printed in the 
organ of the Nationalist Party: 


I have held conferences with Governor Wilson on the Philippine 
question and I know that his ideas are perfectly in accordance with 
the platform of his party on this particular. 


Filipino-like, he immediately interpreted the platform of 


1 Journal, rv, 147, July 20, 1910. 

2 Journal, m1, 264, July 20, 1907. 

This in a nutshell is the policy of the successful Republican administration of the 
Islands as opposed to the plan of the Democratic Party of turning over control to the 
Filipinos, letting them learn how to govern by doing it. 

3 For additional excerpts from this lecture, see Appendix XXVI. 
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the Democratic Party as a promise to grant independence, 
ignoring the restraining qualification, and continued: 


Thus, we can and should have confidence that the oft-repeated 
promise contained in the Democratic platform, and ratified by 
Governor Wilson, to grant independence to the Philippines, will be 
duly fulfilled. ! 


The platform of the Democratic Party upon which Presi- 
dent Wilson was elected in 1912 contained the following 
Philippine plank: 

We reaffirm the position thrice announced by the Democracy in 
national convention assembled against a policy of imperialism and 
colonial exploitation in the Philippines or elsewhere. We condemn 
the experiment in imperialism as an inexcusable blunder which has 
involved us in enormous expense, brought us weakness instead of 
strength and laid our nation open to the charge of abandonment of 
the fundamental doctrine of self-government. We favor an im- 
mediate declaration of the nation’s purpose to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government 
can be established, such independence to be guaranteed by us until 
the neutralization of the islands can be secured by treaty with other 
Powers. In recognizing the independence of the Philippines our 
Government should retain such land as may be necessary for 
coaling stations and naval bases. 


There is nothing in this plank, however, which required 
any change of policy in regard to the Philippine Islands. If 
the President and his advisers and Congress felt that the 
government they would leave in the Islands did not conform 
to their ideas of stability, there was ample reason for continu- 
ing American sovereignty and control there for an indefinite 
period. In fact, stability is not a fixed quantity that can be 
measured and determined by any rules laid down for the 
guidance of those having to judge. It might very easily come 
to pass that a Republican President might feel that a govern- 
ment was sufficiently stable and the time had come to with- 
draw, whereas his Democratic successor, scrupulously ob- 
serving the terms of his party’s piatform, might feel that that 
time was still a generation away. 

The further development of President Wilson’s views in 
regard to the Philippine Islands was therefore awaited with 
the most intense interest. It has been told how his election 

1 As quoted in Hl Ideal, November 6, 1912. (Translation.) 
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was received with transports of joy by the Philippine press 
and by many of the political leaders in the Islands. The 
Philippine Assembly went on record with the following 
message to the President-elect, signed by Speaker Osmefia: 


The Philippine Assembly has unanimously and heartily adopted 
to-day a resolution conveying you its congratulation, as well as that 
of the Filipino people, upon your success in the election for the 
office of President of the United States, and expressing its hope and 
confidence that your administration will redeem the pledges of the 
American people to recognize Philippine independence, in accord 
with reiterated petitions of the Philippine Assembly. 


Whatever sense of security came to those hoping for con- 
tinuance of a conservative policy toward the Islands was 
somewhat rudely shattered by President-elect Wilson’s 
Staunton speech.! Mention has been made of the disastrous 
effects this speech immediately had upon the business of the 
Philippine Islands and the finances of the government.’ 

It was not only in the Philippine Islands that the Staunton 
speech created a stir. The Hearst papers, usually Demo- 
cratic in their leanings, were very outspoken in their denuncia- 
tion of President-elect Wilson’s advocacy of withdrawing the 
frontiers. The ‘New York American,’ apropos of the Staun- 
ton speech, said: 


The American sincerely hopes that President-elect Wilson will 
not commit himself in advance to the contraction of American terri- 
tory, nor permit Mr. Bryan to persuade him now or hereafter to do 
so. 
Mr. Bryan has always been wrong in advocating this un-Ameri- 
ean and un-Democratic policy. Mr. Bryan fought the campaign of 
1900 on this issue of contracting our territory by relinquishing the 
Philippines. The people of the United States repudiated his plan 
by nearly a million votes. 

It would be an inauspicious beginning of President Wilson’s 
administration to revive an advocacy which wrecked the Demo- 
cratic Party twelve years ago. 

“What to-day would be the scope and status of this great republic 
if the opposition to expansion and the spirit of contraction had 
ruled our earlier counsels? 


- 1In this speech, in December, 1912, President-elect Wilson said: ‘The Philippines 
are at present our frontier but I hope we presently are to deprive ourselves of that 
frontier.’ 

2 See ante, 208-09. 
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The expansion of our territory along proper lines has always been 
a Democratic policy, and a popular one. Thomas Jefferson be- 
lieved in it and advocated it, and the Louisiana purchase is, per- 
haps, the greatest glory of his administration.! 


Of this same speech, as thoughtful a paper as the ‘Chicago 
Inter-Ocean’ took occasion to say: ‘Let us hope that Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson spoke without real thought, that he will 
speedily inform himself as to the facts and cease to give the 
sanction of his great station to a policy both cowardly and 
war-breeding.’ ? 

When the Jones Bill failed of enactment in 1915, President 
Wilson cabled to Governor-General Harrison, then sojourn- 
ing in Baguio, as follows: 


The Secretary of War has already told you of the impossibility of 
passing the Philippine bill at the session of Congress just closed. It 
was constantly pressed by the administration, loyally supported 
by the full force of the party, and will be pressed to passage when 
the next Congress meets in December. It failed only because 
blocked by the rules of the Senate as employed by the Republican 
leaders, who were opposed to the legislation and who would yield 
only if we withdrew the assurance of ultimate independence con- 
tained in the preamble, which we would not do. 

The bill will have my support until it passes, and I have no doubt 
of its passage at the next session of Congress. Please express to the 
people of the Philippine Islands my deep and abiding interest in 
their welfare and my purpose to serve them in every possible way. 
In this I am expressing the spirit and purpose of the majority of the 
Congress and of the whole Government of the United States.’ 


That Secretary of War Garrison was not entirely in sym- 
pathy with an early withdrawal from the Philippine Islands 
was indicated by his statement before a Senate committee 
in January, 1915. He was quoted as saying: 


..- Lhe United States has assumed responsibilities with respect 
to the Philippines, which, in the highest spirit of self-respect, it 
must discharge rightfully, at whatever cost. It has pledged itself in 
certain ways to the Filipino people, and those pledges must be kept 
in the utmost honor. We have no right to lay down the burden and 
shirk our duty because we find it difficult or costly or dangerous. 
We have no more right to do this than we have to withhold the 


1 As quoted in the Manila Times, February 8, 1913. 
2 Tbid. 
3 As quoted in the Philippines Free Press, March 13, 1915. 
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benefits which we have promised to bestow because we might find 
it to our advantage to withhold them. We deliberately chose to as- 
sume an enormous responsibility, with a self-abnegation unparal- 
leled, so far as I know, save in the somewhat similar case of Cuba. 
It was finely conceived, and it behooves the nation to see to it that 
it is finely carried out.! 


An interesting side-light on both President Wilson and 
Secretary Garrison is to be found in the correspondence be- 
tween them at the time of Secretary Garrison’s resignation.’ 
One of the reasons given by the latter for his resignation was 
the failure on the part of President Wilson to take a definite 
position in regard to the Clarke amendment to the Jones 
Bill. 

The passage of the Jones Bill in 1916, with its preamble, 
which in effect was nothing more than a reiteration of the 
views contained in the Democratic platform in regard to 
independence, but given the additional sanction that came 
from being contained in a law passed by both houses of 
Congress and signed by the President, served to suspend 
further agitation for autonomy and for independence for a 
time during which the world’s attention was turned to the 
events in Europe and the World War,’ into which the United 
States was rapidly being drawn, and which finally occupied 
the public. mind and the attention of public functionaries 


1 As quoted in the Boston Transcript, January 12, 1915. 

Not long after the inauguration of President Wilson, a Manila newspaper men- 
tioned that the President and Secretary of War Garrison had discussed Philippine 
matters, and the newspaper commented: ‘.. . it is quite apparent that Secretary of 
War Garrison is not an ardent advocate of immediate independence for the Islands. 
He declared positively that his view of the Democratic position on the Philippines is 
that they are to be freed only when they are ready for independence, and when they 
can be given absolute self-government in a proper way. He gave no indication that 
he believes the proper time has yet arrived for making the Philippines independent,’ 
(Manila Daily Bulletin, April 24, 1913.) 

2 See excerpts from this correspondence, ante, 254-55. 

$ On September 25, 1919, the preceding Congressional elections having indicated 
very clearly that the country was turning strongly to the Republican Party, Gover- 
nor-General Harrison reported: 

‘With notable self-restraint, the people during the war ceased all expression of 
their desire for independence, until after the signing of the armistice, when the 
national sentiment of the Filipinos again took form with the appointment by the 
legislature of a commission of leading citizens of the islands to present to the 
United States Congress their request for independence.’ (Report of the Governor- 
General, 1918, 5.) 


A MORO PRAO WITH OUTRIGGERS 


—-_ 
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throughout the world. Following the war, the peace pro- 
blems and organization of the League of Nations preoccupied 
President Wilson to the apparent exclusion of consideration 
of Philippine matters, except in so far as he intervened to 
direct the cancellation of certain contracts made by the alien 
property custodian in the Islands. 

As mentioned later in this chapter,! President Wilson sent 
his greetings to a visiting independence mission and expressed 
his hope that the object of their coming would be fulfilled; 
and finally, after the election of Republican majorities in 
both houses of Congress and the emphatic defeat of his own 
party in the election of 1920, he sent a message to Congress 


in which he said: 


Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people of the 
Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaining a stable govern- 
ment since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, and have 
thus fulfilled the condition set by the Congress as precedent to a 
consideration of granting independence to the Islands. I respect- 
fully submit that this condition precedent having been fulfilled, it is 
now our liberty and our duty to keep our promise to the people of 
those Islands by granting them the independence which they so 
honorably covet.? 


It is pertinent to note that this message was sent, after 
eight years of administration, at a time when the President 
was powerless either to influence legislation or to take execu- 
tive action looking toward putting his recommendation into 
effect. 

The position of Governor-General Harrison in regard to 
independence was very definite. In 1909 he had said in the 
United States House of Representatives, ‘To deliver over 
the Filipinos to another country would be recreancy to our 
trust.’ ° His record otherwise, however, gave emphatic rea- 
son to believe that he was an earnest advocate of early, if 
not immediate, independence. In May, 1913, before any 
consideration had been given to his appointment to be Gov- 


1 See post, 378. 
2 Message to Congress, December 7, 1920. (Congressional Record, 66th Congress, 
3d Session, Vol. 60, part 1, p. 26.) 


8 For further quotations from this speech of Representative Harrison, see ante, 
213-14. 
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ernor-General, he wrote to the Secretary of the Anti-Imperi- 
alist League a letter in which he said: 


Every year I become more earnestly impressed with the necessity 
of our severing our bonds with the Philippines at the earliest mo- 
ment practicable; not only have we no justification for holding 
those people in bondage, but I consider the Philippines our ‘heel of 
Achilles’ in time of war.! 


It is reported that on May 29, 1913, he urged upon Presi- 
dent Wilson the granting of independence to the Islands. 

There is no doubt that Governor-General Harrison went 
to the Islands imbued with the idea that it was America’s 
duty and to her interest to withdraw from the Islands at an 
early date, and he is said, upon relinquishing his position as 
Governor-General after nearly eight years, to have felt ag- 
grieved that this policy had not been supported by the ad- 
ministration. 

In his first address to the Philippine people,’ the following 
statement is found: ‘ Within the scope of my office as Gover- 
nor-General I shall do my utmost to aid in the fulfillment 
of our promises, confident that we shall thereby hasten the 
coming of the day of your independence.’ 

In his first four reports, or until 1918, Governor-General 
Harrison made no recommendation that independence be 
granted to the Philippine Islands. He spoke of the Jones 
Bill and alluded to the aspirations of the Filipinos; and in his 
report for 1917 he said that ‘the world conflict renders dis- 
cussion of the immediate independence of the islands inoppor- 
tune,’ but expressed the hope that after the war the United 
States would ‘present the claims of the Philippines to an inde- 
pendent existence to the congress of nations.’ ° 

In his reports for 1918, 1919, and 1920, he placed himself 
definitely on record that the Filipinos had established the 
stable government set forth in the Jones Law, and having 
fulfilled this requirement, they were entitled to their inde- 
pendence. 

Governor-General Harrison, however, did not hesitate to 
sound a word of caution to the Filipino people. In his opinion 


1 As quoted in the Manila Times, October 1, 1913. 
2 Quoted, ante, 217. 3 Report of the Governor-General, 1917, 6. 
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the 1919 elections ‘compared favorably with the usual elec- 
tions in the free countries of the world,’ but he added that 
there was ‘need of a more willing acceptance by the minority 
of the results of the popular vote — the only safe basis for a 
democracy.’ And he warned the Filipinos, ‘ Unless this lesson 
is more generally and convincingly driven home, there exists 
the germ of danger for the future.’ ! 

In his final report, after urging that the people be given 
their independence, he said, ‘Any reasonable conditions im- 
posed by Congress upon the grant of independence will be, 
in my opinion, acceptable to the Filipinos in their present 
frame of mind.’ He ended his recommendation with the 
words: ‘The opportunity thus exists for a final settlement of 
the Philippine question upon terms honorable to both coun- 
tries and certain to insure the firm establishment at the 
gateway of Asia of a Christian republic permanently at- 
tached to the United States by ties of friendship and grati- 
tude.’ ? 

For the Filipinos the case was complete. Both houses of 
Congress had declared the intention of the United States to 
grant independence as soon as a stable government should be 
established; the two highest authorities, the President of the 
United States and the Governor-General of the Islands, had 
publicly announced the condition to have been fulfilled, the 
stable government to have been established. And the Fili- 
pinos asked for the fulfillment of the pledge. 

The election of President Harding directed attention to his 
position in regard to the Philippine Islands. He had been 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, and as such was known to be well informed in 
regard to Philippine matters. In a speech made in the Senate 
in 1916 Senator Harding had said: ‘I think it impossible for 
us to honorably withdraw. I think it is impossible, first, be- 
cause of our obligations to the Filipino people themselves.’ 

It has been set forth how President Harding met the condi- 
tion thrust upon him by the action of the outgoing President 
and the outgoing Governor-General of the Islands in urging 
that immediate independence be granted to the Filipinos, by 
sending out a mission, composed of persons who had had 

1 Report of the Governor-General, 1919, 5. ' 2 Jbid., 1920, I, 2. 
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extensive experience in connection with Philippine adminis- 
tration, to investigate and report conditions. Although no 
public announcement was made, and no resolution entered or 
passed by Congress approving the findings of this mission, it 
was tacitly understood that the President and Secretary of 
War accepted them, and it was generally felt that the report 
expressed the policy of the administration.! 

President Harding told the members of a Philippine inde- 
pendence mission in 1922 that the time had not come to grant 
them independence. He spoke of looking forward to a con- 
tinued progress which would make it easy to sever the bonds 
between the two countries or rivet them more firmly, in ac- 
cordance with their desires. He reiterated the beneficent in- 
tentions of the American people, and then made this very 
important declaration of purpose: “No backward step is con- 
templated. No diminution of your domestic control is to be 
sought.’ ? 

The Honorable John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, was 
very definite. In May, 1922, a New York newspaper, report- 
ing an interview, quoted him as saying: ‘I am not in favor of 


1 Chapter XXIII hereof gives in detail the story of the investigation made by this 
mission, and excerpts from its report will be found in Appendix XXXII. 

2'The Filipinos very naturally took this to mean that none of the concessions 
granted them under the Harrison and Wilson régime was to be withdrawn. This as- 
surance of President Harding’s proved to be a source of great embarrassment. In the 
chapter on ‘ Rehabilitation,’ ante, 320, it has been shown how this statement was in- 
terpreted by the Filipinos. 

President Harding’s reply to the independence mission in 1922 is quoted at 
greater length as follows: 

‘With every mindfulness for your aspirations, with pride in your achievements, 
with gratitude for your loyalty, with reiterated assurance that we mean to hold no 
people under the flag who do not rejoice in that relationship, I must say to you that 
the time is not yet for independence. 

‘I can imagine a continued progress which will make our bonds either easy to 
sever or rivet them more firmly because you will it to be so. We must await that 
development. ... At this time it is not for me to suggest the day, distant or near. 
Meanwhile I can only renew the proven assurances of our good intentions, our de- 
sire to be helpful without exacting from your private or public purse, or restricting 
the freedom under which men and peoples aspire and achieve. 

‘No backward step is contemplated. No diminution of your domestic control is 
to be sought. Our relation to your domestic affairs is that of an unselfish devotion, 
which is born of our faith in opening to you the way to liberty of which you dream. 

‘Our sponsorship in international affairs is reflected in the common flag which is 
unfurled for you as it is unfurled for us, and security is your seal of American rela- 
tionship.’ (As reported in the Boston Traveler, June 23, 1922.) 
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granting immediate independence to the Philippines, and the 
President is not.’ The newspaper added that Secretary 
Weeks explained that it would be difficult to find a people 
who would not vote for independence if the opportunity were 
offered them, and so it was likely that were the question sub- 
mitted to a referendum, the result would be a vote in favor 
of independence; the Secretary pointed out, however, that 
that did not prove that independence would be good for the 
Filipinos, or that the really intelligent Filipinos thought 
complete independence would be best.! 

President Coolidge’s messages to the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands have been direct, incisive, and unequivocal. 
They mark an epoch in American relations with the Islands. 
Replying in 1924 to a visiting Philippine independence mis- 
sion, the President wrote: 


The commission of independence declares that it is necessary ‘to 
take all needful steps and to make use of all lawful means within 
our power to obtain the complete vindication of the liberties of the 
country now violated and invaded.’ It proceeds: ‘And we declare, 
finally, that this event,” grave and serious as it is, once more demon- 
strates that the immediate and absolute independence of the Philip- 
pines, which the whole country demands, is the only complete and 
satisfactory settlement of the Philippine problem.’ 

It is occasion for satisfaction to all concerned that this declara- 
tion is couched in terms of moderation, and that it goes no further 
than to invoke ‘all lawful means within our power.’ So long as such 
discussions as this shall be confined to the consideration of lawful 
means there will be reason to anticipate mutually beneficent con- 
clusions. It is therefore a matter of congratulation, which I here- 
with extend, that you have chosen to carry on this discussion within 
the bounds of lawful claims and means. That you have thus de- 
clared the purpose to restrict your modes of appeal and methods of 
enforcing it is gratifying evidence of the progress which the Filipino 
people, under American auspices, have made toward a demon- 
strated capacity for self-government. 


... Their [the Filipinos’] position in the world is such that with- 
out American protection there would be the unrestricted tempta- 
tion to maintain an extensive and costly diplomatic service and an 
ineffective but costly military and naval service. It is to be doubted 


1 The New York Times, May 21, 1922. 


2 The resignation of high Filipino officials as a protest against alleged arbitrary 
action by the Governor-General. 
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whether with the utmost exertion, the most complete solidarity 
among themselves, the most unqualified and devoted patriotism, it 
would be possible for the people of the Islands to maintain an inde- 
pendent place in the world for an indefinite future. 


As to sentiment in the United States, the President indi- 
cated that Philippine independence was favored largely by 
those who did not feel it would benefit the Filipinos, but 
thought it would benefit the United States, and in that con- 
nection he said: 


... Feeling as I do, and as I am convinced the great majority of 
Americans do regarding our obligations to the Filipino people, I 
have to say that I regard such arguments as unworthy. The Ameri- 
can people will not evade or repudiate the responsibility they have 
assumed in this matter. The American Government is convinced 
that it has the overwhelming support of the American Nation in its 
conviction that present independence would be a misfortune and 
might easily become a disaster to the Filipino people. Upon that 
conviction the policy of this Government is based. 

...In education, in cultural advancement, in political concep- 
tions, and institutional development, the Filipino people have 
demonstrated a capacity which can not but justify high hopes for 
their future. But it would be idle and insincere to suggest that they 
have yet proved their possession of the completely developed 
political capacity which is necessary to a minor nation assuming the 
full responsibility of maintaining itself in the family of nations. I 
am frankly convinced that the very mission upon which you have 
addressed me is itself an evidence that something is yet lacking in 
development of political consciousness and capability. 


After commenting upon the failure of the Filipinos to pre- 
serve the checks and balances between legislative and execu- 
tive functions — a subject dealt with at greater length in a 
preceding chapter of this work 1 — he continued: 


... Particularly I have had in mind always that the American 
Nation could not entertain the purpose of holding any other people 
in a position of vassalage.... 

... It is not possible to believe that the American people would 
wish otherwise to continue their responsibility in regard to the 
sovereignty and administration of the Islands. It is not conceiv- 
able that they would desire merely because they possessed the 
power, to continue exercising any measure of authority over a 
people who could better govern themselves on a basis of complete 
independence. If the time comes when it is apparent that inde- 


1See Chapter XXII, ‘Government by Filipinos,’ ante, 260 ff. 
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pendence would be better for the people of the Philippines from the 
point of view of both their domestic concerns and their status in the 
world, and if when that time comes the Filipino people desire com- 
plete independence, it is not possible to doubt that the American 
Government and people will gladly accord it. 

Frankly, it is not felt that that time has come. It is felt that in 
the present state of world relationship the American Government 
owes an obligation to continue extending a protecting arm to the 
people of these islands....The American Government will as- 
suredly codperate in every way to encourage and inspire the full 
measure of progress which still seems a necessary preliminary to 
independence.! 


In his message to Congress, December 7, 1926, the Presi- 
dent devoted a good deal of space to the Philippine problem. 
In regard to independence he said: ‘The economic develop- 
ment of the islands is very important. They ought not to be 
turned back to the people until they are both politically fitted 
for self-government and economically independent.’ And 
then came these epoch-making words: ‘No one contemplates 
any time in the future either under the present or a more in- 
dependent form of government when we should not assume 
some responsibility for their defense.’ ? 

If this declaration of the President is accepted as the per- 
manent policy of the United States, it establishes a doctrine 
similar in effect to the Monroe Doctrine but applicable to 
those islands that fringe the coast of Asia and are comprised 
in the Philippine group. 

In response to comments published in the United States 
to the effect that the Philippine people did not desire independ- 
ence, the Philippine Legislature passed a law providing for a 
plebiscite so that the people could have an opportunity by 
vote to demonstrate their desire for independence. Governor- 
General Wood vetoed this measure and it came up to Presi- 
dent Coolidge on appeal. 

On April 6, 1927, President Coolidge in a masterly docu- 
ment supported the veto of the Governor-General, giving his 
reasons in full. He criticized the requirement of the law that 
the voters must vote categorically ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ as to whether 


1 President Coolidge’s reply to the Philippine independence mission, February 21, 
1924. For the full text of this letter, see Appendix XXXIV. 
2 Congressional Record, 69th Congress, 2d Session, Vol. 68, part 1, p. 33. 
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or not they desired ‘immediate, absolute and complete inde- 
pendence’ on the ground that it gave to those who might 
wish to qualify their vote no chance to do so. He pointed out 
that no adequate provision was made to obtain the expression 
of the desires of the tribal and Mohammedan population. 

The position which the United States would probably take 
were the Philippine Islands to sever completely their political 
relationship was vigorously dealt with. Apropos of the im- 
portance of the material assistance given to the Philippine 
Islands by the United States, the President said: 

This phase of the question has not received careful consideration 
in the Islands because of the misapprehension which seems to be 
quite general there that America, even though she granted full in- 
dependence to the Islands, would still assume the heavy responsi- 
bility of guaranteeing the security, sovereignty and independence 
of the Islands. In my opinion, this is wholly erroneous. Responsi- 
bility without authority would be unthinkable. American defense 
is a correlate of American sovereignty, not of foreign sovereignty. 
Where there is no sovereignty there is no obligation of protection. 
The best security to the Philippine Islands is the protection of and 
by the United States.! 


These successive utterances of President Coolidge can only 
mean that for the present the Filipinos will remain under the 
tutelage of the United States. These messages should be very 
gratifying to the Filipino people, as they carry assurance of 
the continued protection of the United States, with the offer 
of assistance to them in their self-development toward a time 
when their economic and social status shall be such that they 
shall be in a position to decide for themselves their form of 
government. Although the inference is clear that that time is 
far away, it is evident that meanwhile no step will be left un- 
taken toward reaching it. 

Governor-General Leonard Wood’s attitude toward Philip- 
pine independence was set forth in a cable to the Secretary 
of War, March 14, 1924, in which he said: 


. [sympathize deeply with the desire of the Filipino people for 


1 The President also set forth at length the development of commerce between the 
Islands and the States and the advantages to the Filipinos of free entry of their 
products into the United States. 

For the full text of this letter withholding approval of the independence plebiscite 
act, see Appendix XXXVI. 

The views of the Anti-Imperialist element on this matter were set forth by the 
Honorable Moorfield Storey in an article in Foreign Affairs, July, 1927. 
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independence, but know they are not yet prepared to assume its 
responsibility, either from the standpoint of instructed public 
opinion, preparedness for defense, common language, or economic 
resources.! 


Since 1900, with two exceptions, the platforms of both 
major political parties in the United States have touched 
upon the Philippine Islands. In 1900 and 1904 the platforms 
of the Republican Party justified, and those of the Demo- 
cratic Party condemned, the Philippine policy of the Re- 
publican administration. 

In 1908, the Republican platform spoke of ‘leading the 
inbabitants step by step to an ever-increasing measure of 
home rule.’ 7 The Democratic Party in that year condemned 
‘the experiment of imperialism as an inexcusable blunder’ 
and favored ‘an immediate declaration of the nation’s 
purpose to recognize the independence of the Philippine 
Islands as soon as a stable government can be established,’ 
the independence to be guaranteed by the United States 
‘until the neutralization of the islands can be secured by 
treaty with other powers.’ The Democrats, however, fa- 
vored the retention of land for coaling stations and naval 
purposes.? 

In 1912, the Republican platform set forth in one sentence 
that the Philippine policy of their party ‘has been and is in- . 
spired by the belief that our duty toward the Filipino people 
is a national obligation which should remain entirely free 
from partisan politics.” The Democrats repeated almost 
verbatim the plank of four years earlier. 


1 Report of the Governor-General, 1925, 33. 


2In his speech, July 28, 1908, accepting the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, the Honorable William H. Taft said: ‘It is quite unlikely that the people, 
because of the dense ignorance of 90 per cent, will be ready for complete self-govern- 
ment and independence before two generations have passed, but the policy of in- 
creasing partial self-government step by step as the people shall show themselves fit 
for it should be continued.’ 

3 Even Mr. Bryan, in the midst of much vocal advocacy of Philippine independ- 
ence when running against Mr. Taft for the Presidency in 1908, published an article 
in Everybody's Magazine, November 1, 1908, in which he said: 

‘The Democratic policy does not contemplate immediate withdrawal from the 
Islands, but it contemplates an immediate announcement of the nation’s policy... . 
It may take a few years, but the progress will not be slow when our position is once 
announced. They will need Americans for counsel and for assistance, but those 
Americans will be voluntarily asked for and not forced upon them.’ 
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In 1916, the Republicans expressed adherence to the Phil- 
ippine policy of their former leaders, asserting that it had al- 
ready resulted in greatly improved conditions, and ‘if per- 
sisted in’ would ‘bring still greater benefits in the future.’ 
They continued: ‘We accepted the responsibility of the islands 
as a duty to civilization and the Filipino people. To leave 
with our task half done would break our pledges, injure our 
prestige among nations and imperil what has already been 
accomplished.’ They ended by condemning the Democratic 
administration for ‘its attempt to abandon the Philippines,’ 
which the platform claimed was prevented by the Republican 
opposition in Congress. The Democrats in that year en- 
dorsed the provisions of the so-called Jones Bill, and reiter- 
ated their endorsement of the purpose of ultimate independ- 
ence expressed in the preamble of that measure. 

In 1920, the Republican platform was silent on the subject 
of the Philippine Islands, but the Democratic platform came 
out squarely and very definitely for independence in these 
words, ‘We favor the granting of independence without un- 
necessary delay...’ 

In 1924, the Republican platform declared in favor of a 
continuation of the existing policy in the Philippine Islands, 
while the Democratic platform contained almost the exact 
_words of President Wilson in his message to Congress in 
December, 1920, recommending the immediate grant of inde- 
pendence. 

The Republican platform in 1928 made no mention of the 
Philippine Islands, and the Democratic platform repeated its 
Philippine plank of 1924.} 

The fact that up to 1920 there was no essential difference 
between the Republican and Democratic Philippine planks, 
so far as immediate administrative action was concerned, did 
not escape close observers of the situation. Mention has 
been made of the prediction of President Taft that no marked 
change would occur under Democratic rule, and it has been 
seen how President Wilson allowed eight years to elapse 
without making any effort to modify appreciably the degree 
of political control retained by the United States, although 


1 For the full text of the Philippine planks of the Republican and Democratic 
parties, 1900-28, see Appendix XX XVII. 
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during his administration the form in which it was exercised 
was changed materially. Governor-General Forbes, in an ad- 
dress in 1914 at the Lake Mohonk Conference on the Indian 
and Other Dependent Peoples, summed up the situation in 
the following words: 


... The real question between the parties may very well simmer 
down to a definition of the word ‘stable,’ and it might very weil 
happen that what seemed stable enough to the Republicans might 
not seem to be anything like stable enough to the Democrats, so 
that there is nothing in the declared purposes of either party to pre- 
vent its resulting that the period of tutelage of the Islands would 
be much longer under Democratic administration than under Re- 
publican administration. 


The ‘Philadelphia Public Ledger’ in 1913 said editorially 
of the Philippine problem: ‘There does not appear to be much 
difference, really, between the position of the two great 
parties on this question and it should be considered on its 
merits.’ 1 

The matter of giving independence to the Philippine 
Islands has come repeatedly before Congress. From the first 
appearance of the Resident Commissioners in Washington in 
1908, the first commissioner representing the Nationalist 
Party — Sefior Ocampo — and later all the commissioners, 
have not failed at least once in each session to present the de- 
sire of the Filipinos for independence to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to which they were accredited, making from time 
to time appeals not lacking in eloquence. 


1 As quoted in the Manila Daily Bulletin, April 23, 1913. 

La Democracia, organ of the Philippine Progressive Party, as quoted in the Cable- 
news-American, July 19, 1908, commented in a similar vein: 

“We have more faith in Taft than in Bryan. Taft has set a time when independ- 
ence shall be granted Filipinos and proves his sincerity by deeds and by the changes 
he makes in the government organization. Bryan leaves the time for the declaration 
of independence to such time as a stable Filipino government shall be established, 
without even saying when the people shall be put to the test and without any deed 
to give value to his proposition.’ 

The New York Sun of December 7, 1910, in commenting on Secretary of War 
Dickinson’s attitude on Philippine independence, said: 

‘No Democratic platform has set a fixed time for independence; it was to be be- 
stowed upon the Filipinos “as soon as a stable government can be established,” thus. 
leaving the determination of stability to the Democratic Party if it could contrive to 
turn the Republicans out of power.’ 
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It is pertinent to mention a few significant instances indi- 
cative of the attitude of Congress on the subject of Philippine 
independence. 

The Senate resolution of February 14, 1899,1 was negative 
rather than positive in its tone. It announced that it was 
not intended permanently to annex the Islands nor to make 
them an integral part of the territory of the United States. 
The one positive part was the indicated intention to prepare 
them for local self-government, specifically leaving for future 
determination their ultimate disposition. _ 

In 1907, the United States Senate voted 39 to 18 against a 
proposed measure providing that independence should be 
granted to the Islands upon the establishment of a stable 
government.’ 

Congressman William A. Jones, of Virginia, was an active 
advocate of giving the Filipinos complete independence. 
When the Democratic Party came into power in Congress in 
1911, he became chairman of the House Committee on Insu- 
lar Affairs, and this gave him a vantage-point to influence 
legislation affecting the Islands. The committee reported 
favorably his Philippine bill, introduced in March, 1912, pro- 
viding for full and complete independence in 1921, but the 
bill was not voted upon by the House.’ 

In 1916, Vice-President Marshall cast the deciding vote by 
which the so-called Clarke amendment to the Jones Bill 
passed the Senate. This amendment provided for complete 
independence of the Philippine Islands in not less than two 
years and not more than four years. Its passage caused a tre- 
mendous sensation in the Philippine Islands and brought the 
Filipinos face to face with a contingency which, whether they 


1 Quoted in Chapter III, Vol. 1, 81. 

2 Congressional Record, 59th Congress, 2d Session, Vol. 41, part 4, p. 3896. 

3 While this measure was before Congress, a distinguished Filipino from the pro- 
vinces told a reporter of one of the local American papers: ‘ You know my opinion on 
this subject [independence], but it would be suicide for me to express it over my 
name. I am sorry to have to say so, but the United States never protected its friends 
in the Philippines. Even in the days of the insurrection, the friends of the Americans 
often paid for their friendship with their lives and property and no adequate provi- 
sion was made for their protection or redress.’ He said further: ‘If any measure like 
the Jones Bill becomes a law, the only thing left for me and men of my class to do 
will be to dispose of our property if we can and retire to America or Europe to live.’ 
(As reported in the Cablenews-American, May 11, 1913.) 
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desired it or not, they had previously looked upon as reason- 
ably remote. 

The amendment was defeated in the House by a vote of 
213 to 165, but the bill itself later was enacted, carrying in its 
preamble a provision for the recognition of the independence 
of the Islands ‘as soon as a stable government can be estab- 
lished therein.’ In regard to the vote defeating the Clarke 
amendment, ex-Governor-General Harrison commented: 
‘About 28 Democrats bolted the party leadership and voted 
with the majority of the Republicans against independence; 
these bolting members were virtually all members of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and it is understood that their attitude 
was the result of intervention by Cardinal James Gibbons of 
Baltimore, acting, it is supposed, at the instigation of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities in the Philippines.’ ! 

Senator O’Gorman, the Democratic leader in the Senate, 
came out squarely against the Jones Bill. In 1913, Cardinal 
Gibbons, the most distinguished and powerful representative 
of his church in the United States at the time, had expressed 
himself as follows: ‘I am convinced that, for the present, at 
least, the welfare of the islands will be better safeguarded 
under the care and direction of the United States. There is 
a great difference between independence and liberty. ‘There 
are countries which have independence but no liberty or free- 
dom, whereas the Philippine Islands, although for the present 
not enjoying independence, have freedom and liberty.’? As 
indicated, however, in the chapter on ‘The Church and the 
State,’ the Catholic bishops in the Islands were reported in 
1919 as favoring independence.’ 

The attitude of Congress toward the Philippine Islands 
has undergone some very marked changes. In 1924 the 
Secretary of War found the House and Senate committees 
concerned with Philippine affairs strongly inclined to recom- 
mend cutting the Islands altogether adrift, and he was led to 
believe that a measure carrying with it complete Philippine 
independence, with no obligation of the United States to care 


1 Harrison: The Corner-Stone of Philippine Independence, 193. 

2 From a letter written February 28, 1913, to Resident Commissioner Quezon by 
Cardinal Gibbons, as quoted in the Manila Daily Bulletin, May 13, 1913. 

3 See ante, 65. 
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for the Islands, might be passed. As a result, the Fairfield 
Bill! was introduced in Congress providing for the creation 
of a supervised republic — to be known as the ‘Common- 
wealth of the Philippines’ — the supervision to be exercised 
by a United States commissioner, who was to have certain 
emergency powers subject to decision by the President in 
Washington, in whom the power of intervention would re- 
side.? The bill further provided for a plebiscite at the end of 
thirty years on the question of absolute independence or the 
continuance of the commonwealth. 

This bill was reported favorably by the House Committee 
on Insular Affairs, and the Secretary of War let it be under- 
stood that it would have the sanction of the administration 
provided it were acceptable to the Filipinos. Although, with 
the sanction of the administration behind it, the bill stood an 
excellent chance of being enacted into law, it was not accept- 
able to the Filipinos because of the provision that they were 
not to have their independence for so long a period. The 
attitude of the Filipinos might have been different if the bill 
had not fixed a date for determining the question of inde- 
pendence. 

The support of the administration was given because a 
complete separation — threatened by the attitude of Con- 
gress at that time — would have been so disastrous to the 
Philippine Islands, and incidentally to the relations of the 
United States with the Orient, that the administration felt 
that, of the compromises most likely to prevail, the Fairfield 
Bill was the least harmful. The Congress to which the bill 
was presented went out of existence, however, without taking 
definite action. 

Had this measure become law, the machinery for exercise 
of power by the United States would have been diminished 
to such a degree that the United States would have been 
virtually in a position of responsibility without adequate 


1 House Bill No. 8856, 68th Congress, 1st Session, April 23, 1924, to ‘enable the 
people of the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and form a government for 
the Philippine Islands and to provide for the future political status of the same.’ 

2 The power of Congress to legislate for the Islands was to remain unimpaired. 
The Filipinos would choose their own elective officers, the only American official ap- 
pointed by the President to be the United States commissioner. 
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means of intervention. The most glaring defect was the lack 
of power given to the American commissioner. The bill car- 
rying the proposed limitations would not have given him the 
necessary prestige properly to maintain his position, especially 
in an Oriental country. 

Congress later seemed to have changed its attitude toward 
the Filipinos. There was less independence sentiment and 
both Senators and Representatives seemed much more in- 
clined to watch the course of events and judge of the capacity 
of the Filipinos by the use they might make of the conces- 
sions already granted to them. This attitude was perhaps 
traceable in whole or in part to the extraordinary popular 
confidence — for which it is difficult to find precedent — en- 
joyed by President Coolidge. 

In the Philippine Islands the attitude of the elective 
Legislature has been one of consistently advocating inde- 
pendence. Whether the legislators in their hearts wanted in- 
dependence or not — and it is certain some of them did not 
— it soon developed that none of them could actively oppose 
independence and retain his seat, and the result has been a 
fairly uniform attitude on the part of the Filipino legislators 
in asking for independence. 

At the close of the first session of the First Legislature, 
Speaker Osmefia made an address in which he spoke of the 
desire of the Philippine people for independence; and the 
first legislative notice taken of independence was a vote by 
the Assembly supporting the position of the Speaker. The 
leader of the Progressive Party in the Assembly, in concur- 
ring in this resolution, did so with a reservation excepting 
that part which claimed the country ‘to be now ready for 
independence.’ ! 


1 Journal, mur, 57, July 30, 1908. 

At the close of each session of the Legislature the Assembly took occasion to ask 
for independence. Speaker Osmefia closed the first special session of the First Philip- 
pine Legislature, on Junz 19, 1908, with the following: 

‘Permit me, gentlemen of this house, that under my conscience as a deputy, as a 
representative of the country, under my responsibility as president of this house, 
that I declare solemnly before God and before the world that we believe that our 
people aspire to their independence, that our people believe themselves capable of 
living an orderly life, suitable to themselves and others of the concert of free and 
civilized nations; and that we believe that if the people of the United States should 
decide in this moment to grant the petition of the Filipino people for their liberty, 
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Again, at the close of the session in May, 1909, the Speaker 
delivered a stirring address to the Assembly which was fol- 
lowed by a resolution requesting Resident Commissioner 
Quezon to urge upon Congress the granting of independence. 
The Speaker thereafter closed each session of the Assembly 
with a similar discourse. 

In its advocacy of independence the Philippine Legislature 
did not at first use the word ‘complete.’ The word ‘immedi- 
ate’ was frequently used, but in the early days, when the 
people who asked for independence were pinned down, it was 
usually found they wanted it under an American protectorate 
and within the tariff wall of the United States. ° 

As time went on the words ‘complete and absolute’ came 
to be more and more frequently inserted in their demands. 
This has been more noticeable since the publication of the 
Wood-Forbes report, in which among the general conclusions 
were to be found the words: ° We find a general failure to ap- 
preciate the fact that independence under the protection of 
another nation is not true independence.’ 

With the emphasis placed in that report also upon the 
unwillingness of the United States to assume responsibility 
without authority, there has developed a tendency to be- 
come very emphatic in the demand for ‘immediate, absolute, 
and complete independence.’ ! 

When, in 1926, at the time of Colonel Carmi Thompson’s 
visit to the Islands, both houses of the Philippine Legislature 
passed a resolution making such a request, a notable feature 


these people could, on assuming all the consequent responsibilities, fulfill their duties 
to themselves and to others without detriment to liberty, justice and right.’ 

Mr. Singson (Progressive) made a few remarks following this speech, in the course 
of which he said: 

“We, as you, desire that free and independent life, and we reject that infamous ac- 
cusation of incapacity which they place on us, but we desire that independence shall 
not be an unripe fruit, but a fruit the mature result of social and political education. 
We say this, not in praise of the government which now rules us, but because we are 
convinced that it is for the good of the country. Immediate independence would be 
fatal for reasons of a foreign character.’ 

1 See, for example, Concurrent Resolution No. 24, Philippine Legislature, No- 
vember 9, 1925. 

With the introduction into Congress of the so-called Bacon Bill providing for the 
separation of the Moro territory from the rest of the Philippine Islands, all parties in 
the Philippine Islands united against this move and formed a coalition party which 
made a demand for immediate, complete, and absolute independence. 
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of this action was that the representatives of the Mountain 
and Moro provinces joined in the vote.! 

The Legislature has passed resolutions of congratulation or 
appreciation of the attitude of certain high functionaries in 
the United States who have advocated independence. Such 
a resolution was sent on the occasion of the death of President 
Wilson; and resolutions were passed commending Governor- 
General Harrison, Senators King of Utah and La Follette of 
Wisconsin, and Congressman Rankin of Mississippi, for their 
assistance in trying to secure for the Philippine Islands a con- 
stitutional convention; an expensive bridge in Manila was 
named for Congressman Jones, and a fund provided for a 
mausoleum to be constructed over his remains in Virginia. 

The overwhelming Republican victory in the national 
elections of 1920 in the United States having given President- 
elect Harding a satisfactory majority of Republicans in both 
houses of Congress, and shown that the end of the régime of 
the Democratic Party was near, the Philippine Legislature 
made a continuing annual appropriation of five hundred 
thousand dollars for promoting independence.? An inde- 
pendence commission was created and authorized to use the 
independence fund for its expenses and for publicity. Offices 
were opened in the Islands and in the United States. A press 
bureau was established and an agent maintained in Washing- 
ton. A number of American newspapers were supplied with 
material, and a further mass of propaganda was sent out for 
publication by different periodicals throughout the United 
States. ; 


1 This was all the more noteworthy because the feeling among the tribal peoples 
and the Mohammedans is very strongly in favor of the continuance of American 
rule. The Senator representing the Moro provinces himself said in conversation 
later that he voted in favor of the resolution with the idea that independence should 
be given only to the Christian Filipinos and that his people would be separated, as 
provided in the Bacon Bill, from the rest of the archipelago, and — he hoped — an- 
nexed to the United States. 

2 Act No. 2933, Philippine Legislature, December 15, 1920. 

3 The summary by Secretary Kalaw of the work of the independence commission, 
published in the Manila Daily Bulletin, February 8, 1924, stated that the Philippine 
Press Bureau which was maintained at Washington mailed 400,000 packages of 
pro-independence campaign material and answered 350 editorials published in dif- 
ferent United States papers. The activities of the Press Bureau comprised the pub- 
lication of books and pamphlets, the use of a corps of thirty lecturers, and some 
thousands of stereopticon slides. 
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When the Insular Auditor in 1924 ruled that the appropri- 
ation for the promotion of independence was illegal, an effort 
was made to secure an independence fund by popular sub- 
scription. In addition, the Legislature thereafter provided 
in the appropriation acts fifty thousand dollars annually for 
the expenses of committees to present petitions to Congress, 
although the nature of the petitions was not specified in the 
laws.! 

In the years 1919, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925, independ- 
ence missions from the Philippine Islands were sent to the 
United States. Some of the members of these missions were 
very earnest and competent patriots, and some of them had 
no hesitation in admitting privately that they came because 
their political fortunes demanded activity in favor of inde- 
pendence, whatever their convictions might be. 

Members of the 1919 mission, on reaching San Francisco, 
began speaking most conservatively, mentioning increased 
trade relations and improved means of communication. 
Later they changed their policy and made guarded appeals 
for independence in all their speeches, indicating that the 
cabled reports of their earlier speeches had not been satisfac- 
tory in Manila, and that it had been intimated to them that 
they were expected to make direct appeals for independence. 

This mission reached Washington while President Wilson 
was in Europe. Governor-General Harrison was in Washing- 
ton at the time and joined the mission upon the occasion of 
its formal reception, April 4, 1919, by the Secretary of War. 
The latter read to the mission a letter which had been ad- 
dressed to him by the President, in which the opening phrases 
were as follows: ‘ 


Please express to the gentlemen of the Commission representing 
the Philippine Legislature my regret that I am not able to see them 
personally upon their arrival at Washington, as well as my hope 
that their mission will be a source of satisfaction to them and that 
it will result in bringing about the desirable ends set forth in the 
Joint Resolution of the Legislature approving the sending of the 
Commission to the United States.” 


1 Act No. 3217, Philippine Legislature, December 8, 1924, and subsequent annual 
appropriation acts. 

2 For the full text of this letter, and excerpts from Secretary Baker’s address to 
the mission, see Appendix XX XIII. 
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The members of this mission in the course of their visit at- 
tended a lunch given in their honor in Boston, at the Union 
Club, on which occasion the Honorable Calvin Coolidge, 
then Governor of the State of Massachusetts, Senator Lodge, 
ex-President Eliot of Harvard University, and other digni- 
taries, were present. The Filipino orators made their usual 
request, in extremely moderate terms, that consideration be 
given to the claims of the Islands for their ultimate independ- 
ence. The toastmaster of the occasion suggested to the Fili- 
pinos that they be cautious about going after independence 
‘too hard, because they might get it.’ 

Speaker Roxas, of the Philippine House of Representa- 
tives, who headed the independence mission which arrived 
in Washington late in 1923, addressed to Congress a vigorous 
memorial, together with resolutions adopted by the Philip- 
pine Senate and House of Representatives, urging considera- 
tion of the question of Philippine independence, and, in addi- 
tion to reciting briefly the bases for their petition, presenting 
at some length protests against the administrative course 
pursued by Governor-General Wood. In this memorial, 
Speaker Roxas was joined by Resident Commissioners 
Gabaldon and Guevara. 

In 1924 an independence mission consisting of Senate- 
President Quezon, Senator Osmefia, and Representative 
Recto, joined Speaker Roxas, who had headed a mission the 
preceding year. 

In 1925 Senator Osmefia was designated by the Legislature 
to visit Washington on a political mission, and with great 
dignity and tact he endeavored to secure from Congress some 
further concessions for his people. He and Resident Commis- 
sioner Guevara presented to Congress a formal petition for 
independence.’ 

As early as'1910 some of the Filipino leaders began agitat- 
ing to secure from the Congress of the United States author- 
ity to adopt their own constitution. A proposed joint resolu- 
tion to that effect was passed by the Philippine Legislature 
December 5, 1910, and the concurrence of the Commission 


1 Passages from President Coolidge’s letter to this mission are quoted on pp. 365- 
67 hereof, and the letter appears in full in Appendix XXXIV. 
2 See Appendix XXXV. 
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requested. As the resolution asked Congress to recognize the 
‘inherent, inalienable’ right of every civilized people to pre- 
pare and adopt its own constitution, the Commission was 
unable to concur.’ 

In 1925 Senator Osmefia asked Congress to authorize the 
Philippine people to prepare a constitution for submission to 
Congress for approval.? This does not appear to have been 
considered by Congress. 

Such a resolution ought not to be passed unless Congress is 
prepared to grant a constitution — perhaps not in the form — 
requested — carrying a greater degree of autonomy than that 
at the time enjoyed by the Filipinos, as it would imme- 
diately raise the question whether the Filipinos were ready 
for further concessions. 

The attitude of Americans residing in the Islands toward 
independence has varied between two extremes. A few, 
usually a small group of Democrats, have espoused the 
cause of Philippine independence — and it is fair to them to 
assume that they believe in it. A larger group of Democrats, 
who organized and sent delegates to the Democratic national 
convention, but whose platform was not in conformity with 
that of the national party, urged some permanent political 
relationship. The rank and file of Americans resident in 


1 The Governor-General, president of the Commission, in his capacity as commit- 
tee on behalf of the Commission on the proposed joint resolution, made the following 
comment: ‘It is probable that a constitution, properly prepared, passed by the 
Congress of the United States to become effective when adopted by a representative 
vote of the Philippine people, would serve the purpose and eliminate the temporary 
character of the present form of government. I see no reason why the consideration 
of this matter should be avoided by the Commission or should be harmful at the 
present time.’ (Journal of the Philippine Commission, 2d Philippine Legislature, 1st 
Session, 340.) 


2 The Honorable Sergio Osmefia, president pro tempore of the Philippine Senate, 
as the Special Representative of the Philippine Legislature, arrived in Washington 
in September, 1925, charged with the mission of securing from the President and 
Congress authority for the Philippine Legislature to draft and submit a constitu- 
tion for the Philippine Islands. This proposed constitution, if approved by the 
President and Congress, or by the former and not disapproved by the latter, was to 
be submitted to a referendum. If approved by the referendum, the Governor-General 
was to call an election of the officers of the government provided by the constitution 
and to certify the result to the President, who thereupon should by proclamation 
announce the results of the election, when the existing government should terminate 
and the new government enter upon its rights, privileges, powers, and duties as 
provided under the constitution. 
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the Islands — including army officers, civilians, missionaries, 
public and private employees, soldiers and ex-soldiers, some 
of them expecting to pass the rest of their lives in the Islands, 
many of them married to Filipino women and settling down 
to the soil, and visitors, either on business or pleasure, but 
with a desire to know facts at first hand and form reliable 
opinions — almost to a man believed in a continuance of 
American rule over the Islands for an indefinite period of 
years.! They feel it is madness to change from the slow but 
sure process of evolution, of gradually placing more and 
more in the hands of Filipinos the management of their af- 
fairs under the strong and guiding hand of the United States, 
to the uncertain degree of stability in which the Philippine 
Islands would be left without United States credit and ad- 
ministration. They know that financial disaster would in- 
evitably follow were the markets of the United States sud- 
denly closed to Philippine products, a disaster that might 
bring in its train a social upheaval. 

There have been many Americans in the Islands, including 
some of the leading business men, who have advocated the 
permanent retention of the Islands. The American Chamber 
of Commerce of the Philippine Islands on August 14, 1920, 
at a meeting at which more than two hundred and fifty 
members were present, adopted a resolution expressing a de- 
sire for ‘a territorial government under the sovereignty of the 


1 The following is quoted from Richard W. Austin’s article entitled ‘Shall the 
United States Abandon the Philippines?’ in the Washington Herald, August 28, 
1915: 

‘For ten days I industriously interviewed Americans in all walks of life and en- 
gaged in every line of human endeavor. Democrats, Republicans, Progressives, 
soldiers, sailors, civil officials, merchants, professional men, lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, editors, bankers, clerks, policemen, scout and constabulary officials, etc., 
and upon my honor not a single one, and mark you a majority of them have been in 
the islands for more than ten years, many fifteen and sixteen years, thought the 
natives prepared, able or strong enough to maintain law and order, continue the 
excellent government created and maiztained under American guidance, super- 
vision and control.’ 

The New York Times of February 14, 1916, reported an interview with Hendrick 
Colijn, an expert on Malaysian affairs. He was asked how long he thought it would 
take to bring the Malays up to the proper state of civilization. He replied: ‘Much 
longer than most people think. Perhaps a hundred years, perhaps more, perhaps 
less. It goes slowly.’ When asked how soon he thought the Philippine Islands would 
be ready for complete self-government, he answered: ‘There again no one can say 
how many years; fifty, a hundred, two hundred — who knows?’ 
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United States.’ While all but six of the members present 
voted in favor of this resolution, there was no agreement as 
to the form of government. 

Americans who oppose independence have been well repre- 
sented by Judge Daniel R. Williams,' who has contributed 
to magazines and newspapers in the United States many 
articles opposing the grant of greater political powers to the 
Filipinos, and in his book, ‘The United States and the Philip- 
pines,’ has made a strong presentation of facts against Philip- 
pine independence. Judge Williams’ contention that Con- 
gress is without power to withdraw the sovereignty of the 
United States from the Philippine Islands is mentioned in the 
next chapter. 

The words of President-Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard are always worth attention. He has written that 
‘political independence in itself is of limited value, unless it is 
accompanied by a fair degree of industrial mdependence.’ 
He continued: 


The puzzle about the bringing-up of a backward race under the 
control of superior is, that there is no natural time-limit to the 
control exercised by the abler race; and the backward race will re- 
main dependent so long as they are subject to the active control of 
the superior. Childhood in a family has a natural limit; and in the 
process of growth, physical and mental, the control of the parents 
gradually and naturally diminishes until it ceases completely, — 
often before the real maturity of the child. When the child becomes 
free, he or she is seldom as wise or as prudent as his parents. Never- 
theless, liberty is essential to the development of a robust character. 
In the bringing-up of a backward race by one more advanced, 
there seems to be no natural, gradual transition from a condition 
of thralldom to one of liberty; and yet the experience of liberty is 
necessary to the development of any vigorous national character.’ 


1 Judge Williams went to the Islands in June, 1900, as secretary to Commissioner 
Bernard Moses of the Taft Commission; became secretary of the Commission in 
1901; judge of the court of land registration in 1903; resigned in 1905 to engage in 
the practice of law. 


2 Quoted from a letter to the Governor-General, July 20, 1911. 

The following is the Governor-General’s comment on the matter, written after- 
ward: ‘The cases of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa are conspicu- 
ous cases of release from thralldom. These peoples have been given autonomy and 
practical self-government under the British Empire. In Australia and New Zealand, 
particularly in New Zealand, where the Maories might have been classed as inferior 
peoples, the British have given the people self-government in spite of the fact that 
they were experimenting with social and labor problems in a way utterly foreign to 
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The Right Reverend Charles H. Brent, Episcopal Bishop 
of the Philippine Islands, a man of unusual breadth of charac- 
ter and vision, said: 


It appears to me that it would be a measure of quixotry beyond 
the most altruistic administration to stand sponsor for the order of 
an experimental government of more than doubtful stability 10,000 
miles from our coast. When the Philippines achieve independence 
they must swallow the bitter with the sweet and accept the perils 
as well as the joys of walking alone. There are national risks in- 
volved, even in a limited protectorate, to which I trust America 
ee never eee Oe 


° e e e ® ® e 


"The Aisne of the Philippines require our rule. We are not in the 
Philippines for our pleasure or profit. If we were it would be the 
most natural thing in the world to say that the game is not worth 
the candle as soon as intense difficulties and dangers arise, and 
leave the Philippines to go to perdition in their own way. But we 
cannot do that.! 


Another keen observer, Mr. Martin Egan, than whom no 
American in the Islands was better qualified to form an 
opinion, in 1912 wrote a masterly editorial in the ‘Manila 


British conceptions and utterly different from anything that the sovereign people of 
Britain had ever tried or sought for.’ 

An argument contrary to President-Emeritus Eliot’s appeared in an editorial 
written for the Philadelphia Public Ledger by the Honorable Dean C. Worcester, 
who said of independence for the Filipinos: ‘It may be attained, if at all, only by 
placing in their hands, from time to time, as large a control of their domestic affairs 
as experience shows to be consistent with honest and efficient administration. They 
must be compelled to meet reasonably high standards. To follow any other course is 
to delay, not to expedite, the accomplishment of our purposes.’ (As quoted in the 
Manila Times, February 21, 1915.) 

The Lake Mohonk Conference on the Indian and Other Dependent Peoples in 
1911 reached the following interesting conclusion: 

“When they [the Filipinos] have acquired a common language and, by practice of 
self-government in their municipalities and provinces, have acquired self-govern- 
ment, and not until then, will it be for them to decide what they wish future relations 
with the United States to be. 

‘Their progress gives assurance of ultimate self-government, whatever may be the 
final relations to the United States. To that end we desire to see the power of the 
insular government increased, present hindrances to industrial development re- 
moved, capital encouraged to undertake needed enterprises in the islands, but under 
such regulations by the insular government as will prevent the exploitation of the 
islands.’ (As reported in the Cablenews-American, October 26, 1911.) 

This is interesting in view of the hostility shown by the Anti-Imperialist group 
toward bringing in American capital. 

1 The Manila Times, June 2, 1913, quoting Bishop Brent’s words in the New York 
Tribune, April 23, 1913. 
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Times’ in which he called the Philippine political leaders to 
account for making ‘independence their shibboleth’ and 
‘preaching the doctrine of anti-Americanism.’ He said the 
better informed leaders realized their unpreparedness, and 
he charged that many of the leading Nationalists were seri- 
ously concerned lest their own request of independence be 
granted. He then outlined what, in his opinion, they really 
wanted, namely, an elective senate, with the veto power in 
the hands of the Governor-General, and ‘more high offices 
in the civil service for Filipmos.’! Mr. Egan concluded: 
‘They have done wonderfully well but neither materially, 
nor economically, nor politically, nor socially, nor in an edu- 
cational sense are they ready for the big plunge.’ * 


1 Tt is noteworthy that four years later this was exactly what they got under the 
Jones Law. 


2 These passages read in full as follows: 

‘The political leaders have made independence their shibboleth and have accentu- 
ated it by everywhere preaching the doctrine of anti-Americanism. The real’ prob- 
lems of the country are social and economic but these have largely been lost sight of 
and neglected, and the bare ideal has been the single battlecry of all the politically 
and journalistically active. The better informed leaders know that the country is 
illy prepared for complete self-government and realize that they risk failure and 
eventual control by a power less friendly, but expediency has kept them silent. The 
Filipinos of substance who are not in politics also realize that it is proposed to take 
needless risk in both an internal and an external sense, but they too are silent. Per- 
haps many of them have not been impressed by political preachment and promise, 
perhaps many of them have not cared to stand forth to face the crowd. It is an open 
secret that a considerable number of the leading Nationalists — the party which 
advanced the independence proposal and is dominant in island politics — are seri- 
ously concerned lest the strong sustaining hand of the United States be withdrawn. 
They do want Congress to bind the United States by declaring in formal resolution 
that it is not the purpose of the American people permanently to impose their 
sovereignty over the Philippines and that it is the purpose of the United States to 
set up autonomous self-government whenever the time is ripe and the people are 
ready for such step. They also want the Congress of the United States to create an 
elective senate to replace the present appointive Commission, which besides its ad- 
ministrative function serves as the upper house of the Philippine Legislature. They 
are willing that the veto power should rest in the hands of an American Governor- 
General, but they want the full legislative power and they want more high offices in 
the civil service for Filipinos. These embrace the real hopes of the political leaders 
for the present, and really are the widest extensions that should be given for a con- 
siderable period, but they continue to preach the independence idea and have really 
deceived their own people and a goodly number of Americans in the homeland. 


‘Meantime the government at Washington should proceed with caution, de- 
liberation and justice. It can largely clear the air and produce larger and more 
harmonious effort in the Philippines by declaring specifically and definitely that it is 
not the purpose to make subjects of these people and it may then in its own time 
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Throughout the first years of American administration in 
the Philippine Islands, the Filipinos were being constantly 
incited to further efforts on behalf of their own independence 
by the actions of the Anti-Imperialist League, with head- 
quarters in Boston. Emissaries from this league made their 
appearance from time to time in the Islands, and invariably 
sought out those actions which they felt they could criticize, 
and with these they filled their correspondence to head- 
quarters. It seemed almost as though the Anti-Imperialists 
had become obsessed with the idea that the best way to prove 
that the Filipinos were ready to govern themselves was to 
demonstrate that the Americans were incapable of governing 
them. At least this seemed to be the spirit in which their 
agents approached the problem.1 

It is a common trait among the Filipinos, as heretofore 
commented, to make very extravagant claims and their ora- 
tors have made repeated asseverations of a ‘unanimous’ de- 
sire on the part of the people for independence, ignoring the 
existence of that large body of careful and thoughtful Fili- 
pinos who knew that their people were not ready to go alone, 
much as some of them ardently wished that they were. The 
word ‘unanimous’ was on occasion written into the text of 
resolutions which in reality were not passed unanimously.” 

There is no doubt at all that there is a very substantial 
proportion of the Filipinos who recognize that they are for 
the present much better off as they are. Their natural pride 
of race leads them to hope that some day their people will 
work up to a position where they will manage their own af- 
fairs without outside interference, yet they see the advantages 
accruing from the protection and tutelage of the United 
States, which are present and substantial realities. These 
and with genuine coéperation determine what changes are justified by performance 
on the part of the wards of the nation. They have done wonderfully well but neither 


materially, nor economically, nor politically, nor socially, nor in an educational 
sense are they ready for the big plunge.’ (Manila Times, November 27, 1912.) 

1 The Secretary of Commerce and Police, noting in his journal that the Assembly 
had, after much discussion, voted for an important report of a joint committee of the 
Commission and the Assembly, commented: ‘ Fiske Warren [Anti-Imperialist] was in 
the lobby, vigorously endeavoring to incite the people against its acceptance, I be- 
lieve.’ (Journal, 1, 346, November 18, 1907.) 

2 The Wood-Forbes Mission even received such a petition with certain dissenting 
votes recorded at the end. 
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they are unwilling to exchange for the uncertainty of a lot 
cast adrift and unprotected upon a cold, hard, and selfish 
world.! The natural desire for independence, however, is so 
strong that few feel it expedient openly to oppose it. Office- 
holders or aspirants for office not espousing independence are 
likely to lose the next election. Property holders know that 
no advocacy of independence, however active it may be 
verbally, will jeopardize their property or bring about re- 
taliatory measures on the part of Americans, whereas if they 
were advocates of permanent American retention of the 
Islands and the Americans should withdraw, many of these 
property holders would leave the country. Some prominent 
Filipinos actually did transfer their property out of the 
Islands when the Jones bill of 1912, providing for independ- 
ence in 1921, was pending, and numbers of them privately 
said they proposed to move where they could still be under 
the American flag. Others have indicated the desire to go to 


1Dr. Pardo de Tavera did not hesitate to say in a speech at Lingayen, June 5, 
1907: ‘Americans cannot abandon these islands at this time, as the proclamation of 
independence would simply mean the commencement of an era of anarchy and most 
horrible civil war.’ (As quoted in the Manila American, June 7, 1907.) 

As late as 1907, a patriotic and prominent Filipino made the direct statement that 
he did not believe there was a single intelligent and thinking man in the archipelago 
who believed the Filipinos could then maintain an independent existence. (Journal, 
u, 200, March 19, 1907.) 

The Governor-General, describing a public session held at Daraga in 1910 during 
the visit of Secretary of War Dickinson to the Islands, wrote: ‘Americans and Fili- 
pinos made the same suggestions, and only one, the Nationalist deputy to the As- 
sembly, asked for independence. He asked for a “permanent garrison of American 
troops” in Daraga at the same time, and sent an informal apology to the Secretary 
for having asked for independence, which he said was necessary for political reasons.’ 
(Journal, rv, 172-73, August 16, 1910.) 

General Lukban of insurrectionary fame, governor of the province of Tayabas, 
addressing the annual convention of municipal presidents of his province in the 
town of Lukban, March 31, 1913, opposed a recommendation on the part of the local 
Assemblyman that the convention adopt a resolution favoring the Jones bill then 
before Congress. The Philippines Free Press, April 19, 1913, reporting this conven- 
tion, said: ‘The governor [Lukban] said he thought it would do the province much 
more good if the convention of presidents would adopt a resolution which would 
tend to make it easier for the poor farmer to take up a homestead. That, he be- 
lieved, would help to promote independence much more than any other measure 
that could be adopted. As a result of this very frank and very independent speech 
and the sentiment expressed about the Jones bill, no resolution endorsing that 
measure was adopted.’ ; 

2 Two wealthy Filipinos were reported in 1913 as sending their money abroad. 
One of them in an interview to the Manila Daily Bulletin, June 23, 1913. said: ‘I am 
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France or Spain. These, however, form a very small minor- 
ity. The great majority of wealthy Filipinos would undoubt- 
edly stay in their country, throw in their lot with their own 
people, and take their chances with them. This fear of what 
would happen were the Americans to withdraw was much 
greater when the days of the Malolos government were 
fresher in the minds of people than they were later.! 

With the passage of time, the Filipinos seemed to acquire 
greater confidence in the capacity of their own people to 
govern, perhaps because they had seen power being put in 
the hands of their fellows in increasing measure as the years 
went by and noted that the country still progressed; perhaps 
because the rather dreadful days of complete Filipino con- 
trol before it had any training im self-government had faded 
somewhat from the memory of the older generation while it 
was quite unknown to the younger generation. Thus the 
demand for independence became more insistent and the 
votes for it more whole-hearted, while the voices raised 
against it became smaller. Notwithstanding this, when the 
Wood-Forbes Mission visited the Islands in 1921, im the 
private interviews which were given after the public sessions 
were held, a surprising number of persons vehemently op- 
posed independence before the mission. And another surpris- 
ing aspect of the matter lay in the fact that these opponents 
of independence were found in no one class or stratum of 
society, but were quite generally distributed; some were 
schoolboys and girls, some were students returned from the 
United States, some laborers, people from the fields, factory 


not going to take any chances on what the immediate future may bring forth. 
Should immediate independence be granted, or the Jones bill pass, invested capital 
would not be safe here. I can easily get ten or fifteen per cent here on my money on 
what is considered excellent security in the Philippines, but I do not consider any in- 
vestment safe in this country while the political question has such an indefinite sta- 
tus.’ The other Filipino expressed himself in the same vein to the Bulletin reporter. 
For obvious reasons the newspaper withheld the names of these two Filipinos. 

1 An entry in 1904 in the journal of the Secretary of Commerce and Police read: 
‘A committee of Filipinos who told the Governor-General that they wanted inde- 
pendence were asked by him what would happen if their request were granted and 
the Americans left them wholly alone. He mentioned the strongest executive he could 
think of as President and cabinet and asked how long it would last after the last 
American had pulled out — sixty hours? They thought a moment and then said it 
would not be as long as that! They said they wanted independence under the con- 
trol of the Americans.’ (Journal, 1, 33, August 9, 1904.) , ; 
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hands, others were business men, professional men, and per- 
sons of social standing, such as society leaders in Manila, 
men of importance and standing in the provinces, their sons, 
wives, and daughters. On the other hand, those who favored 
independence were also drawn quite generally from all those 
classes. In other words, it seemed to be a matter of the judg- 
ment of the individual and in no sense the prevailing senti- 
ment of any one class or group, although the proportion of 
those who favored present American retention of the Islands 
was greater among the educated and property-holding classes 
than it was among the illiterate. 

The people closest in touch with the Filipinos were Ameri- 
cans living in the provinces, school-teachers, Constabulary 
officers, and engineers. One of the provincial engineers, after 
living for some years among the people, writing in 1913 of the 
political situation, said: ‘If the worthy gentlemen who waste 
so much time and paper discussing independence would de- 
vote a year’s time to the study of the matter — not as official 
visitors received with brass bands and banquets, but as un- 
official workers among the rank and file of the Filipino people 
— they would soon discover that there is no independence 
question.... For the rank and file of the Filipinos do not 
want independence.’ 

After his visit to the Islands in 1915, General McIntyre, 
Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, reported to the Secre- 
tary of War: ‘I am convinced that no serious part of the 
Filipino people desires separation from the United States at 
this time.’ 4 

Professor Thomas L. Blayney, a Democrat and friend of 
President Wilson, after visiting the Islands in 1915, wrote: 


Certainly one of the most surprising things to the visitor, if he is 
fortunate enough to have heart-to-heart talks with representative 
Filipinos who are not themselves political aspirants, will be to learn 
that independence is not desired at this time by men of this type. 
Every one of them gave it as his opinion that revolution would certainly 
follow the lowering of the Flag.” 


1 Special Report of Brigadier-General Frank McIntyre, U.S. Army, Chief, Bureau 
of Insular Affairs to the Secretary of War on the Philippine Islands, December 1, 
1915, p. 22. 


2 The American Review of Reviews, January, 1916. 
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It has always been a matter of interesting speculation just 
how far the desire for independence would bring about a 
danger of armed insurrection against the United States and 
a war for independence. The opinion of responsible army 
officers has been that such a contingency was extremely un- 
likely. No responsible Filipino has expressed anything that 
sounded even remotely like a threat. Such men of standing 
as General Aguinaldo have advocated pursuit of the Philip- 
pine ideal by peaceful means. There have not been lacking 
expressions by irresponsible persons indicative of a desire to 
secure independence by a resort to arms. The nature of the 
activities of such persons has been dealt with at length in the 
chapter on ‘Public Order,’ where it was shown that, when 
run down to their true sources, these activities almost always 
were the work of grafters playing upon the popular desire for 
independence in order to raise funds which they misappropri- 
ated for their own purposes. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
CONCLUSION 


PRESIDENT McKiIntey’s instructions enjoined the Taft 
Commission to treat the Philippine people ‘with the same 
courtesy and respect for their personal dignity which the 
people of the United States are accustomed to require from 
each other.’ Thus was the golden rule applied to the admin- 
istration of a dependency. 

This injunction is the key to the spirit in which America 
approached her great task in the Philippine Islands, and, it 
is believed, sounds a high note of practical morality which 
must be observed and followed, not only by the American 
people, but by all peoples if they are to achieve success in the 
administration of dependencies and end the growing resent- 
ment to foreign domination and European control which 
manifests itself in an increasing degree, especially among 
Asiatic peoples. One cannot help speculating as to whether 
the general application of this rule would not serve to pre- 
vent future changes of sovereignty in colonies now under 
Kuropean administration. 

There are two kinds of colonies: one where the climatic and 
living conditions are sufficiently similar to those of the sov- 
ereign country, and the native occupants so few or so de- 
cadent that they are replaced by men of the colonizing coun- 
try, as in the cases of the British North American and South 
African colonies, Australia, and New Zealand; the other kind 
is found where the climate and population are such that few 
of the sovereign people immigrate and the problem is one of 
the administration of an alien population, often very numer- 
ous and sometimes largely exceeding in numbers the home 
population of the governing country. This latter type of 
colony is usually to be found in the tropics; India and the 
Dutch East Indies are conspicuous examples. 

It is appropriate to look back to the early days of colonial 
administration. The records of early Spanish, Portuguese, 
British, Dutch, and other conquests, show that they were 
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designed wholly in the interests either of expansion of trade, 
or of extension of religious beliefs; and even where religion 
was the moving force, it is noteworthy that economic advan- 
tages were not neglected and that exclusive trade privileges 
were claimed as an accompanying prerogative. For centuries 
the Dutch in Java did not permit their colonists to have any 
European trade except with their own people. Similarly, as 
has already been seen in earlier pages of these volumes, the 
Spaniards for more than two hundred years excluded all 
other Europeans from trade relations with the Philippine 
Islands. 

During these early centuries the controlling motive in 
colonial enterprises was the profit of the colonizing country, 
with little or no consideration of the welfare of the peoples 
colonized. The stories of the Spanish conquests, especially 
in Central and South America, give lurid accounts of cruelties — 
and oppression practiced on the conquered peoples.!. The 
history of the Dutch administration of their East Indian 
colonies reveals the interesting fact that a very large sum was 
annually drawn from those impoverished peoples to defray 
expenses of the Netherlands government at home. 

The idea that these colonial governments should devote 
themselves to the welfare of the people of the conquered 
territories seems not to have entered into the minds of the 
early administrators, although some of them were able and 
kindly men whose natural goodness made them interest them- 
selves in the welfare of the people they governed. Many of > 
the governments as a matter of practice did greatly benefit 
the governed races, but this benefit was wholly incidental and 
supplemental to the development of trade. 

One should approach the study of colonial problems of the 
present day with full realization of the fact that, except in 
the case of the over-sea possessions of the United States, 
practically all colonies have the historical background of 
acquisition for the purposes of trade advantage, and colonial 
administrators have for centuries measured their success by 
the profits they have provided to their merchants at home. 

Little by little the idea gained ground that it was good 


1 See Roger B. Merriman: The Rise of the Spanish Empire, 1, 481 ff. and 531-82, 
for mention of the conduct of Alvarado, Cortez, De Soto, Pizarro, and Quesada. 
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business and good policy to win the good will of the governed 
people, and that kind treatment resulted in better trade rela- 
tions and less draft on the home treasury than engaging in 
hostilities and quelling insurrection. An analysis of the ex- 
penditures of the Dutch reveals the fact that a substantial 
part of the money drawn from their colonies has had to be 
spent in quelling insurrection.+ 

It is many years since the colonists of any of these coun- 
tries have been restricted to trading exclusively with the 
sovereign country. Preference is given by differential freight 
rates, customs dues, and such natural advantages as those 
that flow from a common language and currency and from 
ease of communication. Also, the citizens of the sovereign 
country usually control the banks and through them the 
credits. 3 

In the instructions of President McKinley, and in those 
of all the Presidents of the United States.to their adminis- 
trators in the Philippine Islands, a high note of altruism is 
maintained. They are enjoined to remember that the gov- 
ernment is designed solely for the welfare of the Philippine 
people.?, Nowhere in their instructions, or in any official 
instructions to the American administrators in the Philippine 
Islands or in other dependencies of the United States, is 
found any clause requiring consideration of the welfare of the 
American people. It is very possible that if this had been the 
policy of Great Britain in the fateful years preceding 1774, 
what is now the United States of America would have re- 
mained a part of the British Empire. : 

It is true that, in establishing free trade with the Philippine - 
Islands, the United States has created a preferential trade 
advantage which has greatly benefited the merchants of her 


1 Clive Day: The Policy and Administration of the Dutch in Java, 386, New York, 
1904. 

2 President McKinley in his letter of instructions to the Taft Commission ex- 
pressed this directly as follows: ‘... the Commission should bear in mind that the 
government which they are establishing is designed not for our satisfaction or for 
the expression of our theoretical views, but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity 
of the people of the Philippine Islands, and the measures adopted should be made to 
conform to their customs, their habits, and even their prejudices, to the fullest ex- 
tent consistent with the accomplishment of the indispensable requisites of just and 
effective government.’ Other Presidents are quoted at some length in Chapter XXV 
hereof. 
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own country. But that advantage is reciprocal; the benefit is 
also extended to the merchants of the Islands and through 
them to the Philippine people, and no one can study the 
economic growth of the Islands in the past three decades 
without coming inevitably to the conclusion that the advan- 
tages from the trade relations accruing to the Philippine 
people have exceeded the advantages accruing to the people 
of the United States.1 

Those colonizing countries whose dependencies have been 
and are to a large extent administered in the interest of trade 
have lent themselves to what appears to an American eye a 
fallacy. They have failed to grasp one of the essential eco- 
nomic factors in the situation. In the effort to promote 
trade, they have almost uniformly conducted their colonies 
on the theory that by obtaining their labor cheap they were 
promoting the welfare of their merchants, manufacturers, 
and agricultural proprietors. Instead of devoting their best 
energies toward raising the standard of living among the 
laboring men, certain colonial powers have deliberately held 
the standard low and in some extreme cases resorted to 
artificial devices to accomplish this result. The British in 
Jamaica, for example, went so far as to import natives of 
India under ten-year contracts to work for twenty-five cents 
a day when the going rate of wages in the West Indies ex- 
ceeded one dollar a day. The inevitable result of this act of 
social injustice and economic fallacy was to drive the com- 
petent Jamaican negroes out of the island and they emi- 
grated by the thousands to Panama, Cuba, and other Cen- 
tral American countries where they did not have to meet this 
kind of competition. 

Americans in the Philippine Islands have done exactly the 
opposite, and the policy they have adopted has been proved 
by results to be-economically sound. Americans have felt the 
best measure of success in their undertaking to administer 
the Islands can be found in an increase in the rate of wages 
for unskilled labor. They have gone on the principle that the 
world in the long run receives about what it pays for; if it 
pays a man twenty-five cents a day for his work, it will get 


1 See President Coolidge’s statement -of the advantages to the Filipinos in his 
letter disapproving the independence plebiscite act, given in Appendix XXXVI. 
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twenty-five cents’ worth of work out of him; if it pays him 
two dollars a day, it will get two dollars’ worth of work out 
of him. It cannot pay more than the laborer is worth, be- 
cause money from which this labor is paid is derived from the 
work of his hands and the sale of the products he makes; and 
it is, therefore, an economic impossibility for any protracted 
period of time to pay too much for labor. Social injustice 
carries its own nemesis in a deterioration of the quality of 
the work performed. Education, emulation, and opportunity 
are the great factors in stimulating men to intelligent effort. 
Education arouses ambition and enables the laborer to learn 
and to apply scientific methods to make his work more effi- 
cient. Emulation is aroused as soon as there is opportunity 
to secure better living conditions by reason of putting forth 
better efforts. Those who enjoy these conditions soon arouse 
the spirit of emulation in others. 

It is, therefore, in the science of the treatment of labor that 
the greatest fundamental divergence of American practice 
from that of other colonizing countries is to be found. When 
the Americans arrived in the Philippine Islands many Fili- 
pinos were working for five and ten cents a day. The pre- 
vailing rate of wages for common labor was about twenty 
cents, except in the seaports and the largest centres of popu- 
lation, where it ran somewhat higher. The average laborer 
slugged at his job uninterestedly and with dull, lacklustre 
eyes. Under the inspiration of education and opportunity 
all this has changed. Throughout the Islands the laborer 
looks for better things. Wages have gradually increased; in 
the cities the laborer is earning as high as one dollar a day, 
three or four times what he could earn before. Agricultural 
enterprises pay from about thirty to sixty-five cents a day for 
unskilled labor, and for skilled labor up to two dollars.1 

It is pertinent to illustrate the economic value of increasing 
the earning power of the laborer. Assuming that the wage- 
earners are one-third ” of the population and multiplying this 

1 Hermenegildo Cruz, Director of Labor: Labor Conditions in the Philippine 
Islands, Manila, 1927. 

> This proportion is taken because many women and children habitually assist in 
the agricultural labors of the family, or engage in household industries, such as em- 


broidery, hat-making, ete. Figured on a basis of one-fourth or one-fifth, the force 
of the illustration is equally emphatic. 
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by the average daily wage, one gets a figure which is a fair 
index of the daily gross creation of wealth. In Spanish days, 
with an estimated gross population of 6,000,000, of whom 
2,000,000 were laborers earning an average of fifteen cents a 
day, this would give $300,000, as the average daily creation of 
wealth. 

In 1926 there were estimated to be 12,000,000 people in 
the Islands, of whom 4,000,000 were laborers, then earning 
an estimated average of forty-five cents a day. On this basis 
the Islands were producing wealth at the rate of $1,800,000 a 
day, or six times as much as in Spanish days. 

Even granting the inevitable consequent increase in waste- 
ful consumption, it is obvious that there will result a pro- 
sperous development of any people whose government and 
institutions put them in position to achieve such a creation of 
wealth. 

If the same basis of calculation should be extended to 
India with its 300,000,000 people, to Java and the Dutch 
East Indies with their more than 50,000,000, or to China with 
its 400,000,000, the increase in the welfare of the world and 
the resulting prosperous development reach such fabulous 
proportions as to stagger the imagination. 

There has been, and persists to this day, a very strong 
prejudice among colonial administrators against the educa- 
tion of the masses in countries of vast populations living 
necessarily a more or less primitive life and subsisting on very 
little, such as India, Java, and certain regions in Africa. In. 
the early centuries there was no general system of primary 
education in Europe, and the colonizing countries themselves 
could not have been expected to provide for their dependen- 
cies privileges of which they did not see the use for their own 
people. Realization of the desirability of education of the 
masses has been of slow and comparatively recent growth, 
and, as applied to colonies, has followed the example set by 


1 The net creation of wealth is difficult to ascertain. From the gross creation of 
wealth the consumption must be deducted, but items of profit are included in the 
cost of articles consumed. The very fact that the purchasing power of the people is 
increased makes for the development of many prosperous industries. For example, 
in the Philippine Islands the shoe industry has reached very large proportions due 
to the fact that classes who formerly went barefooted are now willing to put forth 
better efforts to provide themselves with shoes. 
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the United States rather than led it. It has been told how the 
Americans, even while fighting, started educating the chil- 
dren in the Philippine Islands; how the extension of primary 
education became one of the cardinal features of American 
policies; and how the expenditures for education as early as 
1903, within five years of the beginning of American occupa- 
tion, were nearly sixteen per cent of the total expenditures 
of the insular government. This percentage of expenditure 
has more than kept pace with the increase of gross revenues, 
until in 1924 the disbursements for education were twenty- 
three per cent of the total insular expenditures. 
| Compare this with the record of the Dutch, whose admin- 
istration of Java has been subject to many encomiums on the 
part of numerous travellers and observers. In 1870, after two 
hundred and fifty years of control, out of a gross expenditure 
of over $34,000,000, the mere pittance of $120,000 was de- 
voted to education of the natives of all their East Indian 
dependencies,’ while in 1900, the gross expenditures of govern- 
ment having increased to nearly $47,000,000, the expenditure 
for native education was only $563,000.? After five years the 
United States was spending from Philippine revenues more 
than twenty-one cents per capita on education, while the 
Dutch after two hundred and eighty years were spending 
from their colonial revenues but one and seven-tenths cents. 
The policy of the Dutch is rendered still more striking 
when one finds that in the year 1900 the expenditures for 
education of Europeans * in the Dutch East Indies were over 
a million dollars, nearly twice as much as for the education of 
natives.’ 


With the world development of interest in education, it is 
inevitable that even in these highly commercialized adminis- 
trations more attention should have been given to education, 
in spite of the sentiment of those who believed it unwise and 
dangerous to educate the natives. In 1924 the Dutch gov- 


1 These include Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, the Celebes Islands, the greater 
part of Borneo, and western half of New Guinea, with adjacent islands. 

2 Clive Day: The Dutch in Java, 386, 389. 

3 It is believed that the Dutch used this term to include all persons with European 
blood and probably natives selected for higher education. 

4 Day: The Dutch in Java, 389. : 
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ernment reported that the annual expenditures for education 
had reached the comparatively respectable sum of nearly 
$12,250,000; but even this was less than eight per cent of the 
gross revenue of $157,300,000.! It is estimated that in that 
year the Dutch East Indies spent twenty-four cents per 
capita on education; British India, twenty-seven cents; 
and the Philippine Islands, one dollar and ten cents. 

The growing tendency of placing governmental affairs in 
the hands of the people themselves has carried with it a 
realizing sense of the political necessity of education. Repre- 
sentative government is in the air; it is one of the great move- 
ments of the day. In all civilized countries it is found that 
better results are obtained by trusting the individual and 
awakening his sense of responsibility. This policy is being 
extended to schools and colleges; student councils and school- 
boy participation in matters of discipline have reached pro- 
portions never dreamed of in the last century. Working- 
men’s councils are being formed in which men representing 
the laborer are chosen who meet with employers and assist in 
the consideration of affairs pertaining to the conduct, safety, 
and interest of employees. This movement has carried with 
it a general awakening to the value and need of education. 
It is an essential prerequisite to participation in the move- 
ment, whether of government or business. Disaster inevi- 
tably follows placing powers in the hands of an illiterate, 
uneducated, or oppressed peasantry. The efforts on the part 
of China and Russia to establish democracies without the 
background of an intelligent and informed public opinion 
have resulted in disorders and disasters that have attracted 
the attention of the world. 

The prejudice against educating the masses was a very 
prevalent one and is to be found among many extremely 
capable British administrators. Throughout their adminis- 
tration the education of the masses has always been second- 
ary to the development of trade; but with the development of 
new ideas in colonial administration the attention of British 
administrators is more and more turning to educational 
development, and the growth from year to year in the 
amount of educational facilities provided and of government 

1 Handbook of the Netherlands East-Indies, 53, Buitenzorg, 1924. 
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expenditure in education is noteworthy. It is also note- 
worthy that more attention has been paid to the development 
of colleges and institutions of higher learning for the few than 
to a general dissemination of primary education for the many." 

It is not a simple matter to provide education for a vast 
population such as is found in India or China; it costs money 
and requires organization, trained teachers, and specially 
prepared textbooks.? The growth necessarily has to be slow, 
and the extension of general education, because of its cost, 
has to follow an economic development rather than precede 
it. Enlightened administrators are now devoting their atten- 
tion more and more toward meeting this difficulty. The 


1 The following is quoted from an official report of the British government in 
India, published in 1922: ‘ About 2.5 per cent of the population is enrolled in primary 
schools, and less than 3 per cent is undergoing elementary instruction gf any kind. 
In secondary schools on the other hand 0.5 per cent of the population is under in- 
struction, an abnormal figure comparing very remarkably with the 0.6 per cent 
which has been estimated as the pre-war figure in Great Britain. Considering that 
the female population of the secondary schools is very small, it would seem that if 
the male population alone be reckoned, no less than 0.9 per cent is to be found in the 
secondary schools — a proportion far greater than the corresponding figure for 
England and Wales, and approximately equal to that of Germany before the war. 
In University education, the percentage of the Indian population undergoing in- 
struction is no less than 0.025 per cent, which, considering that here again the female 
population may almost be eliminated from reckoning, compares remarkably well 
with the 0.054 of England and Wales. As was mentioned in last. year’s report, an 
examination of the proportion of the college-going population to the total popula- 
tion of single tracts like Bengal, indicates that with a population approximately that 
of the United Kingdom, the proportion of the educated classes who are taking full- 
time university courses is in such tracts almost ten times as great as in England.’ 
(India in 1921-22, a report prepared for presentation to Parliament in accordance 
with the requirements of the 26th Section of the Government of India Act, by L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams, 229-30, Calcutta, 1922.) 


2 “The problem of educating India is the problem of educating almost a continent. 
The administrative effort and the financial outlay involved are enormous... The 
almost entire abstention hitherto of Indian women from the teaching profession has 
been a great handicap to the progress of elementary education. Again, there are 
hosts of practical details which affect the progress of education in India and are for- 
gotten by most critics of the Indian Government’s achievements in this field. Text- 
books, for example, have to be printed in a multitude of vernaculars; numbers of 
Indian children live on inaccessible hills or in remote little hamlets, and the preju- 
dice against the education of girls is really only now beginning to disappear. These 
and many other similar considerations bear very directly on the question of educa- 
tional progress in India. In spite of all these and many other inimical conditions, 
however, the process of educating India’s children is going on steadily, if slowly.’ 
(India in 1925-26, a statement prepared for presentation to Parliament in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the 26th Section of the Government of India Act, by 
J. Coatman, 163, Calcutta, 1926.) 
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Dutch government has embarked upon a more extensive edu- 
cational programme, as shown by the figures quoted above, 
while the attitude of the government of British India is well 
set forth in the following extract from their year book for 
1921-22, prepared by the government of India for presenta- 
tion to Parliament: 

...the uplift of the Indian people, economic, physical and 
moral, really resolves itself into a question of education. Without 
education, the labourer, whether rural or urban, will continue poor 
and ignorant, while such exertions towards self-help as he may at- 
tempt will be misdirected and costly to the community. Without 
education among women, hygienic progress among the masses is 
impossible, and social reform in great measure a delusion. India’s 
educational problems, framed as they are upon a gargantuan scale, 
must find their solution writ proportionately large. Expenditure to 
a figure hitherto undreamed of must be faced courageously and 
speedily, for without education, India will be confronted in no long 
time with that supreme peril of modern states, an uninformed 
democracy. Indeed from almost every point of view, education re- 
mains the prime question in India to-day. And among all those 
nation-building activities which have been transferred to Indian 
control and direction as a result of the Montagu-Chelmsford re- 
forms, there is none more vital both for the present and for the 
future of India, than the education of her people to an enlightened 
citizenship.! 


A prevalent but less excusable failure on the part of old 
colonizing sovereignties is to be found in the scanty atten- 
tion paid to public health. In the early centuries knowledge 
of prevention and cure of disease was so small that it is not 
surprising that little should have been done about it, but 
statistics prove conclusively that Dutch and British colo- 
nial sanitation has not kept abreast of modern advances in 
preventive medicine, hygiene, and hospital facilities. 

The Dutch colonies in 1870, for example, spent but 
$200,800 a year for medical service.” Even as late as 1924 
they spent on health but six and a half millions of dollars, or 
about three per cent of the total expenditures for all purposes 
of government.’ This amounted to twelve and one-half cents 
per capita. These figures may be compared with the Philip- 
pine expenditures of $3,189,000. or six and one-half per cent 


1 India in 1921-22, 228-29. 2 Day: The Dutch in Java, 389, 
3 Handbook of the Netherlands East-Indies, 23, 53. 
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of the total governmental expenditures,’ a per capita of 
twenty-seven cents for public health in 1924. Sanitary work 
engaged the first attention of American administrators 
wherever they went, and their achievements in cleaning 
up and rendering healthy such pest holes as Panama and 
Havana, and in eliminating yellow fever from the medical 
dictionary of the West Indies, are instances of the effective- 
ness of their labor. The work done by the Bureau of Health 
in the Philippine Islands compares favorably with the 
achievements of neighboring British and Dutch governments. 
In Java, even in 1926, no adequate comprehensive plan for 
dealing with leprosy had been adopted and such care for 
lepers as was provided was at private expense. Bubonic 
plague is seasonably recurrent in these colonies and has never 
been entirely brought under control.? The Dutch authorities 
report that bubonic plague is usually recurrent in Makassar, 
the capital of the Celebes Islands, and in various parts of the 
Dutch East Indies each rainy season. 

British and Dutch administrations present many admi- 
rable features and in important respects compare favorably 
with the best governments in the world. Justice, finance, and 
the protection of the native in the ownership of his land are 
among the admirable features to be found in their systems, 
that of the Dutch in the latter respect being especially 
worthy of note. 

Another admirable feature of British and Dutch colonial 
administration lies in its continuity and the choice of really 
high-class men who devote their lives to a service in which 
their government assures them a career.’ The history of 
India is replete with stirring stories of brilliant individual 
service and sacrifice from the days of John Lawrence, who 


1 Report of the Auditor, 1924, 296. 


2 The Director of Health for the Philippine Islands, in a memorandum prepared 
in 1927, said: ‘Plague is at present not known in the Philippines and has not been 
introduced recently in spite of the fect that the disease is prevalent in some of the 
neighboring ports. No local case has been registered since the year 1914. In 1922, a 
foreign case was brought from China.’ 

3 Jn this connection it is noteworthy that the highest position in the British 
colonial service, that of Viceroy of India, has almost without exception been given 
to men who had not worked their way up through the Indian service, but to men 
who had achieved distinction at home. John Lawrence was a notable exception to 
this rule. 
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in the Mutiny was largely instrumental in saving India to 
England, through to the present day. British administrators 
especially are chosen from among the best in the country. 
They are gentlemen by birth, by instinct, and by training. 
They deal justly as between man and man among the natives 
of the countries they rule. They pass from colony to colony 
using the experience gained in one to assist them in the work 
done in another, and above all they are clean-lived, truth- 
speaking, and scrupulous in the application of public funds. 
The recent Dutch administrators have a similar background. 

It is largely due to this continuity of service of her high 
administrators that Great Britain is justly regarded as the 
greatest and most successful colonial power the world has 
ever seen. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect that there could be any 
such continuity of service in a democracy, where every few 
years a change of administration is possible and once in a 
while inevitable. When Governor-General Forbes was on his 
way home from the Philippine Islands in 1913, he called on 
Lord Cromer, one of the greatest of colonial administrators. 
The Earl was then in retirement after twenty-eight years of 
extraordinarily fine service in Egypt. When he learned that 
his visitor had been relieved as a result of change of adminis- 
tration, he said: “I am sorry to hear it. It spells failure in 
your efforts to administer dependencies overseas. Continu- 
ity of service is essential in such administration, and so long 
as your administrative personnel is subject to change with 
change of parties at home, your effort to administer peoples 
at a distance is doomed to fail.’ 

Many observers have attributed the ills in the Philippine 
situation to the lack of permanence and the uncertainty 
which prevails and must prevail as to the future political 
status of the Islands. Capital is timid and asks for definite 
assurance in regard to future political conditions. Just so 
long as the political status of the Philippine Islands is a party 
matter, liable to change with changing party elections, no 
permanence is possible. All of the states and most of the de- 
pendencies of the United States, such as Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico, among others, enjoy a permanent status, and 
could the present uncertainty in the Philippine Islands end, 
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the result would unquestionably be an influx of needed capi- 
tal and a stimulus to economic development which would add 
greatly to the material welfare of the Islands. 

There is no doubt that the United States is poorly organ- 
ized to care for dependencies.’ The possession or mainte- 
nance of colonies apparently did not enter into the calcula- 
tions of the framers of the Constitution nor of the early build- 
ers of the American government. In fact, for the first hun- 
dred years of its history no outlying possessions whatever 
were held by the United States, with the single exception of 
Alaska, acquired in 1867, attached to the American continent 
but separated from the rest of the United States by the strip 
of British possessions in the northwest. Alaska is admin- 
istered by the United States Department of the Interior. 

Since 1890 the acquisition of outlying possessions has come 
with a good deal of frequency. First came Hawaii, then 
Samoa, then with the Spanish War came the annexation of 
Porto Rico and Guam and the acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands. Since that time the acquisition of the use, occupa- 
tion, and control over the Canal Zone, with the attendant 
obligation to guarantee and maintain the independence of 
the Republic of Panama, and the purchase of the Danish 
West Indies have come in turn. 

Under the Monroe Doctrine the United States assumed 
undefined responsibilities, the discharge of which may require 
intervention in case the republics of Central and South Amer- 
ica, the West Indies, and Mexico, become involved in diffi- 
culties with any European power of such nature as to threaten 
their territorial integrity. This liability was brought forcibly 
to the attention of the American public twice in the latter 
part of the last century: once under President Cleveland, 
when Secretary Olney wrote his celebrated Venezuelan mes- 
sage to Great Britain at the time the British were thought to 
be coercing Venezuela on a boundary question; and once 
under President Roosevelt, when the German Emperor was 
proposing to land troops in Venezuela to enforce the collec- 
tion of a debt. On the latter occasion President Roosevelt 
informed the German Ambassador in Washington that he was 


1 The corollary of this is not to get rid of dependencies but to have better organ- 
ization. 
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prepared to send the American navy to Venezuela forcibly to 
resist this action. In 1905 President Roosevelt assumed the 
supervision of the finances of the Dominican government, 
and under President Wilson the navy intervened actively in 
the governments of Haiti and Santo Domingo. On request, 
the government at Washington has assisted Nicaragua, 
Peru, and other Latin American republics in securing 
American experts for the reorganization, and in some cases 
supervision, of finances, health, schools, and other public 
services. 

Outside of the countries receiving protection under the 
Monroe Doctrine, the United States exercises a virtual pro- 
tectorate over Liberia. 

At the close of the Spanish War the new-found dependen- 
cies of the United States had no home in Washington. Their 
representatives wandered from department to department 
like houseless ghosts. The Philippine Islands had to be paci- 
fied before a civil government could be established, and so it 
was natural that their administration should fall to the War 
Department, and this resulted, as has been set forth in Chap- 
ter LV, in the creation of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. Al- 
though there had been no insurrection in Porto Rico, that is- 
land also naturally found its official home in that bureau, as 
did the administration of Cuba during the period of interven- 
tion. As the President of the United States is commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy, which assures him a direct con- 
trol of all the agencies of the two departments concerned with 
their administration, this is an added reason why these depart- 
ments are preferred in the administration of dependencies. 
All river and harbor improvements are under the direction of 
the War Department, an appropriate place for them, as West 
Point is constantly graduating a very high class of engineers, 
noted for their high character and technical efficiency, who 
hold rank as army officers. And so it was logical that the 
Secretary of War should be charged with the supervision of 
the construction of the Panama Canal, and it was convenient 
to have the same department charged with the maintenance 
of the Canal and of the civil administration of the territory 
it traverses. 

Hawaii is administered by the Department of the Interior. 
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Guam, the former Danish West Indies, Samoa, Wake,! and 
the Midway Islands, are administered by the navy, by which 
department also is directed such intervention in Haiti, 
Nicaragua, and Santo Domingo as has been carried on, ex- 
cept as to the receivership of customs in the Dominican 
Republic, which is under the direction of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs of the War Department, and the supervision 
of elections in Nicaragua in 1928 by the State Department. 
The State Department also supervises the financial adminis- 
tration of Liberia, and, through the Ambassador, keeps in 
touch with affairs in Cuba. 

It is obvious that the lack of system in caring for dependen- 
cies portrayed above does not work for the highest efficiency 
in their administration.2 Were all this work done by one de- 
partment, there would be highly attractive careers offered to 
a desirable class of young men with a genius for administra- 
tion and a desire for over-sea and venturesome service, who. 
could move from place to place as vacancies occurred and 
ultimately reach positions of responsibility and importance 
commensurate with their experience and ability, just as is 
done in the diplomatic service. The problems confronting 
these various dependencies are cognate, and a man trained in 
one will find himself admirably fitted to meet and solve the 
problems that will confront him in the next. These activities 
could be housed in an office or bureau in one of the existing 
departments? of the government in Washington under an 
assistant secretary. But the time is not far distant, if it has 
not already arrived, when their importance will justify a 
separate department of the government with a cabinet officer 
at its head. Such a department would exercise supervision, 
either in the form of direct administration or of intervention, 
in no less than sixteen different places.* 


1 The United States flag was hoisted over Wake Island on July 4, 1898, by General 
Francis V. Greene, commanding expeditionary forces en route to the Philippine 
Islands. 

2 See passage from President Roosevelt’s special message to Congress in 1906, 
quoted in Chapter IV, 1, 136-37. 

3 Owing to the constructive nature of its activities, the War Department would in 
practice undoubtedly be the most satisfactory. 

4 Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Midway Islands, Panama Canal Zone, Porto Rico, 
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As early as 1909, President Taft was reported to have in 
contemplation the creation of a department of the govern- 
ment to assume control of all dependencies. There can be no 
possible doubt that it would add greatly to the efficiency with 
which service would be rendered. And looking backward, 
had there been such a department in existence in 1898, with 
a corps of trained, competent, and sympathetic organizers 
ready to be sent to establish civil government, it is certain 
that the whole history of the relations of the United States 
with the Philippine Islands, and with Cuba and Porto Rico, 
would have been very different and less costly. 

A study of comparative figures and comparative colonial 
methods will reveal the fact that not only has the United 
States adopted the policy of basing its activities first on the 
welfare of the people concerned, but it has taken the course, 
unusual in such administrations, of defraying the expenses 
of army, navy, and insular defense from the revenues of the 
United States, and has made no charge to the Philippine 
government for these services. ‘The cost of fortifications of 
the Islands has been wholly borne from the United States 
treasury, and the annual expense of that part of the army 
which is maintained in the Philippine Islands is estimated by 
the War Department to be $10,000,000. Against this must 
be credited the advantage to the United States in the main- 
tenance of a stabilizing force in the Orient, not only to protect 
trade, but to protect its citizens when their lives are threat- 
ened, as they were during the year 1927 in China.’ 


Samoa, Virgin Islands, and Wake; Philippine Islands; the republics of Cuba, Haiti, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, and Santo Domingo. 

It would be difficult to find a name applicable to all the territory with which 
such a department might be concerned. ‘Colonial Department’ would be objection- 
able and inaccurate. Perhaps the name ‘Department of Administration,’ without 
further qualification, would serve best. 

1 The figure of $10,000,000 given here includes the pay of that part of the United 
States Army stationed in the Philippine Islands. The army is no larger than would 
be maintained were the Islands abandoned. It is obvious that, figured this way, 
the whole sum should not be charged against American retention of the Islands. On 
the other hand, this figure of $10,000,000 does not include the cost to the United 
States — about $2,000,000 a year — of maintaining the Philippine Scouts, a force 
which it would not maintain were the Islands abandoned. 

2 Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones, chairman of the executive committee of the Gen- 
eral Board, United States Navy, stated to a Senate committee March 3, 1924: 

‘Our Government has announced to the world as one of its major policies, the 
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On the other hand, the cost of the civil government of the 
Islands has, as already set forth, been defrayed from insular 
revenues. | 

To those who are impatient of America’s so-called imperial- 
ist policy on the ground of expense and who, regardless of the 
welfare of the Filipinos or of America’s national duty toward 
them, would terminate the relationship and set them adrift 
as a measure of economy, a careful scrutiny of the real cost 
and trade advantages is recommended. 

In calculating the cost of the Philippine Islands to the 
United States it is only fair to give credit for benefits received 
and economies effected. The United States consumes an- 
nually two billion dollars’ worth of tropical products,! much 
of which, by reason of propinquity, comes from the tropical 
portions of South America, Central America, and the West 
Indies, including Cuba.2 Cuba enjoys reciprocal trade 


open door in China. I am convinced that at some point and at some time such a 
policy will conflict to a more or less degree with the policies of other powers. How 
vital to our interests such a conflict may be considered is a question for our Govern- 
ment to decide. But whatever be the decision, the Navy must be prepared to 
uphold it to the limit. 

‘The Navy considers that we must possess bases in the Philippines. They are vital 
to our operations in thetwestern Pacific — so vital that I consider their abandonment 
tantamount to abandonment of our arti to protect our ee in the ue ee 


. The mere fact that we have owned the Philippine Islands has not caused the 
a of the Navy, nor has it increased materially the expense of the maintenance 
of that Navy.’ 

1 In estimating the future of the Islands their potentiality as a producer of an im- 
portant part of the world’s supply of rubber should not be ignored. Rubber is being 
produced in Basilan on a commercial scale. The manager of the principal planta- 
tion there, who had grown both rubber and coconuts, estimated in 1927 that at the 
prices then prevailing, the net return per acre from rubber was more than twice that 
from coconuts. The Bureau of Agriculture estimated that in 1927 there were in 
Mindanao more than 17,000,000 acres of potential rubber area. The possibilities of 
Philippine rubber production are important not only to the United States, which is 
dependent on countries outside its control for practically all its supply of crude 
rubber, but also to the Filipinos themselves, opening to them another profitable 
branch of agriculture. 

2 In 1926, for example, the United States imported from tropical America coffee, 
cane sugar, tobacco, fibres, rubber, and coconut products, among other tropical 
products, to the values given below: 

[Source: Data furnished by the United States Department of Commerce.] 


Coffees in Stes eee Oe Oe er aE ee eee $316,147,296 
Cane sug ari’s Mill. dice sane Ghee els tar OE eae ieee 202,247,514 
"PODACCON aR ee Serre ee ea et Nee Eee 26,664,306 
EL Dres eens Peay Oak DE ne Gen ie are 15,826,809 
Rubbercacr se ccseattee ocan GA a ols, ees eee 14,129,272 


Coconutiproductsieise reat ers ee ere eee rae 1,642,604 
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relations and Porto Rico free trade with the United 
States. : 

The growth of the trade between the Philippine Islands 
and the United States reached a maximum of nearly $200,- 
000,000 in one year. And there is every probability that, with 
the increase of population, continued free trade, and im- 
proved transportation, the future will see a further impressive 
growth that will carry a double significance. First, it will en- 
able the United States to obtain tropical products from a 
people with whom it maintains reciprocal trade relations; sec- 
ond, the Islands will be a dép6t and emporium on the shores 
of Asia which will place American merchants in a much better 
position to reach out and secure their share of the great trade 
with China which the awakening of that vast country will 
inevitably carry with it. 

Another item to be placed to the credit of the Philippine 
Islands, and one of such importance that it is hard to over- 
estimate, is the service rendered by the Islands to the Ameri- 
can people and their allies in the World War by training and 
developing the capacities of the men who helped America do 
its share in winning the war. If the combined services and 
achievements of men who obtained much of their training 
and their claim to public notice from the Philippine service, 
such as Generals Pershing, Bliss, Wood, Harbord, Allen, 
Liggett, Bullard, Nolan, Duncan, and Hersey, among many 
others, served to lessen the duration of war a single day, one 
can place to the credit side of the Philippine Islands the sum 
of $50,000,000, as the daily cost of American participation in 
the war exceeded that figure. Four days would return to the 
United States the whole cost of the pacification of the Islands, 
and figured in this way it is not too much to say that the 
acquisition and retention of the Philippine Islands was the 
best investment the United States ever made. 

While all Philippine political parties have declared them- 
selves in favor of absolute and complete independence, it is 
doubtful if this would be the mature judgment of the majority 
of the people when called upon to decide for themselves 
whether they prefer to have absolute independence or a pro- 
tected independence like that, for example, of Cuba. The 
Filipinos who feel that a complete separation from the United 
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States would be advantageous fail to appreciate the great 
economic advantage which their political association with the 
United States gives them. 

Thoughtful and responsible Filipinos view with alarm a 
reliance upon anything less substantial than the direct pledge 
of the United States to give protection to the Islands. Al- 
though they are ardent patriots desirous of nationality and 
ultimate independence, and although they welcome all ex- 
tensions of self-government or autonomy, these people sin- 
cerely hope that the United States will retain enough control 
to assure them the protection which they know their people 
require.! 

There is a substantial minority of Filipinos who would 
frankly be glad to see the Philippine Islands taken squarely 
out of politics and annexed to the United States, with state- 
hood or some territorial form of government. The Filipinos 
making up this minority are found among the more prominent 
business and merchant classes. They are more interested in 
the excellence than in the form of their government, and they 
are apprehensive of any change which might jeopardize the 
safe position within the tariff wall which they see is the basis 
of the economic success the Islands have achieved since the 
passage of the Payne Bill. These Filipinos do not and cannot 
openly advocate a course which would finally close the door 
to any hope of independence. If they were to do so, they 
would become marked men; their lives would be made very 
miserable for them in the present; and, rightly or wrongly, 
they fear that their property and perhaps their lives would be 
jeopardized as soon as independence went into effect. 

A small number of Americans, principally those resident in 
the Islands and representing special interests, or those who 
have invested money in the Islands, frankly desire annexa- 
tion. They see the importance to the Filipinos of new capital 
and they feel that such a course would be mutually beneficial 
to Americans and Filipinos. | 

The danger in the situation lies in the fact that there has 
been such ardent advocacy of independence in the political 
campaigns in the Philippine Islands, and independence has 
been held up by Filipino orators as so desirable a state, and as 

1 See ante, 385-86. 
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offering so many nostrums purporting to heal the ills, real and 
fancied, to which man is heir — such as payment of taxes and 
other annoying governmental requirements — that a senti- 
ment has been created which, as already noted, prompted 
both houses of the Philippine Legislature in 1926 unani- 
mously to pass a resolution declaring for ‘immediate, com- 
plete, and absolute independence,’ the feeling running so 
high that those who wished to dissent did not deem it pru- 
dent to register an adverse vote. 

It is very possible that the oratorical advocates of inde- 
pendence have builded much more strongly than they in- 
tended, and they may have built up public opinion which 
would make it extremely difficult for the Filipinos to enter 
into a new relationship with the United States, giving them 
the protection they want, the autonomy which they crave, 
and yet something short of the actual independence which 
they have proclaimed is their goal. 

Throughout the period that the United States has been 
governing the Philippine Islands, it has been noticeable that 
any movement or agitation by Americans against the grant- 
ing of independence has resulted in stimulating a counter- 
movement by Filipinos in favor of independence, often wide- 
spread and sometimes well organized.! Such counter-move- 
ments have created a demand for independence among those 
who previously had either given no thought to the matter or 
had been mildly opposed to a consideration of it. There is no 
doubt that, starting with very few Filipinos not very sure of 
themselves, the independence movement and the demand for 
it have gathered strength. 

There is a large school of thought, both American and 
Filipino, that holds that the best way for the Filipinos to 
learn how to govern is to govern; that they can learn only by 

1 Every step taken by Americans, whether officials in Washington or Manila, or 
American business men associated in the American Chamber of Commerce of the 
Philippine Islands, looking for closer political union between the Philippine Islands 
and the United States or a withdrawal of any of the powers or concessions previ- 
ously granted to the people, has been the signal for an active and sometimes fairly 
violent outburst of independence activity. This has taken the forms of resolutions 
of the Legislature, missions sent to the United States, speeches on the floor of Con- 
gress by the Resident Commissioners, dissemination of independence propaganda 


throughout the United States from the Philippine Press Bureau in Washington, and 
finally fiery orations in the Islands. 
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assuming responsibility and by actual administration; that 
the Filipinos will be much happier under a less well managed 
government directed by men of their own race, sympathetic 
with their ideals and imbued with their own traditions; + and 
that any government by aliens arouses an antagonism that 
would disappear once the controlling hand were withdrawn. 

Those who argue against even temporary American reten- 
tion of the Islands say that it has resulted in the necessity for 
a great increase in the army and navy, and some go so far as 
to say the whole cost of the increased military establishment 
of the United States subsequent to the war with Spain should 
be charged against the Philippine Islands. 

As opposed to this there is the direct statement of President 
Taft early in 1911, quoted in the preceding chapter, to the 
effect that the army was no larger than ought to be main- 
tained by the United States even without the Philippine 
Islands.” 

Opinion is divided as to whether or not the Islands are a 
source of military weakness to the United States. Represent- 
ative Harrison, a few months before he was appointed Gov- 
ernor-General, wrote of them as ‘our “heel of Achilles.” ”3 
Ex-President Roosevelt used the same phrase in an article 
written in 1914, when he said: ‘Any kind of position by us in 
the Philippines merely results in making them our heel of 
Achilles if we are attacked by a foreign power.’ * Again, in an 
article published in January, 1915, he stated: ‘The Philip- 
pines, from a military standpoint, are a source of weak- 

The Philippines Free Press of November 27, 1920, quoted Senator Quezon as 
saying he preferred a ‘government run like hell to one not run by Filipinos.’ 

It is interesting to note the similarity in form of the words used by the Honorable 
Jacob Gould Schurman, president of the first Philippine Commission, in closing an 
address on Philippine affairs, delivered at Cornell University on January 11, 1902. 
He said that ‘any decent kind of government of Filipinos by Filipinos is better than 
the best possible government of Filipinos by Americans.’ Although the form is 


similar to Senator Quezon’s phrase, the two expressions do not convey the same 
fundamental idea. 


2 Not many years were to elapse before the entrance of the United States into the 
World War lent sanction to the wise and prophetic words of ex-President Taft. 
3 See ante, 362. 


4 And further, in the same article, Colonel Roosevelt said: ‘If the Filipinos are 
entitled to independence, then we are entitled to be freed from all the responsibility 
and risk which our presence in the Islands entails upon us.’ (An article entitled ‘The 
Navy as a Peacemaker,’ published in the New York Times, November 22, 1914.) 
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ness.’! There are others who regard the Islands as a source of 
strength because their retention places the United States in a 
position to defend its approach to Asia, not for colonizing 
purposes, but for purposes of trade and defense of American 
citizens. 

The opinion that the retention of the Islands is a military 
weakness is not confined to those desirous of getting rid of 
them. Some believe it is America’s duty to stay in the Islands 
in spite of regarding them as a source of military weakness. 
Among these may be mentioned Secretary of War Garrison, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, and General J. Franklin Bell.? 

General Clarence R. Edwards gave it as his opinion that, in 
case any of the great powers decided to seize the Philippine 
Islands, the proper policy of the United States would be to 
allow them to do so, to make no effort at defense, and at the 
close of the war to let the ultimate disposition of the Islands 
be settled in the peace terms.’ There is little doubt that such 


1 Published in Everybody’s Magazine, January, 1915. 


2 Referring to the army only, Secretary Garrison said in 1915: ‘The Philippines 
are of no military advantage whatever — they are the military liability. Eliminat- 
ing the navy, any oriental nation could get a military force into the islands before 
we could. Of course, it is simply a matter of ferrying.’ (As quoted in the Boston 
Transcript, January 12, 1915.) 

Senator Lodge in discussing the Philippine Islands said: ‘Of late the war in 
Europe has brought home very strongly to every one’s mind the military weakness 
involved in our possession of the Philippine islands. A strong argument can be 
made in favor of abandonment and withdrawal from the islands based on the fact 
that they are a source of military weakness to the United States...’ (Quoted in 
the Boston Herald, February 2, 1916.) 

General Bell was quoted as saying in 1913: ‘The possession of the Philippine 
Islands is not in the slightest degree necessary to the welfare of the United States in 
so far as the military or strategical requirements are concerned. They are an abso- 
lute military weakness to the United States, and we being responsible for the 
Philippines, they will always continue to be a military weakness to the United 
States. That is not meaning to say that to have a naval station somewhere in the 
Philippine Islands would not be valuable to the United States...’ (Quoted in the 
Cablenews-American, September 25, 1913.) 

8 The Cablenews-American of May 11, 1912, reported as follows remarks by Gen- 
eral Edwards, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, when he appeared on April 5th 
before a Congressional committee: 

*“T am not at all concerned about the military aspect of the situation. If any of 
the great powers, such as Germany or Russia, should decide to seize the Philippines, 
I would allow them to do so, but the ownership of the islands would be one of the 
things to be considered, after the close of the war.” 


*“You mean it would not be wise to concentrate great war strength so far away 
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a war would be fought out in what the strategy board re- 
garded as the most favorable theatre. A futile effort to de- 
fend the Philippine Islands, situated as they are beyond the 
range of effective naval support, might result in heavy and 
unnecessary losses. Were the navy, however, to concentrate 
its efforts to meet and destroy the enemy fleet, and were this 
accomplished, any enemy ship or any forces depending on 
support by water would be compelled to surrender, and the 
reoccupation of the Islands would be a simple matter. 
Some Filipinos commented with misgiving on the degree 
of protection to be given them if it were the announced policy 
of Washington that the Islands were to be abandoned to an 
invading force as soon as the United States went to war.? 
Others, however, took the sensible view that they would wel- 
come any policy that would save the Islands from becoming 
the theatre of war, and that an uncontested occupation by 
the enemy would be less disadvantageous to their people. — 
Voicing those who see no military weakness in the situation, 
Senator Harding, before he became President, said in the 
Senate in 1916: ‘Much has been said in the current debates 
relating to the dangers of colonial possessions. I venture to 
make reply that there is not an instance in history where a 
colonial possession proved unfortunate to the mother power, 
if I may call it so, where the national heart was right.’ * 
_ Many Americans feel that, even were the retention of the 
Islands disadvantageous to the United States, its pledge to 
the Philippine people and to the world that the Islands should 
be given a stable government is one which must be fulfilled, 
whether economically advantageous or not; that there is a 


as the Philippines, but to let them go and recover them in the treaty of peace, if 
we won?”’ suggested Senator John Sharp Williams. 

** Yes, that is what would happen,’’ answered General Edwards.’ 

1 The situation has been radically affected by the ‘Five-Power’ treaty of 1922 
for limitation of naval armaments, declaring a naval holiday for ten years and fixing 
the proportionate naval armaments to be maintained by three of the countries most 
interested in the Orient — namely, the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. 
This agreement, expiring in 1932, includes a provision against further fortifications 
on the part of the United States in its Oriental possessions, which for a time put a 
stop to any further fortification of the Philippine Islands. 

2 See Hl Ideal, January 14, 1913. 


3 As reported in the Philippines Free Press, November 13, 1920. 
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moral obligation to continue the work in the Islands.! Others 
feel that there is a moral obligation to withdraw from the 
Islands and to terminate political relations with them, 
whether it would be advantageous or disadvantageous to the 
United States or to them. These feel that continuance of 
Americau rule is a failure to carry out the pledges that have 
been repeatedly made to the Philippine people, because the 
degree of stability which has been pledged to them has now, 
they think, been reached, and that the time has come for 
the United States to redeem the promises contained in the 
political platforms of both parties and in the public speeches 
of men high in office. | 

Other Americans feel that possession of the Philippine 
Islands by the United States is providential and beneficial 
both to the Islands and to the States. It gives an approach 
to Asia and its tremendous potential trade otherwise impos- 
sible of attainment, and enables America to take a command- 
ing position in dealing with problems of world interest in the 
Orient; and it is by far the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to the Filipinos, especially if their dream of ultimate 
attainment of nationality is to be realized. It is improbable 
that the Philippine Islands could otherwise have avoided the 
fate that has overtaken every other lesser region adjacent to 
the shores of Asia, east or south, namely, absorption as an 

1 In an address entitled ‘America’s Work and Problems in the Philippines,’ de- 
livered before the American Chamber of Commerce of the Philippine Islands in 
Manila, February 8, 1924, ex-Congressman J. Sloat Fassett declared: 

-*,..if I were persuaded tomorrow — that to entirely withdraw the influence and 
power of the United States, even to the point of foregoing every dollar of the indebt- 
edness they owe us, even to the point of foregoing every moral obligation under 
which they are to us, even foregoing the wonderful results of the administration of 
business and of politics under American rule — if then I could be persuaded that 
there was thus a better hope for the Filipinos now living, or the Filipinos yet to be 
born, in absolute Filipino rule, I should say that the sooner we were to withdraw, 


the better for mankind; but alas and alas again, I search the pages of history in 
vain for a single fact upon which to found any such hope! 


“When it is brought home to the conviction of a majority of the American people 
that separation would be in the best interests of the United States, of the world at 
large, and of the Filipinos themselves, then it will be a conceivable course and a de- 
batable question, but not until then. It would not be at present a plunge into the 
darkness; we have had experience in every single direction — good American rule, 
bad American rule, and bad Filipino rule. We know to a dead certainty that at 
present these people are not equipped for isolation.’ 
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integral part of some other empire with exploitation in favor. 
of the sovereign country. The group of Americans who feel 
this way includes most travelled men, practically all Amer- 
icans who have seen service in the Philippine Islands, and 
many men of business and affairs who have had an opportu- 
nity to think nationally and carry on business outside the 
limits of their immediate environment. 

The whole matter of stability comes down to two funda- 
mental considerations. The first is a question of fact: what is 
the present condition of the Islands? The second is a defini- 
tion of ‘stability,’ granted the facts. Do these facts assure 
the necessary degree of stability or do they not? It can be 
seen that there is room for a wide divergence of opinion as to 
just what the facts are, and for further difference of opinion, 
when the facts are established, as to whether they justify the 
United States withdrawing from the Islands or deciding to 
continue for a definite or an indefinite period of further re- 
tention. It is very easy, by picking out all the facts of one 
tenor or opinions of careful observers and visitors to the 
Islands which bear out one point of view, to assemble an im- 
pressive mass of evidence all tending to support the conten- 
tion of either side, those who state that conditions are not 
such as to give adequate promise of stability, and those who 
say they are.! 

One basic attribute of stability lies in the effective eman- 
cipation of the unskilled laborer. Any enduring plan for the 
future status of the Islands must envisage the necessity of 
giving protection to the lowest unit of the proletariat. The 
unskilled laborer, known in the Philippine Islands as the tao, 
and commonly spoken of in literature and poetry as ‘Juan de 
la Cruz,’ is emphatically a good fellow. He is honest, hard- 
working, right-minded, and his wants and tastes are simple. 
He cultivates his field, builds and maintains his house, 
raises his family, loves his wife and children, and cares for 


1 For example, Mr. Moorfield Storey, the president of the Anti-Imperialist 
League, has gone to great pains carefully to select and give to the world a mass of 
material calculated to prove, first, that the Filipinos are fit to govern themselves 
and, second, that the Americans are unfit to govern them. From this he has 
drawn the conclusion that the United States should immediately withdraw from 
the archipelago. See The Conquest of the Philippines by the United States, 1898- 
1925, by Moorfield Storey and Marcial P. Lichauco, New York, 1926. 
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them. He is worth working for, helping, and saving. Before 
the advent of the Americans he was not protected. He had 
very few rights, and, under the system of privilege that pre- 
vailed at that time, most of his earnings were taken from him 
to an extent that penalized industry and thrift. This is the 
man upon whom the future of the Philippine Islands depends. 
He wants better things and he ought to have them. He 
should have his children educated, and, until his children are 
educated and are able to inform themselves in regard to public 
matters by reading, and have grown old enough to vote, one 
important element making for stability in the government 
will be lacking. 

The essence of America’s promise to the Filipino is that he 
shall be assured stability of government. The stability of any 
structure depends to an important measure on the width of 
its base, and the width of the base in an electorate can be very 
easily measured by the proportion of the people who have the 
right to vote and to a lesser degree by the proportion who. 
exercise their right. With this in view it is clear that the 
quickest way of providing this element of stability is the ex- 
tension of the primary schools, and every step taken to ex- 
tend higher instruction at the expense of primary instruction 
is a step backward and one calculated to delay the acquisi- 
tion of the necessary stability for self-government rather than 
to advance it. ; 

Secretary of War Taft, speaking in the Philippine Islands, 
set forth this truth with his usual vigor: “. . . you cannot have 
a democratic government until you educate most of the peo- 
ple, and when I say education I mean that which puts in the 
mind and the heart of every man, a knowledge of his rights 
and discrimination as to the men whom he shall follow and a 
determination to maintain those civil rights that are guar- 
anteed to him by law.’ ! 

As has been mentioned in the chapter on ‘Independence,’ a 
question has been raised as to the constitutional right of Con- 
gress to withdraw the sovereignty of the United States from 
the Philippine Islands. Judge Daniel R. Williams has pre- 
pared an interesting brief in support of the contention that 
Congress does not possess that power and that ‘such power 

1 From an address delivered at the Hotel Metropole, Manila, October 21, 1907. 
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can come into being only through an Amendment to the_ 
Constitution.’ 1 On the other hand, the Attorney-General of 
the United States has expressed the opinion that the Consti- 
tution has never been extended to the Islands, which are held 
as a possession, not an integral part of the United States, and 
that Congress has power to grant complete or limited inde- 
pendence or to incorporate the Islands as a Territory of the 
United States, extending to it the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.2, Both the Attorney-General and 
Judge Williams, in support of their conclusions, cite an opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court delivered by Chief Justice Taft in 
1922.° 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in 1901, in what 
are known as ‘the Insular Cases,’ by the close margin of 
five to four, rendered decisions which were generally under- 
stood to hold that the Constitution does not follow the flag 
but can only be extended to new territory by act of Congress.* 
Chief Justice Taft, in the case mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, remarked that ‘the real issue in the Insular Cases 
was not whether the Constitution extended to the Philippines 
and Porto Rico when we went there, but which of its pro- 
visions were applicable by way of limitation upon the exercise 
of executive and legislative power in dealing with new condi- 
tions and requirements.’ 

Whether the contention is correct that Congress cannot 
alienate the Philippine Islands without an amendment of the 
Constitution empowering it to do so, is a question which can 
be determined only by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is an interesting historical fact that the United 
States has not parted with any territory since it became a 
nation. 

In any solution of the Philippine problem it will not do to 


1 Pamphlet entitled ‘Is Congress Empowered to Alienate Sovereignty of the 
United States?’ (with special reference to the Philippine Islands), reprinted from 
the Virginia Law Review, November, 1925, for the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Philippine Islands. 

* Hearings before the Committee on Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
68th Congress, Ist Session, on H. R. 8856, Washington, 1924. 

8 Balzac v. People of Porto Rico (258 U.S. 298, 312), in which is discussed the 
status of the insular possessions of the United States. 

4 Insular Cases, 182 U.S., 45 L. Ed. 1041. 
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deal with the Filipinos as negligible or inconsiderable factors. 
It will not be enough to give them titles without power or to 
treat them as undeveloped or in any sense inferior. The 
Filipinos are not an inferior people. They have not, in the 
opinion of most careful observers, yet had enough training 
successfully to manage their affairs, but they have shown in 
much of the work they have done enough aptitude to justify 
the American policy of placing many governmental functions 
in their hands. 

' Rightly or wrongly, the Filipinos have taken the announce- 
ments of practically all the Presidents, from Roosevelt to 
Coolidge inclusive, the preamble of the Jones Law, the plat- 
forms of both major political parties in the United States, 
and statements of American Secretaries of War and Gover- 
nors-General, as containing a promise to grant the Filipinos 
something which they call independence. This something 
means at least Filipino control of their domestic affairs, and 
the Filipinos are very insistent upon their privileges in this 
particular and resent any lessening of control by withdrawal 
of any of the powers previously granted. . 

On February 21, 1924, President Coolidge wrote a definite 
and careful reply to Chairman Roxas of the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Mission, in response to its conventional plea for in- 
dependence accompanied by complaints against the American 
government of the Islands. In the course of his letter, 
President Coolidge took occasion to reaffirm his position and 
that of previous Presidents to the effect that the ‘American 
people had only the wish to serve, advance, and improve the 
conditions of the Filipino people,’ and promised that that will 
continue to be the ‘dominating factor’ of America’s policy. 
He found that a survey of the history of the Islands during 
American administration made the ‘conclusion inescapable 
that the Filipino people, not the people of the United States, 
have been the gainers,’ and he declared that it is not possible 
to doubt that the American government and people will grant 
independence when convinced it will be best for the Fili- 
pinos.! 

In a message to Congress in December, 1926, President 
Coolidge declared that the United States ‘under the present 

1 For the full text of this letter, see Appendix XXXIV. 
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or a more independent form of government’ will continue to 
protect the Islands. And in April, 1927, in a letter disapprov- 
ing the plebiscite bill, he lent his sanction to one of the more 
important recommendations contained in the report of the 
Wood-Forbes Mission by saying, ‘Responsibility without 
authority would be unthinkable,’! and added, ‘American 
defense is a correlate of American sovereignty, not of foreign 
sovereignty.’ 

In brief, President Coolidge has said that America will not 
withhold independence if wanted later; that under the pre- 
sent or a more independent government America will con- 
tinue protection; and that American defense is a correlate of 
American sovereignty. 

The key of these three phrases is to be found in the’ second 
one mentioning ‘a more independent’ government. He had 
already frankly told the Filipinos that they were not prepared 
for further concessions and had cautioned them that they 
should make better use of the powers already granted them. 
And yet the phrase “a more independent form of government’ 
carries with it an implication that with continued growth and 
improvement the Filipinos may expect the grant of a new 
form of government in which they will have greater control of 
their affairs and less interference by the sovereign govern- 
ment. There is no inherent inconsistency in these statements 
and the Filipinos ought to be very happy over the sensible 
programme which these words of President Coolidge imply — 
namely, continued American direction of Philippine affairs, 
with free access to the markets of the United States, security 
under the protection of its army and navy, and the financial 
stability born of confidence in the support of the United 
States, gradual increase of autonomy, and ultimately a voice 
in determining what the nature of the relations between the 

1 In this connection Colonel Roosevelt in 1914 commented rather caustically: 
“To substitute for ... government by ourselves either a government by the Fili- 
pinos with us guaranteeing them against outsiders, or a joint guarantee between us 
and outsiders, would be folly. It is eminently desirable to guarantee the neutrality 
of small civilized nations which have a high social and cultural status and which are 
so advanced that they do not fall into disorder or commit wrong-doing on others. 
But it is eminently undesirable to guarantee the neutrality or sovereignty of an 
inherently weak nation which is impotent to preserve order at home, to repel assault 


from abroad or to refrain from doing wrong to outsiders.’ (Quoted from an article 
published in the New York Times of November 22, 1914.) 
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two countries shall be, with the possibility of complete 
separation if at that time the Filipinos should desire it. 

Some careful and thoughtful observers, both American and 
Filipino, believe that the solution of the Philippine problem 
and the satisfaction of American pledges and Filipino aspira- 
tions can be reached by the creation of a supervised common- 
wealth, under American sovereignty, which would reserve to 
the United States the power stated by President Coolidge as 
necessary if America is to assume the responsibility, and yet 
would grant the Filipinos management of their domestic 
affairs just so long as they should observe those fundamentals 
described by Secretary Root in 1901 as ‘certain great princi- 
ples of government which have been made the basis of our 
governmental system, which we deem essential to the rule of 
law and the maintenance of individual freedom.’ 

Under this plan the Filipinos would have a government 
with greater freedom from intervention by the United States 
than is enjoyed by any State in the Union. American sover- 
eignty would be maintained, and the reserved power of inter- 
vention placed in the hands of a representative, who might 
properly be designated High Commissioner, with an advisory 
commission to assist him. To make such a plan workable, the 
High Commissioner should have much more extensive powers 
than those proposed to be given him in the so-called Fair- 
field Bill, of which mention has been made in the preceding 
chapter. 

To maintain necessary supervisory control, it would be es- 
sential for the President to appoint the Auditor, who could 
very properly be a member of the commission, and who 
should have a sufficient staff properly to conduct the audit- 
ing work of insular, provincial, and municipal governments. 
The High Commissioner should make sure that no steps were 
taken menacing the stability of the government. 

Such an organization with such powers would assure the 
Philippine people that those laws and practices which Ameri- 
cans have found essential to good government should in no 
way be lessened in their effectiveness and that none of the 
abuses which brought about the downfall of the Spanish 
government in the Islands would creep into the new govern- 
ment and menace the continued progress of the Philippine 
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people. It is extremely probable that there would be little 
occasion to use the extensive powers reserved to the High 
Commissioner. A tactful person in that position would ad- 
vise Filipino leaders from time to time, and measures inimical 
to American sovereignty or to the best interest of the Filipino 
would be treated with an ounce of prevention rather than a 
pound of cure. Under this system the Islands would be safe 
from the danger of some radical Filipino administrators em- 
barking upon a policy so dangerous to free institutions as to 
require intervention.1 

It is hard for any fair-minded person to study the course of 
events in the Philippine Islands without feeling that in the 
main the United States has succeeded in its effort to improve 
the condition of the Filipinos and to prepare them for nation- 
ality. Even a cursory study of the statistics cannot fail to 
reveal abundant proof of great civic development. The in- 
crease in both the external and internal trade of the country 
predicates a corresponding growth in the productive activity 
of the people and in the accumulation of wealth. Such signifi- 
cant items as postal receipts, which without any advance in 
the rates charged increased in twenty-five years from less 
than $120,000 to more than $1,000,000, and the steady 
growth of deposits in the postal savings bank, prove unques- 


1 The relation of the American High Commissioner to the Philippine government 
would be very similar to that held by the trustee of a mortgage securing an issue of 
bonds in the operation of a corporation. Just so long as the terms of the mortgage 
were complied with, interest paid, and obligations met, the property would be 
clearly under the control of its owners, the stockholders — in this analogy the 
Philippine people — and the trustee would have no power and no occasion to inter- 
fere. Once let the representatives of the holders of the equity — the elected Phil- 
ippine officials — fail to fulfill their duties, once let them place in jeopardy the wel- 
fare of their people by a dangerous or illegal course, then the reserved power of 
the High Commissioner would be exercised and the Philippine people protected 
from the threatened danger. 

In this connection it is pertinent to note the following cable sent by Secretary of 
War Elihu Root to Military Governor Leonard Wood at Havana, April 3, 1901: 

“You are authorized to state officially that in [the] view of the President the inter- 
vention described in the third clause of the Platt amendment is not synonymous 
with intermeddling or interference with the affairs of the Cuban Government, but 
the formal action of the Government of the United States, based upon just and sub- 
stantial grounds, for the preservation of Cuban independence and the maintenance 
of a government. adequate for the protection of life, property, and individual lib- 
erty, and adequate for discharging the obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by 
the treaty of Paris on the United States.’ 
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tioned civic advance of a gratifying nature and in a greater 
degree than could reasonably have been anticipated. 

All in all, there is abundant cause to feel that the great 
American statesmen concerned with Philippine development 
were wise and their policies fundamentally sound. 


THE END 
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APPENDIX I 


Tue following is a literal translation from a passage in Reisen in den 
Philippinen, by ¥F. Jagor, Berlin, 1873: 


He who wishes to form an opinion about the future fate of the 
Philippine Islands must not merely take in view their relation to 
Spain, but must also consider the prodigious changes which in the 
last few decades have taken place on that side of our planet. For 
the first time in world history the mighty empires on both sides of 
the great ocean are beginning to enter into direct intercourse with 
one another: Russia, alone larger than any two other parts of the 
world; China, which in her narrow boundaries encloses a third of 
the peoples of the earth; America, with arable land sufficient to 
feed nearly treble the world’s population. Russia’s future réle in 
the Pacific Ocean at present defies any estimate. The intercourse 
between the two other powers will probably be of so much greater 
consequence, as the problem of adjusting the pressing need of 
human labor on the one side and the correspondingly great surplus 
on the other will fall to them. 

The world of the ancients was confined to the margins of the 
Mediterranean, and the Atlantic and Indian Oceans once sufficed 
for our world trade. Only when the shores of the Pacific reécho 
with the sounds of active commerce will we be able to speak of 
world trade and world history in their true sense. The start in that 
direction has been made. Not long ago the great ocean was one 
wide waste of waters, traversed in both directions only once a year. 
From 1603 to 1769 scarcely a ship had ever visited California, that 
wonderland which, twenty-five years ago, with the exception of a 
few places along the coast, was an unknown wilderness, but is 
to-day covered with flourishing cities and a network of railways; 
whose capital [San Francisco] already ranks third among the sea- 
ports of the Union, even now a centre of world commerce, and 
probably destined to play a leading part in the opening of the great 
ocean. 

In proportion as the navigation of the American west-coast 
extends the influence of the American element over the South 
Seas, the charm which the great Republic exercises over the Span- 
ish colonies will make itself felt in the Philippines. The Americans 
appear destined to bring to complete fruition the seed scattered 
by the Spaniards. As Conquistadors of the modern era, representa- 
tives of the citizenry in contrast to chivalry, they follow with the 
axe and plough of the pioneer where the others had preceded them 
with cross and sword. 

A considerable portion of Spanish America already belongs to 
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the United States, and has since attained an importance which 
could not possibly have been foreseen under Spanish rule or the 
following and resulting anarchy. In the long run the Spanish 
system cannot maintain itself beside the American. While the 
former mercilessly exploited the colonies for the benefit of privi- 
leged classes, exhausting the already underpopulated metropoli by 
the withdrawal of their principal resources, America, on the con- 
trary, has attracted to herself from all countries the most energetic 
elements, which, freed on her soil of all fetters, strive restlessly 
onward, ever extending her power and influence. The Philippine 
Islands will so much the less escape the influence of her two im- 
perial neighbors, as neither they nor their metropoli are in a state 
of balanced stability. : 


APPENDIX II 


PROTOCOL OF AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 


THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN 
Signed at Washington, August 12, 1898 


PROTOCOL 


William R. Day, Secretary of State of the United States, and 
His Excellency Jules Cambon, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic of France at Washington, re- 
spectively possessing for this purpose full authority from the 
Government of the United States and the Government of Spain, 
have concluded and signed the following articles, embodying the 
terms on which the two Governments have agreed in respect to the 
matters hereinafter set forth, having in view the establishment of 
peace between the two countries, that is to say: 


ARTICLE I 


Spain will relinquish all claim of sovereignty over and title to 
Cuba. 


ARTICLE II 


Spain will cede to the United States the island of Porto Rico 
and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West 
Indies, and also an island in the Ladrones to be selected by the 
United States. 


ARTICLE III 


The United States will occupy and hold the city, bay and harbor 
of Manila, pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall 
determine the control, disposition and government of the Philip- 
pines. 


ARTICLE IV 


Spain will immediately evacuate Cuba, Porto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies; and to 
this end each Government will, within ten days after the signing 
of this protocol, appoint Commissioners, and the Commissioners so 
appointed shall, within thirty days after the signing of this protocol, 
meet at Havana for the purpose of arranging and carrying out the 
details of the aforesaid evacuation of Cuba and the adjacent 
Spanish islands; and each Government will, within ten days after 
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the signing of this protocol, also appoint other Commissioners, who 
shall, within thirty days after the signing of this protocol, meet at 
San Juan, in Porto Rico, for the purpose of arranging and carrying 
out the details of the aforesaid evacuation of Porto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies. 


ARTICLE V 


The United States and Spain will each appoint not more than 
five commissioners to treat of peace, and the commissioners so 
appointed shall meet at Paris not later than October 1, 1898, and 
proceed to the negotiation and conclusion of a treaty of peace, 
which treaty shall be subject to ratification according to the re- 
spective constitutional forms of the two countries. 


ARTICLE VI 


Upon the conclusion and signing of this protocol, hostilities 
between the two countries shall be suspended, and notice to that 
effect shall be given as soon as possible by each Government to the 
commanders of its military and naval forces. 

Done at Washington in duplicate, in English and in French, by 
the Undersigned, who have hereunto set their hands and seals, 
the 12th day of August 1898. 

[SEAL] WituiaM R. Day 
[SEAL] JULES CAMBON 


APPENDIX III 


ARTICLES OF CAPITULATION OF THE CITY OF MANILA 
Mania, August 14, 1898 


The undersigned, having been appointed a commission to deter- 
mine the details of the capitulation of the city and defenses of 
Manila and its suburbs and the Spanish forces stationed therein, 
in accordance with the agreement entered into the previous day 
by Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt, United States Army, American 
commander in chief in the Philippines, and His Excellency Don 
Fermin Jaudenes, acting general in chief of the Spanish army in 
the Philippines, have agreed upon the following: 

1. The Spanish troops, European and native, capitulate with 
the city and its defenses, with all the honors of war, depositing 
their arms in the places designated by the authorities of the United 
States, and remaining in the quarters designated and under the 
orders of their officers, and subject to control of the aforesaid 
United States authorities, until the conclusion of a treaty of peace 
between the two belligerent nations. 

All persons included in the capitulation remain at liberty, the 
officers remaining in their respective homes, which shall be re- 
spected as long as they observe the regulations prescribed for their 
government and the laws in force. 

2. Officers shall retain their side arms, horses, and private 
property. 

3. All public horses and public property of all kinds shall be 
turned over to staff officers designated by the United States. 

' 4. Complete returns in duplicate of men by organizations, and 
full lists of public property and stores, shall be rendered to the 
United States within ten days from this date. 

5. All questions relating to the repatriation of officers and men 
of the Spanish forces and of their families, and of the expenses 
which said repatriation may occasion, shall be referred to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at Washington. 

pepe families may leave Manila at any time convenient to 
them. 

The return of the arms surrendered by the Spanish forces shall 
take place when they evacuate the city, or when the American army 
evacuates. 

6. Officers and men included in the capitulation shall be supplied 
by the United States, according to their rank, with rations and 
necessary aid as though they were prisoners of war until the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace between the United States and Spain. 
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All the funds in the Spanish treasury and all other public funds 
shall be turned over to the authorities of the United States. 

7. This city, its inhabitants, its churches and religious worship, 
its educational establishments, and its private property of all 
descriptions are placed under the special safeguard of the faith 
and honor of the American army. 


F. V. GREENE 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers, United States Army 
B. P. LAMBERTON 
Captain, United States Navy 
Cuas. A. WHITTIER 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Inspector-General 
E. H. CRowprr 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Judge-Advocate 
NICOLAS DE LA PENA 
Auditor-General Exemo. 


Car Los REYES 
Coronel de Ingenieros 


JosE Maria OLAQuEN FELIU 
Coronel de Estado Major 
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PROCLAMATION BY GENERAL MERRITT FOLLOWING THE 
OCCUPATION OF THE CITY OF MANILA 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE PACIFIC 


August 14, 1898 
To the People of the Philippines: 


I. War has existed between the United States and Spain since 
April 21st of this year. Since that date you have witnessed the 
destruction, by an American fleet, of the Spanish naval power in 
these islands, the fall of the principal city, Manila, and its defences, 
and the surrender of the Spanish army of occupation to the forces 
of the United States. 

II. The commander of the United States forces now in possession 
has instructions from his Government to assure the people that 
he has not come to wage war upon them, nor upon any part or 
faction among them, but to protect them in their homes, in their 
employments, and in their personal and religious rights. All persons 
who, by active aid or honest submission, codperate with the United 
States in its efforts to give effect to this beneficent purpose will 
receive the reward of its support and protection. 

III. The government established among you by the United 
States is a government of military occupation; and for the present 
it is ordered that the municipal laws, such as affect private rights 
of persons and property, regulate local institutions, and provide 
for the punishment of crime, shall be considered as continuing in 
force, so far as compatible with the purposes of military govern- 
ment, and that they be administered through the ordinary tribunals 
substantially as before occupation, but by officials appointed by 
the government of occupation. 

IV. A provost-marshal-general will be appointed for the city of 
Manila and its outlying districts. This territory will be divided 
into subdistricts and there will be assigned to each a deputy 
provost-marshal. 

The duties of the provost-marshal-general and his deputies will 
be set forth in detail in future orders. In a general way they are 
charged with the duty of making arrests of military as well as civil 
offenders, sending such of the former class as are triable by courts- 
martial to their proper commands with statements of their offences 
and names of witnesses and detaining in custody all other offenders 
for trial by military commission, provost courts, or native criminal 
courts, in accordance with law and the instructions hereafter to be 
issued. 

V. The port of Manila, and all other ports and places in the 
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Philippines which may be in the actual possession of our land and 
naval forces, will be open while our military occupation may con- 
tinue, to the commerce of all neutral nations as well as our own, in 
articles not contraband of war, and upon payment of the prescribed 
rates of duty which may be in force at the time of the importation. 

VI. All churches and places devoted to religious worship, and to 
the arts and sciences, all educational institutions, libraries, sci- 
entific collections, museums, are, so far as possible, to be protected; 
and all destruction or intentional defacement of such places or 
property, of historical monuments, archives, or works of science 
and art is prohibited, save when required by urgent military neces- 
sity. Severe punishment will be meted out for all violations of this 
regulation. 

The custodian of all property of the character mentioned in this 
section will make prompt returns thereof to these headquarters, 
stating character and location, and embodying such recommenda- 
tions as they may think proper for the full protection of the pro- 
perties under their care and custody, that proper orders may issue 
enjoining the codperation of both military and civil authorities i in 
securing such protection. 

VII. The commanding general in announcing the entablatrnee 
of military government and in entering upon his duty as military 
governor, in pursuance of his appointment as such by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, desires to assure the people that so long 
as they preserve the peace and perform their duties toward the 
representatives of the United States, they will not be disturbed 
in their persons and property, except in so far as may be found 
necessary for the good of the service of the United States and the 
benefit of the people of the Philippines. 

WesLEY MERRITT 
Major-General U.S. Army, Commanding 


APPENDIX V 
TREATY OF PARIS 


Treaty oF Peace or DecemMBerR TENTH, E1gHTEEN HuNDRED AND 
Ninety-E1cut 


The United States of America and Her Majesty the Queen 
Regent of Spain, in the name of her august son Don Alfonso XIII, 
desiring to end the state of war now existing between the two 
countries, have for that purpose appointed as plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States, 

William R. Day, Cushman K. Davis, William P. Frye, George 
Gray, and Whitelaw Reid, citizens of the United States: 

And Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, 

Don Eugenio Montero Rios, president of the Senate, Don 
Buenaventura de Abarzuza, senator of the Kingdom and ex- 
minister of the Crown; Don José de Garnica, deputy to Cortes 
and associate justice of the supreme court, Don Wenceslao Ramirez 
de Villa Urrutia, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
at Brussels, and Don Rafael Cerero, General of Division; 

Who, having assembled in Paris, and having exchanged their 
full powers, which were found to be in due and proper form, have, 
after discussion of the matters before them, agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles: 


ARTICLE I 


re Spain relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over and title to 
uba. 

And as the island is, upon its evacuation by Spain, to be occupied 
by the United States, the United States will, so long as such occupa- 
tion shall last, assume and discharge the obligations that may 
under international law result from the fact of its occupation, for 
the protection of life and property. 


ARTICLE II 
Spain cedes to the United States the Island of Porto Rico and 
other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, 
and the Island of Guam in the Marianas or Ladrones. 


ARTICLE III 


Spain cedes to the United States the archipelago known as the 
Philippine Islands, and comprehending the islands lying within 
the following line: 

A line running from west to east along or near the twentieth 
parallel of north latitude, and through the middle of the navigable 
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channel of Bachi, from the one hundred and eighteenth to the one 
hundred and twenty-seventh degree meridian of longitude east of 
Greenwich, thence along the one hundred and twenty-seventh de- 
gree meridian of longitude east of Greenwich to the parallel of four 
degrees and forty-five minutes north latitude, thence along the 
parallel of four degrees and forty-five minutes north latitude to its 
intersection with the meridian of longitude one hundred and nine- 
teen degrees and thirty-five minutes east of Greenwich, thence 
along the meridian of longitude one hundred and nineteen degrees 
and thirty-five minutes east of Greenwich to the parallel of lati- 
tude seven degrees and forty minutes north, thence along the 
parallel of latitude seven degrees and forty minutes north to its 
intersection with the one hundred and sixteenth degree meridian 
of longitude east of Greenwich, thence by a direct line to the inter- 
section of the tenth degree parallel of north latitude with the one 
hundred and eighteenth degree meridian of longitude east of 
Greenwich, and thence along the one hundred and eighteenth 
degree meridian of longitude east of Greenwich to the point of 
beginning. 

The United States will pay to Spain the sum of twenty million 
dollars, within three months after the exchange of the ratifications 
of the present treaty. 


ARTICLE IV 


The United States will, for the term of ten years from the date 
of the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, admit 
Spanish ships and merchandise to the ports of the Philippine 
Islands on the same terms as ships and merchandise of the United 
States. 


ARTICLE V 


The United States will, upon the signature of the present treaty, 
send back to Spain, at its own cost, the Spanish soldiers taken as 
prisoners of war on the capture of Manila by the American forces. 
The arms of the soldiers in question shall be restored to them. 

Spain will, upon the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
treaty, proceed to evacuate the Philippines, as well as the Island 
of Guam, on terms similar to those agreed upon by the Commis- 
sioners appointed to arrange for the evacuation of Porto Rico and 
other islands in the West Indies, under the protocol of August 
twelfth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, which is to continue 
in force till its provisions are completely executed. 

The time within which the evacuation of the Philippine Islands 
and Guam shall be completed shall be fixed by the two Govern- 
ments. Stands of colors, uncaptured war vessels, small arms, guns 
of all calibers, with their carriage and accessories, powder, ammuni- 
tion, live stock, and materials and supplies of all kinds, belonging 
to the land and naval forces of Spain in the Philippines and Guam, 
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remain the property of Spain. Pieces of heavy ordnance, exclusive 
of field artillery, in the fortifications and coast defenses, shall remain 
in their emplacements for the term of six months, to be reckoned 
from the exchange of ratifications of the treaty; and the United 
States may, in the meantime, purchase such material from Spain, 
if a satisfactory agreement between the two Governments on the 
subject shall be reached. 


ARTICLE VI 


Spain will, upon the signature of the present treaty, release all 
prisoners of war, and all persons detained or imprisoned for po- 
litical offences, in connection with the insurrections in Cuba and 
the Philippines and the war with the United States. 

Reciprocally, the United States will release all persons made 
prisoners of war by the American forces, and will undertake to 
obtain the release of all Spanish prisoners in the hands of the in- 
surgents in Cuba and the Philippines. 

The Government of the United States will, at its own cost, return 
to Spain and the Government of Spain will, at its own cost, re- 
turn to the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, 
according to the situation of their respective homes, prisoners re- 
leased or caused to be released by them, respectively, under this 
article. 


ARTICLE VII 


The United States and Spain mutually relinquish all claims for 
indemnity, national and individual, of every kind, of either Govern- 
ment, or of its citizens or subjects, against the other Government, 
that may have arisen since the beginning of the late insurrection 
in Cuba and prior to the exchange of ratifications of the present 
treaty, including all claims for indemnity for the cost of the war. 

The United States will adjudicate and settle the claims of its 
citizens against Spain relinquished in this article. 


ARTICLE VIII 


In conformity with the provisions of Articles One, Two, and 
Three of this treaty, Spain relinquishes in Cuba, and cedes in 
Porto Rico and other islands of the West Indies, in the Island of 
Guam, and in the Philippine Archipelago, all the buildings, 
wharves, barracks, forts, structures, public highways, and other 
immovable property which, in conformity with law, belong to the 
public domain, and as such belong to the Crown of Spain. 

And it is hereby declared that the relinquishment or cession, 
as the case may be, to which the preceding paragraph refers, can 
not in any respect impair the property or rights which by law 
belong to the peaceful possession of property of all kinds, of 
provinces, municipalities, public or private establishments, ecclesi- 
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astical or civic bodies, or any other associations having legal 
capacity to acquire and possess property in the aforesaid territories 
renounced or ceded, or of private individuals, of whatsoever nation- 
ality such individuals may be. 

The aforesaid relinquishment or cession, as the case may be, 
includes all documents exclusively referring to the sovereignty re- 
linquished or ceded that may exist in the archives of the Peninsula. 
Where any document in such archives only in part relates to said 
sovereignty, a copy of such part will be furnished whenever it shall 
be requested. Like rules shall be reciprocally observed in favor of 
Spain in respect of documents in the archives of the islands above 
referred to. 

In the aforesaid relinquishment or cession, as the case may be, 
are also included such rights as the Crown of Spain and its author- 
ities possess in respect of the official archives and records, executive 
as well as judicial, in the islands above referred to, which relate to 
said islands or the rights and property of their inhabitants. Such 
archives and records shall be carefully preserved, and private 
persons shall without distinction have the right to require, in 
accordance with law, authenticated copies of the contracts, wills, 
and other instruments forming part of notarial protocols or files, 
or which may be contained in executive or judicial archives, be 
the latter in Spain or in the islands aforesaid. 


ARTICLE IX 


Spanish subjects, natives of the Peninsula, residing in the terri- 
tory over which Spain by the present treaty relinquishes or cedes 
her sovereignty, may remain in such territory or may remove 
therefrom, retaining in either event all their rights of property, 
including the right to sell or dispose of such property or of its pro- 
ceeds; and they shall also have the right to carry on their industry, 
commerce, and professions, being subject in respect thereof to such 
laws as are applicable to other foreigners. In case they remain in 
the territory they may preserve their allegiance to the Crown of 
Spain by making, before a court of record, within a year from the 
date of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, a declaration of 
their decision to preserve such allegiance; in default of which 
declaration they shall be held to have renounced it and to have 
adopted the nationality of the territory in which they may reside. 

The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants 
of the territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be deter- 
mined by the Congress. 


ARTICLE X 
The inhabitants of the territories over which Spain relinquishes 
or cedes her sovereignty shall be secured in the free exercise of 
their religion. 
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ARTICLE XI 


The Spaniards residing in the territories over which Spain by 
this treaty cedes or relinquishes her sovereignty shall be subject 
in matters civil as well as criminal to the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the country wherein they reside, pursuant to the ordinary laws 
governing the same; and they shall have the right to appear before 
such courts and to pursue the same course as citizens of the country 
to which the courts belong. 


ARTICLE XII 


Judicial proceedings pending at the time of the exchange of 
ratifications of this treaty in the territories over which Spain re- 
linquishes or cedes her sovereignty shall be determined according 
to the following rules: 

1. Judgments rendered either in civil suits between private indi- 
viduals, or in criminal matters, before the date mentioned, and 
with respect to which there is no recourse or right of review under 
the Spanish law, shall be deemed to be final, and shall be executed 
in due form by competent authority in the territory within which 
such judgments should be carried out. 

2. Civil suits between private individuals which may on the 
date mentioned be undetermined shall be prosecuted to judgment 
before the court in which they may then be pending or in the court 
that may be substituted therefor. 

3. Criminal actions pending on the date mentioned before the 
supreme court of Spain against citizens of the territory which by 
this treaty ceases to be Spanish shall continue under its jurisdiction 
until final judgment; but, such judgment having been rendered, the 
execution thereof shall be committed to the competent authority 
of the place in which the case arose. 


ARTICLE XIII 


The rights of property secured by copyrights and patents ac- 
quired by Spaniards in the Island of Cuba, and in Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, and other ceded territories, at the time of the exchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty, shall continue to be respected. 
Spanish scientific, literary, and artistic works, not subversive of 
public order in the territories in question, shall continue to be 
admitted free of duty into such territories, for the period of ten 
years, to be reckoned from the date of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this treaty. ; 


ARTICLE XIV 
Spain shall have the power to establish consular officers in the 
ports and places of the territories, the sovereignty over which has 
been either relinquished or ceded by the present treaty. 
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ARTICLE XV ; 


The Government of each country will, for the term of ten years, 
accord to the merchant vessels of the other country the same 
treatment in respect of all port charges, including entrance and 
clearance dues, light dues, and tonnage duties, as it accords to its 
own merchant vessels, not engaged in the coastwise trade. 

This article may at any time be terminated on six months’ 
notice given by either Government to the other. 


ARTICLE XVI 


It is understood that any obligations assumed in this treaty by 
the United States with respect to Cuba are limited to the time of 
its occupancy thereof; but it will upon the termination of such 
occupancy, advise any Government established in the island to 
assume the same obligations. 


ARTICLE XVII 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof, and by Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain; and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington within six months 
from the date hereof, or earlier if possible. 

In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have 
signed this treaty and have hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done in duplicate at Paris, the tenth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight. 


[SEAL] Wituiam R. Day 

[SEAL] CusHMAN K. Davis 
[SEAL] WituraM P. Frye 

[SEAL] Gro. GRAY 

[SEAL] WHITELAW REID 

[SEAL] Evueenio Montero Rios 
[SEAL] B. pg ABARZUZA 

[SEAL] J. DE GARNICA 

[SEAL] W. R. pe Vitua URRUTIA 


[SEAL] RaFAEL CERERO 


APPENDIX VI 
PROCLAMATION OF JANUARY 4, 1899 


OFFricr or THE Minirary GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mania, P.I., January 4, 1899 
To the People of the Philippine Islands: 


Instructions of His Excellency the President of the United States 
relative to the administration of affairs in the Philippine Islands 
have been transmitted to me by direction of the honorable the 
Secretary of War, under date of December 28, 1898. They direct 
me to publish and proclaim, in the most public manner, to the 
inhabitants of these islands that in the war against Spain the 
United States forces came here to destroy the power of that nation 
and to give the blessings of peace and individual freedom to the 
Philippine people; that we are here as friends of the Filipinos; to 
protect them in their homes, their employments, their individual 
and religious liberty, and that all persons who, either by active aid 
or honest endeavor, codperate with the Government of the United 
States to give effect to these beneficent purposes, will receive the 
reward of its support and protection. 

The President of the United States has assumed that the munici- 
pal laws of the country in respect to private rights and property 
and the repression of crime are to be considered as continuing in 
force in so far as they be applicable to a free people, and should be 
administered by the ordinary tribunals of justice, presided over by 
representatives of the people and those in thorough sympathy with 
them in their desires for good government; that the functions and 
duties connected with civil and municipal administration are to 
be performed by such officers as wish to accept the assistance of 
the United States, chosen in so far as it may be practicable from 
the inhabitants of the islands; that while the management of public 
property and revenues and the use of all public means of transpor- 
tation are to be conducted under the military authorities, until 
such authorities can be replaced by civil administration, all private 
property, whether of individuals or corporations, must be respected 
and protected. If private property be taken for military uses it 
shall be paid for at a fair valuation in cash if possible, and when 
payment in cash is not practicable at the time, receipts therefor 
will be given to be taken up and liquidated as soon as cash becomes 
available. The ports of the Philippine Islands shall be open to the 
commerce of all foreign nations, and goods and merchandise not 
prohibited for military reasons by the military authorities shall be 
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admitted upon payment of such duties and charges as shall be in 
force at the time of importation. 

The President concludes his instructions in the following lan- 
guage: 

‘Finally, it should be the earnest and paramount aim of the 
Administration to win the confidence, respect, and affection of the 
inhabitants of the Philippines by insuring to them in every possible 
way the full measure of individual rights and liberty which is the 
heritage of a free people, and by proving to them that the mission 
of the United States is one of beneficent assimilation, which will 
substitute the mild sway of justice and right for arbitrary rule. 
In the fulfillment of this high mission, while upholding the tempo- 
rary administration of affairs for the greatest good of the governed, 
there will be sedulously maintained the strong arm of authority to 
repress disturbance, and to overcome all obstacles to the bestowal 
of the blessings of good and stable government upon the people of 
the Philippine Islands.’ 

From the tenor and substance of the above instructions of the 
President, I am fully of the opinion that it is the intention of the 
United States Government, while directing affairs generally, to 
appoint the representative men now forming the controlling ele- 
ment of the Filipinos to civil positions of trust and responsibility, 
and it will be my aim to appoint thereto such Filipinos as may be 
acceptable to the supreme authorities at Washington. 

It is also my belief that it is the intention of the United States 
Government to draw from. the Filipino people so much of the 
military force of the islands as is possible and consistent with a 
free and well-constituted government of the country, and it is 
my desire to inaugurate a policy of that character. I am also 
convinced that it is the intention of the United States Government 
to seek the establishment of a most liberal government for the 
islands, in which the people themselves shall have as full repre- 
sentation as the maintenance of law and order will permit, and 
which shall be susceptible of development, on lines of increased 
representation and the bestowal of increased powers, into a govern- 
ment as free and independent as is enjoyed by the most favored 
provinces of the world. 

It will be my constant endeavor to codperate with the Filipino 
people, seeking the good of the country, and I invite their full 
confidence and aid. 

EK. S. Ors 


Major-General, U.S.V., Military Governor 


APPENDIX VII 
THE PRESIDENT’S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE COMMISSION 


War DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON, April 7, 1900 


Srr: I transmit to you herewith the instructions of the President 
for the guidance of yourself and your associates as Commissioners 
to the Philippine Islands. 

Very respectfully 
Euinv Root, Secretary of War 


Hon. Wiii1am H. Tarr 
_ President Board of Commissioners 
to the Philippine Islands 


ExecuTIve Mansion, April 7, 1900 

Sir: In the message transmitted to the Congress on the 5th of 
December, 1899, I said, speaking of the Philippine Islands: ‘As 
long as the insurrection continues the military arm must necessarily 
be supreme. But there is no reason why steps should not be taken 
from time to time to inaugurate governments essentially popular in 
their form as fast as territory is held and controlled by our troops. 
To this end I am considering the advisability of the return of the 
Commission, or such of the members thereof as can be secured, to 
aid the existing authorities and facilitate this work throughout the 
Islands.’ 

To give effect to the intention thus expressed, I have appointed 
Hon. William H. Taft, of Ohio; Prof. Dean C. Worcester, of 
Michigan; Hon. Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee; Hon. Henry C. 
Ide, of Vermont; and Prof. Bernard Moses, of California, Com- 
missioners to the Philippine Islands, to continue and perfect the 
work of organizing and establishing civil government already com- 
menced by the military authorities, subject in all respects to any 
laws which Congress may hereafter enact. 

The Commissioners named will meet and act as a board, and 
the Hon. William H. Taft is designated as president of the board. 
It is probable that the transfer of authority from military com- 
manders to civil officers will be gradual and will occupy a consider- 
able period. Its successful accomplishment and the maintenance 
of peace and order in the meantime will require the most perfect 
codperation between the civil and military authorities in the 
Islands, and both should be directed during the transition period 
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by the same executive department. The Commission will therefore 
report to the Secretary of War, and all their actions will be subject 
to your approval and control. 

You will instruct the Commission to proceed to the city of 
Manila, where they will make their principal office, and to com- 
municate with the Military Governor of the Philippine Islands, 
whom you will at the same time direct to render to them every 
assistance within his power in the performance of their duties. 
Without hampering them by too specific instructions, they should 
in general be enjoined, after making themselves familiar with the 
conditions and needs of the country, to devote their attention in 
the first instance to the establishment of municipal governments 
in which the natives of the Islands, both in the cities and in the 
rural communities, shall be afforded the opportunity to manage 
their own local affairs to the fullest extent of which they are 
capable, and subject to the least degree of supervision and control 
which a careful study of their capacities and observation of the 
workings of native control show to be consistent with the mainte- 
nance of law, order, and loyalty. The next subject in order of im- 
portance should be the organization of government in the larger 
administrative divisions, corresponding to counties, departments, 
or provinces, in which the common interests of many or several 
municipalities falling within the same tribal lines, or the same 
natural geographical limits, may best be subserved by a common 
administration. Whenever the Commission is of the opinion that 
the condition of affairs in the Islands is such that the central ad- 
ministration may safely be transferred from military to civil con- 
trol, they will report that conclusion to you, with their reeommen- 
dations as to the form of central government to be established for 
the purpose of taking over the control. 

Beginning with the 1st day of September, 1900, the authority 
to exercise, subject to my approval, through the Secretary of War, 
that part of the power of government in the Philippine Islands 
which is of a legislative nature is to be transferred from the Military 
Governor of the Islands to this Commission, to be thereafter exer- 
cised by them in the place and stead of the Military Governor, 
under such rules and regulations as you shall prescribe, until the 
establishment of the civil central government for the Islands con- 
templated in the last foregoing paragraph, or until Congress shall 
otherwise provide. Exercise of this legislative authority will include 
the making of rules and orders, having the effect of law, for the 
raising of revenue by taxes, customs duties, and imposts; the 
appropriation and expenditure of public funds of the Islands; the . 
establishment of an educational system throughout the Islands; 
the establishment of a system to secure an efficient civil service; 
the organization and establishment of courts; the organization and 
establishment of municipal and departmental governments, and 
all other matters of civil nature for which the Military Governor 
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is now competent to provide by rules or orders of a legislative 
character. 

The Commission will also have power, during the same period, 
to appoint to office such officers under the judicial, educational, 
and civil-service systems, and in the municipal and departmental 
governments, as shall be provided for. Until the complete transfer 
of control the Military Governor will remain the chief executive 
head of the government of the Islands, and will exercise the execu- 
tive authority now possessed by him and not hérein expressly 
assigned to the Commission, subject, however, to the rules and 
orders enacted by the Commission in the exercise of the legislative 
powers conferred upon them. In the meantime the municipal and 
departmental governments will continue to report to the Military 
Governor, and be subject to his administrative supervision and 
control, under your direction, but that supervision and control 
will be confined within the narrowest limits consistent with the 
requirement that the powers of government in the municipalities 
and departments shall be honestly and effectively exercised and 
that law and order and individual freedom shall be maintained. 

All legislative rules and orders, establishments of government, 
and appointments to office by the Commission will take effect 
immediately, or at such times as they shall designate, subject to 
your approval and action upon the coming in of the Commission’s 
reports, which are to be made from time to time as their action is 
taken. Wherever civil governments are constituted under the 
direction of the Commission, such military posts, garrisons, and 
forces will be continued for the suppression of insurrection and 
brigandage and the maintenance of law and order as the military 
commander shall deem requisite, and the military forces shall be 
at all times subject under his orders to the call of the civil author- 
ities for the maintenance of law and order and the enforcement of 
their authority. In the establishment of municipal governments 
the Commission will take as the basis of their work the govern- 
ments established by the Military Governor under his order of 
August 8, 1899, and under the report of the board constituted by 
the Military Governor by his order of January 29, 1900, to formu- 
late and report a plan of municipal government, of which his honor 
Cayetano Arellano, president of the Audiencia, was chairman, and 
they will give to the conclusions of that board the weight and con- 
sideration which the high character and distinguished abilities of 
its members justify. In the constitution of department or provin- 
cial governments they will give especial attention to the existing 
government of the Island of Negros, constituted with the approval 
of the people of that Island, under the order of the Military Gov- 
ernor of July 22, 1899, and after verifying, so far as may be practi- 
cable, the reports of the successful working of that government, 
they will be guided by the experience thus acquired, so far as it 
may be applicable to the conditions existing in other portions of the 
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Philippines. They will avail themselves, to the fullest degree prac- 
ticable, of the conclusions reached by the previous Commission 
to the Philippines. 

In the distribution of powers among the governments organized 
by the Commission, the presumption is always to be in favor of the 
smaller subdivision, so that all the powers which can properly be 
exercised by the municipal government shall be vested in that 
government, and all the powers of a more general character which 
can be exercised by the departmental government shall be vested 
in that government, and so that in the governmental system which 
is the result of the process the Central Government of the Islands, 
following the example of the distribution of the powers between 
the States and the National Government of the United States, 
shall have no direct administration except of matters of purely 
general concern, and shall have only such supervision and control 
over local governments as may be necessary to secure and enforce 
faithful and efficient administration by local officers. 

The many different degrees of civilization and varieties of 
custom and capacity among the people of the different islands 
preclude very definite instruction as to the part which the people 
shall take in the selection of their own officers, but these general 
rules are to be observed: That in all cases the municipal officers 
who administer the local affairs of the people are to be selected by 
the people, and that wherever officers of more extended jurisdiction 
are to be selected in any way natives of the Islands are to be pre- 
ferred, and if they can be found competent and willing to perform 
the duties they are to receive the offices in preference to any others. 
It will be necessary to fill some offices for the present with Ameri- 
cans, which, after a time, may well be filled by natives of the 
Islands. As soon as practicable a system for ascertaining the 
merit and fitness of candidates for civil offices shall be put in force. 
An indispensable qualification for all offices and positions of trust 
and authority in the Islands must be absolute and unconditional 
loyalty to the United States, and absolute and unhampered au- 
thority and power to remove and punish any officer deviating from 
that standard must at all times be retained in the hands of the 
central authority of the Islands. 

In all the forms of government and administrative provisions 
which they are authorized to prescribe, the Commission should 
bear in mind that the government which they are establishing is 
designed not for our satisfaction or for the expression of our 
theoretical views, but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and the measures adopted 
should be made to conform to their customs, their habits, and even 
their prejudices, to the fullest extent consistent with the accom- 
plishment of the indispensable requisites of just and effective gov- 
ernment. At the same time the Commission should bear in mind, 
and the people of the Islands should be made plainly to understand, 
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that there are certain great principles of government which have 
been made the basis of our governmental system, which we deem 
essential to the rule of law and the maintenance of individual 
freedom, and of which they have, unfortunately, been denied the 
experience possessed by us; that there are also certain practical 
rules of government which we have found to be essential to the 
preservation of these great principles of liberty and law, and that 
these principles and these rules of government must be established 
and maintained in their islands for the sake-of their liberty and 
happiness, however much they may conflict with the customs or 
laws of procedure with which they are familiar. It is evident that 
the most enlightened thought of the Philippine Islands fully appre- 
ciates the importance of these principles and rules, and they will 
inevitably within a short time command universal assent. Upon 
every division and branch of the Government of the Philippines, 
therefore, must be imposed these inviolable rules: 

That no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; that private property shall not be taken 
for public use without just compensation; that in all criminal prose- 
cutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation, to 
be confronted with the witnesses against him, to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defense; that excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ment inflicted; that no person shall be put twice in jeopardy for 
the same offense or be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself; that the right to be secure against unreasonable 
searches and seizures shall not be violated; that neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall exist except as a punishment for 
crime; that no bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed; 
that no law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press or of the rights of the people to peaceably assemble and 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances; that no law 
shall be made respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof, and that the free exercise and enjoyment 
of religious profession and worship without discrimination or 
preference shall forever be allowed. 

It will be the duty of the Commission to make a thorough 
investigation into the titles of the large tracts of land held or 
claimed by individuals or by religious orders; into the justice of 
the claims and complaints made against such landholders by the 
people of the Islands, or any part of the people, and to seek by wise 
and peaceable measures a just settlement of the controversies and 
redress of the wrongs which have caused strife and bloodshed in 
the past. In the performance of this duty the Commission is 
enjoined to see that no injustice is done; to have regard for sub- 
stantial right and equity, disregarding technicalities so far as sub- 
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stantial right permits, and to observe the following rules: That the 
provision of the treaty of Paris pledging the United States to the 
protection of all rights of property in the Islands, and as well the 
principle of our own Government which prohibits the taking of 
private property without due process of law, shall not be violated; 
that the welfare of the people of the Islands, which should be a 
paramount consideration, shall be attained consistently with this 
rule of property right; that if 1t becomes necessary for the public 
interest of the people of the Islands to dispose of claims to property 
which the Commission finds to be not lawfully acquired and held, 
disposition shall be made thereof by due legal procedure, in which 
there shall be full opportunity for fair and impartial hearing and 
judgment; that if the same public interests require the extinguish- 
ment of property rights lawfully acquired and held, due compensa- 
tion shall be made out of the public treasury therefor; that no form 
of religion and no minister of religion shall be forced upon any 
community or upon any citizen of the Islands; that, upon the 
other hand, no minister of religion shall be interfered with or 
molested in following his calling, and that the separation between 
state and church shall be real, entire, and absolute. 

It will be the duty of the Commission to promote and extend 
and, as they find occasion, to improve the system of education 
already inaugurated by the military authorities. In doing this they 
should regard as of first importance the extension of a system of 
primary education which shall be free to all, and which shall tend 
to fit the people for the duties of citizenship and for the ordinary 
avocations of a civilized community. This instruction should be 
given, in the first instance, in every part of the Islands in the 
language of the people. In view of the great number of languages 
spoken by the different tribes, it is especially important to the 
prosperity of the Islands that a common medium of communica- 
tion may be established, and it is obviously desirable that this 
medium should be the English language. Especial attention should 
be.at once given to affording full opportunity to all the people of 
the Islands to acquire the use of the English language. 

It may well be that the main changes which should be made in 
the system of taxation and in the body of the laws under which 
the people are governed, except such changes as have already been 
made by the military government, should be relegated to the Civil 
Government which is to be established under the auspices of the 
Commission. It will, however, be the duty of the Commission to 
inquire diligently as to whether there are any further changes 
which ought not to be delayed, and, if so, they are authorized to 
make such changes, subject to your approval. In doing so they 
are to bear in mind that taxes which tend to penalize or repress 
industry and enterprise are to be avoided; that provisions for taxa- 
tion should be simple, so that they may be understood by the 
people; that they should affect the fewest practicable subjects of 
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taxation which will serve for the general distribution of the burden. 
The main body of the laws which regulate the rights and obliga- 
tions of the people should be maintained with as little interference 
as possible. Changes made should be mainly in procedure and in 
the criminal laws to secure speedy and impartial trials, and at the 
same time effective administration and respect for individual rights. 

In dealing with the uncivilized tribes of the Islands, the Com- 
mission should adopt the same course followed by Congress in 
permitting the tribes of our North American Indians to maintain 
their tribal organization and government, and under which many 
of those tribes are now living in peace and contentment, surrounded 
by a civilization to which they are unable or unwilling to conform. 
Such tribal governments should, however, be subjected to wise and 
firm regulation; and, without undue or petty interference, constant 
and active effort should be exercised to prevent barbarous practices 
and introduce civilized customs. 

Upon all officers and employees of the United States, both civil 
and military, should be impressed a sense of the duty to observe 
not merely the material but the personal and social rights of the 
people of the Islands, and to treat them with the same courtesy 
and respect for their personal dignity which the, people of the 
United States are accustomed to require from each other. 

These articles of capitulation of the city of Manila on the 13th 
of August, 1898, concluded with these words: 

‘This city, its inhabitants, its churches and religious worship, 
its educational establishments, and its private property of all 
descriptions are placed under the special safeguard of the faith and 
honor of the American Army.’ 

I believe that this pledge has been faithfully kept. As high and 
sacred an obligation rests upon the Government of the United 
States to give protection for property and life, civil and religious 
freedom, and wise, firm, and unselfish guidance in the paths of 
peace and prosperity to all the people of the Philippine Islands. 
I charge this Commission to labor for the full performance of this 
obligation, which concerns the honor and conscience of their 
country, in the firm hope that through their labors all the in- 
habitants of the Philippine Islands may come to look back with 
gratitude to the day when God gave victory to American arms at 
Manila, and set their land under the sovereignty and protection 
of the people of the United States. 

Wiuuiam McKInury 

THE SECRETARY OF WAR 

Washington, D.C. 
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TREATY FOR CESSION OF OUTLYING ISLANDS OF THE 
PHILIPPINES, NOVEMBER 7, 1900 


The United States of America and Her Majesty the Queen 
Regent of Spain, in the name of Her August Son, Don Alfonso 
XIII, desiring to remove any ground of misunderstanding growing 
out of the interpretation of Article III of the Treaty of Peace con- 
cluded between them at Paris the tenth day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, whereby Spain cedes to 
the United States the archipelago known as the Philippine Islands 
and comprehending the islands lying within certain described lines, 
and having resolved to conclude a Treaty to accomplish that end, 
have for that purpose appointed as their respective plenipoten- 
tiaries: 

The President of the United States, John Hay, Secretary of 
State of the United States; 

And Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, the Duke de Arcos, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Spain to the 
United States; 

Who, having met in the city of Washington and having ex- 
changed their full powers, which were found to be in due and 
proper form, have agreed upon the following sole article: 


SOLE ARTICLE 


Spain relinquishes to the United States all title and claim of 
title, which she may have had at the time of the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Peace of Paris, to any and all islands belonging to the 
Philippine Archipelago, lying outside the lines described in Article 
III of that Treaty and particularly to the islands of Cagayan Sula 
and Sibutt and their dependencies, and agrees that all such islands 
shall be comprehended in the cession of the Archipelago as-fully 
as if they had been expressly included within those lines. 

The United States, in consideration of this relinquishment, will 
pay to Spain the sum of one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) 
within six months after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present ‘Treaty. 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof, and by Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, after 
approval by the Cortes of the Kingdom, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Washington as soon as possible. 
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In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have 
signed this Treaty and have hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Washington, the 7th day of 
November, in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred. 


JOHN Hay [SEAL] 
ARcos [SEAL] 
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SPOONER AMENDMENT TO ACT OF CONGRESS APPROVED 
MARCH 2, 1901 


All military, civil, and judicial powers necessary to govern the 
Philippine Islands, acquired from Spain by the treaties concluded 
at Paris on the tenth day of December, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight, and at Washington on the seventh day of November, 
nineteen hundred, shall, until otherwise provided by Congress, be 
vested in such person and persons and shall be exercised in such 
manner as the President of the United States shall direct, for the 
establishment of civil government and for maintaining and pro- 
tecting the inhabitants of said islands in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property, and religion: Provided, That all franchises 
granted under the authority hereof shall contain a reservation of 
the right to alter, amend, or repeal the same. 

Until a permanent government shall have been established in 
said archipelago full reports shall be made to Congress on or before 
the first day of each regular session of all legislative acts and pro- 
ceedings of the temporary government instituted under the provi- 
sions hereof; and full reports of the acts and doings of said govern- 
ment, and as to the condition of the archipelago and of its people, 
shall be made to the President, including all information which 
may be useful to the Congress in providing for a more permanent 
government: Provided, That no sale or lease or other disposition 
of the public lands or the timber thereon or the mining rights therein 
shall be made: And provided further, That no franchise shall be 
granted which is not approved by the President of the United 
States, and is not in his judgment clearly necessary for the immedi- 
ate government of the islands and indispensable for the interest 
of the people thereof, and which can not, without great public 
mischief, be postponed until the establishment of permanent civil 
government; and all such franchises shall terminate one year after 
the establishment of such permanent civil government. 

All laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the provision of this 
Act are hereby repealed. 


APPENDIX X 
AMNESTY PROCLAMATION, JULY 4, 1902 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES — 
A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas many of the inhabitants of the Philippine Archipelago 
were in insurrection against the authority and sovereignty of the 
Kingdom of Spain at divers times from August, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-six, until the cession of the Archipelago by that King- 
dom to the United States of America, and since such cession many 
of the persons so engaged in insurrection have until recently re- 
sisted the authority and sovereignty of the United States; and 

Whereas the insurrection against the authority and sovereignty 
of the United States is now at an end and peace has been established 
in all parts of the Archipelago, except in the country inhabited by 
the Moro tribes, to which this proclamation does not apply; and 

Whereas during the course of the insurrection against the King- 
dom of Spain and against the Government of the United States 
persons engaged therein, or those in sympathy with and abetting 
them, committed many acts‘in violation of the laws of civilized 
warfare, but it is believed that such acts were generally committed 
in ignorance of those laws and under orders issued by the civil or 
military insurrectionary leaders; and 

Whereas it is deemed to be wise and humane, in accordance with 
the beneficent purposes of the Government of the United States 
toward the Filipino people, and conducive to peace, order, and 
loyalty among them, that the doers of such acts who have not 
already suffered punishment shall not be held criminally respon- 
sible, but shall be relieved from punishment for participation in 
these insurrections and for unlawful acts committed during the 
course thereof by a general amnesty and pardon: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by virtue of the power and 
authority vested in me by the Constitution, do hereby proclaim 
and declare, without reservation or condition except as hereinafter 
provided, a full and complete pardon and amnesty to all persons 
in the Philippine Archipelago who have participated in the insur- 
rections aforesaid or who have given aid and comfort to persons 
participating in said insurrections, for the offences of treason or 
sedition and for all offences political in their character committed 
in the course of such insurrections pursuant to orders issued by 
the civil or military insurrectionary authorities or which grew out 
of internal political feuds or dissensions between Filipinos and 
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Spaniards or the Spanish authorities or which resulted from internal 
political feuds or dissensions among the Filipinos themselves during 
either of said insurrections. 

Provided, however, That the pardon and amnesty hereby granted 
shall not include such persons committing crimes since May first, 
nineteen hundred and two, in any province of the Archipelago in 
which at the time civil government was established, nor shall it 
include such persons as have been heretofore finally convicted of 
the crimes of murder, rape, arson, or robbery by any military or 
civil tribunal organized under the authority of Spain or of the 
United States of America, but special application may be made 
to the proper authority for pardon by any person belonging to the 
exempted classes, and such clemency as is consistent with hu- 
manity and justice will be liberally extended. 

And further provided, That this amnesty and pardon shall not 
affect the title or right of the Government of the United States or 
that of the Philippine Islands to any property or property rights 
heretofore used or appropriated by the military or civil authorities 
of the Government of the United States or that of the Philippine 
Islands organized under authority of the United States, by way 
of confiscation or otherwise. 

And provided further, That every person who shall seek to avail 
himself of this proclamation shall take and subscribe the following 
oath before any authority in the Philippine Archipelago authorized 
to administer oaths, namely: 

a eam SNE LOE , solemnly swear (or affirm) that I recognize 
and accept the supreme authority of the United States of America 
in the Philippine Islands and will maintain true faith and allegiance 
thereto; that I impose upon myself this obligation voluntarily 
without mental reservation or purpose of evasion. So help me God.’ 

Given under my hand at the city of Washington this fourth day 
of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
two, and in the one hundred and twenty-seventh year of the 
independence of the United States. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
By the President: 

Exiav Root, Secretary of War 


APPENDIX XI 
MILITARY GOVERNORS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Major General Wesley Merritt 
Major General Elwell S. Otis 
Major General Arthur MacArthur 
Major General Adna R. Chaffee 


August 14, 1898, to August 29, 1898 
August 30, 1898, to May 5, 1900 
May 5, 1900, to July 4, 1901 


July 4, 1901, to July 4, 1902 (Only over 


those districts in which insurrection 
against authority of U.S. continued to 
exist, or in which public order was not 
sufficiently restored to enable provincial 
civil governments to be established) 


COMMANDING GENERALS OF UNITED STATES ARMY 
FORCES IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Brig. General Thomas M. Anderson 


Major General Wesley Merritt 
Major General Elwell S. Otis 
Major General Arthur MacArthur 
Major General Adna R. Chaffee 
Major General George W: Davis 
Major General James F. Wade 
Major General Leonard Wood 
Major General Henry C. Corbin 
Brig. General W. H. Carter 
Major General Leonard Wood 
Major General Henry C. Corbin 
Major General Leonard Wood 
Major General John F. Weston 
Brig. General Tasker H. Bliss 
Brig. General Wm. H. Carter 
Brig. General Wm. P. Duvall 
Brig. General John J. Pershing 
Major General J. Franklin Bell 
Major General Thomas H. Barry 
Major General Hunter Liggett 
Brig. General Charles J. Bailey 
Brig. General Robert K. Evans 
Brig. General Henry A. Greene 
Colonel Edwin A. Root 

Colonel Samuel E. Allen 

Brig. General Francis H. French 
Major General Francis J. Kernan 
Major General Wm. M. Wright 
Major General Omar Bundy 
Major General Geo. W. Read 
Major General Omar Bundy 
Major General Geo. W. Read 
Major General James H. McRae 
Major General Wm. Weigel 
Major General Fred W. Sladen 


June 30, 1898, to July 24, 1898 

July 25, 1898, to August 29, 1898 
August 30, 1898, to May 4, 1900 

May 5, 1900, to July 3, 1901 

July 4, 1901, to September 29, 1902 
September 30, 1902, to July 24, 1903 
July 25, 1903, to October 14, 1904 
October 15, 1904, to November 10, 1904 
November 11, 1904, to October 6, 1905 
October 7, 1905, to October 23, 1905 
October 24, 1905, to December 23, 1905 
December 24, 1905, to January 31, 1906 
February 1, 1906, to February 19, 1908 
February 20, 1908, to December 13, 1908 
December 14, 1908, to April 5, 1909 
April 6, 1909, to April 22, 1909 

April 23, 1909, to December 27, 1910 
December 28, 1910, to January 12, 1911 
January 13, 1911, to April 15, 1914 
April 16, 1914, to April 15, 1916 

April 16, 1916, to April 15, 1917 

April 16, 1917, to August 15, 1917 
August 16, 1917, to August 5, 1918 
August 6, 1918, to December 6, 1918 
December 6, 1918, to January 20, 1919 
January 20, 1919, to February 16, 1919 
February 16, 1919, to November 21, 1919 
November 21, 1919, to March 5, 1922 
March 6, 1922, to September 10, 1922 
September 11, 1922, to October 2, 1922 
October 3, 1922, to September 5, 1923 
September 6, 1923, to October 4, 1923 
October 5, 1923, to November 17, 1924 
November 18, 1924, to February 24, 1926 
February 25, 1926, to May 4, 1926 
May 4, 1926... 
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ABACA (MANILA HEMP): QUANTITY AND VALUE OF 
EXPORTS BY THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS TO ALL 


COUNTRIES, AND TO THE UNITED STATES, 


1899-1925 
{Source: Report of the Insular Collector of Customs, 1925.] 


To all countries 


Average price [ 
per metric ton| Metric tons 


—— eS | ee eee 


Year Quantity 
Metric tons 

1S9O: oe ee a. 70,153 
OS eas os. 90,869 
1OOTR. oe eee 126,245 
LORS et ee 113,284 
1908 22. ksen 139,956 
1908525. fo. 123,583 
1905 s 748s. Xo 130,437 
180G. Ce oe 104,078 
1907 oi oe er 117,941 
1900S a a, 131,382 
DS an oe 167,953 
1910. 163,173 
SERS ae ot 148,202 
91S Fe eS T5187 
1ST St oe be 119.821 
ib) E Sea Gee 116,387 
Th ee et oe ee 142.010 
191G. Sek.) (Loree 
1917 | 169,435 
Dee ote oe st: 169,260 
1919: se oe 121,248 
1920. 141,486 
Uh! 4 ee eee 100,402 
1922. | 172,027 
1923. 190,442 
1924. | 177,312 
198 2: oe 151,024 


$7,993,574 
13,290,400 
15,976,640 
19,290,610 
22,000,588 


20,944,177 
21,757,344 
19,612,632 
19,639,493 
16,501,956 


16,896,000 
16,475,311 
14,485,127 
22,075,671 
21,121,084 


19,194,815 
21,339,100 
26,692,296 
46,807,780 
58,191,550 


26,851,526 
35,862,000 
12,984,692 
19,540,914 


24,951,575 


50,458 
21,646 


oro 


or i 


> 


.60 
.96 
74 
.05 
27 


. 92 
. 26 
35 
26 
.80 


46 
46 
32 
.58 
.02 


91 
5.20 


To the United States 
Quantity Value 
27,140 $3,015,726 
20,629 2,796,668 
30,821 4,157,313 
61,350 11,089,380 
71,031 11,762,440 
60,352 10,686,896 
72,919 12,648,143 | 
56,757 11,155,550 
52,454 9,311,539 
61,310 7,797,926 
101,533 10,434,041 
75,528 8,397,310 
63,580 6,767,790 
76,006 10,779,137 
47,144 9,787,216 
50,140 9,619,376 
69,251 11,351,283 
66,344 13,639,509 
$5,580 29,645,548 
86,824 32,734,201 
65,509 16,195,478 
67,042 | 20,614,026 
34,558 5,457,058 
83,544 10,331,776 
82,470 12,635,311 
77,219 15,267,238 
59,922 18,200,649 
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SUGAR: QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS BY THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS TO ALL COUNTRIES, AND TO 
THE UNITED STATES, 1899-1925 


{Source: Report of the Insular Collector of Customs, 1925.] 


Year Quantity 

Metric tons 

CPO ei ay vag, o Bas 85,828 
BO tents 88 Mea 65,191 
UR | A ae 56,873 
Pe tee Pe de ie 98,596 
Ub Oe ae 85,308 
LIC | ale Ae ge aa 87,053 
a es ee 108,499 
ROU Melee foci. 129, 454 
gees Sites. Hk 127,917 
UN Ue Ea eee ee 144,735 
LU Ce aatho ole: 129,328 
DE Geeta: sts 121 472 
The oe ey Ge 209,044 
i seh og are gee 197,076 
ROU Sera te te ss soks 157,334 
UO es Ae a ea 236,498 
BOPRU Oye. a's 2EL-013 
DOUG Rare cts 337,490 
iN ied 2 re 205,908 
CAIUESD Bogie ara 273,258 
VUNG pe 136,060 
UE So) 180,341 
Os 289,876 
Rae. aves 362,072 
Ue oo 271,983 
et 357,830 
ls 546,832 


To all countries 


Value 


$3,459,710 
2,397,144 
2,556,313 
3,346,150 
3,325,234 


3,092,752 
5,073,233 
4,554,092 
4,195,671 
5,703,641 


5,608,287 
7,224,385 
11,075,673 
9,800,340 
7,032,889 


11,059,593 
11,310,215 
18,587,592 
12,277,678 
15,804,390 


15,207,850 
49,619,260 
25,518,727 
25,582,555 
34,519,123 


41,868,086 
45,514,002 


Average price 
per metric 


ton 


$40 


36. 


31 
(hes 


4A, 
33. 
38. 


— 685. 


46. 
35. 
32. 
39. 


43. 
59. 
52. 
49. 
4A, 


46. 
53. 
55. 
59. 
57. 


Le 

275. 
88.0: 
70. 

126. 


116. 
83. 


Quantity 
Metric tons 


21,887 
2,153 
5,226 
5,120 

29,315 


25,898 
43,592 
11,858 
10,989 
46,707 


53,073 
100,700 
187,659 
133,879 

30,717 


169,530 
82,841 
131,885 
62,378 
106,081 


32,159 
123,937 
150,479 
244,852 
230,555 


300,867 
463,989 


To the United States 


Value 


$889,455 


93,472 
293,354 
200,000 

1,135,826 


870,624 
2,102,023 
422,111 
403,851 
1,966,166 


2,649,604 
6,214,226 
10,102,103 
7,005,114 
1,564,036 


8,241,853 
5,141,580 
8,633,700 
5,405,759 
8,279,890 


3,858,967 
39,348,934 
16,876,178 
20,010,245 
30,377,150 


37,490,750 
41,416,841 


Cayetano S. Arellano 
Victorino Mapa 
Manuel Araullo 

E. Finley Johnson 


Ramon Avanceiia 


Enoch H. Crowder 
Manuel Araullo 


Gregorio Araneta 
Raymundo Melliza 
Ambrosio Rianzares 
Julio Llorente 
Richard W. Young 
William E. Birkhimer 
Thomas R. Hamer 
Dionisio Chanco 
Leandro Ibarra 
Florentino Torres 
Victorino Mapa 
James F. Smith 
Joseph F. Cooper 
Charles A. Wi lard 
Fletcher Ladd 

John T. McDonough 
E. Finley Johnson 


APPENDIX XIV 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


CHIEF JUSTICES 


Appointed May 29, 1899 
Appointed July 1, 1920 
Appointed November 1, 1921 
Acting July 27, 1924 to 
Appointed February 28, 1925 


Retired April 1, 1920 
Retired October 31, 1921 
Died July 26, 1924 
February 28, 1925 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICES 


Appointed May 29, 1899 
Appointed May 29, 1899 
Reappointed November 29, 1913 
Appointed May 29, 1899 
Appointed May 29, 1899 
Appointed May 29, 1899 
Appointed May 29, 1899 
Appointed May 29, 1899 
Appointed May 29, 1899 
Appointed January 25, 1900 
Appointed July 30, 1900 
Appointed July 30, 1900 
Appointed June 15, 1901 
Appointed June 15, 1901 
Appointed June 15, 1901 
Appointed June 15, 1901 
Appointed June 15, 1901 
Reappointed April —, 1905 
Appointed June 15, 1901 
Appointed March 1, 1903 
Appointed October 3, 1903 


Resigned August 23, 1900 
Resigned June 10, 1901 
Resigned October 31, 1921 
Resigned June 10, 1901 
Resigned May 4, 1900 
Resigned , 1901 * 
Resigned April —, 1901 *, 
Resigned , 1901 * 
Resigned January 25, 1900 
Resigned January 19, 1901 
Resigned , 1901 * 
Resigned ——, 1901 * 
Resigned April 22, 1920 
Resigned October 31, 1913 


Resigned December 31, 1902 


Resigned October 17, 1904 
Resigned April 30, 1904 
Resigned , 1909 * 

Resigned July 13, 1903 
Resigned April 30, 1904 


Adam C. Carson 
James F. Tracey 
Sherman Moreland 
Charles B. Elliott 
Grant T. Trent 
Thomas A. Street 
George A. Malcolm 
Ramon Avancefia 
Fred C. Fisher 
Percy M. Moir 
Ignacio Villamor 
James A. Ostrand 
Charles A. Johns 


Appointed December 17, 1904 
Appointed December 13, 1905 
Appointed April 24, 1909 
Appointed August 18, 1909 
Appointed February —, 1910* 
Appointed June 13, 1917 
Appointed June 13, 1917 
Appointed October 4, 1917 
Appointed November 17, 1917 
Appointed November 15, 1918 
Appointed May 19, 1920 
Appointed August 15, 1921 
Appointed October 7, 1921 
Norberto Romualdez Appointed November 1, 1921 
Antonio L. Villa-Real Appointed March 2, 1925 


* Complete date not available. 


Resigned November 30, 1920 
Resigned February 2, 1909 
Resigned April 23, 1917 
Resigned February 14, 1910 
Resigned April 23, 1917 


App. Chief Justice February 28, 1925 
Resigned November 15, 1918 
Resigned November 30, 1920 


APPENDIX XV 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTER 
OF 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND POLICE 


TO ALL PROVINCIAL, MUNICIPAL, AND OTHER OFFICIALS 
RELATIVE TO THE PRESENT ROAD POLICY IN 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND POLICE 
Mania, June 16, 1908 


The roads and highways of the Philippine Islands are in a very 
lamentable condition, and it is my belief that these Islands can 
never expect any real measure of prosperity until a complete 
change has been made in the system of road construction and 
maintenance — one which will provide not only for the construc- 
tion and repair of all necessary roads but for their continuing 
maintenance thereafter. 

I think everybody admits the necessity of roads, yet a few words 
in regard to the inherent need of good roads will not be out of place 
in this letter. 

No matter how rich, fertile, and productive land may be, the 
owners and inhabitants of it can only realize a fraction of its value 
if there is no market for its products. They are thrown back into 
the primitive state of living where each person instead of producing 
the things which he can produce most economically and selling 
them, and with the money buying the things which others can 
produce economically, will produce for himself a poor class of cloth, 
a poor class of food, a poor class of shelter, and practically none of 
those other things which people manufacture and sell and which 
tend to make modern life agreeable. The construction of a road 
immediately puts the vigor of life into the agriculture and industry 
of the region which it opens. Its produce can then be taken out and 
sold, and the produce of other parts can be bought and brought in. 
The better the road the more prosperous the province. If the road 
is smooth, level, well crowned, well drained, and well surfaced, and 
provided with suitable bridges and culverts, one carabao can haul 
out four or five times as much produce on a cart as he could if he 
had to drag the wheels through mud, in and out of holes, down into 
rivers, and up steep banks on the other side. The impetus which a 
good road gives to industry makes the products increase so rapidly, 
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that by and by a tramway or railroad will be induced to come in, 
thus giving additional impetus to the development of the territory 
reached. The railroad, however, does not do away with the neces- 
sity for roads — it merely accentuates it. The railroad does not 
stop at every house and field to pick up the products; it stops at the 
stations where its agents are placed, and these can only be reached 
by means of the roads, so that the road becomes still more impor- 
tant than before. Although each load may not make so long a 
journey, yet there will be many more loads making short journeys 
to reach the railroad stations. History shows that all well-governed 
countries pay great attention to their roads, and in fact it can be 
taken almost as an axiom that the merit of a government and the 
degree of efficiency of its administration can be measured by the 
condition of the roads. 

Everybody knows that Napoleon is considered one of the great- 
est administrative officers that ever lived, a man of unequaled 
genius, and yet of the administration of Napoleon the most note- 
worthy things which remain to-day are the roads which he built. 
Napoleon knew the value of roads and built royal highways stretch- 
ing from France to Italy and throughout the other countries which 
he ruled. We cannot do better than take a lesson from the past; 
we cannot do better than imitate the good things in the work of the 
great men whose lives we can read; and we cannot do better than 
imitate, each in his little way, that part of the great work of Na- 
poleon which lies within his power to perform. So each provincial 
governor, each municipal president can make himself a name for 
good administration by devoting a sufficient part of his energies to 
the problem of good roads in his district, so as to give to the people 
whom he represents the benefits which come from good roads. 


[After giving in some detail the history of the effort to secure 
good roads in the Islands during American administration, the 
letter continued:] 


Let us now look at the financial side of this proposition, and 
compare results to be obtained under this new system with those 
that prevailed before. On the one hand, we have a system of an 
average expenditure of P350 a year on each kilometer of first-class 
road. On the other we have the system which has prevailed up to 
date; that is, to spend no money on maintenance and let the road 
be worn down either by passage of vehicles or by the ravages of the 
elements into an impassable quagmire in the wet season. This 
finally necessitates the devotion of a large sum of money for the 
reconstruction of the road. The figures which we have been able to 
gather indicate that it costs between three and four times as much 
to reconstruct a road every three or four years as it does to maintain 
it each year at the average cost of P350 per kilometer. 

Reports from the engineers indicate that in the Philippine 
Islands the fair average cost of reconstructing a kilometer of road, 
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exclusive of bridges, will be #6000. Wherever, however, an entirely 
new road is constructed the average cost per kilometer, exclusive 
of bridges, will be at least P9000, and very likely more. The same 
reports also’ indicate that the sum of #350 per kilometer for the 
maintenance of first-class roads is a rather low figure, and that the 
average cost of maintenance will run somewhat higher. An average 
of P350 per kilometer, therefore, is to be regarded as the minimum 
amount which the province should spend on the maintenance of 
first-class roads, and wherever a road is subject to heavy traffic it 
will certainly cost more to maintain it properly. In the restoration 
of old roads or the construction of new ones, every effort will be 
made to locate them in places where traffic is heaviest, as those are 
the places where roads are most needed, and on such roads, as 
already indicated, the average cost of maintenance will exceed 
P350 per kilometer a year. 

In the figures which follow, if #9000 per kilometer were sub- 
stituted for #6000, it would accentuate the argument which is 
therein made and demonstrate more conclusively the utter folly of 
the old system as compared with the new system described above. 
I have, however, preferred to use #6000 because it demonstrates 
my point sufficiently and because in sections where it may happen 
that the cost of a road is less than #6000 per kilometer or the cost 
of maintenance is more than #350 per kilometer, those who read 
this letter will not be led to believe that I am exaggerating for the 
purpose of making a point. 

Let us take the hypothetical case of a province that has P100,- 
000 a year in the road and bridge fund, obtained by doubling the 
cedula tax, and so receiving the increment from the internal reve- 
nue. Let us suppose that this province has 100 kilometers of first- 
class road, which, at a valuation of #6000 a kilometer, means an 
invested valuation of 600,000 in roads. Let us estimate that, 
without maintenance, we are going to lose one-fourth of our road 
each year, because we find that four years without maintenance 
means the practical ruin of the road if it has to support any heavy 
traffic. We therefore have the following comparative figures: 

(a) Under the caminero system: 


memmaememernetirige fund of the province... ......c0.s00cceccrceeccencs P100,000 
Cost of maintenance of first-class road, 100 kilometers, at P350....... 35,000 

Balance available for new construction.................eeecee-. 65,000 
Cost of constructing 11 kilometers of new first-class road............. 66,000 


Value of road at the beginning of the year, 100 kilometers, at P6000.. 600,000 


Value of road at the end of year, 111 kilometers, at P6000....... 666,000 


In this year, it will be seen that, besides maintaining all existing 
first-class road, we have added 11 kilometers of new first-class road. 

(b) Under the old system, or lack of system, we take the case of a 
province which ‘cannot afford’ to maintain its existing good roads 
because it 1s so desirous of adding new: 
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Road‘and bridge fund of province... 2.7.4). ss aes sla ee ee tre eee P100,000 
Construction of 17 kilometers of first-class road.............eeecceeee P 100,000 
Kilometers of road at beginning of year......-..-22.e.-c0eeeessmsune 100 
Kilometers of road constructed 1, Soa... «« «ste ois «2s. a0e oe ee 17 

Totals Blo eal) SP 117 


Deduct 25 per cent of existing roads lost by deterioration (25 per cent of 
100 kilometers of first-class road) equals the equivalent of (kilo- 
INOLEPS) sels iets as a laseoie 62k dia we edison Ceeleteee a se iei eter tee et a 25 


Equivalent length of good road at the end of year............... 92 


a loss of the equivalent of 8 kilometers during the year. 

It will thus be seen that by this system we have expended P100,- 
000 and lost the equivalent of 8 kilometers of road. As 8 kilometers 
of road are valued at #6000 a kilometer, or 48,000, we are 
P48,000 worse off than we were at the beginning of the year, before 
we spent any money at all. 

The relative merit of the two systems can now be easily com- 
puted. By one we have gained 11 kilometers of road, by the other 
we have lost the equivalent of 8 kilometers; a difference of 19 kilo- 
meters, which represents a value of P 114,000 in favor of the new 
system. 

Nor is this the only advantage. As we have before indicated, by 
keeping the road in repair its value to the community will be very 
much greater than it could possibly be were it to be allowed to fall 
into disrepair. Over a good road properly maintained a carabao 
and cart can haul four or five times the load it can over a bad road or 
one poorly maintained. Under the new system you have a good 
road all the time, whereas under the old you have’a bad road most 
of the time, and the figures which have been given as the difference 
in value to the provincial and municipal treasuries are only a frac- 
tion of the difference of value to the people who use the road and to 
the communities dependent upon it. 

In wealthy countries, where the people are rich, prosperous, and 
progressive, where there are great accumulations of capital, many 
railroads, and great manufacturing plants, mines, and other in- 
dustries valued at millions of dollars, it is possible that the com- 
munity can afford an uneconomical system of road development 
and maintenance. Here conditions are exactly the opposite — the 
people are poor, industries in their infancy, railroads in most parts 
nonexistent, and the number and the extent of the manufactories 
very small. Here we cannot afford to make mistakes; we cannot 
afford to lose money; we cannot afford to have roads which have 
cost us #6000 a kilometer drop back through failure to properly 


care for our property... . 


Secretary of Commerce and Police 


APPENDIX XVI 
PROGRESS BAROMETER 


NOTE 


Statistics contained herein, up to and including 1912, were obtained from the 
progress barometer compiled during administration of Governor-General Forbes. 
The figures for 1913 to 1920, inclusive, were furnished the Wood-Forbes mission by 
bureau chiefs concerned. The figures for 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925 have been 


obtained from the annual reports of the respective bureaus and companies. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE STATISTICS 


eee pili 
Total ee Total +) or 
Year collections decrease collections decrease 
(per cent) (per cent) 
TOOG Ree acted «ais eels $5,683,303 $15,365,819 +12 
TOO Teele cioccla ais essa 6,374,482 19,968,685 +30 
MOOS iertcts ea:ngiaters es <i 7,169,887 24,254,082 +21 
DODO Mea etts 6 oie «0.6 0180s 7,347,202 26,642,378 +10 
ONO ohie cet co cote 8,763,912 29,685,630 +11 
DORIA, el ecieie Sais 9,603,066 @ 24,703,515 —-17 
VOLS Seo ska ce e Sere ie 10,592,084 23,306,439 —6 
ORS cece xetloteake tweets 11,392,381 25,709,556 +10 
ROT eee crests bic sls 6.5 11,275,055 28,032,735 +9 
WOU Ree ote cisiste ere eis eats 13,694,197 30,316,785 +8 


@ Act 2991 relieved the collector of internal revenue from collection of certain municipal taxes of the 
city of Manila. The amount of these taxes is included in figures of the collector of internal revenue up 
through 1920. The amount of these taxes for 1921 and 1922 is obtained from the treasurer, city of 
Manila, and is included in the figures for 1921 and 1922. 


Receipts | Amounts of | Increase Receipts Amounts of ones 
from per- | business on (+) or from per- | business on |, Oe 
centage which per- decrease centage which per- See 
tax on centage tax tax on centage tax ( 
business is collected business is collected Der 
cent) 
$682,696 | $204,808,800 $3,409,888 | $340,988,800 —11 
686,123 205,836,900 4,816,695 481,669,500 +41 
652,657 195,797,100 6,887,530 688,753,000 +43 
638,289 191,486,700 6,936,380 693,638,000 +1 
768,613 230,583,900 8,637,657 863,765,700 +25 
896,644 268,993,200 5,499 ,257 549,925,700 —36 
967,293 290,187,900 5,254,664 525,466,400 —4 
1,119,476 335,842,800 7,288,953 | ¢ 525,366,839 +31 
1,087,783 326,334,900 8,854,799 | © 623,026,400 +26 
2,558,097 | > 363,714,500 9,369,354 | ©¢ 645,131,350 +6 


@ Rate changed from one-third of 1 per cent to 1 per cent Jan. 1, but collections for October and 
December, 1914, were made after Jan. 1, 1915. 

b Estimated on basis that one-fourth collections were at former rate. 

¢ Act 3065 places tax of 14 per cent on certain business; years 1906 to 1913, inclusive, are for 12 months 
ending June 30; the following years are for 12 months ending Dec. 31. 
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Cigars manufactured 


APPENDIX 


Cigars manufactured 


Number of 


Number of 


Increase ios Increase 
Year ona | ionamin CH) or) © ane 
Number _ | decrease factured Number | decrease]  factured 
(per cent) 

MOOG eet | LOS,020,079) arsine 3,530,101,594 271,868,278 4,180,673,512 
1907....| 197,243,119 +17 | 3,668,349,357 412,138,207 +52 | 4,540,519,812 
1908....| 198,754,787 +1 | 3,846,690,706 485,674,450 +18 | 4,720,005,675 
1909....] 204,649,901 +3 | 4,175,635,537 499,059,234 +28 | 5,049,138,900 
1910....] 285,561,328 +39 | 4,173,507,249 510,800,333 +2 | 5,039,784,441 
1911....} 228,251,291 —20 | 4,094,028,988 230,224,705 —55 | 4,521,193,605 
1012... .] 284,918,845 +25 | 4,404,929,808 398,361,334 +73 | 4,823,209,471 
1913....| 305,651,429 +7 | 4,500,771,926 423,549,037 +6 | 4,451,613,696 
1914....| 243,134,200 —20 | 4,411,922,312 353,861,084 —16 | 4,658,228,608 
184,308,392 3,859,607 ,265 359,159,315 4,849,000,815 


The years 1906 to 1913, inclusive, are for 12 months ending June 30; the following years are for 12 
months ending Dec. 31. 


/ 


TOTAL TRADE, INCLUDING THAT WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Foreign tonnage 


Imports Exports aleared 
fe Tnerens Tnerease | customs ites 
or or : 
Value decrease Value decrense | CU OBS Gatataeag “Ss 
(per cent) (per cent) fae! 

BOO Seeeay ees SIS LIG OO Fale eee lac O40 e162 al aes $3,106,380 336,550 varies - 
EOOO Fetae eis eas 20,601,436 +57 19,821,347 +35 5,542,289 636,034 +89 
WOOL Rees ine 30,276,200 +47 23,222 348 +17 8,982,813 977,094 +54 
1 O02 ane orem 32,029,357 +6 24,544,858 +6 8,528,938 | 1,104,968 +12 
OOS Mate untae 32,978,445 +3 33,150,120 +35 9,540,706 | 1,542,200 +40 
VOOR ereere mers 33,221,251 +1 30,226,127 —9 8,493,868 | 1,541,138 |........ 
EOOGRRR ee er 30,879,048 —7 32,355,865 +7 8,263,444 | 1,417,396 —8 
LOOG aan ees 25,799,290 —16 31,918,542 —1 7,553,206 | 1,455,055 +3 
WOO Spee 28,786,063 +12 33,721,767 +6 8,194,708 | 1,293,266 —Il11 
OOS Nee eee wee 30,918,745 +7 32,829,816 —3 8,318,020 | 1,464,448 +13 
L900Re ero ae 27,794,482 —10 30,933,563 —6 8,538,098 | 1,392,333 —5 
TOV OM yee: So ccne 37,067,830 +33 39,864,169 +28 8,286,073 | 1,715,268 +23 
LOU rate ts te 49,833,722 —34 39,778,629 —2 8,678,810 | 1,808,308 +5 
LOS Peers ass 54,549,980 +9 50,319,836 +26 9,363,296 | 1,939,079 +7 
OLS a te ea te 56,327,533 +3 53,683,326 +7 8,246,026 | 1,868,811 —4 
LS PA ee tye 48,588,653 —14 48,689,634 -—9 5,948,546 | 1,907,284 +2 
LOL Deere eee 49,312,184 +15 53,813,004 +11 6,404,189 | 1,718,113 —10 
LOLGeeeesnc hie 45,496,338 —8 69,937,183 +13 6,110,158 | 1,594,124 —7 
tO Uline fete eaetc 65,797,031 +45 95,604,307 +37 6,785,504 | 1,464,529 -8 
LOVS Ate reas 98,599,212 +50 | 135,194,482 +41 8,220,268 | 1,544,648 +5 
LO] OAL ae * 118,639,052 +20 | 113,117,826 —16 7,212,654 | 1,705,869 +10 
LORZO Rete eet 149,438,283 +26 | 151,123,856 +34 8,878,933 | 2,771,214 +62 
199 Lec ee pa 115,838,574 —23 88,115,323 —42 8,431,532 | 2,727,376 —l 
1999 ee tae & 80,197,644 —31 95,583,298 +8 7,614,634 | 3,076,263 +13 
PODS eee ene ae 87,499,747 +9 | 120,752,990 +26 8,529,281 | 3,242,753 +5 
1994 6 ck Seer 108,010,895 +13 | 135,344,663 +12 | 10,817,304 | 3,616,171 +12 
OVS eS eae he 119,732,833 +11 | 148,877,205 +10 | 11,109,460 | 3,711,270 +3 


The years 1899 to 1913, inclusive, are for 12 months ending June 30; the following years are for 12 
months ending Dec. 31. (Figures taken from the reports of the Collector of Customs, used elsewhere 
in these volumes, are all for calendar years.) 
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TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 
Imports Imports 
Exports to Exports to 
Year from the the United Total from the the United Total 

United States United 

States ates States States 
1899...] $1,150,613 | $3,540,894 | $4,691,507 $25,387,085 | $19,849,374 | $45,236,458 
1900...} 1,656,469 3,635,160 5,291,629 24,011,401 24,427,710 48,439,111 
1901...] 2,666,930 2,572,021 5,238,951 26,381,069 23,653,211 50,034,280 
1902...|] 4,035,243 7,871,743 | 11,906,986 22,862,673 35,648,133 58,510,806 
T903=". 3,944,082 | 13,863,059 | 17,807,141 37,620,648 63,234,359 | 100,855,007 
1904...) 4,843,207 | 11,102,860 | 15,946;067 58,824,611 89,146,918 | 147,971,529 
1905...) 5,839,512 | 15,678,875 | 21,518,387 75,491,415 56,652,692 | 132,144,107 
1906...) 4,333,917 | 11,580,569 | 15,914,486 92,289,778 | 105,216,263 | 197,506,041 
1907...) 5,155,478 | 12,082,364 | 17,237,842 74,130,015 50,356,793 | 124,486,808 
1908.. 5,079,670 | 10,332,116 | 15,411,786 47,738,325 64,111,601 | 111,849,926 
1909.. 4,693,831 | 10,154,087 | 14,847,918 50,352,535 85,047,023 | 135,399,558 
1910...| 10,775,301 | 18,703,083 | 29,478,384 60,398,603 97,313,903 | 157,712,506 
1911...} 19,483,658 | 16,716,956 | 26,200,614 69,297,583 | 109,044,941 | 178,342,524 
1912...| 20,604,155 | 21,634,403 | 42,238,558 


The years 1899 to 1913, inclusive, are for 12 months ending June 30; the following years are for 12 
months ending Dec. 31. 


COASTWISE TONNAGE CLEARED 


Increase Increase 

(+) or (+) or 

Year Tonnage | decrease Tonnage | decrease 
(per cent) (per cent) 
SOD ere et ahar elses sietettaens Re tevie de Mon ng AO oro =e 
OOO Steia slelitelecis 4 600s 2's 482,685 +103 +12 
1901. Aig Aaociaes 676,307 +40 —4 
DOOD ate sionals. sete ARG ie 773,243 +14 7 
OO Sater ciste etavere fe a clciecs 832,438 +8 +1 
T9044 Se ces ess Riese eve ehecersre 905,821 +9 —3 
iS ve Ah a ae 840,504 —7 +17 
POOG eer P cas kaye.» 2 'eus 530 774,032 —8 +7 
ue | aie 899,915 +16 43 
MOOSiimetete cts 6 visio se si6.4 + a 978,968 +9 +10 
NOOO RRR Ags cc. cinee bss" 1,045,075 +7 +2 
OUD ee Ee toe s16.a bk sae 5 1,053,426 +1 2,105,226 +12 
Ts 0 38 oe 1,303,606 +24 2,252,779 +7 


The years 1899 to 1913, inclusive, are for 12 months ending June 30; the following years are for 12 
months ending Dec. 31. 


IMPORTATIONS OF COAL (EQUAL CONSUMPTION VERY NEARLY) ! 


Metric tons (2205 pounds) 


BUD cron sel 2016 SUS L2 TTT LOOGs see 32 51s BOS Oni Lo Lome seers nie 459,583 | 1920......... 525,354 
TRU Ut cae Bie BUR Cosme LOU distaste +10) vs 295,684 | 1914......... HOGUSU A LOZU ers oe oes 460,842 
DO Mee vrata asi 0x0 ZO TOP AM ELOOS vcieate oe eis $22,928 | 1915......... 477,633 | 1922......... 460,431 
OU Z iso vier. RO, G02) LOOO: s acie v0.06 294,902 | 1916 : AGSI3SO i LOZOrtes sis a siel= 465,285 
TOS toe cid oe = 268,650 | 1910..... tae (TOOLS WlDL Peso er. soa a00;007 *| 1024 479,698 
TO04 ec. = Reon T1G LOLI. 06 Roma iOOm MALO Sliststerate ates 405,109 | 1925....4.... 469,870 
LU 0533 Aaa alos ZOO ;O0G WLOL? casas eal ee 436,687 | 1919......... 400,537 


The years 1899 to 1913, inclusive, are for 12 months ending June 30; the following years are for 12 
months ending Dec. 31. 


1 The figures for coal importations are exclusive of the quantities imported from the United States 
by the Federal Government. These are excluded because they have been for the most part made in 
large quantities in alternate years, and would therefore, while considerably increasing the average total 
amounts imported, give a false idea of the rate of increase of the more strictly domestic consumption. 
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POSTAL SAVINGS BANK 


Total amount due 
depositors at close 


Depositors in the 
postal savings bank 


ee of year 
Increase Increase 
Number (per cent) Amount (per cent) 
DS OU apeke iio meee ile acs ease ai > Buhle eho eerste eens lapene 2 SS Limi cack cy anene $254,782. Ic cceee nates 
TQS se rere Bie Peer ees Gc beavarecedele suldere ene einen 5,389 131 515,998 102 
LOO Oe eetreet eee rence la se ielehs’ oe hah cree hone chester euedemens 8,782 63 724,479 40 
POV R a eee cos oti feds cesta ios ass ha aratveustiateds eueks, st smeresehiete 13,102 49 839,623 16 
TOU eae ele ee tec A tnae mee SMa umtoesteaels ane steel 28,804 120 1,049,737 25 
ADL DERE ets MeN ret ohairaste ce a otihile lous terata'e eteus te eal opeks eiretene 35,802 Q4 1,194,493 14 
BOW 1G tee GA i or ce Ons Poe SUR OEP ORES MR CEI OR 39,909 11 1,240,241 4 
19LSH uly tos December si materi re 42,271 12 1,411,066 28 
OU Aree RAEE RS BE Bey ok a tee he ke oie Wrettemeg MOE, Se rea tONE 48,876 16 1,584,008 12 
QS ee SAAS dace rote axle sc tlese ele ecatensuallgn ouohee tere haan eae 54,434 11 1,601,795 1 
LOL Ge cas clive ug wonsinete aheloty olteuareeus ee Werieroee 60,759 12 1,856,201 16 
LON Tae sais a tolclateraneeelane ccs epemen akc neon 68,860 13 2,121,090 14 
VOUS Ri rereceslai he onskeuessceLoteusnes sito ctontuene onan ccnenemenets tere 78,124 13 2,464,076 16 
OT OM sore egsuste conde terete asedietay autre oe As Ten tameeremenopstere 90,555 16 3,042,430 23 
DO QO Rae ccs etegs Rise. ho eke ete acaie svete a toeranete ates te eneteneae 107,229 18 3,327,217 9 
OUP Oe Meee sicla hle raahanecote aia eee Notete ke metas cele kereee 130,810 QQ 3,054,226 -—8 
LO DON Amante c etal cele eselis cscs eae: cre pentionat stoke eee te etter 155,915 20 2,857,571 —6 
OS Seale ear rere ia te doce Sp tobebera dueiale Aaateh onevcnersienaronaners 162,566 4 2,826,359 -1 
te AE RAs art eae ed Rade eR ON charamaict hAgReI a ue etd c 167,625 3 2,815,279 —4 
LOO Daya ney Ser eer tate eeepc tet eer p ae ee ate Etteate tere 176,056 5 2,941,321 +45 


@ First year of operation. ; . 
The years 1907 to 1913, inclusive, are for 12 months ending June 30; the following years are for 12 
months ending Dec. 31. 


POST-OFFICE AND TELEGRAPH STATISTICS 
Money orders sold Telegraph receipts 


Increase | Postage Increase 


Year | (+) or 


(+) or 
Amount | decrease recelpss Amount | decrease 

(per cent) (per cent) 
1 QOOR er aca atone eae dre ern Sed enh ree $1,526,310 $117,848. lca eel eee 
LOOT SS Ae eee eee Seer Meee nae 2.244874 “+ 122,833. |. ccc cele ee eire eters 
LOO See ctr ae ad he Sicrece Ui wenel ateis maton o a6 3,178,509 126,378 « 2c ook Sel aera 
OOS Re ee ears ole erence a tioe eA an 2,842,587 USS, 445 © 121 cc iene aera rereneeerene 5 
POO: 2 Fite hae kno nO io aerate 3,102,606 BEA Py A in ee I ing ad Sh 
TOO Bey abintata te: 5 aya ecu omer toreee ee ctemean eres 3,444,053 121,648) | esr lieae ere ' 
TOOG Areraetcieeatons, bug easier eters Gahan 3,687,127 141,224 | 1$82,996 |......... o 
UT roar ere AeA a unt iememnrmrure ecto Se Rahs Ae Ole re hel 4 3,299,446 198,530 118,360 +42 
TQOS ere eRe racine Sta ee Ree aes 3,645,123 220,306 136,138 +15 
UOTE Neral teeRatenxs eye WA iene coterie imnsiceaed habytis's 4,008,678 245,432 139,208 +2 
VOLO oancve ve cteve ws ccions etotaue ett en ek eeet as 4,890,835 282,317 168,402 +21 
ASD Re ee aCe eae ene Dae o oe. a ace 6,132,583 313,549 184,555 +9 
TOTO Riisccerstcte eve talave rae care Rileee tare oS 7,425,173 349,407 237,100 +28 
DOU Berets aiitetiel are ote od aude ea on amt neaen eae 8,271,602 380,943 283,305 +19 
VODA ive Goctchelshe ote aha ore are EES Ok eee 9,342,361 381,966 341,251 +20 
DUG a scthcesre ate aiceain ic co enmentS eoneen pare 9,500,510 449,847 308,394 —10 
LOL Gie Seema 5 aives seca clans oie eaci Re eee 10,122,219 489,900 354,398 +15 
a ee ane i AeA en reneged nh LEAR a veld i 12,621,012 502,981 419,418 +18 
TOS ee aha i cteslc ceneinte) oe ee eee eee 15,734,533 579,147 583,800 +39 
LOL OR e S, Seey oad, iene eedae ee eee 18,073,430 635,134 660,636 +13 
LOQO Sere a heed eta Aoaiaree ee aE ie ere 17,067,622 781,049 743,980 +12 
LOST dea OR al SESE a ea ae 16,820,064 748,576 670,462 —10 
19 Oe i Sas Mee hoes EET nee eas 15,623,551 769,959 610,653 -—9 
LOSS. ERPS SS Ee ee a 18,649,379 886,301 634,744 +4 
LOR ae tera oeee aire ee 21,164,023 885,410 671,341 +6 
LO OG dates icake cistoeic one tee ae eee 23,569,630 1,059,693 711,758 +6 


1 First year for which statistics are available. 


The years 1900 to 1913, inclusive, are for 12 months ending June 30; the following years are for 12 
months ending December $1. 
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TOTAL MILEAGE OF ROADS IN EXISTENCE 


In- 


crease 


Second-|Third- 


Year class 

(per 
bent roads 
EELS SOS foo sa lecv esses levececevc| LDV evs edevers 9 2,109 
rt Se | AD Lecco c cl eoc cee cs| LDISsseconvcece 9 1,944 
rr OO0 | 44 Lio, cco elev c swerve | LILDccrsccccese 0 1,932 
ore 104 | 25 | &641 | 42,074 | 1920......20ce. 4 1,914 
oe Oo) | 29 | C64 | 1,887 | I9@l.. ccc 3 1,883 
Pare) 114s } 16 6 6Ut 8 B42 1. «21,909 | 1928. cee nee S 1,824 
Tee bt. 505 | 14 + 31,264 ) 1,988 | 1993.....6:.66- 3 1,753 
roe rt pos | 22 | 1,258 | L787 | 1994... cee necae ?% 1,676 
Poaceae k.O0G } 20 | 1,294 | 1,896 | 1995......ccer- 3 1,640 
PU as eee ° 


2 No accurate statistics before 1907 and 1910, respectively. 

6 Increase due to change in definition. 

The years preceding 1914 are for 12 months ending June 30, 1914; and following years are for 12 
months ending December 31. 

Nore. — First-class roads in this table include not only first-class roads officially designated but 
also first-class roads not officially designated as such. 


TOTAL OF PERMANENT BRIDGES AND CULVERTS IN EXISTENCE 


Increase 


Number | (per 


@ No accurate statistics before 1907. 


The years oes 1914 are for 12 months ending June 30; 1914 and following years are for 12 
months ending Dec 


TOTAL OF ARTESIAN WELLS IN EXISTENCE 


Increase y Increase Increase 
Year Number Ser eat) Year Number (per cent) Year Number (per cent) 
1904 2 Lf ntl (Se pt aa ee 147 73 $919555 55. 992 16 
1905 z 100 StS so 239 62 S20 es > 1,140 15 
1906 10 500 S9T4E *. 294 23 1921 1,265 11 
1907 20 662 Sips sat 434 47 CU YA Ue 1,365 8 
1908 28 40 1ISIG eS: 556 28 1923 1,436 5 
1909 42 50 tA Y Pies 664 18 1924 1,540 fi 
1910 58 38 i peta 829 25 TODS Tiras 1,751 14 
1911 85 46 


@ First year of artesian-well work. 


— —" wells referred to in the preceding table are ‘deep wells,’ averaging about 111.06 meters 
in dept 

The years preceding 1914 are for 12 months ending June 30, 1914, and following years are for 12 
months ending Dec. 31. 
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LIGHTHOUSES IN OPERATION 


[According to report of Philippine Commission] 


Year Number Number Number 
LBOS sy Zein 48 148 180 
LOO kis nese, 61 ¢ 142 182 
RBOGy feaue ae 76 { 145 182 
LOU Diy vagaries 89 146 185 
LeUGe wk wy eibiee 105 If 151 185 
LUO Fiat to. 117 { 160 , 190 
LUOS the nek neon 129 916 171 { 191 


(PLO E Tes ae er ore e 139 { 179 925 194 


* The years preceding 1914 are for 12 months ending June 30; 1914 and following years are for 12 
months ending Dec. 31. 


NUMBER OF MILES OF COAST SURVEYED 


Miles Year Miles Miles 


en 
ny —2 um ——w“€e (uum... 


89 { 1,637 97 
487 1,229 153 
632 { 1,316 442 
713 : 945 422 
494 { 1,500 337 


626 280 
1,495 916 9: 499 
1,573 a | eon 
1,017 OIE 17,367 


The years 1901 to 1918, inclusive, are for 12 months ending June 80; the following years are for 12 
months ending Dec. 31. 


BANKING 

m Increase Increase 
Y. rede bie Ae ) Bes ee & = 

Gar commercial i hessia commercial ee ite 

banks (per cent) banks (per cent) 
LOOG Fakir aa ees CUE PRD URGENT Se op oo $60,977,077 +70 
L BOM, ists v0ck vie a ri alae 17,054,358 119,623,863 +96 
MOOG Gare tices. on w cyuck 17,454,214 199,903,971 +67 
LBUOU souvent Lewuagiis 18,138,425 177,293,860 —l1 
OL Osis iss Wr eet A ohare 22,856,455 215,902,538 +22 
BLL ark dns tka Gas 24,557,697 | 190,251,825 —12 

ADL Biotin’ Bawa ek 85,885,728 168, LOL NST evecare 
LOLS Ce Ca caiciinsien cats 31,872,964 169,028,995 +4 
TD Lainie ee Cam eben 38,319,933 140,264,678 a—7 
LOUGR preter Gen calc 35,771,484 148,795,326 +2 


@ Decrease caused by closing of Manila branch of Asia Banking Corporation and writing off losses of 
Philippine National Bank in connection with rehabilitation act. 


The years 1906 to 1913, inclusive, are for 12 months ending June 30; the following years are for 12 
months ending Dec. 31. 
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STREET RAILROAD AND LIGHTING IN MANILA 


Calendar year 


pasion | ees 
evo AGH 
oct y RYE 
enon tS, 
nether t) @AUF 
aes] wee; 
mavens | ony LO: 


Passengers carried by 


Pai LO;027,902 


soup | ae 
~ inca ft MLW 
Mesh 20; 
Byte omnes 
Sercted (eto 
So RS) Sere 
moras Pots 
erent} os 
eva, OO, 
ene | oA, 


(United States currency] 


street railway 


Gross earnings 
of street railway ¢ 


465 


Gross earnings from 
electric lighting 
and power 4 


Increase 
or 
decrease 
(per cent) 


oe eeceres 


Increase Increase 
r or 

Number eee Amount A ieee ae Amount 

(per cent) (per cent) 
HoePs Lat $529,354.|........ $381,119 
b 12,137,907 3 553,910 424,953 
848,025 : 624,858 502,482 
409,693 578,272 562,728 
047,411 : 689,383 625,520 
611,875 : 741,872 704,237 
590,055 ; 800,904 792,765 
937,923 , 851,598 188,087 
426,453 ; 774,682 802,155 
843,504 . 666,289 824,160 
843,551 : 697,740 880,984 
311,516 ; 804,303 970,885 
571,206 : 997,848 1,297,521 
749,244 ; 1,088,740 1,508,287 
805,699 ; 1,609,576 1,812,992 
063,681 2 1,601,868 2,124,617 
384,074 : 1,494,247 2,084,657 
543,879 ; 1,413,169 2,156,901 
064,012 é 1,426,285 2,298,920 
100,508 ? 1,448,875 2,406,388 


voted ee 


@ Gross earnings, railway and electric, include revenue from all sources of each department. 


b Passengers carried approximate only; exact figures not available. 


Mileage 
Calendar year |in oper- 
ation 


DO Wea stere tis «> 122 
ADOBE ie aelr 2 208 
WOOD res a siels os. 213 
Bs ook 336 
TSG eee 353 
ae ae nas cis: 4.43 
UP Ub a eae 477 
iE ees waco 501 
Ps eae 550 
YH IGT Sn ae 


MANILA RAILROAD COMPANY 


Revenues 


$825,823 

961,936 
1,023,812 
1,334,555 
1,768,193 
2,171,804 
2,601,979 
2,496,367 
2,240,272 
2,505,367 


Increase 


(+) or 


decrease | Calendar year 


Seis wise eis eh BF Lie viel ee 6 ele 
OPC eciet ua emia 
0) 6) 4) ©) Si Ls) o 
oe eee enwe 
6 86) 0 68 Pus © 
@ a) a) A Celene .s 
Ce 


@) 4 6)? wm eis 6 4 


6: & 6) 060s) 0! a\8 


All data pertain to calendar years ended Dec. 31. 


621 
621 
621 
621 
653 
649 
649 
649 
659 


Mileage 
in oper- | Revenues 
ation 


$3,578,075 
4,689,756 
5,401,164 
5,983,200 
6,137,149 
6,105,398 
5,752,763 
5,700,263 
6,316,830 


Increase 


(+) or 


decrease 


Gs) 


(per cent) 


|] | Lf | | 
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PHILIPPINE RAILWAY COMPANY 


ae sia He He 
ileag or ileage | ° r 
ae in oper Revenues apige ey in ores: Revenues decrease 
(per cent) (per cent) 
1909 43 2S5G6/R0 15 “25.02. tga 1917 131 $474,269 +25 
1910 59 135,399 +140.3 - 1918 131 508,029 +7 


1911 131 326,972 +141.3 1919 131 606,006 +19 
1912 131 376,511 +15.3 1920 131 750,297 +24 


1913 131 320,587 —15.3 1921 131 687,010 vat 
1914 131 361,219 +12.3 1922 133 643,232 ° —6 
1915 131 362,407 -+-.3 1923 133 618,672 —4 
1916 131 378,306 +4.3 1924 133 722,536 edd: 


2 Covers a period of 6 months. 
All data pertain to calendar years ended Dec. 31. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER AND SALARIES OF 
REGULARLY AND PERMANENTLY APPOINTED 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES, AMERICANS 


AND FILIPINOS, IN THE SERVICE AT 
THE MIDDLE OF THE FISCAL 
YEARS INDICATED 


(Source: Report of the Director of Civil Service, 1926, 38.] 


Officers and employees 


Ameri- 
cans 


2777 
3,228 
3,307 
2,616 
2,479 


2,659 
2,633 
2,633 
2,680 
2,623 


2,430 
2,148 
1,935 
1,730 
1,310 


948 
760 
582 
614 
604 


562 
526 
506 
462 


Filipinos 


2,697 


3,377 
4,023 
3,902 
4,080 


4,397 
4,639 
4,981 
6,033 
6,363 


6,791 
7,283 
7,881 
8,725 
9,859 


10,866 
12,047 
12,561 
13,240 
13,726 


14,167 
15,212 
16,339 
17,756 


Total © 


5,474 


6,605 
7,330 
6,518 
6,559 


7,056 
1,272 
7,614 
8,713 
8,986 


9,221 
9,431 
9,816 
10,455 
11,169 


11,814 
12,807 
13,143 
13,854 
14,330 


14,729 
15,738 
16,845 
18,218 


Americans 


$3,618,350 


4,331,860 
4,471,212 
3,934,621 
3,874,618 


4,288,481 
4,377,743 
4,477,417 
4,623,562 
4,622,321 


4,338,701 
3,879,020 
3,578,290 
3,188,414 
2,401,808 


1,854,981 
1,502,682 
1,186,158 
1,272,776 
1,278,467 


1,183,365 
1,096,001 
1,069,994 
1,002,159 


Salaries paid 


Filipinos 


$1,094,688 


1,466,417 
1,654,869 
1,617,247 
1,843,428 


2,009,494 
2,148,448 
2,334,413 
2,734,088 
2,915,686 


3,164,408 
3,478,640 
3,893,870 
4,214,242 
4,775,728 


5,687,186 
6,518,552 
7,148,501 
7,874,973 
8,193,175 


8,633,738 
9,508,619 
10,240,461 
11,279,107 


Total 


$4,713,038 


5,798,277 
6,126,081 
5,551,868 
5,718,046 


6,297,975 
6,526,191 
6,811,830 
7,357,650 
7,538,007 


7,503,109 
7,357,660 
7,472,160 
7,402,656 
7,182,536 


7,542,167 
8,021,234 
8,334,659 
9,147,749 
9,471,642 


9,817,103 
10,604,620 
11,310,455 
12,281,266 


2 No data for 1906. 


6 January. 


APPENDIX XVIII 
FILIPINO LABOR IN HAWAII 


The Secretary of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association wrote 
on May 14, 1926, of some of the advantages to the Filipino of the 
emigration to Hawaii: 


First off, the Filipinos have been very much bettered individually and 
as an influence on the race by the recruitment for labor in Hawaii and their 
immigration thereto. ‘This is shown over a period of years by the con- 
stantly increasing tendency of the men to work and their improvement in 
standards and work records. Financially, the benefit has been very large. 
The Filipinos have come to Hawaii, earned what has been to them very 
high wages and have sent large sums back to their parientes in the various 
provinces. This was rather embarrassing at times to certain provinces, be- 
cause upon the arrival of Hawaiian mails the money remittances were so 
great that the funds on hand in provincial treasuries were exhausted and - 
appeals had to be sent to Manila for more. Particularly in the Hocos pro- 
vinces the gain from Hawaiian work has been evidenced in the larger 
number of land holdings and the increased size thereof for the Hawaiianos 
and their relatives. In the Territory the Filipinos are becoming more 
provident, thrifty and industrious, so that a recent survey of the safe de- 
posits in our banks indicated that the Filipinos had from $700,000 to 
$1,000,000 in savings deposits. 

The physical standards of Filipinos have been improved because the 
work has been regular in Hawaii, which means regular food and regular life. 
The contrast is very great between the incoming Filipino with his petate 
and the little pile of baggage, his rather timid look and somewhat emaci- 
ated frame, and the outgoing Filipino, who is almost universally sturdy, 
with well-developed muscles, clothed in quite modern style which runs to 
very yellow shoes, and a suitcase of the latest type. Also, he is frequently 
accompanied by a well-dressed, clean family, one or two trunks, a sewing 
machine, a Victrola, a typewriter and a bicycle. It is astonishing how 
much material improvement is evidenced in these positions, as well as in the 
contrast in bodily development. 

The plantations’ success with Filipinos has increased greatly as they 
have understood the work better and the managers and supervisors here 
have understood the Filipino better, with the result that to-day they are 
very well esteemed by the sugar industry and their work performance 
under the guidance which we give them here is very creditable. 


After making an investigation of Filipino labor in Hawaii, Mr. 
Hugo Miller, of the Bureau of Education, was reported as follows 
in the Manila Daily Bulletin of August 27, 1913: 


The Hawaii Sugar Growers Association employs about 25,000 Japan- 
ese, about 8000 Filipino, and a few thousand laborers of other races and 
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nationalities, including Chinese, Negroes, Portuguese, and Porto Ricans. 
After years of experimenting, they have concluded that the Filipmo under 
proper treatment makes the most efficient laborer in the sugar fields and the 
association will hereafter make special efforts to substitute Filipinos for 
the laborers of other nationalities, as fast as the former can be recruited. 


APPENDIX XIX 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN GENERAL JOHN C. BATES, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, AND THE SULTAN OF SULU, TOGETHER 
WITH CERTAIN SULU CHIEFS, SIGNED AT JOLO, 
AUGUST 20, 1899 


Between Brig. Gen. John C. Bates, representing the United 
States, of the one part, and His Highness the Sultan of Jolo, the 
Dato Rajah Muda, the Dato Attik, the Dato Calbi, and the Dato 
Joakanain, of the other part, it being understood that this agree- 
ment will be in full force only when approved by the Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands and confirmed by the President of 
the United States, and will be subject to future modifications by 
the mutual consent of the parties in interest. 

Artic.E I. The sovereignty of the United States over the whole 
eee of Jolo and its dependencies is declared and acknow- 

edged. 

ArticLEe II. The United States flag will be used in the archi- 
pelago of Jolo and its dependencies on land and sea. 

ArtIcLE IIT. The rights and dignities of His Highness the Sultan 
and his datos shall be fully respected; the Moros shall not be inter- 
fered with on account of their religion; all their religious customs 
shall be respected; and no one shall be prosecuted on account of his 
religion. 

ArtiIcLE IV. While the United States may occupy and control 
such points in the archipelago of Jolo as public interests seem to 
demand, encroachment will not be made upon the lands immediately 
about the residence of His Highness the Sultan, unless military 
necessity requires such occupation in case of war with a foreign 
power; and where the property of individuals is taken due com- 
pensation will be made in each case. 

Any person can purchase land in the archipelago of Jolo and hold 
the same by obtaining the consent of the Sultan and coming to a 
satisfactory agreement with the owner of the land; and such pur- 
chase shall immediately be registered in the proper office of the 
United States Government. 

ARTICLE V. All trade in domestic products of the archipelago of 
Jolo, when carried on by the Sultan and his people with any part 
of the Philippine Islands and when conducted under the American 
flag, shall be free, unlimited, and undutiable. 

ArtIcLE VI. The Sultan of Jolo shall be allowed to communicate 
direct with the Governor General of the Philippine Islands in mak- 
ing complaint against the commanding officer of Jolo or against 
any naval commander. 

ArticLeE VII. The introduction of firearms and war material is 
forbidden except under specific authority of the Governor General 
of the Philippine Islands. 
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Articie VIII. Piracy must be suppressed, and the Sultan and 
his datos agree to heartily codperate with the United States author- 
ities to that end, and to make every possible effort to arrest and 
bring to justice all persons engaged in piracy. 

ArtTiIcLE IX. Where crimes and offenses are committed by 
Moros against Moros, the government of the Sultan will bring to 
trial and punishment the criminals and offenders, who will be de- 
livered to the government of the Sultan by the United States au- 
thorities if in their possession. In all other cases persons charged 
with crimes and offenses will be delivered to the United States au- 
thorities for trial and punishment. 

ArtTIcLE X. Anyslave in the archipelago of Jolo shall have the 
right to purchase freedom by paying to the master the usual 
market value. 

ArtTIcLE XI. In case of any trouble with subjects of the Sultan, 
the American authorities in the islands will be instructed to make 
careful investigation before resorting to harsh measures, as in most 
cases serious trouble can thus be avoided. 

ArticLE XII. At present, Americans or foreigners wishing to go 
into the country should state their wishes to the Moro authorities 
and ask for an escort but it is hoped that this will become unneces- 
sary as we know each other better. 

_ ArticLE XIII. The United States will give full protection to the 
Sultan and his subjects in case any foreign nation should attempt 
to impose upon them. 

ArticLE XIV. The United States will not sell the island of Jolo 
or any other island of the Jolo Archipelago to any foreign nation 
without the consent of the Sultan of Jolo. 

ArTICcLE XV. The United States Government will pay the fol- 
lowing monthly salaries: 


Mexican 

Dollars 
I Te es oo dhs cis cle v c'elein s ges od «onesie e neoie 250 
NE ATMS, so a we aca desc hese sloouviews seed. 75 
LS tS 60 
RMT ce od vc cle Gecedewcvaapundbalede 75 
MET TUCTELILUTE Pe 6 ee cee oheia es ticccare cee esc clamdcsledeldoecs 75 
IEEE re Pac cc nese cg cee ecccsdeeeeence 60 
SMNMIEEISTEETTISSIN Ser sy ee ies dacele el eenleedeas 60 
RE MMT SE a ks iin os a bene ee cea lbae eeetee 50 
Ee se Se ee eee olatacs 40 
INP ce) oe PAK ha to's aa os ok altho wna age © 15 


Signed in triplicate, in English and Sulu, at Jolo, this 20th day of 
August, A.D. 1899 (13th Arabuil Abil 1317). 


(Signed) J. C. Bats 
Brigadier General, United States Volunteers 
(Sed) Tue SULTAN OF JOLO 
(Sgd) Dato Rasan Mupa 
(Sed) Dato ATTIK 
(Sed) Dato CALBI 


(Sgd) Dato JOAKANAIN 
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MEMORANDUM AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
AND THE 
SULTAN OF SULU 


BEING THE COMPLETE RENUNCIATION BY THE LATTER OF HIS 
PRETENSIONS OF SOVEREIGNTY AND A DEFINITION OF HIS 
STATUS 


ZAMBOANGA, March 22, 1915 


Nore. — Prior to American occupation the Sultanate of Sulu had been 
for more than 400 years an independent sovereignty; during the latter por- 
tion of the Spanish régime the Sultanate had partially relinquished the 
exercise of that sovereignty as to foreign relations and to a lesser degree as 
concerned the port of Jolo and the four other points occupied by Spanish 
military garrisons; a temporal sovereignty, partial but nevertheless de 
facto, existed and was recognized by the Bates treaty in the term ‘the 
Government of the Sultan,’ to which the American authorities were by that 
agreement required to turn over for trial cases ‘where crimes and offenses 
are committed by Moros against Moros’ (Art. IX). 

The abrogation of the Bates treaty was premised upon other matters 
than the de jure sovereignty of the Sultan, who subsequently neither by 
conquest nor otherwise lost or relinquished his claims to sovereignty so far 
as concerned internal affairs of government of the Sulu Archipelago until 
he signed this agreement of March 22, 1915, at Zamboanga. 

Copy of the agreement of August 20, 1899, between Gen. John C. Bates, 
Bree States Army, and the Sultan of Sulu (the Bates treaty) also here- 
with. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
DEPARTMENT OF MINDANAO AND SULU, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


ZAMBOANGA, P.I., March 22, 1915 


MEMORANDUM 


The governor of the Department of Mindanao and Sulu, Frank 
W. Carpenter, duly authorized by His Excellency the Governor 
General, and the Sultan of Sulu, Hadji Mohammad Jamalul Kiram, 
together with other officers of the government, as well as various 
councilors of the Sultan, after due discussion of the declarations of 
the Governor General and president of the Philippine Commission, 
Luke E. Wright, and the said Sultan of Sulu, and their respective 
associates, in certain hearings held in Manila on July 19, 20, and 26, 
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1904, following the abrogation of the so-called Bates treaty by the 
President of the United States, March 21, 1904, reach the following 
mutual understanding of the result of said hearings: 

Whereas the Sultan of Sulu is the titular spiritual head of the 
Mohammedan Church in the Sulu Archipelago, with all the rights 
and privileges which under the Government of the United States of 
America may be exercised by such an ecclesiastical authority, and 
subject to the same limitations which apply to the supreme spiritual 
heads of all other religions existing in American territory. including 
the right to solicit and receive voluntary popular contributions for 
the support of the clergy, rites, and other necessary lawful expenses 
of an ecclesiastical character. 

The Sultan of Sulu, on his own account and in behalf of his ad- 
herents and people in the Sulu Archipelago and elsewhere within 
American territory, without any reservation or limitation whatso- 
ever, ratifies and confirms his recognition of the sovereignty of the 
United States of America, and the exercise by His Excellency the 
Governor General and the representatives of that Government in 
Mindanao and Sulu of all the attributes of sovereign government 
that are exercised elsewhere in American territory and dependencies, 
including the adjudication by government courts or its other duly 
authorized officers of all civil and criminal causes falling within the 
laws and orders of the Government. 

The Sultan of Sulu and his adherents and people of the Moham- 
medan faith shall have the same religious freedom had by the ad- 
herents of all other religious creeds, the practice of which is not in 
violation of the basic principles of the laws of the United States of 
America. 

In testimony of the above mutual understanding we, the under- 
signed, the governor of the Department of Mindanao and Sulu 
and the Sultan of Sulu, do hereby affix our signature in permanent 
record thereof. 


(Signed) Haps1 MonaMMaAD JAMALUL KIRAM 
Sultan of Sulu 
(Signed) FRANK W. CARPENTER 
Department Governor 
Witnesses to above: 
(Signed) Dato RasAMUDA 
(Signed) Peter E. Travus 
Colonel, United States Army 
District Chief, Philippine Constabulary 
(Signed) Hans Butu ! 
Special Assistant to the 
Provincial Governor of Sulu 
(Signed) Dato MoHAMMAD 
(Signed) Istpro VAMENTA 
Department Secretary 
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(Signed) 
(Signed) 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 
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ABDULLAH AWANG 
Secretary to Sultan 


Ponciano REYES 
Department Attorney 


Haps1 MOHAMMAD 


Guy N. Rourer 
Governor Province of Sulu 


PANGLIMA TAHIL 


H. Guiamu Rasvu 
Aid-de-camp of the Department Governor 


[Here follows the vernacular version, which was signed by the 


same parties.] 
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PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA FROM THE PEOPLE OF THE SULU 
ARCHIPELAGO! 


PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS, the territory now inhabited by the Sulu people was 
never under the control of Spain, or a part of its dominion, and 
only upon the advent of the American Army in Sulu did the people 
of Sulu recognize any sovereignty, — that of the United States of 
America, and, 

WHEREAS, the government of the Sulu people under the Ameri- 
can Government, as administered by General Leonard Wood and 
Major Hugh L. Scott, and other American military governors fol- 
lowing them was a just government, and, 

WHEREAS, the Filipino people in the northern provinces of the 
Philippine Islands has no right to force their government upon the 
inhabitants of these parts, inhabited from time immemorial by our 
own people, and to include our territory in theirs, and, 

WHEREAS, it would be an act of great injustice to cast our people 
aside, turn our country over to the Filipino people in the North to 
be governed by them, without our consent, and thrust upon us a 
government not of our own people, nor by our own people, nor for 
our own people, and therefore, 

We, THe Prorie oF THE SuLU ARCHIPELAGO, recognizing our 
right to petition the great and good Government of the United 
States of America, and in order to form a more perfect understand- 
ing between the President of the United States of America, and the 
Congress of the United States of America, and ourselves, to estab- 
lish justice in our courts, insure our own domestic tranquillity, 
promote our general welfare, and redress the wrongs and outrages 
already committed on our people by the present government, do 
hereby make this our petition to the President of the United States 
of America, thru his Honorable Commission, General Leonard 
Wood, and the Honorable W. Cameron Forbes, to wit: 

Artic I. Whether or not independence is granted by Congress 
of the United States of America to the northern provinces of the 
Philippines, it is the desire of the people of Sulu that the Sulu 
Archipelago be made permanent American territory of the United 
States of America, and for the following reasons: 

1. The people of the Sulu Archipelago are loyal to the American 


1Jn printing this petition no correction has been made of typographical or other mistakes found in 
the original document. 
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Government, and have been greatly benefited by said government, 
and desire to remain under said government. 

2. The people of Sulu well realize that if independence is granted 
to the Philippine Islands, and the Sulu Islands are included, the 
taxes which would necessarily have to be levied upon the people 
would be too burdensome to endure without open revolt. That 
where we are paying one peso tax now, we would then be called upon 
to pay more than ten pesos in taxes. 

3. The Philippine Legislature has failed to legislate any laws for 
the benefit of the Moro people. The Special Form of Government 
which was inaugurated by General Wood, when Governor of the 
Moro Province, and which was very beneficial to us, has already 
been set aside by the past administration. 

The Philippine Legislature has failed to work for the benefit of 
our people. They have failed to recognize our religion. They have 
failed to pass any laws recognizing our marriages, celebrated by our 
Mohammedan priests, and according to the present laws in force 
in the Philippine Islands, and also the decisions of its Courts, our 
wives are concubines, and our children illegitimate. The Philippine 
Government can not protect our religious customs, nor our mar- 
riages, as they have no laws to guide them in these questions. 

4. The Philippine Legislature has failed to appropriate sufficient 
money for the maintenance and construction of roads, the preserva- 
tion of our health, and the maintenance of schools, altho draining 
our treasury of the taxes paid by our people, and appropriating 
the money for their own purposes in the northern provinces. 

5. The Philippine Government has placed their Constabulary 
among us to preserve law and order. In this connection, they have 
utterly failed, year after year. While stationed among our people 
the Constabulary has committed many outrages upon our people, 
such as the following: 

[The petition goes on to cite a number of instances of alleged 
abuses on the part of the Constabulary, and then continues:] 

The Constabulary patrols harass the people, loot, steal property 
from our houses, and take our produce, ete., without our consent; 
promiscuously search our houses without warrant, molest our 
women, and graft from our people. The officials quite frequently 
force the people to make gifts to them, such as good ponies, cattle, 
barongs, etc. They maltreat Moro prisoners, while Filipino prison- 
ers receive the best of treatment and attention, and are never sent 
out to work under guard. 

Practically all the trouble and dissension for the past few years in 
Sulu has been caused by the Filipino Constabulary. 

6. The Philippine Government has failed to give us justice in 
their courts, some instances of which we here mention, as follows: 

In Criminal Case No. 2671, before Filipino Justice of the Peace 
of Jolo, the deputy clerk of court of First Instance, at Jolo, a Fili- 
pine civil service employee, a municipal councillor of Jolo, also a 
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Filipino, and other Filipinos were fined by the Justice of the Peace 
only #15.00 for gambling. This notwithstanding the fact that he 
had instructions from the Judge of the Court of First Instance, and 
the Governor of the Province of Sulu to impose jail sentences on 
those found guilty of gambling. 

A week later two poor, ignorant Moros from Lu-uk, far from Jolo 
and civilization plead guilty to playing a centavo game of ligud. 
They were fined fifty pesos each. The Filipinos in the first case 
were playing monte, which in itself is a prohibited game of chance 
under the laws of the Philippines. 

Sometime after this nine Moros were fined by a Constabulary 
Officer, acting in the capacity as auxiliary justice of the peace at a 
remote place from Jolo, one hundred pesos each for violation of the 
municipal district ordinance punishing gambling. Under direc- 
tions from the Provincial Commander, also a Filipino officer, these 
same Moros were again prosecuted under the general statute for 
gambling, and in the Court of First Instance upon pleading guilty 
were each given five days’ imprisonment and a fine of five pesos, 
and had to pay the costs as well. This was in criminal case No. 
1963 in the Court of First Instance. 

There never has been a Filipino prosecuted under both laws by 
any Filipino justice of the peace or prosecuting officer, altho many 
have been prosecuted under the ordinance. The Moros for small 
games have been fined generally from thirty to one hundred pesos 
and imprisonment ranging to several months, and we can not 
understand this discrimination, or why we should be tried twice 
for one offence, especially when the Filipinos are not so treated. No 
Filipino has received a large fine or such imprisonment from these 
courts here in Sulu, except in one case in the Court of First In- 
stance. 

[Here follow a number of specific cases, each given its court 
number, in which it is claimed justice was not done or that dis- 
crimination in favor of Filipinos was shown. Some complaints 
specify inefficiency and incompetence of officials. | 

Constabulary officers, acting as deputy governors, station com- 
manders, and auxiliary justices of the peace ex officio have held our 
people in confinement for periods of time without any formal com- 
plaint and without a trial or hearing. In this triple capacity these 
officials do with our people as they see fit. 

The Provincial Commander, also acting as Auxiliary Justice of 
the Peace Ex Officio at Asturias Barracks, and as deputy governor, 
as well, has repeatedly held our people in confinement at the guard 
house for periods of time without any formal complaint, trial or 
hearing. 

Thru their soldiers these officials arrest us, without warrants, pre- 
pare their own complaints, after examining the witnesses from the 
prosecution, and in most cases sign the complaint themselves. On 
trial of the case, of course, we are convicted, and are then in many 
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cases denied the right of appeal, especially in remote places in Jolo, 
Siasi and Bongao, where he can not obtain legal advice, or any one 
to prepare our appeal and bond. 

Now there are prisoners being held in confinement without com- 
plaint or hearing by Constabulary officers at Camp Romandier, 
Camp Andres, Camp Indanan, at Taglibi, at Asturias Barracks, 
(Guard House), on the Island of Jolo. The Siasi jail is full of prison- 
ers awaiting preliminary hearing, most without any complaint yet 
presented to the Courts. In the Auxiliary Justice of the Peace 
Court Ex Officio at Jolo, there are two Moros who have been in 
confinement about two months without a hearing, and they are 
confined in the Provincial Jail. 

The Auxiliary Justice of the Peace Ex Officio has not been to 
Siasi to try cases since March 4, 1921, and therefore, all prisoners 
confined since then are necessarily without any formal complaint 
being presented to the Court, and held now by the deputy governor 
there, a Constabulary official. 

ArtIcLE II. We, the people of Sulu ask that law and order be 
maintained by American troops, as they have in the past treated us 
justly, they do not steal our property, and they do not mix nor 
meddle with our women. 

Articte III. We, the people of Sulu guarantee that we our- 
selves will maintain law and order in the event our territory is made 
a part of the American nation. We feel well assured that the 
American Government at Washington will provide special laws for 
our people, protecting our religion and our customs, and that under 
the protecting arm of America we will have just courts, wherein we 
will receive justice. 


JoLo, PROVINCE OF Suv, P.I., June 9, 1921. 


1. Member Philippine Legis- 
lature from Sulu. Ex-Third 
Member, Sulu. Interpreter, 
Governors, Sulu. Merchant. 


a ES TE 


2. Member Philippine Bar. Ex- 
soldier. Resident Sulu 16 years. 
Practicing attorney in Sulu over 10 
years. 


8. Ex-soldier. Resident Mindanao- 
Sulu twenty-two years. Merchant. 


4. Resident Sulu off and on forty 
years. Interpreter Mailitary-Gov- 
ernors, Sulu. Merchant. 


5. Captain ‘Avarua,’ touching all 
ports Southern Mindanao and Sulu 
Islands. 


Se Woodside. 
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6. Ex-Philippine Senator from Min- 
‘danao and Sulu; Prime Minister to 
Sultans of Sulu, always faithful and 
loyal to American Government. 


7. Long known for his fidelity 
and loyalty to the American 
Government. Has risk his 
life for American Government 
many times. 


American Military Government for many 
years. A man strong in his convictions. 
Loyal. 


10. A pearl merchant. One of the young 
generation. Loyal to American Govern- 


11. A property owner. Loyal to 
American Government, and who 
has considerable influence among 


12. President of Lu-uk. A 
rich and powerful chief. 
A more loyal Moro can 
not be found. Headman 
of his country since Amer- 
ican Occupation. 


13. Ex-Governor of Sulu, 
who has only retired from 
same. Married to eld- 
est daughter of Charles 
Schuck, and will make 
Sulu is permanent home. 
Has thousands of friends 
among the Sulu people, 
who are united in his 
again being Governor of 


Sulu. 


14. Interpreter to Civil Governor 
Rogers. A trusted and faithful em- 
ployee. 
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15. A powerful Moro chief. Now 
Special Agent in Sulu. Is brave, 
: eal and faithful. Has went with 
/ American troops on numerous 0c- 
- casions as guide and interpreter. 


16. A powerful datu of South Ubian 
Island. Has always been with the 
American Government. 


17. Also a most powerful chief in South Ubian. 
Under American government was Headman 
there. 


18. A powerful chief of the Island of 
Tandubas. A leader among his people. 
Loyal. 


19. A rich and powerful Moro of 
South Ubian. 


20. (Panglima Mangoona) A very brave 
man. One who has a large following. An 
ex-sergeant in the early days of Philip- 
pine Constabulary in Sulu. A man who 
has arrested outlaws single-handed and 
turned them over to former Governors. 
Treated properly a powerful friend, if 
wronged a dangerous enemy. 


21. Municipal President of Pansul, 
Jolo Island. A rich and powerful 
leader among his people. Half bro- 
ther to Julius Schuck. A man whose 
loyalty to the American Government 
has never been questioned. 


22. Former interpreter to Gen- 
eral Pershing, Governors Reed 
and Gordon. Valuable in secret 
service work. A faithful servant 
of the Military Government in 
Sulu. ; 


” 
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23. President of Talipao Dis- 
trict. A leader among his peo- 
ple, who has rendered valuable 
services to the American Gov- 
; ernment in Sulu. 


24. A strong Moro chief 
of Lugus Island, Siasi. 
This man has done good 
work in his district. 


: chief of Sibutu. Next to Panglima 
"--  Bandahalla the most respected 
- ~~ government chief. Has always 
"been loyal. Municipal President 
of District of Sibutu. 


a ca cs 


7 Board of Sulu. Son of Datu Joakanain, 
deceased. Nephew of Datu Kalbi, de- 
ceased. Has considerable imfiuence 


among his people, former followers of 
his father and uncle. 


27. A chief of Siasi District at Pan- 
(| dami. 


power over Lu-uk where he lives at Kulai 
7 Kulai. Has always been loyal to American 
= Government. Headman and President of 
Panamao Municipal District. 
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29. A very loyal and likeable man, 
with a lot of good common sense, who 
can be depended upon to help the Gov- 
ernment always. 


30. A young son of Datu Joaka- 
nain, brother of Datu Tahil. 


31. A priest of Tawi Tawi district. 
Has considerable influence among his 
people. 


32. Also a priest of Tawi Tawi dis- 
trict, who has helped the government 
on many occasions. 


33. A chief of Lati. This man helped 
‘Governor Reed, and afterwards Gen- 
eral Pershing in the Bagsak Fight, giv- 
ing valuable information to the Amer- 
ican Army. 


84. A chief of Parang, 
who has always been 
loyal to the American 
Government. 


35. A Moro with con- 
siderable influence in 
Parang district. 
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40. An influential man 
in South Ubian. 


ra 
} 


EE eee ee |), el 


41. An influential 
Emam of South Ubian. 
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42. Consejal of 
the Municipal 
District of Lati. 


43. Influential 
man of Talipao 
District, in Lu- 
mapid. 


44. Vice Presi- 
dent of the Mu- 
nicipal District of 
Pata. 


45. President of 
the Municipal 
District of Pata. 


46. Consejal of Mu- 
nicipal District of Ta- 
lipao in Pata Island. 


Of good family. 
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48. Presidente and Headman. Powerful. 
_ Moro. 


49. Powerful chief, 


51. Son Datu Kalbi. 


Chiefs and Prominent Moros of 
Lati and Patekul Districts. 


52. Son Datu Joak- 


anain. 


53. Chief of Patekul. 
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54. Powerful man. 


55. Influential man. 


56. Influen- 
tial man. 


Chiefs and Prominent Moros of 


Lati and Patekul Districts. 
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EXAMPLES OF TYPICAL FILIPINO NEWSPAPER ABUSE 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The following extract is taken from an editorial in El Ideal, 
January 28, 1911: 


... Lhe American administration has been a great failure up to now. It 
is just to state that useful things have been accomplished in compensation 
for the sacrifices and good will of the people but at the bottom all the work 
accomplished hitherto is not in consonance with the promises of America 
to grant the country independence. Thoughtlessness, which seems to be 
the characteristic of the régime, race prejudice, the bad faith of some, 
hatred for the ideals of the country and the lack of sincerity, have deter- 
mined the existence of the malaise today felt in the country. 

The Filipinos are not responsible for this situation. They protest now 
and have always protested because their dignity and sentiments have 
been wounded, because they have seen their hopes mocked, their rights 
trampled upon, and their most holy ideals ridiculed. The Americans have 
killed the faith and confidence of the Filipino people in the American 
government. 


A noteworthy example of the determined effort at times of the 
leading Filipino newspapers to credit even notorious criminals with 
patriotic motives in their armed resistance to the government oc- 
curred in the case of the Moro pirate Jikiri, who with his band of 
criminals committed depredations indiscriminately throughout 
the islands south of Mindanao. Following the announcement in 
Manila of the extermination of Jikiri and his band, the newspaper, 
El Renacimiento, published an article in the course of which oc- 
curred the following: 


The American government found in the rebel Jikiri an obstacle in its 
effort to take possession of the Sulu archipelago and Jikiri had to be 
eliminated. The same old story! Nothing more nor less than all conquerors 
have done in all time. You were a criminal, Jikiri, for having done all these 
things without anyone bidding you to do them. But your greatest crime 
was the numerical inferiority of your band. ... You died well, Jikiri. This 
apotheosis of your career as an outlaw is a new lesson. Rest in peace, Jikiri. 
Your race is praying. (El Renacimiento as quoted in the Manila Tvmes, 
July 8, 1909.) 


The two following quotations illustrate the attitude taken by 
the Filipino newspapers whenever charges were brought against 
American officials. 

El Plaridel, in a preposterous editorial in its issue of February 
14, 1912, said: 


To judge from the rottenness which is being discovered from day to day 
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in the public administration of the country, those who have lived under the 
past domination believe that the anomalies now are much greater than 
formerly and that the government under the auspices of democratic prin- 
ciples is now more autocratic than the former criticized ones. 


And La Vanguardia, of April 27, 1912, published the following: 


We have already reached such an extreme with respect to the services 
connected with public necessities that the residents of this capital, judging 
any protest against maladministration, against the disastrous and unfortu- 
nate action of the Municipal Board, to be entirely useless, have ended by 
adopting that attitude of indifference and passivity before the most serious 
menaces, even before the imminent peril of great injury. 

It is true. Protests, complaints, demands, all that which constitutes the 
means of expression of the aspirations and desires of the people, are pre- 
sented when there is a responsible organism with a true consciousness of its 
duty which can heed the prime and vital necessities of the inhabitants. 
But when complaints are lost in space, when public opinion shouts uselessly 
and its clamor is extinguished in the desert, why protest? 

The present crisis is only one more shameful page in the history of the 
stupendous errors and blunders committed by the persons who have in 
their hands the reins of local administration. 


The anniversary of the American occupation of Manila called 
forth an editorial in La Vanguardia, August 13, 1912, containing 
the following passage: 


There are not a few who have considered that date the anniversary of 
tyranny and bad faith which entered the waters of Manila in disguise under 
the fascinating ensign of liberty and redemption, waved in all winds as a 
high human duty inherited from the noble founders of the great republic. 


A typical theme for abuse was the ‘extravagance’ of the govern- 
ment and the ‘misery’ of the people. El Ideal on March 28, 1911, 
complained as follows: 


The money of the people is spent prodigally on undertakings of very 
doubtful utility and to surround high officials with all kinds of prerogatives 
which are not in consonance with the misery of the country. In the mean- 
while, it seems to be unknown that the money which is expended for those 
superfluous expenses would be enough to mitigate the great misery of the 
country and to aid private initiative in the very difficult and arduous task 
of raising the Philippines from their present prostration. That is the way 
things go. The government of the Philippines is a magnificent example of 
splendidness and merry-making. The governed people who support it are 
poor, wanting resources and almost abandoned by the government to their 
own efforts. And then they say they are efficiently fashioning our material 
prosperity. 

If the half of what is expended for luxuries by the government were em- 
ployed to encourage and aid agriculture the situation of the country would 
be different. 

But our government has another theory: luxury first, and necessities 
afterward. Its whole preoccupation is to equip the governmental machine 
splendidly. | 
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EXCERPTS FROM PRESIDENT TAFT’S ADDRESS BEFORE 
THE OHIO SOCIETY, JANUARY 29, 1913 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President and my Brethren of Ohio: 
We are here to-night to celebrate the birthday of McKinley.... 


McKinley’s administration covers the turning from the nine- 
teenth into the twentieth century. It covers the period when our 
country changed from a great successful agricultural and in- 
dustrial republic into one upon which has been thrust the position 
and responsibilities of a great world power. You need not look 
further than the tabular statement of the revenues and expenditures 
from the year 1890 to the year 1910, when you will see the enormous 
expansion which came upon us with the Spanish war in 1898, 1899, 
1900 and 1901, and within ten years we had become a billion-dollar 
country. From an army of 25,000 men with no coast defenses, we 
had gone to a permanent army of nearly 100,000, with coast de- 
fenses everywhere along our ocean border. From a very modest 
navy that had been startled into a construction that finally led us 
to the second place among naval powers, in a moment of reaction 
we have fallen back to the fourth or fifth place. This change, I hope, 
may be temporary. But the figure which rises in the world as the 
personality to typify this change into a nation of world influence is 
William McKinley. 

The Spanish war and the responsibilities which followed it de- 
veloped in him a breadth of view, an administrative ability and a 
poise of judgment that entitled him to stand among the great men 
of the world: and while we who knew him valued him in our hearts 
chiefly because of the affection we bore him that reflected the sweet- 
ness of his nature and was a response to his most exceptional lov- 
able qualities, his figure in history will be that of the pilot of the 
nation who guided our ship of state from a limited influence some- 
what insular and contracted, out onto the broad bosom of the ocean 
of international power and responsibility. 

This change was not of McKinley’s initiation or seeking. He was 
forced into the Spanish war. He would have avoided it had he been 
able, but when he saw it to be inevitable he took control and guided 
the movement with marked success, and imparted to the force with 
which we expanded our power and our territory the spirit of benevo- 
lence and the promotion of Christian civilization. 

History has no record of any more unselfish expenditure of life 
and treasure than that of the United States in the Cuban war. 
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History has no record of any more disinterested, unselfish and 
benevolent spirit than that which has characterized the treatment 
by the United States of the Philippines and Porto Rico, and in all of 
these, though McKinley fell by the assassin’s bullet in September, 
1901, and though many difficult problems growing out of this expan- 
sion have had to be solved since his death, the whole course of the 
government has been affected by the benignity of his original pur- 
pose and by the loving care that he manifested for all the wards of 
the nation in the expansion of the nation’s power and responsibili- 
ties during his guidance of the country’s course. 

The attitude which he occupied, and into which he led his party 
and his country, was the object for years of the bitterest political 
attack both before and after his lamented death. This fierce ques- 
tioning of his motives and those who followed him, this heated de- 
nunciation of the selfish spirit of exploitation, which was supposed 
to be the underlying purpose, had the effect of keeping the dominant 
party and those who controlled its course anxious to show in every- 
thing that was done the spirit which actuated McKinley in the ini- 
tiation of the policy, and have brought about the result that one of 
the prize pages in the history of the United States is that which 
covers the treatment of Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines in the 
fourteen years since they came under our influence and control. 

And now, after three administrations and more have passed after 
the policy of dealing with Porto Rico and the Philippines had be- 
come more or less fixed by the success that has attended it in this 
preceding decade, and after two successive presidential campaigns 
which, in the silence with which the issue has been treated, seemed 
to show a general acquiescence in our successful treatment of our 
Spanish dependencies, the country has changed from a Republican 
toa Democratic administration, and we are met by a recrudescence 
of opposition to our Philippine policy and a threat to turn back the 
hands of time, to reverse the verdict of a decade, and though in 
sight of promised success, to give up all that which has been achieved 
and to initiate a new experiment, which can only result in confusion 
and humiliation and defeat; can only involve us in embarrassing in- 
ternational obligations, and, after it shall have failed, ean bring us 
again with diminished prestige to readopt the policy which it is now 
proposed for us to abandon. 

We Republicans were soundly beaten in the last presidential elec- 
tion, and a proper sense of humility would prevent any attempt on 
our part, however deep our convictions, to reargue the issues of the 
campaign in which we suffered such a reverse . 

But such a rule of propriety ought not to silence those of us who 
feel most deeply in respect of our Philippine policy when its merits 
or demerits cannot be said to have played any part whatever in 

making up the popular conclusions expressed in the late election. 

I think those who are familiar with what occupies the public mind 
and with political issues that are really alive among the people will 
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agree with me that for the last two presidential terms the people in 
general have regarded the Philippine questions as largely academic 
and have treated the national policy in regard to the islands as fixed 
and determined by its success. Therefore those of us who by reason 
of our information and experience believe that a reversal of that pol- 
icy now will lead to national humiliation and a train of embarrass- 
ments and failures, should not remain with our mouths closed, but 
have aright to appeal to those who are coming into power in the next 
administration — the executive and the legislators — to inform 
themselves well before they depart from a course which has been 
up to this time attended with the utmost benefit to the people of the 
Philippine Islands and in respect to which the future offers every 
augury of success. 

Nothing in the course taken in the islands has been dictated by 
other than a wish to promote the happiness of the Philippine people. 
It is true that for nearly a decade we denied to them the benefit of 
our markets. That was not because we did not wish well to the 
Philippines, but it was because a part of our people thought that it 
would mean an increased sacrifice by the people of the United 
States for the benefit of the Philippine people.! Finally justice in 
this regard was done and we have seen the growth of trade between 
the United States and the Philippines, and the growth of the trade 
in the Philippines at large to justify in the strongest way the grant- 
ing of free trade between the two countries. 

The average annual imports into the Philippine Islands from all 
countries from 1890 to 1894 was P 16,000,000 [$8,000,000], and in 
the same time the imports from the United States averaged about 
$500,000. The total annual imports from all countries into the 
islands have increased to more than $50,000,000, while the imports 
into the Philippines from the United States have increased from 
$500,000 to $24,000,000. 4 


Some criticism has been made of the character of the government 
in the Philippines as being tyrannical, and as also having been 
wasteful. I speak with very considerable knowledge of the govern- 
ment for the first half of the last decade, because I was in the islands, 
and with a good deal of information about the government since 
that time because I have been more or less responsible for it, and I 
affirm that there has been no such instance of success in colonial 
government in the history of world’s colonies as the administration 
of the Philippine Islands. There has been no colony in which the 
welfare of the people of the colony has been the sole guide in its 
management, and in which there has been such an ambitious pro- 
gram for the education of the people and the fitting of them for 
self-government. 

It is the first Oriental colony in which a popular national assembly 


_ 1 President Taft did not mention that one reason for the United States’ failure to open her markets 
to the Filipinos may have been the clause of the Treaty of Paris with Spain guaranteeing for ten years 
to Spain the same trade privileges with the Philippine Islands enjoyed by the United States. 
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was established, and in which the people to-day exercised a very 
substantial control of governmental affairs. 

A history of the financial management of the islands will show 
that it has been more economically run, that its income has been 
increased in proportion more substantially by a safe and business- 
like custody of its funds than any other, against a great many years 
of successive crop failures, with a disease that carried off three- 
fourths of the draft cattle of the islands, with cholera, plague and 
black smallpox showing their ugly heads wherever energy and ac- 
tivity in the enforcement of the health laws were abated, the 
people of the Philippines are in a condition of greater prosperity, 
higher intelligence and greater happiness than ever in their his- 
tory, and if this sensible method of treating the problem can only 
be continued for one or two generations, the result will commend 
itself to the whole civilized world. 

But for the stirring up of the political ambitions of the educated 
leaders among the Philippine people, and the holding out to the 
people of false hopes of comfort and happiness to proceed from 
absolute independence, the condition of the islands would be one of 
ever-progressing betterment and improvement, and that is what has 
happened in the islands in the last ten years. 

But now, with the threat of a change of condition, and with a 
stirring up of unhealthy and unnecessary political excitement, there 
is danger that this progress will be hindered and that the attention 
which the people have been giving to successful agricultural pur- 
suits will now be diverted to a dream of change which cannot but 
interfere with the proper growth in the islands of industry, edu- 
cation and a properly graduated training in the experience of self- 
government. 

Is it possible that a great party like the Democratic Party, now 
become responsible for the administration of this country, is going 
to reverse a policy that has vindicated itself so completely in ten 
years, for mere purposes of conformity to cobwebbed planks in for- 
gotten platforms upon the most prejudiced information? Will they 
not, before they take an irretrievable step, take some measures to 
secure reliable information as to the conditions which prevail in the 
islands and as to the effect upon those conditions which the new 
policy is likely to have? 

No plea of consistency will justify such drastic action now that 
the experience of more than a decade has relegated the question as a 
campaign issue to the limbo of free silver, or the narrow doctrine of 
state’s rights. 

The Democratic Party exposes itself to no attack if it pursues the 
policy of proved success in the Philippines, because the Republicans 
cannot criticise their opponents for recognizing what has proven to 
be good in the party’s past, and the number of those who continue 
to give out their lucubrations as anti-imperialists is hardly greater 
than those who will attend the next inaugural ball. 
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The new legislation is proposed in response to no popular demand, 
but it is fraught with the direst difficulty and burden to any party 
that assumes responsibility for its enactment. 

If you would have witnesses, and feel that the officials who have 
represented the government in the islands are prejudiced, or that 
the American business men who are interested in the Philippine 
trade have selfish motives for maintaining the present status, call 
upon those who are now in the islands working for the benefit of the 
people, looking after their spiritual welfare and seeking their better 
and higher education. Ask the missionaries of the churches; sum- 
mon those who are giving up their lives to help in the tropics in 
teaching religion and virtue to the 8,000,000 of people of the archi- 
pelago, and you will receive a response that has no sectarian note in 
it. You will find that whether they be Protestant or Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists or Baptists, the one uni- 
versal expression of all who have had that intimate experience with 
the people of the islands that missionaries must have is that the 
Filipino people are not yet ready for self-government, that the 
present government of the islands is doing all that could possibly 
be done to help them along the road toward self-government, and 
that there could be no influence more destructive and more discour- 
aging to the march of Christian progress among the people whose 
guardianship Providence has thrust upon us than the enactment of 
the measure which is now pending in the House of Representatives 
for a change in the Philippine government. 
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EXCERPTS FROM EX-PRESIDENT TAFT’S ADDRESS 
BEFORE THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, NOVEMBER 19, 1913 


SUMMARIZING SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF THE TAFT REGIME AND SETTING FORTH 
HIS VIEWS AS TO THE READINESS OF THE 
FILIPINOS FOR INDEPENDENCE 


For nearly four years, from September, 1900, until February, 
1904, I had much direct personal responsibility for the course taken 
by the United States in the Philippines, and except for a short in- 
terval of nine months after that, until I left office March 4, 1913, _ 
the government of the islands was under my control either as 
Secretary of War or as President. It is now a full thirteen years 
since I began to study the problems, to help in formulating and 
carrying out our policies. The pleasure has been given to me, than 
which there is no greater in life, of watching the development of 
plans made more than a decade ago for the improvement and pro- 
gress of a people, and of seeing the fruition of many hopes then 
formed, and the vindication of forecasts then made. 

I shall not to-night consume any time in discussing the merits of 
our going into the Philippines. I pass over the issues which were 
hotly discussed in the campaign of 1900, and in which the motives 
of those who were responsible for our policy in the Philippines were 
aspersed with much vituperation and partisan heat. We have a 
concrete problem as to the welfare of a people before us, in respect 
to which we have actually assumed responsibility and only par- 
tially discharged it. To use Mr. Cleveland’s phrase in another rela- 
tion, ‘It is a condition that confronts us and not a theory.’ We are 
dealing with the Philippines now and not with them as they were in 
1898 or 1900. The expense of the Philippines, in so far as they may 
affect our present policy, is their expense now and in the future, and 
not what the expense was when we were suppressing a rebellion and 
giving the islands peace. Yet we cannot escape retrospect for cer- 
tain purposes. We must, in order to explain the present conditions, 
and to show what beneficent changes have taken place, try to give 
some idea of the state of the islands and of their people when the 
Wats ee Eaten its Bor here: 


The Christian Filipinos, oa see 6,800, 000, are the 
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only Christian people in the Orient. They were converted 350 years 
ago. They were treated as children, and have, the large body of 
them, been in Christian tutelage ever since. Their religion and 
their government were almost the same.... 

. The exclusion of natives from the priesthood, except in in- 
ferior places — a radical departure from the usual policy of the 
Roman Church, due to Spanish influence and control — created 
among the Filipinos a racial sense of injustice and tyranny, while 
the circulation of liberal political views through greater contact 
with the world gave rise to agitation and unrest among the educated 
Filipinos who had great influence with their ignorant fellow-country- 
men. The spread of liberal political literature and small outbreaks 
aroused the suspicion and fear of the government of the islands, 
which did not hesitate to use the Spanish parish priests as police 
agencies for detecting sedition and bringing the suspected partici- 
pants to summary punishment by imprisonment, exile or death. 
Rizal, the greatest Filipino, a physician, a novelist and a poet, be- 
cause of his struggle for a betterment of conditions under Spanish 
rule, was unjustly convicted and shot, as guilty of treason, and his 
chief accusers were said to be the friars. This added greatly to the 
Bou arty of the friars and the bitterness of feeling against them. 


The fund paid under the treaty of Biac-na-bato was not dissi- 
pated in riotous living, and a substantial part of it was kept and 
was ultimately used in the promotion of a second insurrection, at 
the time when the islands lay under our control of Dewey’s guns. 
This insurrection was begun to help us land our forces and take pos- 
session, but with the ultimate purpose on the part of Aguinaldo and 
those who took part of ultimately establishing an independent 
government. This brings us to the time when the United States 
Bok over ae ese in 1898. Why were Bis to then? 


The census of 1903 showed that ne 20 per cent of the rae 
tion over ten years old could read and write in any language, as 
compared with 90 per cent in the United States.! Of this 20 per 
cent, less than 10 per cent could read and write Spanish. As I have 
already said, one confined to a knowledge of a Philippine dialect is 
much out of touch with civilization or its progress. In only three of 
the dialects are any newspapers printed, and these are most limited 
in circulation. Of males over 10 years, not 30 per cent can read and 
write in any language, while among females of the same age only 11 
per cent can do this. Only 60,000 males over 10 years had superior, 
1.e., a good common school education in a population of 6,800,000, 
which is 9/10 of 1 per cent of the population, or 2.4 per cent of all 
males over 10 years; while only 18,000 females over 10 years of age 


1It is to be noted that this figure of 20 per cent refers to those with ability to read and write, whereas 
the literacy figure of 44.2 per cent given in Chapter X, I, 416, refers to those with ability only to read. 
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have such an education, or 7/10 of 1 per cent of the number of 
females of that age. 

Another guide to the intelligence of the Christian Filipino people, 
we have in the result of the electors. Under the present law, there 
are four classes of electors; first class, those who had held municipal 
office under the Spaniards, a recognized class among the people; 
second, those who own $250 worth of property of land or person- 
alty; third, those who pay $15 of taxes of ali kinds to the municipal- 
ity, province and central governments; fourth, those who speak 
English or Spanish. Under this law the National Assembly elec- 
tions, held by law in districts that embrace the entire territory of 
the Christian Philippines, brought out for registration, in the elec- 
tion of 1912, in which partisan feeling was high, 3.5 per cent of the 
census population. Ninety-six per cent of the registered electors 
voted. Of those who voted, those who could not read were noted. 
The literate voters were 1.47 per cent of the population. 

A tribal relation of subordination, which had been more or less 
controlled or used politically in the Spanish days, still manifests it- 
self in the form of caciqueism, so-called, which, being literally trans- 
lated, is local bossism. This was a social feature of their civilization 
and creates a relation of complete dependence upon, and subservi- 
ency to, the cacique by those who lived in his neighborhood, so that 
his personal control was most absolute, making it possible for him 
if he was so minded, to use them in the guerrilla warfare, between 
1898 and 1902... 

Now Iam far from saying that these things indicate an inability 
on the part of the Christian Filipinos to receive education and to be 
made capable of self-government ultimately. The eagerness with 
which they have availed themselves of the educational facilities for 
their children that the government of the United States in the 
islands has afforded to them, is the great and hopeful symptom of a 
capacity for improvement among them, and is the strong ground for 
our faith in the success of our great experiment. But it is necessary, 
before deciding what we are to do in the future, and how soon our 
responsibility with respect to that people shall cease, that we should 
know and realize how difficult the problem before us is, and become 
convinced that time and long-continued effort are of the essence of 
its successful solution. | 

The educated Filipinos, as you can see from the statistics I have 
given you, are a very small part of the people. Many of them have 
Chinese or Spanish blood. Indeed, the wealthy and prominent are 
almost all of the half blood, and they have attractive personalities. 
They are of graceful speech, artistic temperament, generous and 
most hospitable, quick to act, loving beauty of form and beauty of 
color, brave, warlike, facile of speech, emotional, poetic and ora- 
torical. 

They take easily to intrigue and love politics. The influence of 
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Spanish authority, to which they have been trained for 300 years, 
makes those who are wealthy and educated, unsympathetic with 
the true democracy, loving to be regarded as part of an aristocracy 
and entirely lacking in a real appreciation of the advantage of main- 
taining for all the individual rights secured under our institutions of 
civil liberty. Their praise of liberty and freedom is largely a lip 
service, except in so far as it is to be interpreted as the expression of 
a desire that the control of the Philippines be transferred from the 
Government and the people of the United States to an oligarchy of 
the educated and wealthy in the Philippines. 

My conviction as to the undemocratic attitude of the well-to-do 
Filipinos does not rest alone on general knowledge of their views. 
There is record evidence of it in the official report of the petition for 
immediate independence which, at the instance of Fiske Warren, 
the anti-imperialist of Boston, a committee of prominent and edu- 
cated Filipinos were permitted to present to the Congressmen and 
Senators who visited the islands in 1905. There was not only a writ- 
ten petition, but there were many speeches in all of which the point 
made was that the Filipinos were ready for self-government because 
there was a small educated governing class and a large mass of ig- 
norant people who had shown that they would obey. I quote a part 
from their petition: 

It is an irrefutable fact that the Filipino people are governable. The 
period of Spanish domination and the present American sovereignty bear 
out this assertion. The political condition of a country principally depends 
upon the theory of governableness of its people. The more governable the 
popular masses are the better the political condition of the country... . 

If the masses of the people are governable, a part must necessarily be 
denominated the directing class, for as in the march of progress, moral or 
material, nations do not advance at the same rate, some going forward 
whilst others fall behind, so it is with the inhabitants of a country, as ob- 
servation will prove. 

If the Philippine Archipelago has a governable popular mass called upon 
to obey and a directing class charged with the duty of governing, it is in 
condition to govern itself. These factors, not counting incidental ones, 
are the only two by which to determine the political capacity of a country; 
an entity that knows how to govern, the directing class, and an entity 
that knows how to obey, the popular masses. 


This is of a piece with a petition presented to me by a committee 
of what has now become the Independista party when I was Gover- 
nor, in which the argument in favor of immediate independence and 
the fitness of the people for self-government, was that a count of 
the educated people in the islands showed that they were twice as 
numerous as the offices to be filled in the central, provincial and 
municipal government, and they, therefore, afforded two shifts to 
fill them, so that when one set became unsatisfactory, the other 
might take its place. 


One important difficulty with the reasoning of the petitioners is in 
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the premise that the small educated class knows how to govern. 
They need quite as much training in popular government in order 
to exercise power moderately, justly, wisely and effectively as the 
common people need of education to make them realize what their 
rights are under a popular government. 

The great body of the adult Filipinos to-day, steeped in ignorance, 
do not know their own rights under the government under which 
they are now living. The supreme difficulty of maintaining a govern- 
ment of free civil institutions there is in giving the uneducated and 
the poor an understanding of what their rights are. They do not 
know enough to vindicate those rights by the methods secured to 
them now, of appeal to the courts and to the constituted police au- 
thorities. 

That is the reason why slavery and peonage continue to exist as a 
social feature in many parts of the Philippines. The actual slavery 
is generally confined to the purchase, by Christian Filipinos, of the 
youthful members of the non-Christian tribes that live near the 
Christian Filipinos in the rural parts of the islands. The purchase 
is often peaceable commercial transaction with the parents of the 
children sold, and sometimes with the forcible captors, members of 
a hostile tribe. The Christian Filipinos, who buy and keep the 
slaves, reconcile their views to the practice by the thought that in 
this way they are bringing them into Christianity. 

Out and out slavery is not sufficiently general to make it at all the 
same evil as the more elusive and less easily discoverable institution 
of peonage, which prevails quite largely in the islands, and which it 
is very hard to stamp out, because of the difficulty of discovering its 
existence in a society in which there is much of patriarchal life, in 
which the obligation of a continuing hospitality to all relatives and 
connections is very strong, and in which secrecy as a protection 
against governmental interference for any purpose is an instinct. It 
is the result of a pledge of a debtor and his family to his creditor for 
an indebtedness that is never paid but always increases. It is not a 
cruel condition, but it is a most depressing hindrance to the creation 
of an independent and intelligent citizenship among these people. 
It lends support to the system of aristocracy, or oligarchy that the 
leading advocates of independence in their hearts would welcome. 

The attitude of this class is shown by the repeated refusal of the 
present National Assembly of the Philippines to put into force the 
declaration in the fundamental statute of the Philippines, passed by 
the Congress of the United States, forbidding slavery in the islands. 
The utterly ridiculous reason given by the Filipinos for not passing 
such laws is that to pass them would be a confession that slavery 
existed in the Philippines and they would not put such a stain upon 
their own people by enacting such legislation. Just now, with the 
change of administration, and with the hope of obtaining more con- 
cessions of power, the National Assembly has yielded and passed 
such a law.... 
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We are not the guardians of the small portions of the educated 
and the wealthy in the Philippines. We are guardians, especially of 
the poor, the ignorant and the weak, and we can not discharge our 
duty as such guardians, unless we remain there long enough to give 
to the poor, the weak and the humble a consciousness of their rights 
and a certainty that they will be preserved under any government 
to which we may transfer sovereign power. It is altogether irrele- 
vant to the question of our responsibility in this regard to point out 
that under the influence of this oligarchy and this caciqueism, the 
poor and the ignorant and the humble are opposed to our continu- 
ance in the islands. To these people the educated politicians now 
seeking control, speak in their own language, and mislead them by 
false representations of the motives and action of our government. 
By the ties of race, they exert a selfish and unhealthful influence 
over them. It is the inability of the common people to understand 
what is their own interest, that justifies our remaining there, and to 
say that they. would prefer the independence of the islands under 
the present conditions is only to demonstrate their lack of capacity 
to receive it. So much for the condition of the people, for whose 
good we went into the Philippines. By going in and doing the good 
we have done, we are pledged to stay there until that good shall be- 
come not only substantial but permanent. 


In the matter of agriculture the islands are as rich as any tropical 
country in the world. But agriculture has not been carried on with 
any degree of effectiveness. Although the opportunity of the culti- 
vation of rice is as good as anywhere in the world, and it forms the 
chief staple of the food of the people, much of it has to be imported, 
because it is easier for the people to raise hemp and sugar and copra 
or dried coconut and buy the rice from other countries, than to 
raise it as it can be raised, of fine quality and great abundance. Of 
course the Filipinos are a tropical people and are naturally not as 
active or as persistent in labor as the people of a temperate zone, 
but they form a great contrast to the Javanese, who, in the island of 
Java, which is not as large as Cuba, raise rice and sugar enough to 
support 30,000,000 people, while the Filipinos have to import food- 
stuffs for the maintenance of 8,000,000 with a territory quite as rich 
and five times as large. The Filipino people are fine artificers. They 
are adepts with their hands. They readily understand machinery. 
They are good wood carvers, and there is not any reason why they 
should not become good farmers, and doubtless under the influence 
of vocational schools and of a greater intelligence and of increased 
desire for better material living, such as our policies will develop, 
agriculture, the chief pursuit of the Filipino people, will become 
a more efficient and provide a great deal better condition of 

iving. 


... When we came into the islands a commission of peace and 
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civil government, we were placed in the fortunate contrast of offer- 
ing something different for the Filipino people from that which they 
had received from the army. This enabled us to induce the Filipino 
people to believe in our friendly purposes, to accept our assurances 
of good purposes for them, and ultimately, after the defeat of Mr. 
Bryan, in 1900, to induce thosé who were still in arms, to surrender 
their arms and come in and bring about a state of comparative 
tranquillity that made the establishment of law and order much 
more easy. 

Mr. Root, who more than any other one man initiated our Philip- 
pine policy, and is responsible for its success from the standpoint of 
statesmanship and far-sightedness, drafted the instructions which 
President McKinley issued to Mr. Root as Secretary of War to 
guide our course of government in the Philippines. That letter has 
had a conspicuous place in the history of our relations to the Philip- 
pines, and a Congressional indorsement, given to but few documents 
in the whole history of our country. It secured to the Philippine 
people all the guaranties of our Bill of Rights except trial by jury 
and the right to bear arms. It was issued by President McKinley as 
commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy in the exercise of a power 
which Congress was glad to leave to him without intervention for 
four years. He had thus the absolute control of what should be 
done in the way of establishing government in the Philippine 
Islands, and this letter to Mr. Root was the fundamental law of 
a civil government established under military authority. Subse- 
quently, in 1902, when Congress assumed responsibility, it formally 
adopted and expressly ratified this letter of instructions, and de- 
clared that it, as supplemented by the remaining provisions of the 
statute, should be the Constitution of the Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and the charter of the liberties of the Filipino people. 
It ratified everything that had been done under President McKin- 
ley’s direction, and thus took over the government that had been 
shaped according to the necessities of existing conditions as they 
changed and made it into a symmetrical whole. The course pur- 
sued was the sensible course of fitting the government to the actual 
needs of the people by actual trial and amendment from time to 
time, until like a garment made by a tailor it fitted well and suitably 
the requirements of the body which it covered, and whose welfare it 
was intended to promote. 

Now what have we done in the Philippines under this govern- 
ment and with the authority which Congress and the people of the 
United States either gave or ratified for this purpose? In the first 
place, we have established what is absolutely essential in the 
islands, and what they never had before in any such degree in the 
palmiest of the Spanish days — we have given them peace. 

In order to do so, we have maintained, since the insurrection 
against our authority entirely ceased, in 1902, a military force in the 
islands of perhaps 12,000 to 15,000 American troops of the regular 
army. This force constitutes a background of authority. ... 
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The Philippine Islands have been kept peaceful by a constabulary 
organized soon after the Philippine Commission went to the islands, 
aided very infrequently by a body known as Philippine Scouts, of 
4000 men and a part of the United States military establishment. 
The constabulary ...is one of the most effective bodies for police 
and peace purposes that I know of anywhere in the world. Their 
principal officers are United States army officers, in part also Ameri- 
cans, who had voluntary army service, and in part Filipinos. 

The enlisted men are all Filipinos. At first, for some years, they 
were quite unpopular in the Philippine Islands. Now they have 
manifested such a fine spirit and have aided the people so much in 
the suppression of ladronism, in helping them during their cholera 
trials, in their sufferings from typhoons and earthquakes and from 
other visitations of nature, that the people have come to depend on 
them and to regard them as their friends and indispensable to their 
comfort; and it has become entirely possible to go from one part of 
the Christian Filipino territory to another unaccompanied and en- 
tirely free from any danger from assault or robbery, a condition 
which, of course, conduces to prosperity, to the promotion of agri- 
culture, and to the happiness of the people. 

Next, as to education. We determined that English was the 
language that the people ought to be taught. When we consulted 
them they preferred English. That was the general popular impres- 
sion at the time. At times a demagogic agitation of the intriguing 
politicians of the Philippine people has been used, but without suc- 
cess, to prejudice the people against English, and to bring about the 
teaching of the barbarous dialects to the narrowing effect of which 
the people had been condemned for so many centuries. But English 
is the business language of the Orient; it is the language of free in- 
stitutions. .. . It was the language of the government that had put 
its arm under the Filipino and was helping him on to better things, 
and we conceived that that was the language which we ought to 
give them the benefit of knowing and using as a medium of com- 
munication among themselves. I have already alluded to the en- 
thusiasm with which the taos, so-called, that is the men close to the 
soil, welcomed the opportunity for primary English education of 
their children. 


... We derive for the civil Government of the Philippines not one 
dollar from the United States. It is all raised by taxation in the 
Philippines. The maintenance of peace and the education of the 
people go hand in hand. We spend a little more on one than we do 
on the other. We spend a good deal more on both than the Spanish 
Government did, but as the Spanish Government neither main- 
tained peace nor educated the people, the explanation is easy. 

We have given the Filipinos in so far as they are able and intelli- 
gent enough to avail themselves of it, a system of courts and admin- 
istration of justice that will compare favorably with that of any 
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country. ... The civil code derived from the Roman law, trans- 
ferred from Spain to the Philippines, which defines the rights of 
persons, is a good code, and we did not disturb it. The eode of eivil 
procedure was one which kept litigants with its technicalities paw- 
ing in the vestibule of justice forever, and we gave them a new one 
to render justice speedy and cheap. The criminal procedure was not 
in accordance with our constitution or our ideas of the preservation 
of the rights of those accused, and it was changed, A law of evidence 
was introduced, but we did not think, and I do not think now that 
the Filipino people are ready for a jury system. Their eases of fact 
are tried by a court with assessors called in to assist the judge, and 
then the whole record goes to the Supreme Court of seven judges 
where the issues of fact are retried. On the whole, the system en- 
ables the people of the Philippine Islands to secure a speedy and ef- 
fective settlement of litigation and offers to the humblest and poor- 
est individual in the Philippines a complete opportunity to vindi- 
cate all his personal rights of liberty and property as contemplated 
by the constitution of the United States, if only he knows enough to 
know what his rights are and is not prevented from asserting them 
by the social oppression of ecaciqueism or peonage. Of course as edu- 
cation proceeds, as more of the people become literate and are able 
to learn from sehools, newspapers and books what their rights are, 
the more satisfactory will the administration of justice in the Islands 
become. 

Our experience in the Philippines with reference to the efficieney 
of Kilipinos for government service is that they can be made to do 
good work when they are under control of a competent American, 
but up to this time, with a few notable exceptions, they have not 
the initiative or the sense of responsibility, or the energy sufficient 
to carry on work as chiefs of bureaus, or to enforee discipline in a 
moderate and useful way. The policy of the Commission has been 
to extend as rapidly as possible, consistent with good government, 
the opportunities to the Filipinos to enter the government service 
and to be promoted therein. We have a Civil Service law there that 
is far more radical and thorough than the Civil Service law of the 
United States. a 

... Of course, it is necessary to pay Americans more than Fili- 
pinos. The cost of living for the Americans in the islands is twice 
the cost of living of the Filipinos. This is due to racial differences 
and to the ability of the Kilipinos to buy things and secure labor at 
a less price. [t is one of those inequalities that are inherent in the 
nature of the work we are doing. A 

[ do not hesitate to say that the character of the American civil 
servants and their effectiveness for the work they have to do in the 
islands, when Governor-General Forbes left the islands, was at the 
highest point, It had been the result of twelve years of training 
and growth, Every member of the service had an intense interest 
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the success of the government and in the showing that could be 
made of efficiency and economy in the reports of the various de- 
partments and of the Commission to this country. They have al- 
ways felt that they were on trial, and while in early days we had 
some bitter experiences, they were lessons which pointed out wise 
paths. 

There is a persistent misstatement that the Philippines are a 
great expense to the United States. The only expense they consti- 
tute for the United States is the expense of maintaining the regular 
United States forces in the islands. That includes maintenance of 
4000 Philippine Scouts and the extra cost of supporting 12,000 
troops, which have to be transported every two years forward and 
back from the Philippines to the United States, and such additional 
cost of living for them in the islands as there may be. It means 
about $250 a man extra, and this with the cost of the Philippine 
Scouts perhaps the sum of $6,000,000 a year. Beyond this there is 
no expense to the United States. Every other expenditure is paid 
for out of the treasury of the islands, raised by taxation and from 
other sources. .. . The per capita taxation is far less than in other 
Oriental colonies. | 


We had to buy the friars’ lands. We had to do it in order to pre- 
vent insurrection by the 60,000 tenants of the friars, which would 
have followed if we restored the friars to possession, as they were 
entitled to be restored, because they were the lawful owners of 
the land. We found that if the Government would buy the land, 
the tenants would acquiesce as tenants. The friars gave up their 
claim to past rents that covered a decade. We paid a large price for 
the lands because we were paying for a political object. We were 
not making a land speculation. They cost us nearly $7,000,000, 
and we paid for them in bonds at 4 per cent, realizing from their 
sale the premium to which I have referred. We have now sold about 
half of the lands, and half remains with us, but it is perfectly evident 
that we are going to pay off with the sales from the lands the obliga- 
tions that the Islands have assumed. There has thus been eliminated 
an open sore in the social and political body of the islands which 
would have involved them in constant pain and most injurious dis- 
turbances of law and order. 


... lf we are to be criticised at all for what has been done in the 
islands down to 1913, it is that we went a little too rapidly in extend- 
ing the political power of the native Filipinos, but we were anxious 
to give them as much power as could be trusted to them as a means 
of educating them to the responsibility of a self-governing people. 

... The Philippines have been visited in recent times by many 
students of government, and their verdict has generally been one of 
highest praise for the work that has been done during the past de- 
cade. As I was there, not quite four years, and only had personally 
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to do with the initiation of the government, J think I can speak 
without a lack of modesty and say that the colonial work of the 
American Government in the Philippines is quite as remarkable as 
that of Lord Cromer in Egypt, when the conditions under which 
we were working were considered and when the opposition which 
we had at home from a great political party is given its due effect. 

... For us to leave the islands and to guarantee to the nations of ' 
the world, in exchange for the treaties of neutrality with respect to 
the islands, that law and order will be preserved and that there will 
be no civil commotion in which law and order cannot be maintained, 
would be an evidence of lack of sanity that I cannot think the 
American people would ever display. If they should, it would not be 
a year before we would have to go back into the islands in order to 
maintain the peace that we had guaranteed to the world. As one 
prominent Filipino expressed it to me, ‘ Your vessels carrying away 
your government would hardly get through the passage between 
Mariveles and Corregidor, in sight of Manila, but the throat cutting 
would begin.’ 


The present declaration of the [Wilson] Administration that they 
are looking forward to ultimate independence has been accepted by 
the politicians of the Philippine Islands as a great boon, although, 
Mr. McKinley, Mr. Roosevelt, and I promised it from the first and 
have always promised it; but we were a little more definite in saying 
that we did not think it was coming for a generation and probably 
not for more than that time. The present Administration clearly 
fixes no time, but their attitude heretofore has been such that the 
mere declaration of their intention to furnish ultimate independ- 
ence is accepted by the Filipino people as a promise of early inde- 
pendence. Under these conditions when the Filipino people find 
that they are no nearer independence under Democratic adminis- 
tration than they were under Republican administration, they will 
think themselves deceived and this may lead to some agitation and 


some disturbance which will have to be put down with a strong 
hand. 


[As to the Jones bill then before Congress, not the bill as ulti- 
mately passed] the author of that bill, Mr. Jones, has been per- 
meated with a hatred for the Republican Philippine policy that 
blinds him to every fact that comes to his notice in the official statis- 
tics and even in the testimony of his own Democratic colleagues, 
and that makes him seize upon the utterly false and prejudiced 
accounts of matters in the Islands given to him by discharged offi- 
cials and employees whose separation from the service was neces- 
sary for the good of the islands. He has allowed himself to fall into 
the most ludicrous and shocking inaccuracies of statement that are 
only to be explained by an obsession that has deprived him of any 
intelligent use of his faculties in the examination of records avail- 
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able to him and the weighing of evidence that is at his hand. He 
has allowed the intriguing of the politicians of the Philippines who 
have sought to exercise influence in Washington completely to 
hoodwink him as to the circumstances in the Islands and brought 
him to the advocacy of a bill which would be absurd in its operation 
and which would destroy the benefit of everything that has been 
done in the Islands up to this time. 


The universal testimony will bear out the statement that in the 
thirteen years of government under Mr. McKinley, Mr. Roosevelt 
and myself, partisan considerations were given no weight in ap- 
pointments or policy. Judges and all other American officials were 
selected indifferently from Republicans and Democrats, and it will 
be a serious impairment of efficiency in government if any depart- , 
ure from this course is taken. 
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COMMENTS, FAVORABLE AND OTHERWISE, OF OBSERVERS 
ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS DURING THE TAFT REGIME 


Visitors to the Philippine Islands from the United States and 
other countries, Oriental and Occidental, found much to praise and 
the Manila papers continually published their comments. For 
example, the Manila Times of May 23, 1912, quoted Mr. H. 
Staples Potter, of Boston, who said to a representative of the 
Times: . 


Before coming to the Philippines I was an active member of the anti- 
imperialist group of Boston which stands for immediate Philippine inde- 
pendence, but since I have had an opportunity to see things for myself I 
must say that the anti-imperialists have lost an active advocate. 


The same paper on April 21, 1913, reported that Professor Paul 
Monroe, of Columbia University, had said of the educational side of 
American work in the Islands that the accomplishment of the pre- 
ceding eight or ten years was greater than could be shown in the 
history of any other country. 

Professor J. N. Martin, formerly of the University of Michigan, 
during a visit to the Islands, wrote to the Cablenews-American, 
February 3, 1912, as follows: 


Since I came to the Philippines my amazement has daily increased at the 
enormous results the Americans have accomplished, mentally, morally, 
physically, and scientifically in the Philippine Islands. Were I ignorant of 
the date of American occupation and judge from results apparent to any 
intelligent person who travels and observes and investigates with eyes and 
brain, I would say the results show fifty years of hard and painstaking work. 
And yet practically all of these transitions have come in the last decade. I 
never exaggerate. All can be verified by any intelligent, unbiased person 
sa will come here, travel, observe, and study conditions honestly as I am 

oing. 


Mr. Edward A. Filene, a prominent merchant of Boston, after 
visiting the Islands wrote in The Outlook, January 9, 1909: ‘The re- 
sults of the pat ten years justify the conclusion that our policy is a 
wise one, and challenge us to still nobler efforts in the future.’ 

Dr. Aletta Jacobs, a noted champion of women’s suffrage in her 
native country of Holland, visited the Islands in 1912. In an inter- 
i given before leaving she said to a representative of the Manila 

umes: 


I have visited your hospitals and your other institutions and am person- 
ally of the opinion that you are governing excellently well. Perhaps a little 
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too much freedom and exercise of the power of government is given the 
natives but time will tell if it is justified or not. They themselves will be the 
ones to decide if it has been well to give all those thingstothem. We donot 
do it in Java, Sumatra and the other colonies of my country. Each village, 
to be sure, runs itself and has its own say in its municipal affairs, but there 
is always a Dutchman who is the head of all and the final arbiter. We think 
it is best to do things that way. 


The journal of the Governor-General in 1911 carried the follow- 
ing entry: 

Consul General and Mrs. Dubois of Singapore came and spent three days 
this week, and I enjoyed having him very much, a very superior sort of 
man who makes a good speech and was most enthusiastic. He told me he 
had come here much prejudiced against the American administration of the 


Islands, and he tells me he is an entire convert. (Journal, tv, 307, March 
25, 1911.) 


The Cablenews-American, March 27, 1912, quoted the following 
comment made by Mr. Ralph Breckenridge, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Bar Association, on his trip around 
the world: 


The most interesting governmental proposition is the marvelous achieve- 
ment of the United States in the Philippines. The conditions which Ad- 
miral Dewey andthe army following him found there are familiar to all; but 
the Manila of to-day is two hundred years ahead of the Manila of a decade 
ago. 

A visitor from Shanghai, Mr. Brooke, of the law firm of Brooke & 
Andrews, found Manila, in the words of the Cablenews of May 29, 
1907, ‘the most up to date and modern, city in the Orient.’ 

A Japanese ship owner, Mr. M. Shiraishi, vice-president of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, was quoted in the Manila Times of February 
25, 1911, as follows: 


Manila has a great future before it and the whole Orient is watching with 
interest the metamorphosis of the dirty, ill-smelling city of twelve years 
ago in the modern, bustling city beautiful that you have here now in em- 
bryo and will have in full maturity within a few short years. 


Mr. Alphonse Greilsammer, head of the firm of Greilsammer 
Brothers, Manila jewelers, returning to the city after many years’ 
absence, remarked to a representative of the Cablenews-American, 
December 15, 1911: 


It is ten years since I left Manila and I can only say that I am simply 
astounded by the changes that have occurred in this city. It is marvelous. 
The place is alive now; there is immense activity and the spirit manifested 
on all sides is typically American. I am surprised and delighted at every- 
thing I see. 


An Australian newspaper, the Daily Mail of Brisbane, in 1907 
spoke of the United States as having lifted ‘a nation out of semi- 
barbarity’ and placed ‘its feet on a road where it may walk to a goal 
of self-government.’ On the other hand, in that same year, at the 
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time of the opening of the Philippine Assembly, a British political 
writer, Mr. Sidney Brooks, criticized most unfavorably the Ameri- 
can administration of the Islands. The Manila Times of December 
16, 1907, quoted him as follows: 


After nine years of American rule a congeries of peoples, many of whom 
live in trees, the bulk of whom are still in the tribal stage of civilization, and 
all of whom have been ruled for the past four hundred years or so under 
Spanish tutelage, are adjudged fit to undertake the full responsibilities of 
democracy.... 


Even though the cost of the Army and police falls on the American 
Treasury, the system of government established in the Philippines remains 
one of the most expensive in the world, the natives paying nearly half the 
total value of their exports for the privilege of being ruled under the Stars 
and Stripes.... 

Quixotic in its idealism, selfish and even monopolistic whenever material 
interests are at stake, ultra-visionary at one point, ultra-bureaucratic at 
another, unpractical and unsympathetic at all, American rule in the Philip- 
pines has indeed been a strange affair. So far as it has gone, the first at- 
tempt ever made to ‘hustle’ and Americanize looks like breaking down. 


In commenting editorially October 21, 1907, on Governor-Gen- 
eral Smith’s message to the First Philippine Legislature, in which he 
recorded the American achievements of nine years in the Islands, 
the Manila Times said: 


The impression which a reading of the message conveys, is one of stu- 
pendous and magnificent achievement. Compressed within almost a quin- 
quennium, a mere breath in the span of a people’s life, is the establishment 
of a new government which has within it all the elements of stability. It is 
something more than a mere change of sovereignty — it is a revolution in 
the form of government and in almost every branch of administration. 
We find a new system of taxation, a new system of currency, an almost en- 
tirely new system of laws including code and procedure, a new system of 
education, and with them the introduction of those great constitutional 
principles which distinguish the republic from the monarchy. 

Even to us who have been living in the midst of this great work it may 
be said the chronicle of what has been done comes with something of the 
force of a startling revelation. The colossal edifice of our insular govern- 
ment has been raised so quietly that few have realized what was actually 
being wrought. In some cases over attention to the flaws has blinded ap- 
preciation of the substantial progress being made, so that contemplation of 
the structure as a whole brings surprise and admiration. 


A Filipino tribute to American administration was voiced in a 
speech by Resident Commissioner Manuel L. Quezon in the House 
of Representatives, May 14, 1910. He said: 


...1 am glad to be able to affirm, first of all, that simultaneously with 
the American occupation, there has been established a more liberal govern- 
ment and, from that day, the Filipinos have enjoyed more personal and 
political liberty than they ever did under the Spanish Crown. These facts 
are freely acknowledged throughout the length and breadth of the islands, 
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and my countrymen wish me most cordially to assure the House and, 
through it, the people of the United States, that they are grateful, pro- 
foundly grateful, for all the benefits that your Government has conferred 
upon them. 


General Henry C. Corbin, who had served in the Philippine 
Islands as commanding general of the American forces there, in an 
article in the National Tribune, Washington, D.C., October 8, 1908, 
said in part: 


. The Philippine Islands seem to offer the one instance in which effort 
is being made, with the aid of all the acquired knowledge of advanced civ- 
ilization, to assist a primitive people in learning the task of conducting a 
Government for themselves. 


. I doubt if any country in the world has progressed so rapidly in 
material improvements as the Philippine Islands under the conspicuous 
leadership and masterful guidance of William Howard Taft, who, with 
superb courage, deep knowledge and effective tact, was ever in the lead, ‘a 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night,’ leading a benighted people into 
the higher spheres of human activity. 


In an editorial entitled ‘If Rizal Could Come Back,’ the Manila 
Times of December: 28, 1912, commented: 


_ If Rizal could come back he would find in reality and in practice a score 

of things that he never dreamed of. Rizal’s hopes for the future are prob- 
ably best expressed in his Philippines a Century Hence. There you find 
him arguing for a free press. Here he would find a free press because it 
stands'at the foundations of American government and was brought here 
not as a concession, not as a check to temper unjust government but as 
something that is inseparable from Americanism wherever it exists. He 
sounds a warning against the taxation of the Philippines by the sovereign 
power; here he would find America giving and not receiving. He urges 
Spain to grant the commoner rights that the people merit; he would find 
that the commoner rights have been freely extended here since the incep- 
tion of American occupation. America approached the Philippines with 
fixed concepts that deal with the individual and collective rights of men 
and gave of them freely. Freedom of religion, speech and press came with 
Americanism and with them went immediate participation in all forms of 
government, a great system of free public schools, a fair judiciary and a 
legal system more in keeping with modern thought, and a financial system 
that accounts to the people for the taxes that they pay. Americans are 
frequently charged with a purpose and a desire to hold and retain the 
Filipino people in subjection that is tantamount to enslavement but Rizal 
would have known that it never was the custom to educate slaves nor to 
give them free speech and a free press. He would have known that Ameri- 
cans fought a great war that men might be free. 


Again, on January 21, 1913, the Times said editorially: 


If a man were asked to put into one word the effect of the American oc- 
cupation of the islands, he would be hard put to it to find a better than 
stimulation. Commerce and industry, trades and professions, education, 
sanitation, and all else essential to the welfare and progress of the body 
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politic have been excited to growth and upward movement. Now, it seems, 
we are to enter on a period of specialized attention to the needs of agricul- 
ture. Governor-General Forbes finds that the time for such government 
endeavor is ripe. Steady and far-sighted application to the improvement of 
means of communication has achieved so much, that the deliberate and 
organized stimulation of the methods and conditions of agriculture m the 
islands is to be undertaken. 


A tribute to the service of Americans in the Islands and an ar- 
raignment of uninformed critics of their work appeared in the 
Iloilo Enterprise of June 7, 1911: 


It is only when such a tragedy as that which recently occurred in Antique, 
calls for special report and investigation that we learn something of the 
everyday life of the men who are engaged im carrying out the plans for 
public betterment in the various departments of the government; of the 
vicissitudes, the hardships and dangers which they are accepting cheerfully, 
day by day, as part of the week's work. 

Kenneth F. Anderson, an insular teacher in the province of Antique, is 
drowned while attempting to cross a mountain torrent, his body is swept to 
the river’s mouth and devoured by sharks. So runs the simple report of his 
supervising superior, Mr. Alton Hall, embodied in which we note that “his 
horse was tired from the long trip of thirty-five miles.” 

This was no test ride over picked roads, with a stout charger and m good 
company, but a lonely ride, one of many, over broken trails with the pro- 
visions for his evening meal im his saddlepockets, to be prepared possibly by 
himself, when he arrives at his destination, tired and hungry. 

It is a simple narrative to read, yet between the lines it tells a story of 
faithfulness to duty and unselfish living that surpasses the fiction of the 
magazines. 

We make bold to say that these are the achievements that will constitute 
the abiding glory of the occupation of these islands. Whether it be a Forbes 
or a Worcester penetrating the fastmesses of the Bontoc country at risk of 
life and limb, to learn at first hand the needs of the people, or the hardy 
pioneer of the Davao region, or the modest teacher wherever he may be, on 
their deeds will rest the true estimate which posterity will make of our 
work in these islands. And yet, ye Gods! back m the homeland men who 
have never known greater hardship than a tram car ride from Boston to 
Back Bay, or greater danger than a campaigning trip through Kansas, are 
engaged in the detestable occupation of blackening the honor and Integrity 
of a body of government officials who. from highest to humblest, are. as a 
whole, as clean a body of men as ever were brought together; hearkening to 
the vilifcations of disgruntled and untruthful politicians, and unwilling to 
do justice to the great accomplishments of the past decade. They cannot 
appreciate the splendid epic that the men and women of their own flesh 
and blood have now in the making out here. Some day a Kiping will nse 
to tell these stones of self-denial and devotion toe duty. Some day the hon- 
est historian will tell the truth, and when that comes there are men. now 
prominent, who will bear the stigma of having made a burden, not too light 
at best, many times heavier by misguided and ignorant interference im the 
great problem of civilization. 
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The following quotation is an excerpt from a lecture entitled ‘The 
Place of the United States in Constitutional Development,’ de- 
livered in 1907 at Columbia University by Woodrow Wilson, 
President of Princeton University, in which he touched upon the 
relations between the United States and the Philippine Islands: 


“Peoples which are not yet highly developed, self-conscious 
communities can be constitutionally governed, as England was 
before she got her full character and knowledge of herself, under 
monarchs who ruled by their own will, checked but not governed 
by her parliament; but only communities can govern themselves 
and dispense with every form of absolute authority. There is pro- 
found truth in Sir Henry Maine’s remark that the men who colo- 
nized America and made its governments, to the admiration of the 
world, could never have thus masterfully taken charge of their own 
affairs and combined stability with liberty in the process of absolute 
self-government if they had not sprung of a race habituated to sub- 
mit to law and authority, if their fathers had not been the subject 
of kings, if the stock of which they came had not served the long 
apprenticeship of political childhood during which law was law 
without choice of their own. Self-government is not a mere form of 
institutions, to be had when desired, if only proper pains be taken. 
It is a form of character. It follows upon the long discipline which 
gives a people self-possession, self-mastery, the habit of order and 
peace and common counsel, and a reverence for law which will not 
fail when they themselves become the makers of law: the steadiness 
and self-control of political maturity. And these things cannot be 
had without long discipline. | 

“The distinction is of vital concern to us in respect of practical 
choices of policy which we must make, and make very soon. We 
have dependencies to deal with and must deal with them in the 
true spirit of our own institutions. We can give the Filipinos con- 
stitutional government, a government which they may count upon 
to be just, a government based upon some clear and equitable 
understanding, intended for their good and not for our aggrandize- 
ment; but we must ourselves for the present supply that govern- 
ment. It would, it is true, be an unprecedented operation, reversing 
the process of Runnymede, but America has before this shown the 
world enlightened processes of politics that were without precedent. 
It would have been within the choice of John to summon his barons 
to Runnymede and of his own initiative enter into a constitutional 
understanding with them; and it is within our choice to do a similar 
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thing, at once wise and generous, in the government of the Philip- 
pine Islands. But we cannot give them self-government. Self- 
government is not a thing that can be ‘given’ to any people, be- 
cause it is a form of character and not a form of constitution. No 
people can be ‘given’ the self-control of maturity. Only a long 
apprenticeship of obedience can secure them the precious posses- 
sion, a thing no more to be bought than given. ‘They cannot be 
presented with the character of a community, but it may confi- 
dently be hoped that they will become a community under the 
wholesome and salutary influences of just laws and a sympathetic 
administration; that they will after a while understand and master 
themselves, if in the meantime they are understood and served in 
good conscience by those set over them in authority. 

‘We of all people in the world should know these fundamental 
things and should act upon them, if only to illustrate the mastery 
in politics which belongs to us of hereditary right. To ignore them 
would be not only to fail and fail miserably, but to fail ridiculously 
and belie ourselves. Having ourselves gained self-government by a 
definite process which can have no substitute, let us put the people 
dependent upon us in the right way to gain it also.’ ! 

1 As reported in the Manila Times, November 12, 1912. 
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In a signed article in the New York Times of November 9, 1916, 
telling of the weakening of American prestige in the Islands follow- 
ing the inauguration of the Democratic régime, Robert Frothing- 
ham described the following significant incident: 


‘I spent nearly three months in the Philippines in 1913, and was 
in Manila at the time of the arrival of Governor-General Harrison 
in October of that year, and attended the banquet given in his 
honor at the Hotel de France the second evening thereafter... . 

‘Hardly twenty-four hours having elapsed since his disembarka- 
tion from the steamer, he ascended the platform before a mixed 
audience of over 500 Americans and Filipinos and, with his arm 
around the neck of Manuel Quezon, the Filipino Commissioner to 
the United States, ascribed to him full credit for his appointment 
by President Wilson to the office of Governor-General.’ 


APPENDIX XXVIII 
THE SWAN SONG 


From all o’er the country, from cities and farms, 

They came before fighting had ceased, 

A band of the best that America holds, 

Who’d heeded the call of the East. 

Can the work that they did be forgotten or scorned? 
Can it be well rewarded with pay? 

Did they stop when tired out and discouraged and sick? 
Never for once — not they. 


They taught Filipinos the right way to work, — 

And they taught as if teaching were fun; 

They taught them to spell and to build themselves roads, 
And the best way to handle a gun. 

Were their salaries so big that the task was worth while? 
Did they save a centavo of pay? 

Have the average men an account with the bank? 

Never a cent — not they. 


Ah, those were the days when the best men won, 

The survival of those that were fit — 

When the work to be done counted everything, 

And politics nary a bit. 

Did they get discouraged when things went wrong — 
And their work seemed never done? 

Did they throw up their jobs when the cholera raged? 
Be proud of them all — not one. 


But now they say that we all must go, 

They scorn all our hopes and fears; 

They’ve learned a lot more in a scant four months, 

Than we’ve learned in fifteen years. 

Do they know that great movements must always be slow, 
And that Rome wasn’t built in a day? 

Did they ask the advice of one man who knows? 

Never a bit — not they. 


And even those who are still on the list 

Can see that the end’s in sight; 

No matter if they have worked hard and long, 
With results that were always right. 
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Will our government take those who’ve done so well, 
As would other world-circling powers, 

And give them like jobs in another place? 

Not on your life — not ours. 


It’s ‘Your pay will stop at the end of the month, 

We find we don’t need you now; 

A Filipino can do your work, 

Since you’ve labored, and taught him how — 

And since your relief is already picked, 

You may as well leave to-day.’ 

Do they say ‘Many thanks’ or ‘Your work was good’? 
Never a word — not they. 


So we haven’t a job, and we haven’t a cent, 
And nobody cares a damn; 
But we’ve done our work and we’ve done it well, 
To the glory of Uncle Sam, 
And we've seen a lot, and we’ve lived a lot, 
In these islands over the sea — 
Would we change with our brothers grown rich at home? 
Praise be to God — not we.! 
1 From the Manila Daily Bulletin. 
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Professor Thomas Lindsey Blayney, of the William M. Rice 
Institute, Houston, Texas, after a visit to the Islands, wrote for the 
American Review of Reviews, January, 1916, an article entitled ‘Our 
Administration of the Philippine Islands.’ In correspondence with 
the editor of the magazine Dr. Blayney had remarked: 


I had: heard so many expressions of dissatisfaction from prominent 
Americans, both Democrats and Republicans, in various parts of the world, 
concerning the present policies of the administration at Manila that I de- 
termined to go to the Philippines and satisfy myself concerning the situa- 
tion there. 

I talked with business men, native and foreign, educators, clergymen, 
army and navy officers, editors, American and British, and many Filipinos 
of undoubted patriotism and intelligence, and I do not hesitate to assure 
you that the demoralizing tendency of the policies of the present American 
administration in the islands is deserving of the widest publicity. 

I am an admirer of President Wilson, and do not wish to be considered 
as making an attack upon his policies. I have no direct or indirect interest 
in the islands other than that of any American citizen who has left nothing 
undone in the brief time allotted to him to form an unprejudiced opinion, 
and who cherishes a sincere desire for the prosperity, happiness, and future 
independence of the islands, whether this be within or without the pale of 
the American commonwealth. 


Dr. Blayney described the situation as “bidding fair to become a 
national disgrace if we allow politics and sentiment to take the place 
of reason and justice.’ His article setting forth the situation said in 
part: 


+++ our own country may well be proud of the record made by its ad- 
ministrators in Havana, Porto Rico, Panama, and till recently in the Phil- 
ippines.... 


... There is no phenomenon of our national life more passing strange 
than that which inclines many of our good people to accept the statements 
of paid emissaries of the Filipino political junto, or of some of our new and 
inexperienced officials at Manila, rather than those of our fellow-country- 
men of long administrative experience in the islands. Especially is this re- 
markable in view of the fact that the statements of men of this last-named 
class could easily be either verified or disproven by appealing not only to 
the records, but also to residents of character. To accuse all former officers 
of administration of insincerity or narrow bias, and to disqualify the evi- 
dence of the best men of our own blood in the islands (whether clergymen, 
educators, jurists, or students of colonial policies) as being prompted by 
selfish motives, must of necessity be but a passing phase of party blindness 
and cannot continue as a fundamental defect in our national character. 


... With but one exception practically all Americans, Filipinos, and 
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Englishmen speak of a marked lessening of respect for Americans and 
things American. ... This was explained by the fact that the politicians 
and public have seen courageous administrators, men whom they at heart 
admired, but under whose efficient administration the ‘politicos’ had 
chafed and who therefore had been mercilessly attacked by them, replaced 
under the new administration by inexperiénced officials. And when they 
saw these new arrivals begin to curry favor with the politicians and to call 
themselves ‘friends of the Filipinos,’ they became bewildered. And this 
bewilderment gave way to a lessening of respect for Americans in general 
when it was seen that these inexperienced men of the ‘new régime,’ by the 
frequent use of this word ‘friend,’ attributed by implication the contrary 
to the long list of the best administrative officers the American Government 
in the past had been able to send to them, and whom it seemed now the 
fashion to consider as little better than ‘carpet-baggers.’? And when they 
found some of the most important of these new ‘friends’ at times deficient 
in statesman-like judgment and poise and not too careful in their utter- 
ances of the dignity of their positions, there could not but result an inevit- 
able slump in their esteem for Americans in general... . The writer concurs 
in believing that the early actions and pronunciamentos of some of our high 
officials of the new administration cannot be lived down. He regrets also to 
have to add that the personality and qualifications of two of the important 
American officials of the new administration are of such an order that he 
has never seen their names mentioned without a general smile of commiser- 
ation being called forth. 


. .. [tis the opinion of all Americans and foreigners that the inviolability 
of the civil service must be re-established by Governor-General Harrison or 
by his successor if the good name of our governmental methods is not to be 
irrevocably compromised... . 


It is a striking fact that among the many Americans and Britons whom 
the writer met in India, China, and Japan, and who were more or less 
familiar with the situation from personal observation, there was not one 
who did not feel that the almost nervous eagerness of the administration at 
Manila to conciliate the politicians, even at the cost of some dignity, and 
the excessive zeal shown in changing and ‘Filipinizing’ the service, had 
proven a grave error of judgment of more than local importance. That it 
was destined to render the work of the white man in the uplift of dependent 
races very difficult in more distant parts of the Orient.... 
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A classmate of Governor-General Harrison at Yale, Mr. William 
KE. Parsons, the competent Consulting Architect, who left the 
Philippine service shortly after the change in régime in 1913, com- 
mented as to the new policy: 


‘I regard as deplorable the injection of politics into the Philip- 
pine problem. The fine organization of civil service, so essential to 
the permanent progress and welfare of the Philippines, is rapidly 
disintegrating. Forced resignations are now followed by many 
voluntary ones, and the service, which was a credit to the American 
nation, is constantly losing men of honesty, ability and long ex- 
perience and sympathy with the Filipinos. 

‘It is impossible to understand how any man, having at heart the 
welfare of the Filipino people, can conform to the present policy. 
Evidently the new Administration is not yet familiar with the real 
conditions, and cannot, or will not, comprehend the past Adminis- 
tration’s high conception of our national responsibility toward the 
island possessions.’ (As reported in a San Francisco newspaper, 
March 30, 1914.) 
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The following figures from the reports of the Auditor show the 
comparative costs of two typical reimbursable bureaus in 1913 and 
1920: 


_ Operating expense 
(including equipment) 


REN cece cu esa abaceees $333,506 
654,793 
ae 941,696 


1,673,472 


Operating expenses in other bureaus and offices were rapidly 
increased, notable instances being the House of Representatives 
(Philippine Assembly), and the Bureaus of Agriculture, Civil 
Service, Labor, and Lands. 


Operating expense 


Legislative body or bureau Gneluding equipment) 


Pinlippmer assembly ose Ae lec ce cee ee $219,466 
House of Representatives...............00008: 444,339 
ONS ST TRL oy es Sn Ge 508,510 
962,187 

OER ICC Mi icts orsie hwo ee cle cess EC ALC $8,505 
62,104 

DPE a eae cele ce cc ewes 21,480 
148,101 

TR se. sees ee cece ees eaaes 525,123 


764,487 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL MISSION ON INVESTI- 
GATION TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
OCTOBER 8, 1921} 


[This report is not given here in full, as much of the ground 
covered is set forth in the text of various chapters of this work at 
greater length than given in the report itself. The passages making 
up the main body of the report, however, are presented here.| 


THE PHILIPPINE PEOPLE 


The Philippine people possess many fine and attractive qualities 
— dignity and self-respect, as shown by deportment, complete ab- 
sence of beggars, personal neatness and cleanliness, courtesy and 
consideration to strangers and guests, boundless hospitality, will- 
ingness to do favors for those with whom they come in contact, 
which amounts almost to inability to say ‘No’ to a friend. They 
are happy and care free to an extent seldom found among other 
peoples, keen to own their land, strongly attached to their homes 
and their children, proud of and devoted to their beloved Philip- 
pines; they are free from worries arising from international diffi- 
culties and responsibilities, they are refined in manner, filled with 
racial pride, light-hearted and inclined to be improvident, as are all 
people who live in lands where nature does so much and people re- 
quire so little. In many positions they have shown marked capacity 
and have done better than could reasonably be expected of an in- 
experienced and untried people. There are many holding high posi- 
tions in the judicial, executive, and educational departments who 
would be a credit to any government. They are proud, as they well 
may be, of the advance they have made since the beginning of 
American control of the islands, for it can be safely stated that no 
people, under the friendly tutelage of another, have made so great a 
progress in so short a time; for 23 years is but a brief time in the 
development of a people. 

They possess active minds, their children are bright and preco- 
cious and learn rapidly. The whole people have a consuming thirst 
for education, and, as is common among those who have had little 
opportunity and much hard work, there is a leaning toward the 
learned professions or occupations which do not involve severe 

1 Some of the statistics in this report, although supplied at the time from official sources, do not 
agree in all particulars with corresponding statistics in this book, which were in all cases taken from ° 


the latest available reports of the Governor-General and other official sources. The apparent discrepan- 
cies are due to different classifications and bases of computation. 
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manual labor, and a tendency to underestimate the importance of 
agriculture and the dignity of labor, and to overestimate the stand- 
ing given by the learned professions. 

Their support and aid in the building up of public education is 
beyond praise. They have sacrificed much that their children 
might be able to go to school, and the interests of an entire family 
are often subordinated to sending the selected member to a higher 
school or university. Schoolhouses are often constructed by volun- 
tary contributions of labor, money, and material. 

There is a serious lack of educated public opinion, for as yet the 
Philippine public is not a reading public, and there is a lack of a 
strong, independent press, although there has been a great advance 
in this respect during recent years, and there are several outstand- 
ing independent papers of great local influence. The daily total 
circulation of all island papers is a little less than 140,000, and in 
the remote Provinces people still depend largely upon the circula- 
tion of news by word of mouth. 

The Philippine people are readily led by those who understand 
them. They make brave soldiers, and under good leaders make 
excellent troops. Due to the lack of a well-informed public opinion 
they are easily swayed by their leaders. 

As a result of generations of disregard for sanitary measures, they 
are still rather oriental in their attitude toward disease and ques- 
tions of public health and sanitation. This indifference is being 
rapidly corrected. 

The Filipino woman is a strong and dominating influence in every 
home and community; she is modest, loyal, and hardworking, and 
while not much in evidence she is nevertheless always to be reck- 
oned with. She is the strong conservative influence which keeps to- 
gether the home, saves the money, and is the foundation of the 
success of many families. The establishment of large numbers of 
women’s clubs, that concern themselves with hygiene and other 
civic matters, is a most encouraging sign of the times. 

The mass of the Philippine people are and always have been agri- 
culturists or fishermen. They have not in the past been active in 
commerce, except in small stores principally run by the women, al- 
though at the present time they are taking a constantly increasing 
part in the commercial affairs of the islands. 

They have, however, a long road to travel before the bulk of the 
business done in the islands is in their hands, as most of the retail 
stores, the import and export business, financial institutions and 
corporations are in the hands of Americans and foreigners, espe- 
cially Chinese. 

In many sections the heads of the old families, who were almost 
feudal in the extent and method of control, still exercise a dominant 
influence and are able to impose their will upon the people. Hap- 
pily, as education progresses, this condition is steadily lessening. 

The people are mostly Roman Catholic, with predominant Mo-. 
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hammedan groups in the southern islands, and various pagan 
groups, especially in Luzon, Mindanao, and Palawan. 

They are naturally an orderly and law-abiding people. 

The numerous languages and dialects, the separation of the 
people into groups living on the islands, the lack of a press of wide 
circulation, printed in a common language, have delayed the build- 
ing up of a common tongue with the resulting spirit of solidarity. 

They possess marked ability in many fields of effort, an ability 
which is not as apparent as it would have been had not all the in- 
tricacies of a highly organized representative form of government 
been imposed upon them with too great rapidity. 

The Philippine people represent the most advanced experiment 
in the establishment of representative government in the East, and 
in our endeavor to establish it, complete in all its details, we have in 
many instances, by the rapidity of our procedure, overtaxed the 
ability of the people to absorb, digest, and make efficient practical 
use of what it has taken other nations generations to absorb and 
apply, and in our critical impatience we forget the centuries of 
struggle through which our own race passed before it attained well- 
balanced government. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


There has been a progressive transfer of government to the people 
of the islands, and at the present time it is very largely in their 
hands. So extensive has been the transfer that many fail to realize 
that there still continues in the islands a decisive American control 
that assures the maintenance of an orderly government, secure 
against disturbing influences from within and without. 

In view of the difficult situation which existed after the insurrec- 
tion, the difference in language, customs, and in conceptions of 
citizenship obligation, the progress which has been made in the 23 
years of American occupation is extraordinary. It is a high tribute 
to Americans and Filipinos alike. The animosities have disap- 
peared and there remains a spirit of confidence and friendliness for 
the American people throughout the archipelago. Much has been 
done, but much remains to be done. 

While there has been retrogression in the efficiency of most de- 
partments of the government during the past few years, we do not 
feel that the responsibility for this rests solely upon the Filipinos or 
that they should be unduly blamed for such failures as have oc- 
curred, as the ultimate responsibility for the selection of responsible 
officers and for the exercise of proper supervision was in the hands 
of the American Governor-General, whose duty it was to exercise 
due care to appoint competent men at the heads of departments and 
bureaus, and, above all, to exercise proper supervision over them. 

A reversal of policy is not needed now, but time for the Filipinos, 
under careful but friendly supervision, to absorb and master what 
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is already in their hands. We must remember that the good quali- 
ties of the people, their enthusiasm and their determination, cannot 
take the place of experience. 

We must build up an informed public opinion, a stronger spirit of 
civic responsibility and a better appreciation of the obligations of 
citizenship. In this the island press has a vitally important part to 
play. The task of building up a truly representative form of gov- 
ernment is made much easier by the fact that the great bulk of the 
people are Christians, that they are free from caste distinctions, 
that although oriental in blood and birth they are essentially west- 
ern in religion, form of government and in ideals and aspirations, 
and that their true sympathies and affiliations lie with the great 
Christian nations. 

The influence of our efforts to establish representative self-gov- 
ernment in the Philippines extends far beyond the Philippines. It 
reaches every part of the Orient where free institutions and repre- 
sentative government are the dream of the people. 

The great bulk of the Christian Filipinos have a very natural de- 
sire for independence; most of them desire independence under the 
protection of the United States; a very small percentage desire im- 
mediate independence with separation from the United States; a 
very substantial element is opposed to independence, especially at 
this time. The Moros are a unit against independence and are united 
for continuance of American control and, in case of separation of 
the Philippines from the United States, desire their portion of the 
islands to be retained as American territory under American con- 
trol. The pagans and non-Christians, constituting about 10 per cent 
of the population, are for continued American control. They want 
peace and security. These the Americans have given them. 

The Americans in the islands are practically a unit for the con- 
tinuance of American control. 

The people, as a whole, are appreciative of the peace and order 
which prevail throughout the islands. Many do not understand 
what independence means, or its responsibilities. They are living 
under the best conditions they have ever known. It is not generally 
realized that the American Government cannot be expected to as- 
sume responsibility for the results of internal disorders, particularly 
as they affect the nationals of other powers, the treatment of foreign 
capital, and external political relations, unless the United States 
retains a certain measure of control. 

The great work which the American commercial population and 
organizations have done in the islands should not be overlooked. It 
has contributed greatly to the betterment of conditions. They have 
built up and established business and credit from one end of the 
islands to the other. They have always been a strong force in the 
support of law and order, intensely American in sentiment and, on 
the whole, a good, stabilizing, and helpful influence. At times they 
have been impatient, and justly so, with the discouragement of 
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American business efforts, and there have been conditions which 
have given rise to strained relations between individual Americans 
and Filipinos, but never resulting in any disturbance of public 
order. 

The American and foreign church missions and schools and 
charitable associations have done much to improve the spiritual and 
physical condition of the people, and to build up better relations 
between the Filipinos and Americans. 

Generally speaking, administrative departments of the Govern- 
ment are top-heavy in personnel and enmeshed in red tape. There 
is a vast amount of paper work. The methods of the administration 
are purely bureaucratic. There is a lack of supervision and personal 
contact. 

The general administration of the Philippine Government in 
1913, the period of greatest efficiency, was honest, highly efficient, 
and set a high standard of energy and morality. Inherited tenden- 
cies were being largely replaced by American ideals and efficiency 
throughout the Philippine personnel, but the time and opportunity 
were both too short to develop experienced leaders and direction 
in the new English-speaking and American-thinking generation. 
Both the political and administrative leaders were still Spanish- 
trained and Spanish-speaking, and many are so to-day. 

It is the general opinion among Filipinos, Americans, and for- 
eigners that the public services are now in many particulars rela- 
tively inefficient; that there has occurred a slowing down in the dis- 
patch of business, and a distinct relapse toward the standards and 
administrative habits of former days. This is due in part to bad 
example, incompetent direction, to political infection of the services, 
and above all to lack of competent supervision and inspection. This 
has been brought about by surrendering, or failing to employ, the 
executive authority of the Governor-General, and has resulted in 
undue interference and tacit usurpation by the political leaders of 
the general supervision and control of departments and bureaus of 
the government vested by law in the Governor-General. 

Again, the legislature has passed laws tending to demoralize and 
introduce into the civil service the infection of politics. For example, 
numerous exemptions from the requirements of the civil service and 
many provisions for temporary employment. All these defects can 
and — unless we fail to understand the spirit of the legislature and 
the leaders — will be corrected in the islands. 


CONSTABULARY AND PUBLIC ORDER 


Public order is maintained principally by the constabulary, a 
force of approximately 5800 officers and men. This organization 
has proved itself to be dependable and thoroughly efficient. In 
discipline, morale, and appearance it still bears the strong impress 
of the carefully-selected officers of the United States Army who 
organized, trained, and developed it. 
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This force, excellent as it is, is designed to meet the police needs 
- of the situation in time of peace. There is no adequate local organi- 
zation of the Philippine people for defense of the islands against ag- 
gression. The American Government should at once take the neces- 
sary steps to organize, train, and equip such a force. 

There has been some lowering of standards, due principally to 
the sudden loss of the bulk of the experienced American officers, 
who left the service to enter the World War, and to the effects of the 
low rate of pay which resulted in many leaving the service; also to 
the demoralizing, and at times intimidating, effect of political in- 
fluence, the detached nature of the duties, infrequent inspections, 
and frequent change of officers. But on the whole this force is a very 
satisfactory one and is entitled to great credit for its morale, ef- 
ficiency, and orderly and effective performance of duty. 

Some years ago a school for constabulary officers was organized 
and has been in operation with excellent results. No men are now 
appointed to the constabulary who are not graduates of this school, 
where they have undergone a careful preparation and training. The 
quality of the graduates shows what can be accomplished when op- 
portunity for careful training is offered. 

Public order is excellent throughout the islands, with the excep- 
tion of minor disturbances in the Moro regions, due principally to 
energetic and sometimes overzealous efforts to hasten the placing of 
Moro children, especially girls, in the public schools, and to the 
too sudden imposition upon the disarmed Mohammedans of what 
amounts to an absolute control by Christian Filipinos. It is also 
due in part to failure to give adequate representation in local gov- 
ernments to Moros. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Justice is administered in the Philippines by a supreme court, 
numerous courts of first instance, justice of the peace courts, and 
municipal courts. 

The supreme court has the respect and confidence of the Philip- 
pine people. The other tribunals do not enjoy an equal degree of 
confidence. In the lower tribunals, generally speaking, the adminis- 
tration of justice is unsatisfactory, slow, and halting, and there is a 
widespread feeling among the people that political, family, and 
_ other influences have undue weight in determining issues. 

During the existence of the Philippine Commission, a most seri- 
ous effort was made to secure the best available men for the bench, 
without regard to party affiliation, and the men appointed at that 
time as a rule enjoyed public confidence. In later years, the same 
care has not been exercised. 

There are pending in the courts of the islands to-day, in round 
numbers, approximately 50,000 cases, including some 8000 probate 
and guardianship cases. Conditions are growing steadily worse, 
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and with the present personnel and methods the dockets will never 
be cleared. 

The condition of the courts of first instance is generally deplor- 
able. The number of cases filed has steadily increased from year to 
year. The number of judges has not been increased proportionately 
and is insufficient to dispose of, promptly and efficiently, the great 
volume of business that they are called upon to transact. The aboli- 
tion of the court of land registration imposed a heavy additional 
burden upon these courts. The judges in too many courts do not 
realize the necessity of reaching early and prompt decisions and are 
too ready to postpone hearings and trials. The clerks of the courts 
of first instance are too often without the necessary experience. 
There is no uniform system of filing records, and in many cases it is 
difficult for attorneys to secure records promptly. 

The justice of the peace courts are the weakest point in the judi- 
cial establishment. Complaints against these courts are numerous 
and come from all parts of the archipelago. Because of the remote- 
ness and isolation of many of these tribunals, the want of frequent and 
effective supervision and inspection, many abuses are perpetrated. 

A frequent cause of complaint 1s against extreme action taken 
under the provisions of Act 2098, which enables employers of labor 
to prosecute their laborers for breach.of contract, and in many cases 
to hold them against their will, resulting in a kind of legalized peon- 
age. The laborers are kept in debt through the advance of money 
and supplies, and in return for these advances agree to work for 
definite periods of time and under certain conditions. Under the 
provisions of this act, should they leave before completion of con- 
tract they can be arrested and tried for violation of contract and for 
obtaining money or supplies under false pretenses. During the fiscal 
year 1918 there was a total of 3266 cases of this nature, of which 
1456 were convicted. 

Another common cause of complaint is the initiation of proceed- 
ings resulting in the arrest and confinement at remote places of 
people who are unable to give bond. This procedure results often 
in holding of men in confinement for months before the cases are 
acted upon by the judge of the court of first instance. 

The present condition results first, and above all, from the lack of 
proper inspection and prompt, corrective action where inefficiency 
and negligence have been shown, from an insufficient number of 
judges, insufficient pay and no provisions for retirement, and in 
some instances to lack of careful selection. 

Investigation also indicates very clearly that more care should 
be exercised in the selection of the fiscals, or prosecuting attorneys. 

The unsatisfactory condition in the administration of justice can 
be corrected by the insular authorities. In doing this, it is important 
to build up a strong public opinion in support of a prompt, effective 
and impartial administration of justice. Provisions should be made 
for the retirement of judges of the courts of first instance and the 
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entire administration of justice must be placed outside the scope of 
political and other improper influences. In brief, the independence 
and stability of the judiciary must be established. It lies at the 
foundation of stable government. 


LAND TITLES 


The land title situation in the Philippines is a serious one. It 
should be the policy of the Government to push forward the cadas- 
tral survey, determine titles to land as quickly as possible, and to 
facilitate in every possible manner the acquisition of titles by 
homesteaders. Nothing is more conducive to good government than 
having the people secure in the ownership of their land and pos- 
sessing titles guaranteed by the Government, as is the practice 
under the Torrens system. Filipinos have the excellent trait of a 
strong, inherent desire to own their own land. 

The present unfortunate land title situation is largely due to an 
inefficient administration of the land office in recent years and to an 
increase in the number of problems which the Government has to 
handle. 

In 1913 the insular government had a thoroughly efficient and 
trained bureau of lands and an experienced and effective court of 
land registration. To-day the inefficiency of the bureau of lands is 
due, in part, to lack of experienced and trained personnel, to in- 
efficient management and lack of funds. Delay in obtaining titles is 
also due to the abolition of the court of land registration and to the 
transfer of land cases to the overloaded courts of first instance. 
This has resulted in an increase in the number of abuses by which 
the poor farmer and homesteader, ignorant of his rights, is forced 
off his land by his richer and unscrupulous neighbor. ‘The situation 
tends to serious discontent and must be corrected. 

An adequate court of land registration should be reéstablished. 


PRISONS 


The insular government maintains bilibid Prison in Manila, the 
San Ramon Prison and Penal Colony combined near Zamboanga, 
the Iwahig Penal Colony near Puerto Princesa, on the island of 
Palawan; the Fort Mills Prison on Corregidor, and a prison at 
Bontok in the Mountain Province. The total number confined in 
all these prisons for 1920 was 5254. 

Bilibid is the receiving station and distributing point of all classes 
of criminals, except those of the Moro and Mountain Provinces, 
which are held at San Ramon and Bontok, respectively. Bilibid 
retains convicts which cannot be worked outside and about 1500 
employed in industrial work. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


Prisoners, upon arrival in any of these prisons, are physically 
examined, treated if found necessary, given a period of training in 
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drill and exercise movements and, if possible, assigned to work for 
which preference is expressed. The time of confinement in prisons 
under guard is determined by character and length of sentence and 
expressed desire of prisoner, governed by good conduct. Incentives 
are provided for good conduct in additional privileges, gratuities, 
by additional liberty through classification as ‘trusties’ or penal 
colonists, and by automatic reduction of the time of sentence by 
reason of good behavior. 

Prisoners of excellent conduct who have served one-fifth of their 
sentence at Bilibid may be sent to Iwahig, where five additional 
days per month are allowed for good time credit. Also, life sentence 
is commuted to 30 years in the cases of convicts who are sent to 
Iwahig, and good behavior counts so that life sentences can be 
served in about 22 years. Furthermore, at Iwahig, a convict by 
good conduct may become a settler and receive one-half of what he 
produces, the land, tools, animals, etc., being provided for him. 

The Iwahig Penal Colony has a reservation of over 100,000 acres 
on the island of Palawan. It is a partially self-governing commu- 
nity, founded originally somewhat upon the principle of the George 
Junior Republic. It has a population of about 1200 colonists and 
has proved to be a most successful institution, far advanced in re- 
formatory methods and results, the number of convicts returned to 
prison after release from the colony being extremely small. 


PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL JAILS 


Besides the above-mentioned prisons, most of the provincial and 
municipal jails in the islands were carefully inspected. The pro- 
vincial jails were generally overcrowded. There are little or no pro- 
visions for taking care of the sick. Marked favoritism is often 
shown to prisoners with influential friends. The food is generally 
good and sufficient. The condition of the clothing is fair. The 
prison guards are poorly trained and poorly disciplined: 

The municipal jails are, as a general rule, unsatisfactory. They 
are small, dark, usually poorly ventilated and unsanitary. The 
municipal prisoners are poorly fed, poorly clad, and generally 
poorly cared for. In the great majority of municipal jails no proper 
provision is made for female prisoners. 

It was observed generally throughout the islands that there were 
a great number of prisoners awaiting trial for unusually long periods. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


The Filipinos are deeply interested in public education. Their 
enthusiasm, their keenness to secure education for their children is 
beyond praise. The progressive development of the school system 
has been phenomenal. Indeed, enthusiasm has at times outrun 
prudence, and expansion has taken place so rapidly that efficiency 
has not been able to keep pace. However, such mistakes as have 
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been made have resulted from enthusiasm in a noble cause — the 
education of the youth of the islands. 

The following gives an idea of the progress in this department: 


Annual enrollment of the public schools 


2 Estimated. 


In 1920 the public owned 4063 and rented 1163 school buildings. 

The total expenditures for administration and instruction were 
about $6,869,654.50 for 1920. The university had, in 1920, an en- 
rollment of 4130 with a teaching force of 379 professors and assist- 
ants. The cost of operation was $755,926.57. 

As before stated, the self-sacrifice of the parents has been great. 
They have willingly deprived themselves of many necessities in order 
that they might aid in the voluntary building of schools and properly 
equip their children for school attendance. The percentage of the 
population in the schools is about 10 per cent, an excellent showing 
for a new government (the percentage for the United States for 
1918 was 20.13). The amount spent for each pupil per year is $9.50 
(the United States annual expenditure is $36.62). The amount per 
capita for the entire population of the Philippine Islands is $0.86. 

One of the most difficult problems has been to secure efficient 
teachers. No class of men and women should be selected with more 
care, for they are charged not only with the routine education of the 
children, but inevitably have a great influence in forming their ideas 
of citizenship obligation, respect for the law and the authorities, 
and as these teachers do their work to-day so will the Philippine 
people of to-morrow be. Too much care cannot be exercised in their 
selection, for only men and women of capacity can teach children 
to think straight and to apply their minds to the problems of life 
intelligently. 

The exceedingly rapid expansion of the school system has made 
it difficult to secure a sufficient number of well-trained teachers. 
The great majority of the teachers in the primary schools are 
products of the intermediate schools and have had comparatively 
little experience in teaching, so that hand in hand with the educa- 
tion of the children has gone the effort to train and build up a 
- competent teaching force. 

One of the principal objects of the schools is to teach the children 
to speak English, so that it may become the language of the people. 
This is of vital importance, as it will form a bond of union for the 
numerous and more or less distinct language groups and establish a 
common medium of communication, which will make for efficiency 
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in government and tend to build up a spirit of solidarity. It will also 
result in a more widely circulating press and the creation of an in- 
structed public opinion, which is most impoftant. 

There is a great shortage of English-speaking teachers. Many of 
the Filipino teachers who are instructing in English are themselves 
far from proficient in it. The force of American teachers is alto- 
gether too small and should be increased to approximately 1000 if 
instruction in English is to be rapidly and successfully pushed for- 
ward. 

In order to secure this number of American teachers, in addition 
to the present salary a liberal allowance will have to be made for 
transportation to and from the islands. And as a further measure 
toward better conditions for instruction in English arrangements 
should be made for an intensive course in English for the native 
teachers during the summer months. 

The preparation of the Filipinos to meet the professional and 
scientific requirements of their country and for the advancement 
of general culture are in part provided for by the University of the 
Philippines, the high schools, and certain private schools and col- 
leges. 

At present these institutions are not turning out a sufficient num- 
ber of graduates to meet the needs of the situation. The Univer- 
sity of the Philippines is an institution full of promise, but is not 
meeting the demands upon it in as satisfactory a manner as could 
reasonably be expected. There is an urgent need of Americans of 
high standing and capacity for the heads of some departments. A 
general reorganization is urgently necessary and business manage- 
ment must be put on a sound basis. The medical school should be 
brought to a par with the best in America and the school of tropical 
medicine should be reéstablished and placed under the direction of 
thoroughly competent personnel. This school, a few years ago, had 
attained the highest standing in the East. At present it is not in 
operation. The college of agriculture, veterinary college, and the 
college of education should be strengthened and enlarged, to meet 
the needs of the people. 

A serious effort has been made on the part of teachers and others 
to impress upon the children the dignity of labor, and we are glad to 
say that good progress has been made. There is a very general 
interest and strong development throughout the school system in 
the industrial and agricultural training adapted to the needs of the 
people; in the manual training for boys and domestic science and 
hygiene for girls. There is a strong interest in athletics throughout 
the public-school system and in the university. This has received 
the strong encouragement of the Philippine people. Filipino ath- 
letes have on two occasions won the championship of the Orient in 
the Far Eastern Olympiad, in competition with athletes from Japan 
and China. 
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THE BUREAU OF SCIENCE 


This was probably the most important single institution in the 
Philippines, and for years it rendered vitally important service not 
only to the Philippine Government in its various departments but 
also to the world at large, through its scientific research work. It at- 
tained a position of great eminence and credit, but on account of 
the lack of adequate support and adequate personnel it does not 
occupy the position to-day that it did from 1905 to 1915. Reorgani- 
zation and the appointment of a personnel in all respects adequate 
is imperative. The work of this institution is of inestimable value 
to the Philippines and to the world at large. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


It can be said, without fear of successful contradiction, that the 
average Filipino is born, lives, and dies without medical attendance 
or nursing. There is a great lack of hospitals and dispensaries. The 
excellent health service which previously existed has become largely 
inert. Much of the personnel remains, but it has lost the zeal and 
vigor which formerly characterized it. 

Appropriations for sanitary work and medicines, etc., are in- 
sufficient. 

The statistics of the Philippine health service show that there has 
been a steady increase in recent years in the number of preventa- 
ble diseases, especially typhoid, malaria, beriberi, and tuberculosis. 
Before suggestions could be intelligently offered as to remedying this 
and other shortcomings in health administration, a detailed study 
would be necessary. It would seem, however, that as a basis for 
constructive action it is a sound assumption that the health activi- 
ties and measures for medical relief which are so scattered through- 
out so many different agencies should be coérdinated into one de- 
partment and that an endeavor to correct conditions should work 
toward the realization of that object. 

There is a great shortage of doctors, nurses, and properly trained 
sanitary personnel. Outside of the largest towns hospitals are so 
few and far between that they are a negligible quantity. There are 
about 930 nurses for a population of ten and one-half million. The 
number of nurses should be greatly increased. They are most useful 
as sanitary inspectors and visiting nurses. Wherever you find good 
nurses you find lowered infant mortality and improved sanitary 
conditions. 


LEPERS 
The Philippine Islands have the largest single leper colony in the 
world. About 5000 lepers are assembled at Culion. Excellent work 
has been done here, and the efforts and results are entitled to much 
credit; but much remains to be done. The lepers are too congested. 
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There should be a segregation of those who have become negative 
and of the children who are born free from the disease. At present 
those whose reaction is negative are living with those who are in the 
active stage of the disease, and children who are born clean are as- 
sociating with their leper parents and companions. The establish- 
ment eh an isolation colony near the main colony is absolutely es- 
sential. 

Recent discoveries render it almost certain that a large percent- 
age of lepers can be cured. Although the remedy costs but little, 
funds have not been made available in sufficient amounts to provide 
this treatment for more than 10 per cent of the lepers. 

In brief, it can be stated that the original work done in Honolulu 
has now received confirmation to a degree that fully warrants intro- 
ducing this treatment on a large scale in the Philippines and aban- 
doning other treatments which have been advocated in the past, as 
there is every reason to believe that a large percentage of patients 
would soon recover to a point where they could be paroled. It is 
obvious that the dictates of humanity demand a very general use of 
the approved treatment. Furthermore, the economic advantage 
of relieving the Government from the care of large numbers of cases 
would be another desirable outcome. In a short time the money 
saved on patients discharged would more than provide funds for 
treating the entire number. 


INSANE 


The care of the insane is medieval. Proper accommodations are 
entirely lacking. Steps should be taken to provide a proper estab- 
lishment for the treatment of the insane. The present institution 
lacks practically every feature which should characterize a hospital 
for the insane, and possesses many which can be guaranteed to turn 
those who are balancing between sanity and insanity in the wrong 
direction. There are no provisions for the separation of the vio- 
lently insane from the incipient and mild cases, and conditions 
are, from the standpoint of proper treatment, exceedingly bad and 
should have been corrected long ago. 

This is a matter which will be presented to the legislature at the 
coming session, and although funds may not be available for the 
construction of a fitting establishment, steps can be taken to im- 
prove greatly present conditions and lay the foundations for the 
future proper treatment. 


DEFECTIVES 
According to accepted ratios per thousand, there are in the Phil- 
ippines between 5000 and 10,000 defective children, deaf, dumb, or 
blind. So far the Government has provided for the care of only 65 
of these defectives, to whom it owes a particular duty. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


We are pleased to note and record many evidences of progressive 
eae in the islands, as indicated by the following significant 

gures: 

The postal savings bank was started in 1907, and by 1913 it had 
40,000 depositors and $1,411,066.38 in deposits. In 1920 these had 
reached 107,000 depositors and $3,327,217.44 in deposits. 

The law requires that 1 per cent of the gross business done in the 
islands be paid to the Government in the form of taxes. This busi- 
ness was computed to be $200,000,000 a year in 1907, when the tax 
was first imposed, and had increased to $325,000,000 in 1913. In 
1920 it had reached the figure of $863,000,000. For example, the 
number of cigars manufactured had increased from 300,000,000 to 
500,000,000. The total resources of commercial banks rose from 
$15,000,000 in 1906 to $31,000,000 in 1913, and are now estimated 
to be $215,000,000; this, however, includes the impaired resources 
of the Philippine National Bank without reduction for losses. 
Money orders sold increased from $8,000,000 in 1913 to $17,000,000 
in 1920, and postage receipts from $380,000 in 1913 to $780,000 
in 1920. Telegraph receipts show a similar increase. The gross earn- 
ings of the Philippine Railway have risen from $380,000 in 1913 
to $750,000 in 1920 and the Manila Railroad from $2,400,000 in 
1914 to $5,900,000 in 1920; this latter, however, is partially to be 
explained by the sharp increase in the mileage and rates. 

All this development is very gratifying and shows how rapidly 
the Philippine people respond to improved conditions of transporta- 
tion, finance, public order, and markets, brought about since the 
American occupation. The sharpest advances have been made 
during the war, as was to be expected, as the Filipinos had few 
additional war burdens placed upon them and were able to take ad- 
vantage of the great increase in prices, which brought them un- 
exampled prosperity. 

The country is suffering from the general world-wide depression 
at the present time; the prices of products have fallen off very 
sharply, but even this is less acute than in other countries. 

It should be noted, however, that whatever mistakes have been 
made here, they have not been sufficient to arrest the steady rate of 
progress which these figures prove to have taken place. 

Your mission has had a careful report prepared showing the gross 
trade of the Philippine Islands. From 1903 to 1909 the figure was 
almost stationary; 1909 was the year in which the Payne bill was 
passed, creating free trade between the Philippine Islands and the 
United States. In the first three years of free trade the trade with 
all countries nearly doubled. Beginning with 1916 the trade went 
sharply upward until in 1920 it reached the remarkable total of 
$300,000,000. We have tried to get the figures of tonnage in order 
to analyze this growth in trade and see how much comes from 
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‘ncrease in volume and how much is due to increase in price, but 
have not been able to get these figures. 

An analysis of the trade shows that a curve indicating exports 
and imports from the United States follows almost the same lines as 
does that of total trade. Roughly speaking, two-thirds of the busi- 
ness of the country, or $200,000,000, is trade with the United 
States, and one-third with all other countries. The proportion of 
gross business done with the United States has been steadily in- 
creasing. As the trade with the United States pays no customs 
duties and the bulk of the increase has been in that class of trade, 
the result is that the total revenues of customs has shown a tend- 
ency to fall off, while the cost of collection shows a steady increase. 

In case free trade were to be taken from the Philippine Islands, it 
is probable that the closing of the rich markets of the United States 
to the products of the Philippine Islands would be very sharply felt. 
While the Philippine Government would receive customs duties on 
an important part of their imports that now come in free of duty, it 
is believed that the first effect would be a very serious blow to 
trade. For example, in 1920 nearly $40,000,000 of sugar was ex- 
ported to the United States, the duty on which would have been 6 
or 8 per cent of its value. It is problematical how well Philippine 
sugar could have stood the handicap of 8 per cent added to the high 
cost of freight from the Philippines to the United States. 

The value of cigars exported to the United States was $10,500,- 
000; the duty on these at the present rate would amount to about 
$30,000,000, which would practically have closed the markets of 
the United States to these cigars. There would have been a similar 
closing of the United States markets to leaf tobacco. The collector 
of customs estimates that the trade which has grown up in Philip- 
pine embroidery now reaches $7,500,000 a year and would have to 
pay a duty of $4,500,000. As there is no other market for this 
product, he believes the industry would be practically ruined. 

In the main, it is believed that the loss in internal revenue, were 
the stimulus of free trade to business removed, would be greater 
than would be the increased collections of customs duties. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the increase in internal 
revenue started when free trade was given and practically offset the 
drop in customs receipts at the time. 

Further analysis of the customs shows the principal articles ex- 
ported, measured in value, to have been:! Sugar, $49,619,260; 
hemp, in which the Philippine Islands have a virtual monopoly, 
$35,862,000: coconut oil, $23,268,886.50; tobacco, $19,927,391; 
embroideries, $7,811,783.50; and copra, $3,716,870.50. 


FINANCES 


In 1905 the Philippine Government was put on a thorough busi- 
ness basis. All services rendered by one branch of the Government 
1 These figures are all for 1920 and are taken from the report of the insular collector of customs, 
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to others were paid for, and the books were so kept that the ap- 
propriations did not include any interbureau or intergovernmental 
payments. 

The law has since been changed, so that the present cost of gov- 
ernment includes items of receipts for services sometimes from 
other branches of the Government, which makes analysis difficult 
and exact comparison impossible. The books are so kept that 
these amounts cannot be ascertained without an analysis of gov- 
ernmental accounts involving prohibitive expense. So that the 
gross figures of receipts and expense are padded on both sides by 
intergovernmental charges, which are neither real receipts or ex- 
penditures, as they are payments by the Government to itself. The 
accounts should be so kept that these fictitious entries would be 
eliminated, in order to enable the officers of the Government to get 
a true picture of government costs. 

Certain figures, however, stand out so boldly that they cannot 
be questioned. The rate of taxation has been sharply advanced. 
The insular gross revenues from taxation in 1913, before the 
Filipinos were given virtual control of their Government, were 
$12,500,000, as opposed to $28,000,000 in 1920, an increase of 124 
per cent. Government expenditures show a still greater proportion 
of growth. This increase in the general cost of government has not 
been accompanied by a proportionate increase in efficiency; on the 
contrary, as-has been noted elsewhere, there has been a general 
falling off in efficiency. 

The per capita revenue from taxation has risen from $1.32 in 1913 
to $2.50 in 1920. This compares with the per capita taxation of 
$23.78 in Great Britain (1914-15), $9.92 in the United States 
(1914-15), $5.57 in Japan (1915-16), $17.33 in the Argentine Re- 
public (1915), and $7.79 in Brazil (1915),! from which it will be seen 
that the Filipino bears a smaller burden of taxation than the natives 
in any of the above cited countries. One reason the burden of taxa- 
tion is so light in the Philippine Islands is because the United States 
has borne all costs of military and naval establishments necessary 
for the defense of the islands, and other expenses incident to the 
maintenance of sovereignty, including international, diplomatic, 
and consular representation. 

Of the total revenues of $40,500,000,2 $28,000,000 is from taxa- 
tion and $10,500,000 from operating income and commercial and 
industrial units; this does not include earnings of the railroad, 
which the government owns through ownership of the stock. 

An analysis of revenue derived from taxation shows the receipts 
from internal revenues to be $18,500,000, or two-thirds of the total. 
This internal-revenue collection is nearly four times as heavy as the 
collections of 1913. 


1 These figures are taken from World Almanac, 1917, and are much heavier since the Great War.’ 
__ ? The census shows ‘income’ of $49,000,000; this, however, is incorrect because analysis proves that 
it includes moneys derived from the sale of bonds. 
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The bonded debt of the Philippine Islands in 1920 was $22,000,- 
000, for the redemption of which is laid aside nearly $5,000,000, 
sinking fund, so the net liability is something less than $17,500,000. 
A comparison with the debt of other countries demonstrates that 
the Philippine Islands has a smaller bonded debt than most coun- 
tries, the per capita being $1.81, compared with $25 in Cuba, 
$937.07 in the United States, $853 in England, and $1159 in 
France. The Dutch East Indies with $1.92 is the nearest, and 
China next with a little less than double that of the Philippine 
Islands.! It will be seen that the recent act of Congress increasing 
the authority of the Philippine Islands to borrow was highly con- 
servative and could be safely further increased without jeopardizing 
the financial stability of the government. Bonds and notes of the 
Philippine Islands have been made exempt from federal taxation 
and are received on deposit as currency reserve. Although not 
directly guaranteed, it is understood that the credit of the United 
States Government is behind them; this accounts for the high 
market value of these bonds. 

In addition to the insular revenues, there are the provincial and 
municipal revenues. These are expended by the provinces and 
municipalities by vote of their own local authority. An examina- 
tion of their accounts shows a similar expansion, the receipts and 
expenditures having increased about 100 per cent in the past eight 
years. 

The government expense and cost of materials have shown a 
tendency to a sharp increase. And it is to be noted that a number of 
new bureaus and offices have been created. 


THE PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK 


The story of the Philippine National Bank is one of the most un- 
fortunate and darkest pages in Philippine history. This bank was 
started in 1916, and a law was passed? compelling all provincial 
and municipal governments to deposit all their funds in it; and at 
the same time arrangements were made to transfer from other 
banks all government funds there deposited, except trust funds, 
which were held on deposit in the United States; later the bank 
was put into a position to get control of these moneys and re- 
serve funds. The sum of $41,500,000, held for the conversion of 
currency, was transferred to the Philippine Islands, the bank mak- 
ing a large profit in exchange in doing so. Much of it was then loaned 
out to speculative concerns under circumstances which have led to 
grave doubt as to the good faith of the transactions. 

A man presumed to be experienced in banking was brought from 
the United States and took the first presidency, which he held a 
short time. An American inexperienced in banking was then put in 
charge, and upon his death a Filipino, also without banking experi- 


1 Figures furnished by the insular auditor. 
2 See section 19 of Act No. 2612 of the Philippine Legislature. 
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ence, became president. The result of all this has been a series of 
banking losses, estimated by the insular auditor to reach the severe 
total of $22,500,000. A partner of Messrs. Haskins & Sells, certified 
public accountants of New York, after a careful examination of the 
bank, makes the following comment: 


Our examination thus far reveals the fact that the bank has been oper- 
ated during almost the entire period of its existence prior to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wilson as manager in violation of every principle which pru- 
dence, intelligence, or even hone:ty, dictate. 


As a result of these findings, charges have been filed against Gen. 
Concepcion, a former president of the bank. 

The Government became alarmed at the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and secured the services of an experienced banking man from 
the United States, under whose conservative guidance the affairs 
of the bank are in a fair way to be put on a sound footing. But a 
large part of the assets of the bank have been loaned to concerns 
which will be unable to repay for many years — very largely in 
sugar centrals and coconut-oil factories. These loans were made in 
excessive amounts during the period of boom prices, and minimum 
precaution in regard to security was taken, with the result that the 
bank has allowed its reserves to run down much lower than re- 
quired by law, is unable to meet its current obligations, has had to 
ask other banks not to press for the redemption of its notes, and has 
further had to ask time for the payment of its obligations to many 
banks in Shanghai representing many countries, a list of which is 
among the exhibits, to whom it owes large sums of money as a result 
of losses incurred in speculation in exchange transactions. 

Among the exhibits will be found a copy of the agreement entered 
into by the insular auditor and these banks for the settlement of 
these claims. 

The bank also established branches and agencies throughout the 
Philippine Islands, in charge of which they placed untrained Fili- 
pinos, and without exception these branches have been misman- 
aged. Of the four branches in which examinations have been com- 
pleted criminal charges have been preferred against the managers of 
each one. 

These losses have seriously involved the Philippine Government, 
and the fact that it has not been able to meet its obligations has 
seriously impaired its credit. We have been informed by representa- 
tives of banks in North Borneo and Japan that they have received 
instructions not to honor the notes or drafts of the Philippine 
National Bank. 

The currency resources have been depleted, the silver on de- 
posit to redeem the currency has been pledged and used for other 
purposes. The fund for the maintenance of the parity of gold and 
silver is involved in these losses, with the result that instead of a 
metallic and cash basis for the currency, its principal support now is 
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the pledge of the Philippine Government and the confidence on the 
part of the public that the United States will not permit these 
things to happen again. The currency is now practically a fiat 
currency. 

In view of good earnings, moderate expenses, inherent wealth, a 
small public debt, and backed by the credit of the United States, 
the problem of rehabilitating the credit of the Philippine Islands 
_ Should be an easy one. The lesson has been a bitter one for the 
Filipinos and the gravity of the mistake is generally appreciated. 

One of the functions of the National Bank was to manage gov- 
ernment exchange. Having transferred all the funds usually avail- 
able for exchange to Manila, and then loaned the money in such a 
way that it could not be recovered, the Government had to dis- 
continue selling exchange. The rates ran up as high as 15 per cent, 
which was equivalent to a depreciation of the Philippine currency 
to almost that amount, which has resulted in great hardship to the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, especially those engaged in 
business. 

The Philippine Islands, contrary to general belief, have main- 
tained all of the expenses of civil administration since the beginning 
of American occupation from insular revenues and without assist- 
ance from the Treasury of the United States, which has, however, 
defrayed all the costs of the military and naval establishments and 
fortifications. The only aid received by the Philippine government 
from the United States has been a $3,000,000 appropriation for 
famine relief made in 1903. | bf 


PUBLIC WORKS 


In the matter of public works, your mission has to report both 
favorably and unfavorably. 

The Government and people of the islands realize the value and 
necessity of public works, and large appropriations from current 
revenues have been made annually for such objects as the construc- 
tion of roads, bridges, irrigation systems, schoolhouses, markets, 
port works, and artesian wells, among others. We find, however, 
an undue increase in the cost of public works, due in many in- 
stances to construction by administration instead of by contract; 
this has necessitated the purchase of equipment ordinarily fur- 
nished by the contractors. There has also been a deterioration in the 
quality of the work performed in this service. We find also a lack 
of competent supervision. 

On the other hand, there has been a great deal of excellent work 
done. The director, a Filipino, is a man of unusual capacity and 
Aye and he impressed the members of the mission most favor- 
ably. 

An important proportion of all revenues of the Government are 
allocated to public works. And in the opinion of this mission this 
proportion should be increased. 
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In the last three years there has been notable progress in con- 
struction of irrigation systems. Sixteen projects have been under- 
taken, involving an expenditure of $4,640,158. Many more projects 
are under consideration and are awaiting the availability of funds. 
The completion of these projects is of the utmost importance and 
it is an encouraging sign of progress that they have advanced as far 
as they have. 

There are now 2920 miles of roads rated as first class in the 
islands and 7500 permanent bridges and culverts. The standard, 
however, of first-class roads has been lowered and we found many 
roads rated as first class which are not so. There was an earnest ef- 
fort made by the Government to hurry through deferred repairs in 
order to prepare the roads for inspection. 

During the earlier periods a system of road construction and 
maintenance was adopted and consistently followed. All structures 
on first-class roads were reinforced concrete and a standard system 
of road construction adopted suited to the traffic. Although the 
work progressed slowly, it was thoroughly well done, adequate 
provision being made for constant maintenance by a force of labor- 
ers. The result was that the road service reached a high degree of 
perfection, comparing favorably with the roads of any other coun- 
try and much better than most roads in America. The terrific force 
of the torrential rainfall in the islands made these precautions 
necessary. 

We have to record that this system has not been consistently 
maintained; the roads are falling into disrepair, some are impass- 
able and the system of maintenance is carried on spasmodically. 
In certain districts money has been spent for new roads instead of 
keeping up the old ones, which is unwise. We regret to say that a 
tendency has crept in to revert to the old practice of building 
bridges and other structures of wood, and a uniform policy of 
permanent construction has not been maintained. This practice, 
in the long run, is poor economy. 

Heavy trucks have been purchased for carrying passengers and 
freight, and regular routes have been established on the highways. 
These trucks, in some cases, are much heavier than the roads were 
designed to carry, and much of the deterioration noted is attributa- 
ble to this fact. The maintenance service should be restored to old 
standards and the weight of the loads regulated, and standard sec- 
tions strengthened to enable the use of heavier vehicles. 

The roads are, at first sight, good at the present time, but a great 
proportion of the wearing surface has been worn off without replace- 
ment. 

In the Mountain Province and non-Christian provinces we find 
that the service of maintaining roads and trails has been neglected, 
but it is believed that a better organization can remedy these de- 
fects without the necessity of additional revenues. — 
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GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


The Government has entered into certain lines of business usu- 
ally left to private initiative. Among these can be cited the na- 
tional bank with disastrous results, the purchase of the Manila Rail- 
road Co., now operated at a loss, also the National Development 
and National Coal Co.’s, etc. At the request of the mission a 
thorough examination of the Manila Railroad Co. was made by 
competent army engineers whose report is among the exhibits. In 
our judgment the Government should as far as possible get out of 
and keep out of such business. 


ELECTIONS 


Enough elections have now been held to base an opinion upon 
results and to note the reaction of the Philippine people in the exer- 
cise of this important and fundamental function of a representative 
government. 

In June, 1919, the first general elections were held under the en- 
larged suffrage granted by the act of August 29, 1916. The suffrage 
is still confined to men and to those who can read and write, who 
hold a certain amount of property or pay a certain tax, or to those 
who held offices under the Spanish régime. 

Interest in the elections was widespread and election day passed 
without any serious disturbance. ‘There was a general, quiet accept- 
ance by the minority of the results of the popular vote, although the 
executive bureau was deluged with complaints. The courts, since 
that time, have been loaded with fraudulent election cases, the legal 
action on which has been so slow that there are still 350 cases pend- 
ing in the courts, and many terms of office will be served out by 
people who were either fraudulently elected or, in some cases, ap- 
pointed by executive order to the vacancies, even though their 
claims to the office had been pronounced by the courts as fraudu- 
lent. These were caused not only by the local conditions, to be ex- 
_ plained, but by an election law which is undoubtedly defective in 
providing sufficient safeguards for the ballot and which should be 
thoroughly revised. 

Under the present election law officers known as ‘inspectors of 
election’ are required to prepare the ballot for illiterate voters. 
This is a fruitful source of frauds. The election machinery is practi- 
cally in the hands of the dominant parties and the inspectors of 
election are too often their tools. 

It is surprising that the elections have been conducted as well as 
they have been, in view of the fact that outside of the larger cities 
and principal towns the organization of society is very primitive 
and the people generally are unaware of their civil rights. 

Such social organization as exists is of a patriarchal form, charac- 
terized by a strong clan feeling and centuries of leadership by a few 
influential individuals known as ‘caciques.’ The subservience of 
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the people to these leaders has not yet been supplanted by new 
ideals that come with modern education or by a confirmed sense of 
duty to the State. Whenever representatives of two powerful 
family groups oppose one another at elections there is sure to be a 
bitter contest and an unwillingness on the part of the minority to 
accept the situation. 

During the visit of the mission through the provinces the charges 
and countercharges of fraudulent practices have been widespread 
and intense. On the whole, this interest is indicative of a certain 
development of public opinion which will, in the end, right the 
wrongs. 

As a rule, there is little evidence of a party system and program, 
and the elections are fought out upon personalities rather than on 
principles. 

The party in power is so intrenched that under the present elec- 
tion law it would be very difficult for the people to dislodge it if they 
wanted to change. 


LEGISLATION 


Legislation in which Filipinos have participated may be fairly 
divided into three periods: 

First, 1907 to 1913. Under the strong, conservative influence of 
the commission with American majority, the legislation passed was 
constructive and good, with marked emphasis placed upon the im- 
provement of education and construction of permanent improve- 
ments. 

Second, 1913 to 1916. The restraining influence was withdrawn 
with the appearance of a Filipino majority on the commission. 
Good, constructive legislation was passed, but there were marked 
tendencies to inject politics into administration and to interfere 
with administrative efficiency. Injudicious economy by salary cut- 
ting and discouragement of government personnel became marked. 
The tendency toward Government interference in business and 
radical government paternalism began. The legislation also showed 
a conscious effort to encourage Filipino nationality and independ- 
ence.* 

Third, 1916 to 1921. With an elected House and Senate, the 
legislation in this period became increasingly radical in its paternal- 


1 It is to be noted that franchises granted by the Government during this period contain the fol- 
lowing clause: 

‘The concession of the privilege mentioned in the preceding section shall not take effect unless the 
grantee shall accept in writing and make part of this concession the following condition, to wit, “That 
the grantee state in writing that it is informed of the message of the President of the United States ad- 
dressed to the Filipino people and communicated to said people by the Governor General of the dene 
pine Islands on the sixth day of October, 1913, and of the reply message of the Philippine Assembly 
made in the name of the Filipino people and approved and sent on October 16, 1913; that said grantee 
binds itself not to engage in or aid, by means of contributions in cash or otherwise, any propaganda 
directed against the policy of the Government of the United States outlined in such message of the 
President and the aspirations of the Filipino people set forth in said reply message of the Philippine As- 
sembly, whether under the pretext of vested interests or under any other pretext, and that said grantee 
shall fore bind itself to exact a similar engagement from its administrators, agents, successors, 
and assigns.’ 
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ism and government interference with business. Some constructive 
legislation was passed, but the general trend was toward injection 
of politics into administration and encroachment of the legislative 
on the executive. Legislation affecting finance, banking, and cur- 
rency has been radical and unwise. 

Another tendency in recent legislation has been the deliberate 
effort to take away from the American officers of the Government 
supervision of the different branches of the Government and put it 
into the departments controlled by Filipinos. Act 2666 provides 
that the secretaries of all departments must be Filipinos. This is 
discriminatory legislation against Americans. The so-called Jones 
bill provides that the vice governor and secretary of public instruc- 
tion must be an American, and it further provides that the health 
duties should be under this officer. The Philippine Legislature has 
endeavored to evade this by transferring the management of all 
Government hospitals to the department of the interior and by 
creating and placing in the same department a board of pharma- 
ceutical officers, a board of optical examiners, etc. 

The tendency which is found in all legislatures of passing the bulk 
of the legislation in the last two days of the session is noted. By this 
means, much important legislation is passed with arush. The forms 
of budget and currency appropriation bills are good. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


We find the people happy, peaceful, and in the main prosperous, 
and keenly appreciative of the benefits of American rule. 

We find everywhere among the Christian Filipinos the desire for 
independence, generally under the protection of the United States. 
The Oe aa and Americans are for continuance of American 
control. 

We find a general failure to appreciate the fact that independ- 
ence under the protection of another nation is not true independ- 
ence. 

We find that the Government is not reasonably free from those 
underlying causes which result in the destruction of government. 

We find that a reasonable proportion of officials and employees 
are men of good character and ability, and reasonably faithful to 
the trust imposed upon them; but that the efficiency of the public 
services has fallen off, and that they are now relatively inefficient, 
due to lack of inspection and to the too rapid transfer of control to 
officials who have not had the necessary time for proper train- 


ing. 

We find that many Filipinos have shown marked capacity for 
government service and that the young generation is full of pro- 
mise; that the civil service laws have in the main been honestly ad- 
ministered, but there is a marked deterioration due to the injection 
of politics. 
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We find there is a disquieting lack of confidence in the adminis- 
tration of justice, to an extent which constitutes a menace to the 
stability of the government. 

We find that the people are not organized economically nor from 
the standpoint of national defense to maintain an independent 
government. 

We find that the legislative chambers are conducted with dignity 
and decorum and are composed of representative men. 

We feel that the lack of success in certain departments should 
not be considered as proof of essential incapacity on the part of 
Filipinos, but rather as indicating lack of experience and oppor- 
tunity, and especially lack of inspection. 

We find that questions in regard to confirmation of appointments 
might at any time arise which would make a deadlock between the 
Governor General and the Philippine Senate. 

We feel that with all their many excellent qualities, the experi- 
ence of the past eight years, during which they have had practical 
autonomy, has not been such as to justify the people of the United 
States relinquishing supervision of the Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, withdrawing their army and navy, and leaving the 
islands a prey to any powerful nation coveting their rich soil and 
potential commercial advantages. 

In conclusion we are convinced that it would be a betrayal of the 
Philippine people, a misfortune to the American people, a distinct 
step backward in the path of progress, and a discreditable neglect 
of our national duty were we to withdraw from the islands and 
terminate our relationship there without giving the Filipinos the 
best chance possible to have an orderly and permanently stable 
government. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We recommend that the present general status of the Philip- 
pine Islands continue until the people have had time to absorb and 
thoroughly master the powers already in their hands. 

2. We recommend that the responsible representative of the 
United States, the Governor General, have authority commensurate 
with the responsibilities of his position. In case of failure to secure 
the necessary corrective action by the Philippine Legislature, we 
recommend that Congress declare null and void legislation which 
has been enacted diminishing, limiting, or dividing the authority 

granted the Governor General under Act No. 240 of the Sixty- 
Fourth Congress, known as the Jones bill. 

3. We recommend that in case of a deadlock between the Gov- 
ernor General and the Philippine Senate in the confirmation of 
appointments that the President of the United States be author- 
ized to make and render the final decision. 

4. We recommend that under no circumstances should the 
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American Government permit to be established in the Philippine 
Islands a situation which would leave the United States in a posi- 
tion of responsibility without authority. 
| Lronarp Woop, Chairman 

W. CAMERON ForBES_ - 


October 8, 1921 
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EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS DELIVERED APRIL 4, 1919, BY 
THE HONORABLE NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF 
WAR, TO A PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE MISSION 


My first duty is to convey to you an expression of the President’s 
regret at his absence from Washington at the time of your visit. 
When it was first suggested that the Mission should come to the 
United States, the President foresaw his absence and caused me to 
suggest that the visit be deferred in the hope that he might be 
personally here when the Mission came and have an opportunity to 
meet you and hear your views and express his own. It has turned 
out, however, that his engagements in Europe required his return 
there, and so he is unable to be in Washington now to receive you. 
Before he went, he left a letter addressed to me, and which he asked 
me to read to you. 


Dear MR. SECRETARY: 

Will you please express to the gentlemen of the Commission representing 
the Philippine Legislature my regret that I shall be unable to see them 
personally on their arrival in Washington, as well as my hope that their 
Mission will be a source of satisfaction to them and that it will result in 
bringing about the desirable ends set forth in the Joint Resolution of the 
Legislature approving the sending of the Commission to the United States. 

I have been deeply gratified with the constant support and encourage- 
ment received from the Filipino people and from the Philippine Legislature 
in the trying period through which we are passing. The people of the 
United States have, with reason, taken the deepest pride in the loyalty and 
support of the Filipino people. 

Though unable to meet the Commission, the Filipino people shall not be 
absent from my thoughts. Not the least important labor of the conference 
which now requires my attention is that of making the pathway of the 
weaker people of the world less perilous — a labor which should be, and 
doubtless is, of deep and abiding interest to the Filipino people. 

IT am sorry that I cannot look into the faces of the gentlemen of this Mis- 
sion from the Philippine Islands and tell them all that I have in mind and 
heart as I think of the patient labor, with the end almost in sight, under- 
taken by the American and Filipino people for their permanent benefit. I 
know, however, that your sentiments are mine in this regard and that you 
will translate truly to them my own feelings. 

I am, Mr. Secretary, 
Very sincerely 
Wooprow WILSON 


This is a great experiment which the United States and the 
Filipino people have tried together and its relations are striking 
and encouraging. When the United States went into this war, 
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there was never a suggestion on the part of anybody in the United 
States that we had to give a thought — a moment’s anxious thought 
— to our relations to our colonial possessions so called. The people 
of the United States knew that the people of the Philippine Islands 
were loyal and true, and that we could look to them for support, 
for encouragement, for loyalty, for fidelity, for aid, and if the 
oceanic distance had not been so great, for military codperation, in 
the enterprise which involved our government. 

And the result was exactly what we foresaw. For a long time the 
Philippine -people had been discussing among themselves their 
aspirations for independence. As soon as the United States became 
involved in the great enterprise of the world war, the Philippine 
people with fine self-restraint abandoned the discussion of that 
question as inopportune at the time, and threw all of their energies 
and all of their resources into the common scale with the people of 
the United States, so that throughout the entire period of the war 
the relations between the people of the United States and your 
people have been those of cordial codperation and confidence and of 
growing appreciation and esteem. 

But now this great thing that we have been engaged in is even 
greater than that fine conduct on the part of the Philippine people 
would suggest. When the United States went into the Philippine 
Islands, it set up a military government. It has not been many 
years as the lives of nations go, it even had not been many years in 
the lives of individuals, since the United States was the armed 
government of the Philippine Islands, and yet in an incredibly short 
space of time, a space of time wholly unprecedented so far as I know 
in the relations of any other two peoples in the history of the world, 
this original military government established by the United States 
has been replaced by a civil government and that civil government 
has step by step been transferred from the shoulders of Americans 
to the shoulders of Filipinos. Now the spectacle before us is that in 
the Philippine Islands the government is substantially conducted 
by the people of the Islands themselves, not as the result of any 
revolution or protest, but brought about in pursuance of a policy 
on the part of the United States warmly understood by the Philip- 
pine people by which gradually and without violence the functions 
of government have been taken over by the people of the Islands 
themselves, leaving only the tenuous connection of the Governor- 
General. ... 

The Philippine Islands are almost independent now. Your legis- 
lature governs the Islands. The strongest tie between the Philip- 
pine Islands and the United States at the present time is this tie of 
affection of which I speak rather than the political. I know that I 
express the feeling of the President; I certainly express my own 
feeling — I think I express the prevailing feeling in the United 
States — when I say that we believe the time has substantially 
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come, if not quite come, when the Philippine Islands can be allowed 
to sever the mere formal political tie remaining and become an inde- 
pendent people, and I trust that as you go about the United States 
and address audiences, you will not hesitate to paint the picture of 
the past relations between the people of the United States and the 
Filipinos, of the progress which you have made, the extent to which 
your Islands are already self-governing, the almost exclusive extent 
to which the offices of Executive Administration are filled by the 
native sons of your own Islands.... 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S REPLY TO A PHILIPPINE 
INDEPENDENCE MISSION, FEBRUARY 21, 1924 


Tue Waitt House 
WasHINGTton, February 21, 1924 
My pear Mr. Roxas: 

The resolutions adopted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Philippines, touching upon the relations between 
the Filipino people and the Government of the United States, have 
been received. I have noted carefully all that you have said regard- 
ing the history of these relations. I have sought to inform myself 
so thoroughly as might be as to the occasions of current irritation 
between the legislature of the Philippines and the executive au- 
thority of the Islands. 

In your presentment you have set forth more or less definitely a 
series of grievances, the gravamen of which is that the present 
executive authority of the Islands, designated by the United States 
Government, is in your opinion out of sympathy with the reason- 
able national aspirations of the Filipino people. If I do not mis- 
interpret your protest, you are disposed to doubt whether your 
people may reasonably expect, if the present executive policy shall 
continue, that the Government of the United States will in reason- 
able time justify the hopes which your people entertain of ultimate 
independence. 

The declaration of the commission of independence charges the 
Governor-General with illegal, arbitrary, and undemocratic policies, 
in consequence of which the leaders of Filipimo participation in the 
government have resigned and their resignations have been ac- 
cepted by the Governor-General. 

The commission of independence declares that it is necessary ‘to 
take all needful steps and to make use of all lawful means within our 
power to obtain the complete vindication of the liberties of the 
country now violated and invaded.’ It proceeds: “And we declare, 
finally, that this event, grave and serious as it is, once more demon- 
strates that the immediate and absolute independence of the Philip- 
pines, which the whole country demands, is the only complete and 
satisfactory settlement of the Philippine problem.’ 

It is occasion for satisfaction to all concerned that this declara- 
tion is couched in terms of moderation, and that it goes no further 
than to invoke ‘all lawful means within our power.’ So long as such 
discussions as this shall be confined to the consideration of lawful 
means there will be reason to anticipate mutually beneficent con- 
clusions. It is therefore a matter of congratulation, which I here- 
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with extend, that you have chosen to carry on this discussion within 
the bounds of lawful claims and means. That you have thus de- 
clared the purpose to restrict your modes of appeal and methods of 
enforcing it is gratifying evidence of the progress which the Filipino 
people, under American auspices, have made toward a demon- 
strated capacity for self-government. 

The extent to which the grievances which you suggest are shared 
by the Filipino people has been a subject of some disagreement. 
The American Government has information which justifies it in the 
confidence that a very large proportion, at any rate, and possibly a 
majority of the substantial citizenry of the Islands does not support 
the claim that there are grounds for serious grievance. A consider- 
able section of the Filipino people is further of the opinion that at 
this time any change which would weaken the tie between the Fili- 
pinos and the American Nation would be a misfortune to the Is- 
Jands. The world*is in a state of high tension and unsettlement. 
The possibility of either economic or political disorders, calculated 
to bring misfortune, if not disaster, to the Filipino people, unless 
they are strongly supported, is not to be ignored. It should not be 
overlooked that within the past two years, as a result of inter- 
national arrangements negotiated by the Washington Conference 
on Limitation of Armament and Problems of the Far East, the posi- 
tion of the Filipino people has been greatly improved and assured. 
For the stabilizing advantages which accrue to them in virtue of the 
assurance of peace in the Pacific they are directly indebted to the 
initiative and efforts of the American Government. 

They can ill afford in a time of so much uncertainty in the world 
to underrate the value of these contributions to their security. By 
reason of their assurance against attack by any power; by reason, 
also, of that financial and economic strength which inevitably ac- 
crues to them; by reason of the expanded and still expanding oppor- 
tunities for industrial and economic development. Because of all 
these considerations, the Filipino people would do well to consider 
most carefully the value of their intimate association with the 
American Nation. Although they have made wonderful advances 
in the last quarter century, the Filipino people are by no means 
equipped, either in wealth or experience, to undertake the heavy 
burden which would:be imposed upon them with political independ- 
ence. Their position in the world is such that without American 
protection there would be the unrestricted temptation to maintain 
an extensive and costly diplomatic service and an ineffective but 
costly military and naval service. It is to be doubted whether with 
the utmost exertion, the most complete solidarity among them- 
selves, the most unqualified and devoted patriotism, it would be 
possible for the people of the Islands to maintain an independent 
place in the world for an indefinite future. 

In presenting these considerations, it is perhaps worth while to 
draw your attention to the conditions in which some other peoples 
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find themselves by reason of lacking such guaranties and assurances 
as the Filipino people enjoy. The burdens of armament and of 
governmental expenses which many small nations are compelled to 
bear in these times, are so great that we see everywhere the evi- 
dence of national prosperity and community progress hindered, if 
not destroyed, because of them. During the World War, the Fili- 
pino people were comparatively undisturbed in their ordinary pur- 
suits, left free to continue their fine progress. But it may well be 
doubted whether, if they had been shorn of the protection afforded 
by the United States, they could have enjoyed so fortunate an ex- 
perience. Much more probably they would have become involved 
in the great conflict and their independence and nationality would 
have become, as did those of many other peoples, pawns in the 
great world reorganization. There could be no more unfortunate 
posture in which to place a people such as your own. You have set 
your feet firmly in the path of advancement and improvement. 
But you need, above all else, assured opportunity of continuing in 
that course without interference from the outside or turmoil within. 
Working out the highest destiny of even the most talented and 
advanced of peoples is a matter of many generations. 

A fair appraisal of all these considerations, and of others which 
suggest themselves, without requiring enumeration, will, I am sure, 
justify the frank statement that the Government of the United 
States would not feel that it had performed its full duty by the 
Filipino people or discharged all of its obligations to civilization if it 
should yield at this time to your aspiration for national independ- 
ence. The present relationship between the American Nation and 
the Filipino people arose out of a strange, an almost unparalleled, 
turn of international affairs. A great responsibility came unsought 
to the American people. It was not imposed upon them because 
they had yielded to any designs of imperialism or of colonial expan- 
sion. The fortunes of war brought American power to your islands, 
playing the part of an unexpected and a welcome deliverer. You 
may be very sure that the American people have never entertained 
purpose of exploiting the Filipino people or their country. There 
have, indeed, been different opinions among our own people as to 
the precisely proper relationship with the Filipinos. There are 
some among us, as there are some among your people, who believe 
that immediate independence of the Philippines would be best for 
both. I should be less than candid with you, however, if I did not say 
that, in my judgment, the strongest argument that has been used in 
the United States in support of immediate independence of the 
Philippines is not the argument that it would benefit the Filipinos 
but that it would advantage the United States. Feeling as I do, and 
as I am convinced the great majority of Americans do regarding our 
obligations to the Filipino people, I have to say that I regard such 
arguments as unworthy. The American people will not evade or 
repudiate the responsibility they have assumed in this matter. The 
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American Government is convinced that it has the overwhelming 
support of the American Nation in its conviction that present inde- 
pendence would be a misfortune and might easily become a disaster 
to the Filipino people. Upon that conviction the policy of this 
Government is based. 

Thus far I have suggested only some of the reasons related to 
international concerns, which seem to me to urge strongly against 
independence at this time. I wish now to review for a moment some 
domestic concerns of the Philippine Islands, which seem also to argue 
against present independence. ‘The American Government has been 
most liberal in opening to the Filipino people the opportunities of 
the largest practicable participation in and control of their own ad- 
ministration. It has been a matter of pride and satisfaction to us, 
as I am sure it must also have been to your people, that this attitude 
has met with so fine a response. In education, in cultural advance- 
ment, in political conceptions, and institutional development, the 
Filipino people have demonstrated a capacity which can not but 
justify high hopes for their future. But it would be idle and insincere 
to suggest that they have yet proved their possession of the com- 
pletely developed political capacity which is necessary to a minor 
nation assuming the full responsibility of maintaining itself in the 
family of nations. I am frankly convinced that the very mission 
upon which you have addressed me is itself an evidence that some- 
thing is yet lacking in development of political consciousness and 
capability. 

One who examines the grounds on which are based the protests 
against the present situation is forced to conclude that there has 
not been, thus far, a full realization of the fundamental ideals of 
democratic-republican government. There have been evidences of 
a certain inability, or unwillingness, to recognize that this type of 
governmental organization rests upon the theory of the complete 
separation of the legislative, executive, and judicial functions. 
There have been many evidences of disposition to extend the func- 
tions of the legislature, and thereby to curtail the proper authority 
of the executive. It has been charged that the present Governor- 
General has in some matters exceeded his proper authority; but an 
examination of the facts seems rather to support the charge that 
the legislative branch of the insular government has been the real 
offender through seeking to extend its own authority into some 
areas of what should properly be the executive realm. 

The Government of the United States has full confidence in the 
ability, good intentions, fairness, and sincerity of the present Gov- 
ernor-General. It is convinced that he has intended to act and has 
acted within the scope of his proper and constitutional authority. 
Thus convinced it is determined to sustain him; and its purpose 
will be to encourage the broadest and most intelligent codperation 
of the Filipino people in this policy. Looking at the whole situa- 
tion fairly and impartially, one cannot but feel that if the Filipino 
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people cannot codperate in the support and encouragement of as 
good an administration as has been afforded under Governor-General 
Wood, their failure will be rather a testimony of unpreparedness 
for the full obligations of citizenship than an evidence of patriotic 
eagerness to advance their country. [am convinced that Governor- 
General Wood has at no time been other than a hard-working, 
painstaking and conscientious administrator. I have found no 
evidence that he has exceeded his proper authority, or that he has 
acted with any other than the purpose of best serving the real inter- 
est of the Filipino people. Thus believing, I feel that I am serving 
those same interests by saying frankly that it is not possible to con- 
sider the extension of a larger measure of autonomy to the Filipino 
people until they shall have demonstrated a readiness and capacity 
to codperate fully and effectively with the American Government 
and authorities. For such codperation I earnestly appeal to every 
friend of the islands and their people. I feel all confidence that, in 
the measure in which it shall be extended, the American Govern- 
ment will be disposed to grant in increasing degree the aspirations 
of your people. Nothing could more regrettably affect the relations 
of the two peoples than that the Filipinos should commit them- 
selves to a program calculated to inspire the fear that possibly the 
governmental concessions already made have been in any measure 
premature. 

In conclusion let me say that I have given careful and somewhat 
extended consideration to the representation you have laid before 
me. I have sought counsel of a large number of men whom I deemed 
able to give the best advice. Particularly I have had in mind always 
that the American Nation could not entertain the purpose of hold- 
ing any other people in a position of vassalage. In accepting the 
obligations which came to them with the sovereignty of the Philip- 
pine Islands the American people had only the wish to serve, ad- 
vance and improve the condition of the Filipino people. That 
thought has been uppermost in every American determination 
concerning the islands. You may be sure that it will continue the 
dominating factor in the American consideration of the many prob- 
lems which must inevitably grow out of such relationship as exists. 

In any survey of the history of the islands in the last quarter 
century I think the conclusion inescapable that the Filipino people, 
not the people of the United States, have been the gainers. It is not 
possible to believe that the American people would wish otherwise 
to continue their responsibility in regard to the sovereignty and 
administration of the Islands. It is not conceivable that they would 
desire merely because they possessed the power, to continue exer- 
cising any measure of authority over a people who could better 
govern themselves on a basis of complete independence. If the 
time comes when it is apparent that independence would be better 
for the people of the Philippines from the point of view of both their 
domestic concerns and their status in the world, and if when that 
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time comes the Filipino people desire complete independence, it is 
not possible to doubt that the American Government and people 
will gladly accord it. 

Frankly, it is not felt that that time has come. It is felt that in 
the present state of world relationship the American Government 
owes an obligation to continue extending a protecting arm to the 
people of these islands. It is felt also that, quite aside from this 
consideration, there remain to be achieved by the Filipino people 
many greater advances on the road of education, culture, economic 
and political capacity before they should undertake the full re- 
sponsibility for their administration. The American Government 
will assuredly codperate in every way to encourage and inspire the 
full measure of progress which still seems a necessary preliminary 
to independence. 

Yours very truly 
CALVIN CoOoLIDGE 
Hon. Manvet Roxas, 
Chairman the Philippine Mission, 
2034 Twentieth Street, Washington, D.C. 
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PETITION FOR INDEPENDENCE PRESENTED TO 
CONGRESS BY SENATOR OSMENA AND 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER GUEVARA, 

DECEMBER 7, 1925 


WasHINneTon, D.C. 
December 7, 1925 
To THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

In compliance with instructions from the Philippine Legislature, 
we have the honor to address ourselves to the Congress of the 
United States and to convey the most sincere expressions of good 
will and friendship of the Filipino people. For more than a quarter 
of a century Americans and Filipinos have united in a common 
labor for progress, democracy and liberty. In the course of the de- 
velopment of this high emprise, in which the United States demon- 
strated not selfishness but altruism, not power but generosity, 
there has been formed between the two peoples those ties of moral 
affection which only mutual confidence can engender and which 
are more binding and more lasting than ties merely political. The 
Filipinos are highly appreciative of the assistance they have re- 
ceived from the United States and we consider it a distinct privilege 
to be the bearers of this message of gratitude. 

This generous assistance made itself immediately felt from the 
very moment the fortunes of war planted the American flag upon 
our soil. The Filipino people had just then closed the most glorious 
chapter of their history. Concentrating the sad experience of cen- 
turies in the last years of trial and hardship, they dreamed of 
liberty, fought for it, and possessed it. The revolution that achieved 
this victory was indeed exemplary; the days of disorder were but 
few. The immediate establishment of civil institutions everywhere, 
the adoption of a democratic constitution, and the proclamation of 
a free republic are now facts of history and clearly demonstrate 
the legitimate aspirations of the Filipino people, their law-abiding 
spirit, their self-restraint, and their sense of responsibility. When 
the Philippine Republic fell before the sweeping advance of Ameri- 
can arms the people became discouraged; but little by little their 
hopes returned as they saw symbolized in the American flag the 
very ideal of liberty for which they had struggled. 

The United States could have done with the Philippines what- 
ever would have pleased her. She had the force so to do. The 
Treaty of Peace with Spain gave her complete liberty to dispose of 
them at her will. Three courses were open to her for consideration. 
One was permanent retention for purposes of exploitation and 
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aggrandizement. This, she rejected as incompatible with the aims 
of a war undertaken for the triumph of high ideals. She had just 
set the Cuban example and proclaimed that forcible annexation 
was criminal aggression. Another course was the conversion of our 
country into a territory for eventual admission as a state of the 
Union, but this was impracticable due to insurmountable difficul- 
ties, both ethnic and geographic. There was a third course — to 
regard the Philippines as a sacred trust, administering their affairs 
for the benefit of their people and, by a process of an ever-increas- 
ing self-government, to grant them their independence. This was 
the policy chosen by the American government. 

When America’s liberating mission was inaugurated it had for its 
guide the utterances of the authorized representatives of her gov- 
ernment. American officials insisted upon the codperation of the 
Filipinos, without which, no doubt, the enterprise would have been 
a failure, and when this codperation was given, it was given freely 
and in full measure. The program repeatedly announced was to 
give the Filipinos growing participation in the administration and 
to confer upon them ever-widening latitude of political power. So 
that what in the beginning was a government by Americans aided 
by Filipinos would eventually become a government by Filipinos 
aided by Americans. Thus, gradually, consistently, and without 
violence, the government of the United States has been turning 
over to the Filipino people partial or complete control of their 
municipalities, of their provinces, of their courts of justice, of their 
national legislature, of their schools and public health, of their 
finance, of their means of communication, of their commerce and 
industry, of their natural resources, of the agencies for the mainte- 
nance of public order and for the promotion of public welfare — all 
the instrumentalities, in fact, of national life. 

The latest political concession granted in 1916 provided for a 
practically autonomous government as a final step to independence. 
Similarly with the Teller Resolution, which insured the independ- 
ence of Cuba, the United States pledged herself through the Jones 
Act to renounce sovereignty over the Philippines and grant their 
independence as soon as a stable government under Filipino direc- 
tion could be established therein. All the previous administrations 
under American control having been stable, it was natural that the 
same condition should be required now that political control was to 
pass into Filipino hands. If we may be permitted, we wish to invite 
attention to the fact that during the entire period of Filipino control 
the government not only measured up to the standard set by 
American administrations, but improved in many aspects. The 
records of our governmental activities are in themselves so eloquent 
that no impartial mind can fail to give them due acknowledgment. 
Public order was maintained; the exercise of the franchise for the 
various offices, local as well as national, free and orderly; the 
judiciary, upright and impartial; the administration of our finances, 
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honest and efficient; public service, faithful and effective; and toler- 
ance among political groups and religious denominations deco- 
rously observed. Under such favorable circumstances, agriculture, 
industry, commerce, both domestic and foreign, advanced as never 
before; capital received the same, if not better guarantees of se- 
curity; and all citizens, without distinction as to nationality, were 
recipients of the blessings of a firm and stable government. The 
defects, real or imaginary, attributed to our government are com- 
mon in other governments of the world. 

To-day the Filipinos await in confidence and with eagerness the 
consummation of this prolonged process of collaboration. Inas- 
much as America never attempted to discourage them in their legit- 
imate aspirations for liberty — in fact, in the course of our consti- 
tutional progress, she has repeatedly given us the assurance that 
independence is also her goal, — the Filipinos accepted the pledge 
of independence in good faith and readily submitted themselves to 
the tests which the government of the United States prescribed. 
They welcomed every new concession with rejoicing for to them 
every such concession meant both success of the previous test and a 
nearer approach to the final goal. 

Twenty-seven years have elapsed since American occupation, 
eighteen since the organization of our popular assembly; nine since 
the inauguration of our national congress and the establishment of 
autonomous government. During this whole period Filipinization of 
the public service ran hand in hand with the increase of political 
power granted to the people and the stability of the government was 
fully maintained. Would it not be only just to all elements collabo- 
rating in good faith in this enterprise that the American government 
now lend its attention to the Philippine problem and feel that the 
time has come to take the final step, redeeming thus a pledge so 
solemnly made? Only in this way may the interest of the two 
peoples who have undertaken a joint venture unequaled in our 
history be permanently secured. 

Respectfully submitted 
(Signed) SERGIO OSMENA 
President Pro-Tempore, Philippine 
Senate; Special Representative, 
Philippine Legislature 
(Signed) PEDRO GUEVARA 


Resident Commissioner 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S LETTER WITHHOLDING APPROVAL 
OF THE INDEPENDENCE PLEBISCITE ACT 


Tuer Waite House 
WASHINGTON 
April 6, 1927 
My par GOVERNOR: 

In compliance with Section 19 of the organic law of the Philip- 
pine Islands, I return without my approval, ‘An Act to hold a 
plebiscite of the people of the Philippine Islands on the question of 
Philippine independence.’ This bill reached me as provided by law 
and has received my careful consideration. 

The stated object of the bill is to put an end to frequent asser- 
tions in the United States that the people of the Philippine Islands 
do not want immediate, absolute and complete independence. To 
accomplish this it is proposed to hold a plebiscite of the people of 
the Islands in which the question to be voted on will be: ‘Do you 
desire the immediate, absolute and complete independence of the 
Philippine Islands?’ The voter must vote categorically ‘Yes’ or 
‘No.’ Any other reply invalidates the ballot. 

The result of the vote having been ascertained, the Governor- 
General is to transmit it to the President and Congress of the 
United States for their information. 

It should be noted that the object is to register a desire. There is 
no petition, and no change in status is contemplated. 

There are undoubtedly many Filipinos who desire the immediate 
independence of their country but who also realize the necessity 
for the protection of the American government for several years, — 
if not indefinitely. Such persons must vote for independence under 
the formula prescribed or against independence. They are without 
means of expressing their views under the proposed plebiscite. 

There are other Filipinos who treasure the hope of absolute inde- 
pendence of their country, yet believe that the present system 
should continue until in their opinion they are able to take over 
the full control of their own affairs and the consequent responsibili- 
ties, internal and external. Obviously, such persons would hesitate 
to vote ‘No’ on the proposed ballot, and yet qualification would 
invalidate the vote. 

There are many Filipinos who believe that the United States is 
the best judge of the appropriate relation of the Islands to the 
United States. Such persons have no means of expressing their 
views in the proposed plebiscite. 

Independence is a very appealing word. Few people will vote 
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against independence for themselves or against independence for 
anybody else. To submit to a man the question whether he desires 
to be independent, or not, is really trifling with the sacred feelings 
innate in humankind, and to submit it in a way which would forbid 
the possibility of other than a ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ answer is obviously 
not the way to secure a convincing reply. 

Not unnaturally, no adequate provision is made to obtain an 
expression of the desires of the non-Christian population. 

No conclusive reason is given why the result of this vote would be 
more convincing than that of the elected representatives of the 
people in the Legislature. 

It may fairly be stated then that the result of the vote would not 
be convincing and would not put an end to the assertions frequently 
made that the people of the Philippine Islands do not want immedi- 
ate, absolute and complete independence. 

The holding of a plebiscite might raise expectations or excite ap- 
prehension in the Philippines, if the vote is favorable to complete 
and immediate independence, that appropriate steps will be taken 
to grant it. It is not desirable needlessly to create such apprehen- 
sion or raise such expectations. Submitting to the vote of the people 
the question of independence, unless such action is requested by the 
Congress of the United States, can be but disturbing to good rela- 
tions. 

The holding of the plebiscite would involve a considerable ex- 
penditure on the part of the Philippine government, its provinces 
and municipalities. 

I have heretofore had occasion to say that the disapproval of a 
bill of the Philippine Legislature by the President of the United 
States is a serious matter and should be determined on after serious 
consideration. It, therefore, seems fitting that, in addition to point- 
ing out the defects of the proposed legislation in its form and present 
intent, I should go somewhat into the underlying reasons and ex- 
plain why I believe the entire discussion of the question of immedi- 
ate or proximate absolute independence is untimely, because surely 
one cannot avoid the thought that the passage of this bill was the 
result of the agitation on this subject. 

In a letter dated February 21st, 1924, to the Speaker of your 
House of Representatives I set forth, with a frankness which I be- 
lieved justified by then existing conditions, why the government of 
the United States would not feel that it had performed its full duty 
by the people of the Islands or discharged all of its obligations to 
civilization if it should yield to the Philippine aspiration for na- 
tional independence. In that letter, while recognizing the progress of 
the people of the Philippines in education, in cultural advancement, 
in political conceptions and institutional development, I did not 
point out — it was not pertinent to the subject then under con- 
sideration — the extent to which this progress has been made pos- 
sible by the material assistance given to the Islands by the United 
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States. Unless and until the people and their leaders are thoroughly 
informed of this material assistance and have a fair appreciation of 
what its withdrawal means, a vote on the abstract question of inde- 
pendence would be not only futile but absolutely unfair to them, 
and the acceptance of the result as an informed judgment would be 
dangerous to their future welfare. 

This phase of the question has not received careful consideration 
in the Islands because of the misapprehension which seems to be 
quite general there that America, even though she granted full inde- 
pendence to the Islands, would still assume the heavy responsibility 
of guaranteeing the security, sovereignty and independence of the 
Islands. In my opinion, this is wholly erroneous. Responsibility 
without authority would be unthinkable. American defense is a 
correlate of American sovereignty, not of foreign sovereignty. 
Where there is no sovereignty there is no obligation of protection. 
The best security to the Philippine Islands is the protection of and 
by the United States. 

The people of the Philippines should not consider this momentous 
question with the mental reservation that the present advantages 
of American sovereignty could be secured by convention or through 
sympathy, though the sovereignty were relinquished. Freed from 
this illusion, the people and their leaders should thoroughly ponder 
the advantages which they have received from their connection 
with America and attempt to depict the situation which would re- 
sult from the withdrawal of the benefits which they are now receiv- 
ing from the United States. While these material advantages are 
by no means the most important considerations which should influ- 
ence our judgment, yet they must be always kept in mind, as gov- 
ernment is a practical business which depends largely for its success 
on sound common-sense rather than high-sounding phrases. 

By far the greatest advantage in an economic way of their pre- 
sent relation to the United States comes to the Islands through the 
present trade relations. Congress has provided that taxes and 
customs duties collected in the United States on Philippine products 
be turned in to the Philippine treasury. This has meant in the past 
ten years a direct gift of approximately $800,000 per annum. The 
admission of their products, free of duty, into the American market 
is, however, a far more valuable privilege. There is no reciprocal 
measure which the Islands could give that would compensate for 
this privilege. The advantages accrue directly to the people of the 
Islands and, indirectly, to the government in the increased reve- 
nues. The advantages are constantly increasing and will continue 
to increase with the development of the productive capacity. 

In the calendar year 1926 over 70 per cent of the exports of the 
Philippine Islands were sold in the United States. If the tariff ad- 
vantages were removed, as undoubtedly they would be if the Philip- 
pines were granted independence, but a small part of these exports 
could enter the American market paying full duty. Foreign markets 
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are now open to the Philippines, but less than 30 per cent of their 
export products go to foreign markets and these are, in general, raw 
products which have required but a minimum employment of 
labor, and that the cheapest labor in the Islands. Unless produced 
under conditions which would mean a material lowering of wages 
and the standard of living, many of the products now exported to 
the United States could not be absorbed by any foreign market. 
Until production in the Philippines is on a more assured basis and 
until ample capital is available in the various agricultural and in- 
dustrial fields, it is not conceivable that the Philippine products now 
entering the American market and commanding consequent high 
prices could compete on an equal footing with foreign products in 
the foreign markets. It should be observed that under existing con- 
ditions, with the advantages of the American market, capital is at- 
tracted but slowly, with the consequent slowness in use and devel- 
opment of labor. 

It is believed that it is well worth being somewhat detailed to 
bring out exactly what the loss of the American market would mean 
to the Philippines. 

In the calendar year 1926, 761,000,000 pounds of sugar were im- 
ported into the United States from the Philippine Islands. The duty 
waived on this sugar was slightly less than $17,000,000. Of this, 
$13,000,000 approximately accrued to the producers of sugar in the 
Philippine Islands in the increased price thereof. The large produc- 
ers of sugar appreciate this. In September, 1926, at a meeting of the 
Philippine Sugar Association, its president, Mr. Rafael R. Alunan, 
is quoted as saying: 

It can be said that due to the adverse local conditions and to the enor- 
mous world production, our industry only exists because of the tariff protec- 
tion of the United States. If for some reason that protection disappears, 
the sugar industry of the country will perish, unless from now on, we pre- 
pare ourselves to compete with Java, which with her cheap labor and in- 


tensive methods of cultivation, can produce sugar at an incredibly low 
cost. 


In the calendar year 1926 Philippine cigars to the value of 
$5,047,000 were admitted into the United States free of duty. The 
granting of this privilege meant the waiving of $14,857,000 customs 
duties. It is well known that no Philippine cigars could enter the 
United States market paying the customs duty imposed on foreign 
cigars. Approximately 80 per cent in value of the Philippine cigars 
exported came to the United States. The problem which would be 
presented, on the ending of the present trade relations with the 
Islands, of finding a market for these cigars, would be solved only at 
a great sacrifice to the tobacco industry. 

While, due to the lack of capital and to natural conservatism, the 
Philippines have by no means taken full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the American market, yet there are a few in- 

dustries — not inconsiderable when compared with the industries 
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of the Islands — the very existence of which is the result of the open 
market of the United States. 

In 1926 there was imported into the United States from the Phil- 
ippines coconut oil to the value of $22,000,000. The duties waived 
on the entry of this oil amounted to $4,900,000. 

During the same year desiccated coconut to the value of $2,682,- 
000 was imported into the United States from the Islands, on which 
a duty of $1,000,000 was waived. 

Cotton wearing apparel to the value of $5,400,000 was admitted 
during the year, on which a duty of $4,000,000 was waived, and 
laces to the value of $368,000, on which duty amounting to $276,000 
was waived. 

Briefly, there was waived on Philippine products entering the 
United States duty amounting to $42,000,000. 

The total exports of the United States to the Philippine Islands 
for the year being considered amounted to $71,500,000, and on 
those products entering the Islands duty of approximately $12,800,- 
000 was waived. In other words, the duties waived by the United 
States exceeded the duties waived by the Philippines by nearly 
$30,000,000. 

Do the people of the Philippines realize the effect of these eco- 
nomic facts, and do they appreciate what would be the effect on 
their progress, their standard of living, their general welfare, of the 
abolition of the present trade relations? 

Reference is sometimes made to the possibility of overcoming 
these losses by trade conventions or other methods, but no inde- 
pendent country has ever secured similar advantages. No other 
territory subject to our jurisdiction has the free entry to our markets 
and at the same time the right, under certain conditions, to lay its 
tariff on goods imported from countries other than the United 
States. 

It is argued that the United States would also lose by any change 
in trade relations. It should be remembered, however, that the 
United States exports to the Philippines constitute less than 2 per 
cent of her total exports, while Philippine exports to the United 
States are 70 per cent of the total exports. 

The Philippines must sell its products abroad. It is by no means 
independent of foreign goods. It must meet its obligations abroad. 
The United States has endeavored to create in the Islands a situa- 
tion profitable alike to capital and labor. This is essential if the 
present progress of the Islands is to be kept up. It also holds out 
the reasonable hope for a day when the agriculture and industries 
of the Islands may produce so efficiently as to compete in the mar- 
ket of the world without the sacrifice of standards of living which 
have been created by the present great aid extended by the United 
States. There is no reasonable doubt that the coming of this hoped- 
for day is delayed more by agitation for a curtailment of the period 
of preparation than by any other single factor. 
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The public works, marking outwardly the development of the 
Islands, were in a great degree, as is customary, built with borrowed 
money. The bonds of the Philippine government have been made 
tax exempt in the United States and have been given certain other 
advantages as the result of which the Philippine government has 
borrowed its money at a rate of interest at least 3 per cent lower 
than it could have been borrowed by an independent government 
in the Philippines, if indeed it could have borrowed these sums at 
all. This means, conservatively, that the Philippine Islands is pay- 
ing $2,000,000 annually less interest on its present indebtedness 
than it would pay but for its dependence on the United States and 
the credit that that relation gives to the Islands. 

In 1926 the United States spent in the Philippines in the up-keep 
of the Army, Navy and other services the sum of $14,500,000, or 
over 10 per cent of the value of all Philippine products sold abroad. 
This amount would also be lost to the Philippines if independence 
were granted. 

Under American sovereignty there has been steady progress in 
the introduction of a common language throughout the Archi- 
pelago. There has been a continuous development and extension of 
highways, and, to the degree justified by business, an increase in 
interisland means of communication. There has been, in short, a 
gradual but persistent effort to bring the peoples of the Islands to- 
gether. This effort has not as yet attained its object. The peoples 
are still in a marked degree isolated from each other. A common 
language is still a hope rather than an existing fact. There is still 
resentment at the employment of officials not native to the com- 
munity, a resentment which, in certain cases, intensified by differ- 
ence of religion and lack of free communication, becomes open 
hostility. This situation has created difficulties for the present gov- 
ernment and conceivably might lead to the destruction of a govern- 
ment of the Islands left to its own resources. 

The resources of the Islands are still in great number undevel- 
oped. The land, however fertile, is idle. Surrounded by large 
countries with pressing problems of over-population, can it be 
hoped that the present immigration control could be maintained 
by an independent government? 

I have dwelt at length on the economic difficulties which would 
be encountered by an independent government in the Philippines, 
not because these are necessarily the greatest difficulties, but be- 
cause they are those that may be most readily appreciated and 
about which there can be the least controversy. Furthermore, I 
have heretofore referred to the other difficulties of an internal and 
external political character. 

Such a government, crippled by the direct loss of revenue, by in- 
creased interest rates on loans, and by the paralyzation of its indus- 
tries, would be called on to incur the added cost of keeping up a 
diplomatic service, army, navy, and other features of sovereignty. 
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It is obvious that the revenues of the Islands would be totally in- 
adequate to maintain a separate government. 

These are but a few of the problems which would arise from a 
status of independence and which should be seriously considered 
by the people of the Philippines. In noting the cénstructive ad- 
vance which they have made on the road of progress, under the 
American flag, the blessings of peace, security, prosperity, liberty 
and opportunity that they have enjoyed, they should not lose sight 
of the fact that without the material aid extended to them — 
and which they still need — these conditions could not have ex- 
isted. 

The standards of living have been raised, a splendid educational 
system established, the fundamental rights of the people preserved. 
They have the rights and privileges of American citizens without the 
obligations. They pay no Federal taxes, are exempt from the exclu- 
sion provisions of our immigration laws, do not pay for the defense 
or diplomatic services. They are represented in the United States 
by their own chosen representatives, who are paid by the United 
States. In the Islands the officials of the municipalities are exclu- 
sively Filipinos, as are the officials of the fully organized provinces. 
In the central government the Legislature is made up entirely of 
Filipinos and possesses powers which no Legislature has in this 
country. The lower judicial officials are all Filipinos. The Judges 
of First Instance, with but two exceptions, are Filipinos and of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court four of the nine are Filipinos. The 
Chief Justice is a Filipino. Of the heads of the executive depart- 
ments, six in number, five are Filipinos. The Attorney General is a 
Filipino. Prosecuting attorneys throughout the Islands are Fili- 
pinos. The personnel of the Bureaus of Civil Service, Treasury, 
and Commerce and Industry is entirely Filipino, and of the Bureau 
of Customs and Bureau of Posts is more than 993 per cent Filipino. 
The American officials are but 15 per cent of the total in the govern- 
ment. 

With a condition of peace, progress and prosperity hitherto un- 
known in their history, with self-government largely attained, with 
advantages enjoyed in many cases greater than those of American 
citizens, the people of the Philippines may well reflect seriously be- 
fore wishing to embark on the uncharted stormy sea of independ- 
ence surrounded by unknown dangers, in a craft ill-fitted for the 
difficulties to be met. Independence is an intangible ideal which has 
often brought disillusionment and disaster in its train. Peace, 
progress, prosperity, security, liberty and freedom are tangible 
benefits not lightly to be cast aside. The foundation of our policy 
has ever been the welfare of the people of the Philippines. That is 
to-day our constant goal. 

The United States assumed its burden of responsibilities in the 
Philippine Islands, not in a spirit of aggression, of avarice, of ex- 
ploitation, but with a sincere desire to promote the best interests 
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of the people of the Islands. In that spirit it has guided them on 
the road of progress. It cannot, if it would, avoid the obligation of 
deciding the degree of self-government which the people of the 
Philippine Islands are capable of sustaining at any given time. The 
responsibility, both to the Philippine people and to civilization, is 
there. It cannot be shifted. 

The ability of a people to govern themselves is not easily attained. 
History is filled with failures of popular government. It cannot be 
learned from books; it is not a matter of eloquent phrases. Liberty, 
freedom, independence, are not mere words the repetition of which 
brings fulfillment. They demand long, arduous, self-sacrificing 
preparation. Education, knowledge, experience, sound public 
opinion, intelligent participation by the great body of the people, 
high ideals — these things are essential. The degree in which they 
are possessed determines the capability of a people to govern them- 
selves. In frankness and with the utmost friendliness, I must state 
my sincere conviction that the people of the Philippine Islands 
have not as yet attained the capability of full self-govern- 
ment. 

How can this ultimate goal best be attained? Certainly not by 
constant agitation and opposition. That policy but stands in the 
way of progress. In governmental, as in social relationships, ‘liberty 
exists in proportion to wholesome self-restraint.” Demonstration 
of the ability to carry on successfully the large powers of govern- 
ment already possessed would be far more convincing than con- 
tinued agitation for complete independence. Power brings responsi- 
bilities to the people of the Philippines as well as to the people of 
the United States. Friendly codperation in promoting the welfare 
of the Philippine Islands should be our constant aim. Along that 
road alone lies progress. 

I am forced to return this bill without my approval, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

The plebiscite, under conditions provided or, in fact, now pos- 
sible, would not accomplish the stated purpose. The result of the 
vote would be unconvincing. 

It might create friction and disturb business, slowing down 
progress. 

It might be taken to mean its approval by the United States or as 
an act likely to influence the United States. 

Finally, I feel that it should be disapproved because it is a part 
in the agitation in the Islands which, by discouraging capital and 
labor, is delaying the arrival of the day when the Philippines will 
have overcome the most obvious present difficulty in the way of its 
maintenance of an unaided government. The people should realize 
that political activity is not the end of life, but rather a means to 
attain those economic, industrial and social conditions essential to 
a stable existence. A plebiscite on the question of immediate inde- 
pendence would tend to divert the attention of the people towards 
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the pursuit of mere political power rather than to the consideration 
of the essential steps necessary for the maintenance of a stable, 
prosperous, well-governed community. 
J, therefore, return the bill without my approval. 
(Sed.) CALVIN CooLIDGE 
GENERAL LEONARD Woop 


Governor-General of the Philippine Islands, 
Manila, P.I. 
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PHILIPPINE PLANKS IN THE REPUBLICAN AND 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PLATFORMS 


REPUBLICAN — 1900 


In accepting by the treaty of Paris the just responsibility of our 
victories in the Spanish war the President and the Senate won the 
undoubted approval of the American people. No other course was 
possible than to destroy Spain’s sovereignty throughout the West- 
ern Indies and in the Philippine Islands. That course created our 
responsibility before the world and with the unorganized popula- 
tion whom our intervention had freed from Spain, to provide for 
the maintenance of law and order, and for the establishment of 
good government, and for the performance of international obliga- 
tions. Our authority could not be less than our responsibility, and 
wherever sovereign rights were extended, it became the high duty 
of the Government to maintain its authority, to put down armed 
insurrection, and to confer the blessings of liberty and civilization 
upon all the rescued people. 

The largest measure of self-government consistent with their 
welfare and our duties shall be secured to them by law. To Cuba 
independence and self-government were assured in the same voice 
by which war was declared, and to the letter this pledge shall be 
performed. 

The Republican Party, upon its history and upon this declara- 
tion of its principles and policies, confidently invokes the consider- 
ate and approving judgment of the American people. 


DEMOCRATIC — 1900 


We condemn and denounce the Philippine policy of the present 
Administration. It had involved the Republic in unnecessary war, 
sacrificed the lives of many of our noblest sons and placed the United 
States, previously known and applauded throughout the world as 
the champion of freedom, in the false and un-American position 
of crushing with military force the efforts of our former allies to 
achieve liberty and self-government. The Filipinos cannot be 
citizens without endangering our civilization; they cannot be sub- 
jects without imperiling our form of Government, and as we are not 
willing to surrender our civilization or to convert the Republic into 
an Empire, we favor an immediate declaration of the nation’s pur- 
pose to give to the Filipinos, first, a stable form of government; 
second, independence, and third, protection from outside interfer- 
ence, such as has been given for nearly a century to the Republics 
of Central and South America. 
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The greedy commercialism which dictated the Philippine policy 
of the Republican administration attempts to justify it with the plea 
that it will pay; but even this sordid and unworthy plea fails when 
brought to the test of facts. The war of criminal aggression against 
the Filipinos, entailing an annual expense of many millions, has 
already cost more than any possible profit that could accrue from 
the entire Philippine trade for years to come. Furthermore, when 
trade is extended at the expense of liberty, the price is always too 
high. 

We are not opposed to territorial expansion when it takes in de- 
sirable territory, which can be erected into States in the Union, and 
whose people are willing and fit to become American citizens. We 
favor expansion by every peaceful and legitimate means; but we are 
unalterably opposed to seizing or purchasing of distant lands, to be 
governed outside the Constitution, and whose people can never be- 
come citizens. 

We are in favor of extending the Republic’s influence among the 
nations, but believe that influences should be extended not by force 
and violence, but through the persuasive power of a high and honor- 
able example. 

The importance of other questions now pending before the Ameri- 
can people is in no wise diminished, and the Democratic Party takes 
no backward step from its position on them; but the burning issue 
of Imperialism growing out of the Spanish war involves the very 
existence of the Republic and the destruction of our free institu- 
tions. We regard it as the paramount issue of the campaign. 


REPUBLICAN — 1904 


In the Philippines we have suppressed insurrection, established 
order, and given to life and property a security never known there 
before. We have organized civil government, made it effective and 
strong in administration, and have conferred upon the people of 
those islands the largest civil liberty they have ever enjoyed. By 
our possession of the Philippines we were enabled to take prompt 
and effective action in the relief of the legations at Peking, and a de- 
cisive part in preventing the partition and preserving the integrity 
of China. 


DeEmocrRATIc — 1904 


Wherever there may exist a people incapable of being governed 
under American laws, in consonance with the American Constitu- 
tion, the territory of that people ought not to be part of the Ameri- 
can domain. We insist that we ought to do for the Filipinos what 
we have already done for the Cubans, and it is our duty to make 
that promise now, and upon suitable guarantees of protection to 
citizens of our own and other countries resident there at the time 
of our withdrawal, set the Filipino people upon their feet free and 
independent to work out their own destiny. ‘ 
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The endeavor of the Secretary of War by pledging the govern- 
ment’s indorsement for ‘promoters’ in the Philippine Islands to 
make the United States a partner in speculative legislation of the 
archipelago, which was only temporarily held up by the opposition 
of the Democratic Senators in the last session, will, if successful, 
lead to entanglements from which it will be difficult to escape. 


REPUBLICAN — 1908 


The American Government, in Republican hands, has freed 
Cuba, giving peace and protection to Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines under our flag, and begun the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

In the Philippines insurrection has been suppressed, law estab- 
lished, and life and property made secure. Education and practical 
experience are there advancing the capacity of the people for gov- 
ernment, and the policies of McKinley and Roosevelt are leading 
the inhabitants step by step to an ever-increasing measure of home 
rule. 


DeEmocratic — 1908 


We condemn the experiment of imperialism as an inexcusable 
blunder which has involved us in enormous expense, brought us 
weakness instead of strength, and laid our nation open to the charge 
of abandoning a fundamental doctrine of self-government. We 
favor an immediate declaration of the nation’s purpose to recog- 
nize the independence of the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable 
government can be established, such independence to be guaran- 
teed by us as we guarantee the independence of Cuba, until the 
neutralization of the islands can be secured by treaty with other 
powers. In recognizing the independence of the Philippines our 
Government should retain such land as may be necessary for coal- 
ing stations and naval bases. 


REPUBLICAN — 1912 
The Philippine policy of the Republican Party has been and is 
inspired by the belief that our duty toward the Filipino people is a 
national obligation which should remain entirely free from partisan 
polities. 


DeEmocratTic — 1912 


We reaffirm the position thrice announced by the Democracy in 
National Convention assembled, against a policy of imperialism and 
colonial exploitation in the Philippines or elsewhere. We condemn 
the experiment in imperialism as an inexcusable blunder which has 
involved us in enormous expense, brought us weakness instead of 
strength, and laid our Nation open to the charge of abandonment 
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of the fundamental doctrine of self-government. We favor an im- 
mediate declaration of the Nation’s purpose to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government 
can be established, such independence to be guaranteed by us until 
the neutralization of the islands can be secured by treaty with other 
powers. In recognizing the independence of the Philippines, our 
Government should retain such lands as may be necessary for coal- 
ing stations and naval bases. 


REPUBLICAN — 1916 


We renew our allegiance to the Philippine policy inaugurated by 
McKinley, approved by Congress and consistently carried out by 
Roosevelt and Taft. Even in this short time it has enormously im- 
proved the material and social conditions of the islands, given the 
Philippine people a constantly increasing participation in their gov- 
ernment and if persisted in will bring still greater benefits in the 
future. 

We accepted the responsibility of the islands as a duty to civili- 
zation and the Filipino people. To leave with our task half done 
would break our pledges, injure our prestige among nations and im- 
peril what has already been accomplished. 

We condemn the Democratic administration for its attempt to 
abandon the Philippines, which was prevented only by the vigorous 
opposition of Republican members of Congress, aided by a few 
patriotic Democrats. 


Democratic — 1916 

We heartily indorse the provisions of the bill, recently passed by 
the House of Representatives, further promoting self-government 
in the Philippine Islands as being in fulfillment of the policy de- 
clared by the Democratic Party in its last national platform, and we 
reiterate our indorsement of the purpose of ultimate independence 
for the Philippine Islands expressed in the preamble of that meas- 
ure. 


[The Republican national platform of 1920 contained no Philip- 
pine plank.] 
Democratic — 1920 


We favor the granting of independence without unnecessary de- 
lay to the 10,500,000 inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 


REPUBLICAN — 1924 


The Philippines policy of the Republican Party has been and is 
inspired by the belief that our duty toward the Filipino people is a 
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national obligation which should remain entirely free from parties 
and politics. 

In accepting the obligation which came to them with the control 
of the Philippine Islands, the American people has only the wish to 
serve, advance and improve the condition of the Filipino people. 
That thought will continue to be the dominating factor in the 
American consideration of the many problems which must inevit- 
ably grow out of our relationship to the people. 

If the time comes when it is evident to Congress that independ- 
ence would be better for the people of the Philippines with respect 
to both their domestic concerns and their status in the world, and 
the Filipino people then desire complete independence, the Ameri- 
can Government will gladly accord it. A careful study of the condi- 
tions in the Philippine Islands has convinced us that the time for 
such action has not yet arrived. 


DEMOCRATIC — 1924 


The Filipino people have succeeded in maintaining a stable gov- 
ernment and have thus fulfilled the only condition laid down by 
Congress as a prerequisite to the granting of independence. We 
declare that it is now our liberty and our duty to keep our promise 
to these people by granting them immediately the independence 
which they so honorably covet. 


[The Republican national platform of 1928 contained no Philip- 
pine plank.| 


DEmocrRATIC — 1928 


The Filipino people have succeeded in maintaining a stable gov- 
ernment and have thus fulfilled the only condition laid down by 
the Congress as a prerequisite to the granting of independence. We 
declare that it is now our liberty and our duty to keep our promise 
to these people by granting them immediately the independence 
which they so honorably covet. 
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Abaca, production, 1, 13; tables of ex- 
ports, 245, 2, 452, 534; grading, 1, 
558 n.; export tax, 2, 236 n.; prohibi- 
tion on export of seeds, 324 

Abad, Maximo, exploit, 1, 200; National 
Consolidation, 2, 127 n. 

Abarzuza, Buenaventura de, treaty of 
peace, 1, 78 n., 2, 431-36 

Aborigines, Philippine, survival and 
distribution, 1, 586-88; in Mindanao, 
614 

Absolutism, in Filipino attitude, 1, 186 

Abu Bakar, Sulu Sultanate, 2, 12 n. 

Accounting, reform, reimbursable ap- 
propriations, 1, 279-83, 2, 237 7n., 
271, 519; development of government 
system, 179; language of commercial, 
278. See also Auditor, Finances 

Acle wood, 1, 11 7. 

Administration, period of Taft policy, 1, 
139, 140; board on individual respon- 
sibility, 179, 2, 277; under Jones Law, 
1, 184-86, 2, 258; increased offices and 
expenditures under Democrats, 239, 
263 n.; qualifications of secretaries, 
citizenship, 263 .; Wood-Forbes re- 
port on, 299, 524; report against 
military advisers, 232; continuity in 
colonial, 400-02. See also Bureaus; 
Civil service; Colonies; Commission; 
Democratic régime; Economic condi- 
tions; Executive Bureau; Filipiniza- 
tion; Governor-General; Military- 
Governor; Municipalities; Provincial 
governments; Separation of powers; 
Social conditions; War Department 

Admiralty, under Jones Law, 1, 184 n. 

Adriatico, Macario, in veteran organiza- 
tion, 2, 1267.; National Consolida- 
tion, 127 n.; recess committee, 154 n. 

Advertising, official, 1, 182; obstacles to 
trade, 2, 184, 185; Filipino attitude, 
185; effort for publicity bureau, 186; 
carnival as, 187 

Aetas, 1, 531. See also Negritos 


Agius, Ambrose, as Apostolic Delegate, 


2, 64 


Aglipay, Gregorio, schismatic church, 
2, 61; in politics, 104 

Aglipayanism, number, 1, 16 n., 362 n.; 
history, 2, 61; and right to churches, 
62 

Agoncillo, Felipe, in Assembly, 2, 135; 
committee on joint resolution to Amer- 
ica, 136n.; resolution for elective 
Senate, 162 

Agpad, Igorot leader, 1, 602 

Agricultural Bank, 1, 285, 286; absorp- 
tion, 286; proposed French, 287, 2, 
91 

Agriculture, soil, 1, 8; undeveloped land, 
8; potential wealth, 12; terraces, 13, 
595; under Spanish, 13; food stuffs, 
importation, 13, 246, 2,73, 173, 174 n., 
499; fibre, 1, 13, 246, 558 n., 2, 324, 452, 
534; average holdings, 1, 13 n.; fruits 
and nuts, 14; rubber, 14, 2, 48, 333, 
406 n., extra-legal promotion, 1, 163 n., 
164 .; bank and credit associations, 
285-87; number of cultivators, 317 n.; 
training, 427, 435 n., 452-54, 476, 478, 
558; promotion of colonies, 525, 526, 
2,77; clubs, 1, 454; position of bureau, 
expense (1913-20), 553, 558, 2, 519; 
experiment stations, 1, 557; machinery 
demonstrations, 557; seed selection, 
558; tobacco improvement, 558; com- 
bating locust, 558, 559, '2, 173; pro- 
motive laws (1916-26), 278, 325; Taft 
on conditions, 499; policy of promo- 
tion, 510. See also Animals; Economic 
conditions; Forestry; Irrigation; Land; 
Sugar 

Agriculture and Natural Resources, 
Department of, 1, 185 n., 2, 263 n. 

Aguinaldo, Baldomero, National Con- 
solidation, 2, 127 n. 

Aguinaldo, Carmen, education, 1, 441 

Aguinaldo, Emilio, Pact of Biac-na-bato, 
1, 58, 59; in exile, and fund, 59, 60, 

_ 82; and Baler, 77; conference with 
Pratt, 82-85, 2, 336, 337; return under 
American protection, 1, 84; American 
wartime relations, 85, 86, 2, 336-38; 
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counters McKinley’s proclamation, 
1, 88, 123; and Manila, 87 n.; organ- 
izes government, 89; and killing of 
Luna, 91 7n.; flight, 99, 100; capture, 
103, 197; attitude after capture, 
character, 104 n., 2, 389; pension, 1, 
105, 2, 278; and veteran organization, 
1, 105; supports Wood, 105n.; on 
anti-imperialist encouragement, 112; 
and Schurman Commission, 120, 121; 
on bandits, 225; on taxes, 263 n.; 
and English language, 441; visit to 
Iwahig, 508; on slavery, 5317.3; and 
Baguio, 580; and Aglipay, 2, 61 7.; on 
United States, 69; on Japan, 94; and 
politics, 104, 105; and cabinet port- 
folio, 105 n.; National Consolidation, 
127; and independence propaganda, 
203; on Forbes in mission, 286 7n.; 
on Harrison’s surrender of authority, 
299 n.; and independence movement 
before 1898, pseudonyms, 335 n. 

Aguino, Serviliano, in veteran organiza- 
tion, 2, 126 n. 

Agusan, jurisdiction over, 2, 29; popula- 
tion by religions, 49; American and 
foreign population, 49; non-Christian 
territory, 133 n. 

Ahern, George P., Bureau of Forestry, 1, 
560 n.; resigns, 2, 224 n. 

Albay, army post, 1, 191 7.; corrupt 
elections, 2, 124 

Aldanese, Vicente, Bureau of Customs, 
1, 258 n., 2, 326 n. 

Alexander VI, pope, demarcation line, 1, 
32 

Algué, José, and Culion, 1, 345; as 
meteorologist and seismologist, 561- 

| 63; barocyclonometer, 562 

Ali, Datu, career as outlaw, 2, 33 

Allegiance, oath, 1, 126 n. 

Allen, Henry T., service to Constabulary, 

— chief, 1, 175, 204, 239 n.; committee 
on inter-island transportation, 180 n., 
542 n.; World War service, 236; on 
Filipino idea of independence, 2, 
338 n.; Philippine training, 407 

Allen, Samuel E., term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 

Alunan, Rafael R., on sugar trade, 2, 560 

Alva, Gabriel, in veteran organization, 
2, 126 n. 

Alvarez, Pascual, National Consolida- 
tion, 2, 127 n. 
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Alvarez, Vicente, in veteran organiza- 
tion, 2, 126 n. 

Ambos Camarines, corrupt elections, 2, 
124 

Amburayan, sub-province, governors, 1, 
591 n.; transfer of control, 2, 282 ; 

Amburayans, character, 1, 604; and 
Wood-Forbes Mission, 2, 296 

American Board Mission, and_ tribal 
peoples, 1, 620 

American Chamber of Commerce, 2, 
184; on inefficient public service, 
326 n.; and retention of Philippines, 
381 

American Circulating Library Associa- 
tion, 1, 478 

American occupation, Jagor’s prediction, 
1, 48, 2, 423; battle of Manila Bay, 
1, 61-63; German designs on Philip- 
pines, 64, 65; German conduct in 
Manila Bay, 65-69; results of unpre- 
paredness, 69, 2, 70; arrival of troops, 
1, 69; occupation of Manila, docu- 
ments, 69-74, 2, 427-30, 445; and 
protocol, 1, 72, 78, 2, 425, 426; force 
at capture of Manila, 1, 73; Spanish 
government outside Manila, and in- 
surgents, 75-77; public opinion and 
problem of retention, 77-79; diverse 
American opinion, as issue, 111-14, 
149, 2, 170 n., 188-95, 202, 385, 414 n., 
491, 510, 566-70; terms of treaty, 1, 
79-81, 2, 431-36; special treaty on 
additional islands, 1, 79n., 2, 446; 
British-administered American islands, 
1, 79 n.; Palmas, 80 n.; Senate resolu- 
tion on status, 81; control by Congress, 
81 n.; relations with Filipinos, con- 
fidence and friendship, 187, 2, 69, 70, 
87, 88, 92, 93, 95, 96, 136, 137, 170, 
249, 298, 500, 546, 554; newspaper 
propaganda of racial misunderstand- 
ing, 70-78; complaints of financial 
burden, 78-81; inspection trips, effect 
on relations, 81; obstacles to mutual 
understanding, 165; altruism, 170 n., 
390, 392, 41'7, 445, 550, 552, 554, 563; 
Republican Presidents on policy, 195- 
97; foreign comment on policy, 197; 
effect on American military position, 
344, 345, 348, 362, 405, 410-12; labor 
policy, 393-95; eclucational policy, 
396; lack of continuity of service, 401; 
effect of impermanence, 401; costs and 
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benefits, 406-13; success, Filipino 
advancement, 420, 421, 503, 522; com- 
ments by observers, 506-10; as stimu- 
lation, 509; poem on services, 514, 515; 
Filipino privileges without obligations, 
563. See also Administration; Army; 
Economic conditions; Filipinization; 
Independence; Justice; Legislature; 
Moros; Navy; Revolt; Schurman Com- 
mission; Tribal peoples; Wood-Forbes 
Mission 

American-Philippine Co., 2, 185 n. 

American Trading Co. of Borneo, 1, 
46 

Americans, number in Philippines, 1, 
17 n.; early traders, 44 n., 46; low- 
order immigrants, 172, 500; in busi- 
ness and professions, 287, 2, 182, 183; 
attitude, 170, 380-82, 408, 493. See 
also Army; Civil service; Constabu- 
lary; Schools 

Amnesty, in 1900, 1, 126; Roosevelt’s 
proclamation, text, 129, 498, 2, 499, 
500; proposed Moro, 21 

Amok, Moro practice, 2, 26 n. 

Amphitheatre, at Baguio, 1, 578 

Ancheta, Pio, governor of sub-province, 
1, 591 n. 

Anda, Simon de, and British occupation, 
1, 43; monument, 43 n. 

Anderson, George P., as school superin- 
tendent, 1, 420, 425 

Anderson, Kenneth F., tragedy, 2, 510 

Anderson, Larz, thrift prize, 1, 468 

Anderson, Peirce, city planning, 1, 403, 
568 

Anderson, Thomas M., arrival, 1, 69; 
at Cavite, 74; and Aguinaldo, 86; term 
as commanding general, 2, 451 

Anderson, William H., in army and busi- 
ness, 2, 183 

André, Edouard, in Dewey-Spanish nego- 
tiations, 1, 69-71 

Animals, domestic, 1, 25; cattle, 25; 
horses, 25, 26; wild, 26; insects and 
reptiles, 27; health work, 213, 242 n., 
363, 553-57, 2, 1'73, 241, 278; registra- 
tion of domestic, 1, 257; veterinary 
school, 476, 478; maritime quarantine, 
556; improvement of breeds, 557; in- 
troduction of zebu, 557. See also Meat 

Anito, tribal charm, 1, 605 

Annexations, no withdrawals, 2, 358, 
359; constitutional status of dependen- 
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cies, 382, 415, 416. See also American 
occupation 

Anson, Lord George, at Philippines, 1, 
42 

Anthrax, combating, 1, 213, 557 

Anti-Imperialist League, and prolonga- 
tion of revolt, 1, 112-14; attacks, 149, 
2, 188, 385, 414 n.; and fear of trusts, 
89; Brent’s rebuke, 189 n.; and Harri- 
son, 216, 247, 248; denounced, 510 

Antique, and road tax, 1, 372 


Apacible, Galicano, and vaccine, 1, 
339 n. 

Apayao, sub-province, governors, 1, 
591 n. 


Apayaos, Indonesians, location, 1, 589 n., 
591; included in Igorots, 604 n.; head- 
hunting custom, 609; territory and 
character, 609; and Filipino governor, 
609; and Wood-Forbes Mission, 2, 
296. See also Tribal peoples 

Apo, Mount, 1, 6 

Apostolic Delegates in Philippines, 2, 
64 

Appointment and remoyal. 
service; Office 

Appropriations, control, 1, 264, 265; 
automatic carry-over, allocation, 265, 
2, 145, 146, 193 n., 257; veto of items, 
by Wood, 1, 265 n., 2, 330; reimburs- 
able system, repeal, 1, 280-83, 2, 
237 n., 271, 519; Filipino substitute for 
deficiency, Emergency Board, 1, 284, 
2, 150, 151, 269 n., 274, 331; attitude 
of early Assemblies, 143-46, 151; right 
to initiate bills, 148; change in methods 
(1913), 149-51; and Assemblymen’s 
per diems, 152; for public works, 152, 
153; control by presiding officers, 269; 
for independence propaganda, 377. 
See also Expenditures; purposes by 
title 

Aquarium, at Manila, 1, 406 

Araneta, Gregorio, in Filipino govern- 
ment, 1, 90; and military administra- 
tion, 117; Commissioner, portfolio, 
170; as justice, term, 296, 2, 454; and 
legislation for tribal peoples, 1, 595 n.; 
recess committee, 2, 154 n.; resigna- 
tion at request, 219 

Araullo, Manuel, and military adminis- 
tration, 1, 117: judge and justice, chief 
justice, terms, 296, 301, 2, 454; Code 
Committee, 1, 305 n. 


See Civil 
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Archbishops, term, 1, 487., 2, 52; 
American, 60, 64 

Architects, consulting, 1, 402, 406, 407; 
development of Filipino, 2, 166 n. 

Arcos, Duke de, treaty, 1, 79 n., 2, 446 

Area of Philippines, 1, 4; comparative, 
An. 

Arejola, Tomas, in Assembly, 2, 135; 
recess committee, 154 n. 

Arellano, Cayetano S8., in Filipino gov- 
ernment, 1, 90; and Aguinaldo’s atti- 
tude, 104 ., and military administra- 
tion, 116; Federal Party, 144; munic- 
ipal plan, 153, 2, 441; as chief justice, 
term, 1, 295, 2, 454; pension, 1, 296 n.; 
and civil service, 514 

Aristocracy, sentiment, 2, 497, 521 

Armenia, Harbord’s mission, 1, 237 n. 

Army, and civil Commissions, 1, 120 n., 
125, 140, 144, 149; recruitment of civil 
service from, 172; withdrawal, per- 
manent garrisons, purpose, 189-91, 
193; reduction in Islands, 191, 201; 
table of strength there, 192 n.; move- 
ments for impression, 192, 193; as 
stabilizing influence, 193; natives in 
Spanish forces, 201; use in domestic 
disturbances, 202; and Constabulary, 
216, 240; burden of expense in Philip- 
pines, 240, 2, 405, 503, 535, 562; size 
and expense due to Philippines, 1, 242, 
2, 348, 410; health research, 1, 363; 
and coast survey, 546; and telegraph 
and telephone, 548; wireless service, 
550; development of Baguio reserva- 
tion, 573, 578; Philippine training 
and World War, 2, 407; objection to 
military advisers, 332. See also Amer- 
ican occupation; Military-Governor; 
Moros; Philippine Scouts; Revolt 

Artesian wells, boring, 1, 357, 395, 396, 
2, 174; increase, table, 332, 464 

Asbestos, attempted exploitation, 
9 

Aseniero, José, and Rizal memorial, 2, 
178 n. 

Asociacién de Damas Filipinas, 1, 367 n. 

Asphaltumn, attempted exploitation, 1, 
9 

Assembly, and cadastral survey, 1, 319, 
320; and courts, 322, 2, 243; and irri- 
gation, 1, 399; and slavery, 530, 531, 
533, 2, 498; at Baguio, 1, 577; elec- 
tions (1907-12), 106-08, 133, 134; 


1, 
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term, 107 n.; policy of Commission as 
Senate, 109, 110; table of party 
strength, 119 7.; contested elections 
and party solidarity, 121; organic act, 
130; Taft’s promotion, 131; calling of 
first, 131, 132; problem of field of 
power, 133, 134; political composition 
of first, 134; inauguration, 134; ineligi- 
ble members, 134n.; revolutionary 
veterans in, 135; control by younger 
members, Osmefia as Speaker, 135, 
163; joint resolution of thanks to 
America, Roosevelt’s reply, 136, 137; 
procedure, 137; inter-house relations, 
142; work (1907-13), 140, 141; session- 
end rush, 141; character of bills, public 
information, 142; and salaries, 146-48; 
per diem, 152; first recess committee 
with per diem, precedent, 153, 154; 
creditable record, 154; constructive 
measures, 155, 156; gradual reframing 
of Commission’s measures, 156; and 
safeguards, 157; resolution against free 
trade, 157, 158; buncombe bills, 158- 
60; Assemblymen and office, junket, 
160; Commission’s exclusive acts as 
lesson, 161; defeated resolution for 
elective Senate, 162; defeated Com- 
mission bills, 162; personal relations 
with Commissioners, 162, 163; and 
publicity, 186; retirement act, 228; 
taxation, 237, 238; rinderpest act, 2415 
and education, 244; Harrison’s rela- 
tions, 246, 249; and independence, 375, 
376. See also Appropriations; Commis- 
sion; Legislature 

Associated Charities, 1, 366 

Atas, Indonesians, location, 1, 589 n., 613, 
614 

Ateneo de Manila, history, 1, 413, 417; 
standard, 485 n. 

Atherton, Ray, Wood-Forbes Mission, 
2, 286 

Athletics. See Sport 

Atkinson, Fred W., educational services, 
1, 425 

Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., public 
works, 2, 183 

Attik, Dato, treaty, 2, 470, 471 

Attorney-General, duties, 1, 293; Torres, 
296 

Audiencia, creation, 2, 51 

Auditor and audit, military and civil, 1, 
115, 248 n.; appointment under Jones 
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Law, 186; control and defects of sys- 
tem, 279; Miller on blunders, 2, 233 n.; 
salary, 257 n.; judicial control over, 
827, 328; proposed reorganization 
(1926), 328 n.; and independence fund, 
378; and proposed supervised com- 
monwealth, 419. See also Accounting; 
Finances 

Augustinians, normal school, 1, 416; 
theological seminary, 418; in Philip- 
pines, missions, 2, 51, 52 

Austin, Richard W., on conditions in 
Philippines, 2, 235; on attitude of 
resident Americans, 381 n. 

Australia, beef cattle from, 1, aes. 

Austria, and Spanish-American War, 1, 
64 

Automobiles. See Motor vehicles 

Avancefia, Ramon, associate and chief 
justice, terms, 2, 454 

Awang, Abdullah, agreement, 2, 474 


Bacolod, American occupation, 1, 94 

Bacon, Elliot C., later career, 2, 169 n. 

Bacon, Robert L., on rubber production, 
1, 147.; and Moro separation, 2, 48 

Bacon Bill, 2, 48, 120, 376 n. 

Bacoor, murder of president, 1, 230 

Bacuit Bay, scenery, 1, 29 

Bagobos, Indonesians, location, 1, 589 n., 
613; dress, 613; control, 615 

Bagsak, engagement, 1, 201, 2, 35-37 

Baguio, charter, 1, 160; military reserva- 
tion, development, 190, 573, 578; 
police, 211 n.; health resort, hospital, 
351, 584; electricity, 395; water supply, 
395; city planning, 406, 407, 568, 572, 
574; botanical garden, 5607.; dis- 
covery of site, aspects, 566; as term, 
566 n.; building first road to, troubles, 
567-70; attacks on project, 570, 572, 
594 n., 2, 192 n.; second road, 1, 570, 
583 n.; neglected proper route, 570; 
devices for funds to develop, 571, 572; 
first roads in, 571; naming roads and 
localities, 573; country club, 573, 581; 
first public developments, 573; hotels, 
573; residence of Governor-General, 
573; developing park system, 574, 583; 
problems of use, 574; transportation, 
574, 575; teachers’ conventions, 575, 
584; temporary government buildings, 
provisions for employees, 576; Haube’s 
services, 576; meeting of Legislature, 
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effect, 577; religious buildings, 577; 
amphitheatre, 578; attractions of 


climate and scenery, 578, 579; Filipino 
interest, 579, 580, 584, 594 7.; sug- 
gested permanent capital, 580, 583; 
potential economic value, American 
school, 580; local government, and 
rough element, 581, 582; partial rail- 
way construction, 582; success, later 
developments, 582-84, 2, 174; popu- 
lation, 1, 585; and control over tribal 
peoples, 594; Ford’s report, 2, 206 

Bail, Governor-General and bonds, 2, 
160; lack of facilities, 526 

Bailey, Charles J., term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 

Bajaos, Indonesians, location, 1, 589 n., 
2,11 

Baker, D. J., Jr., and Constabulary, 1, 
205 n. 

Baker, Newton D., Secretary of War, 1, 
135 n.; on Harrison’s administration, 
2, 246; on Governor-General and Jones 
Law, 259; and independence mission, 
address, 378, 545-47 

Balabac, Spanish station, 1, 47; fort, 
368 n.; lighthouse incident, 539 

Balangiga, massacre, 1, 110 

Balanguingui, pirate headquarters, 2, 9 

Baldwin, Frank D., Lanao operations, 2, 
vs 

Baler, Spanish defense, 1, 76 

Balignini, pirates, 2, 9 n. 

Balinag, Nicasio, governor of sub- 
provinces, 1, 591 n. 

Balintawac, organization of revolt, monu- 
ment, 1, 57, 57 n. 

Baliuag, Lawton’s organization, 1, 106, 
1525 157 r 

Banaue, trail to, 1, 598 n. 

Banco Espafiol Filipino, 1, 287; Church 
control, American settlement, 2, 63, 64 

Bandholtz, Harry H., operations against 
brigands, 1, 192 n., 229 n.; and Con- 
stabulary, chief, 204, 236, 239 n.; 
World War service, 236 

Banditry. See Guerrillas 

Bangkok hat, as Philippine product, 
1, 466 n. 

Bank of the Philippine Islands, 1, 287; 
felicitation of Governors-General, 48 n. 

Banking, Agricultural Bank, 1, 91, 285, 
286; government funds, 259; Postal 
Savings, 285, 468, 2, 176, 332, 462, 
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533; proposed land bank, 1, 287; pri- 
vate institutions, 287; growth of assets, 
table, 2, 181 7., 465, 533. See also 
Finances; Philippine National Bank 

Barlin, Jorge, bishop, 2, 64; inaugura- 
tion of Assembly, 135 

Barocyclonometer, 1, 562 

Barretto, Alberto, Democrata Party, 2, 
103 n.; Nationalist Party, 106; in 
Assembly, 135; recess committee, 
154 n. 

Barrios, as division, 1, 151 

Barrows, David P., educational services, 
1, 425; study of aborigines, 586 n.; on 
Church in Spanish conquests, 2, 51 n. 

Barry, Thomas H., term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 

Barter, tribal, 1, 617 

Bartlett, Murray, and University, 1, 
AT5 

Baseball, Filipino enthusiasm, 1, 455; 
tribal interest, 616 

Basilan, abortive cession to France, 1, 
46; Spanish naval station, 2, 14 7n.; 
rubber, 406 n. 

Bataks, aborigines, 1, 587 

Batanes Islands, transportation with, 1, 
182; creation of province, 2, 143 

Batangas, and civil administration, 1, 
110; guerrillas, 189 

Bates, John C., Sulu treaty, 1, 99, 2, 
14-16, 470, 471; and Lake Lanao 
sunken boats, 10; and Sultana Jamila, 
39 

Bates Treaty, 1, 99, 2, 14-16; abrogated, 

- 19; text, 470, 471 

Batson, Matthew A., and Philippine 
Scouts, 1, 196, 197 

Bauco, mission, 1, 620 

Bayan, assault of fort, 1, 111 

Beach combers, American, 1, 172; 
deportation, 500 

Beardsley, J. W., irrigation committee, 
1, 398 n.; Director of Public Works, 
407; committee on harbor lines, 541 n. 

Beaterio de San Ignacio School, 1, 414 


Beckjord, , 1, 389 n. 
Belarmino, Vito, National Consolidation, 
2,127 n. 


Bell, J. Franklin, on insurgent troops, 1, 
92 n., 200; achievements and promo- 
tion, 103; on Aguinaldo, 104 n.; opera- 
tions against Malvar, 111; and rinder- 
pest quarantine, 554; and Baguio, 
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577; term as commanding general, 2, 
451; and independence, 411 

Benguet, sub-province, governors, 1, 
591n.; character of Igorots, 604; 
transfer of control, 2, 282 

Benguet Road, building, troubles, 1, 
567-70. See also Baguio. 

Bennet, John B., in Constabulary, 1, 238; 
transfer, 2, 224 n. 

Benton, Guy Potter, and University, 1, 
AT5 

Beriberi, causes, 1, 345; at Culion, 346; 
treatment, 2, 177 

Bertsch, William H., 1, 389 n. 

Bewley, Luther B., Director of Educa- 
tion, 1, 425 n. 

Beyer, H. Otley, ethnological work, 1, 
14 n., 586 n., 2, 4 n.; on tribal dialects, 
1, 614 7.; Wood-Forbes Mission, 2, 
287 

Biac-na-bato, insurgent headquarters, 
1, 58; Pact, 58-60, 2, 135, 495 

Bicols, dialect, 1, 24; scouts, 196 

Bilaans, Indonesians, location, 1, 589 n., 
613; dialect, 614 

Bilibid Prison, described, 1, 488, 2, 527 

Billboards, regulation, 2, 279 

Birds, varieties, 1, 28 

Birkhimer, William E., and civil ad- 
ministration, 1, 116; justice, term, 1, 
296, 2, 454 

Births, table of rate, 1, 359. See also 
Vital statistics 

Bishop, W. H., removed, 2, 224 n. 

Blair and Robertson, on independence 
movement, 2, 335 n. 

Blanco, Ramon, and Katipunan, 1, 56; 
and Sulu succession, 2, 39 n. 

Blanco, Tomas N., governor of sub- 
provinces, 1, 591 n. 

Blayney, Thomas L., on Baguio, 1, 5847.; 
on Democratic administration, 2, 
210 n., 232, 516, 517; on rinderpest, 
242 n.; on desire for independence, 388 

Blind, instruction, 1, 459, 460 

Bliss, Tasker H., influence, 1, 139; on 
Constabulary, 214; governor of Moro 
Province, 2, 20; in World War, 20 n.; 
term as commanding general, 451; 
Philippine training, 407 

Blood feuds, tribal, 1, 603 

Boar, wild, 1, 26 

Board of Control, 2, 265, 266; abolished, 
266, 326 
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Board system, abolition and restoration, 
1, 179, 2, 277" 

Bocaue, political bribery, 1, 165 n. 

Bohol, coral island, 1, 8; and civil ad- 
ministration, 110; religious fanatics, 
189 

Bolo, described, 1, 93 n. 

Bongao, Spanish station, 1, 47; American 
post, 99, 191 n., 2, 13 n. 

Bonifacio, Andrés, Katipunan Society, 
radicalism, 1, 55-57; murdered, 58; 
memory, 2, 80 n. 

Bonsal, Stephen, transfer, 2, 224 n. 

Bontoe, hospital, 1, 351; sub-province, 
governors, 591 n., 592; new trail for 
Secretary of War, 610; missions, 619, 
620; prison, 2, 527 

Bontocs, in Constabulary, 1, 213; as 
tribe, number, 590 7., 591; attitude, 
603; included in Igorots, 604 n.; and 
Wood-Forbes Mission, 2, 296. See 
also Tribal peoples 

Bonus, act for, 2, 271 

Borneo, early relations with Philippines, 
1, 31, 33; American and British com- 
panies, 46; British-administered Amer- 
ican islands, 79 n. 

Boston Herald, on Clarke amendment, 
2, 253 n. 

Boston Transcript, on Clarke amend- 
ment, 2, 253, 254 n., 255 n. 

Botanical gardens, 1, 10 n., 560 

Bottomley, A. W. T., on Filipino la- 
borers, 1, 521 

Boulevard, at Manila, 1, 405, 2, 1'74 

Boundaries, of Philippines, special treaty, 
1, 79, 79 n., 80 n., 2, 431, 446, 447 

Bourne, Edward G., on Salcedo, 1, 37 n.; 
on Legaspi, 37 n.; on Spanish achieve- 
ment, 48; on Urdaneta and compan- 
ions, 2, 50, 51 

Bourns, Frank S., and Federal Party, 1, 
143; health service, 332 n. 

Bowditch, Edward, Jr., in Armenian 
mission, 1, 237 n.; irrigation com- 
mittee, 398 n.; later career, 2, 169 n.; 
Wood-Forbes Mission, 287; Wood’s 
staff, 310 

Bowring, Sir John, on Filipinos, 1, 47 

Boxer War, troops from Philippines, 1, 
193 

Boxing, Filipino interest, 1, 456; regula- 
tion, 2, 279 

Boynton, W. H., and rinderpest, 1, 556 n. 
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Branagan, Frank A., Commissioner, 1, 
170; Insular Treasurer, 249; resigna- 
tion at request, 2, 218 

Brands, animal, 1, 257 

Breckenridge, Ralph, on achievement in 
Philippines, 2, 507 

Brent, Charles H., on Anti-Imperialists, 
1, 114, 2, 189 n.; and Baguio, 1, 580, 
582; and tribal peoples, 619; policy as 
bishop, 2, 65; on American policy, 
196 n.; and independence, 383 

Bribery, at elections, 1, 165, 2, 304, 540, 
541 

Bridges, reinforced concrete type, 1, 386; 
table of increase, 2, 332, 464 

Brigands. See Guerrillas 

Brisbane Daily Mail, on Philippines, 2, 
507 

Brooke, , on Manila, 2, 507 

Brooke, Sir James, and Malay piracy, 2, 
Tle, On te 

Brooks, Sidney, on Philippine adminis- 
tration, 2, 508 

Brumby, Thomas M., and occupation of 
Manila, 1, 72 

Brunei, Sultan of, and Philippines, 1, 
81, 33; concession to British, 46 

Bryan, William J., and Philippines, 2, 
358, 369 n., 371 n. 

Bryant, Stewart F., Wood-Forbes Mis- 
sion, 2, 287 

Bryce, Lord, and Forbes’s newspaper 
plan, 1, 183 n. 

Bubonic plague, under Spanish, 1, 330; 
fighting, 336; hospital, 350; in Dutch 
East Indies, 2, 400; elimination, 
400 n. 

Buccaneers. See Piracy. 

Bud Dajo, engagements, 1, 215, 2, 20, 
34. 

Buddhists, number, 1, 16 

Budgets, local and provincial, 1, 162; 
general under Jones Law, 185; under 
Spanish rule, 246; requirement, 265 n.; 
statement for 1926, 290, 291. See also 
Finances. 

Biilow, Fiirst von, and Philippines, 1, 
4n., 64, 65 

Buencamino, Felipe, captured, 1, 100; 
Federal Party, 144; and civil service, 
515; political party, 2, 104 n. 

Buildings, concrete, in tropics, 1, 386-88 

Bukidnons, Indonesians, location, 1, 
589 n., 613; cacique impositions on, 
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615, 616 n.; reception of officials, 616; 
dress, 617; jurisdiction over, 2, 29, 
282; population of region by religions, 
49; American and foreign population, 
49 

Buknongs, 1, 609 

Bulacan, political bribery, 1, 165 7.; 
Sandiko’s no-Constabulary  experi- 
ment, 232, 333; and road tax, 372 

Bullard, Robert L., Philippine training, 
2, 407 

Bundy, Omar, term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 

Buntal hat, 1, 466 n. 

Bureau of Insular affairs, origin, 1, 136; 
and Porto Rico, 137; activities, 137, 
138; chiefs, 138, 139; and currency 
reform, 275 

Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes, 1, 592; 
and Moro Department, 2, 30; duty, 
283 n. See also Moros; Tribal peoples 

Bureaus, list, 1, 142; reorganization, 176- 
79. See also Accounting; Administra- 
tion; Civil service; subject titles 

Burgos, José, execution, 1, 51 

Burial, regulations, 1, 362; exorbitant 
Church charges, 2, 57 

Burnham, Daniel H., city planning in 
Philippines, 1, 402-04, 2, 174; plan 
for Baguio, 1, 568, 572, 574, 583 

Burnham Park, 1, 405 

Business, growth, tables, 1, 243, 244, 2, 
333, 460, 533; officials and interest, 
171; in hands of foreigners, 181, 521; 
Filipinos in, 181; notable foreign 
houses, 182; American houses and 
individuals, 182, 183; effect of Demo- 
cratic policy, 208-10, 233, 235; Harri- 
son on government and, 235; increase 
in tax, 238, 324; government enter- 
prises, disaster, Board of Control, 
265, 303, 314, 540; resolution for gov- 
ernment control of public utilities, 
267; Wood-Forbes report on, 301, 303, 
533, 540; influence of Americans, 523. 
See also Capital; Commerce; Economic 
conditions; Manual training; Printing; 
Public utilities; Public works 

Butu, Hadji, on changes in administra- 
tion, 2, 28 n.; agreement, 473 

Byram, George L., operations against 
Jikiri, 2, 27 


Caballero, Felipe, and Baguio, 1, 579 
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Caballo, fortification, 1, 190 

Cabanela, Dencio, as boxer, 1, 456 

Cabeza de barangay, successor, 1, 151 

Cablenews-American, on local officials, 1, 
155 n.; on Scouts, 197 n.; on home- 
stead problem, 325 7n.; on Burnham 
and city planning, 402; on labor ques- 
tion, 518 n.; on Worcester and slavery, 
529 n.; on Baguio, 574, 585n.; on 
tribal Constabulary, 597 n.; founding 
and consolidation, 2, 71 n.; on govern- 
ment rice transaction, 74 .; on pro- 
sperity, 79 n.; on public-works appro- 
priations, 152 n.; on effect of Wilson’s 
withdrawal speech, 208 n.; on Harri- 
*son’s removals, 223 n.; on American 
resignations, 227n.; on combating 
rinderpest, 241 n. 

Cabot, Sebastian, Philippine expedition, 
1, 34 

Cacao, production, 1, 14 

Cacique, as term, 1, 19 n.; lingering of 
system, 166, 496, 540; and tribal 
peoples, 615, 616 n. 

Cadastral survey, plan and operation, 1, 
318-22; for Moros and tribal peoples, 
2,161. See also Land registration 

Cagayan de Sulu, special negotiations for, 
1,79 n., 2, 446 

Cagayans, scouts, 1, 196 

Cailles, Juan, surrender, 1, 107; and 
Federal Party, 145; defeat by Ordo- 
vesa, 165; military skill, 201; and ban- 
dits, 229; and corvée, 371; and con- 
vict road work, 385; National Consoli- 
dation, 2, 127 n. 

Caifigin, practice, 1, 559 

Cainta, East-Indian descendants, 
43 n. 

Cairns, Frank S., later career, 2, 169 n. 

Calbi, Datu, treaty, 2, 470, 471; rela- 
tives, 481, 485 

Calderon, Mrs. Concepcion de, La Gota 
de Leche, 1,362 . 

California, Jagor on, 2, 423 

Calumpit, American occupation, 1, 95, 
96; political bribery, 165 n. 

Caluya, smallpox epidemic, 1, 337 

Calvin, C. D., later career, 2, 169 n. 

Camagon wood, 1, 11 n. 

Camara, Admiral, cruise, 1, 66 n., 67 

Cambon, Jules, peace protocol, 2, 425, 
426 

Camineros, road maintenance system, 
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1, 376; departmental letter on, 2, 455- 
58 

Camp Eldridge, 1, 191 n. 

Camp Gregg, 1, 191 n. 

Camp John Hay, development, 1, 190, 
573 

Camp Jossman, 1, 191 n. 

Camp McGrath, 1, 191 n. 

Camp Stotsenberg, 1, 190 

Camp Vicars, 1, 191 n. 

Camphor, production, 1, 12 

Canals, in Manila, 1, 21 

Cannon, Joseph G., on independence, 2, 
351 

Cano, Juan Sebastian del, with Magellan, 
1, 30; second voyage, 33 

Canon, Fernando, National Consolida- 
tion, 2, 127 n. 

Cape Melville, lighthouse incident, 1, 
539 

Capital, proposed promotion of foreign, 
1, 287, 2, 91; political effect of fear, 
88-91, 383; Democrats and party 
plank (1912), 201; provision against 
anti-independence propaganda, 275, 
541 n. See also Business; Corporation; 
Finances 

Capitan Chino, 1, 41 

Capuchins, in Philippines, 2, 52 

Carabao, usefulness, 1, 25; table of 
number, 533 n. See also Animals 

Carabao Island, fortification, 1, 190 

Carlock, Lyman J., judge, death, 1, 
301 

Carman, D. M., on Filipino laborers, 1, 
522 n. 

Carnival at Manila, 2, 187 

Carpenter, Frank W., and local officials, 
1, 156 n.; and provincial officials, 162; 
as Executive Secretary, 174; Reorgan- 
ization Committee, 177 7.; on inert 
vaccine, 340; and use of Gold Standard 
Fund, 400; on disarming of Moros, 
2, 25n.; governor of Moro Province, 
29, 169 n., 245; director of Bureau of 
Non-Christian Tribes, 30; Sulu agree- 
ment on sovereignty, 31, 472, 473; and 
Filipino officials, 33 n.; on Moros and 
Filipinos, 45 n.; transfer, 224 n. 

Carreon, Francisco, bandit, surrender, 
1, 229 

Carriedo, Francisco, portrait on stamps, 
1, 548 n. 

Carson, Adam C., and good behavior re- 
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duction of prison term, 1, 498; asso- 
ciate justice, term, 2, 454 

Carter, E. C., health service, 1, 332 

Carter, William H., term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 

Carts, improvement, prison manufac- 
ture, 1, 380-82; tax, 382 n. 

Case, James F’., service, 1, 174; Director 
of Public Works, 407 

Castle Brothers, 2, 182 

Castner, Joseph C., 
Scouts, 1, 197 

Catholic Party, attempted, 2, 106 7.; 
table of votes, 118 n. 

Catt, Carrie Chapman, and women’s 
club, 1, 367 n. 

Cattle, industry, 1, 25; table of number, 
553 n. See also Animals 

Cavan, as measure, 1, 278 

Cavendish, Sir Thomas, at Philippines, 
1, 42 

Cavite, mutiny (1872), 1, 50; American 
garrison, 74; gambling, 167 n.; naval 
station, 194; and road tax, 372; boule- 
vard to, 405, 2, 174; wireless station, 
1, 550 

Cebu, city of, importance, 1, 22; Le- 
gaspi’s settlement, 35; American oc- 
cupation, 94; reconstruction after fire, 
163; army post, 191; leper hospital, 
343; fort, 368; port improvement, 389, 
2, 175; water supply, 1, 395; theologi- 
cal seminary, 414, 418; botanical gar- 
den, 560 

Cebu, island of, coral formation, 1, 8; 
and corn, 13 n.; American occupation, 
101; and civil administration, 110;: 
Osmefia as governor, 163; end of 
banditry, 229 n.; railway concession, 
393 

Cedula. See Poll tax 

Cement, government enterprise, 2, 266 

Cemeteries, under Spanish and Ameri- 
cans, 1, 362, 363, 2, 57 

Censuses, official, 1, 157., 16n.; of 
voters, 2, 118; ordered, 130; taking 
(1903), 132 

Century Magazine, on Baguio, 1, 578 

Cerero, Rafael, treaty of peace, 1, 78 n., 
2, 431-36 

Chaffee, Adna R., and conduct of war, 
1, 108; Military Governor, term, 109, 
188, 2, 451; operations against 
Malvar, 1, 111; order on civil affairs, 


and Philippine 
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188; term as commanding general, 2, 
451 

Chambers of Commerce, separate, 2, 184 

Chanco, Dionisio, associate justice, term, 
2, 454 

Chao Ju-Kua, on Philippines, 1, 31 n. 

Chappelle, P. L., Apostolic Delegate, 2, 
64 

Charity, private and public, 1, 18, 366; 
Filipino appropriation, 2, 278 

Charles I of Spain, and Magellan, 1, 
32 

Charm, tribal, 1, 605 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, in Philippines, 1, 287 

Charters, Manila and Baguio, 1, 159, 160 

Chaulmoogra, production, 1, 12; oil as 
treatment for leprosy, 346, 2, 532 

Chayes, Pedro, Catholic Party, 2, 106 n. 

Chicago Examiner, on Harrison’s ad- 
ministration, 2, 232 n., 242 n. 

Chicago Inter-Occan, on Wilson’s with- 
drawal speech, 2, 359 

Chichester, Sir Edward, in Manila Bay, 
1, 67-69; on Dewey, 68 

Children, reduction of infant mortality, 
milk supply, 1, S61, 66%,.2, 320 7.3 
pawning, 1, 532 

China, early relations with Philippines, 
1, 31; official contact, 41; Jagor’s pre- 
diction, 48, 2, 423 

Chinese, number in Philippines, 1, 17 n.; 
buccaneers, 40, 45; trade and settlers 
in Philippines, 41; race mixture, 41; 
secret societies, deportations, 309-11; 
land acquirement, 328 

Chinese Chamber of Commerce, 2, 184 

Chirino, Pedro, on reading and writing, 
1, 20 

Cholera, quarantine, 1, 213; appropria- 
tions by Congress, 242 n.; under Span- 
ish, 330; epidemics, 332, 335, 336, 
337 n., 428; hospital, 350; distilled 
water supply, 565; deaths (1919-23), 
2, 323 n. 

Cimarron, 1, 26. 

Circumnavigation, Magellan, 1, 30, 32, 
33; Drake, 42 

Cities, Manila, 1, 20-22; other, 22 — 

Citizenship, legislative control, 2, 257; 
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1, 402-06; elsewhere, 406; Parsons 
and interpreting, 407; Burnham and 
Baguio, 568, 572, 574, 583 

Civil government, Spooner Amendment, 
1, 128, 2, 448; for Moro Province, 
18. See also Commission 

Civil Governor, Taft, 1, 130. See also 
Governor-General 

Civil rights, in instructions to Commis- 
sion, 1, 132, 133, 2, 443; later amplifi- 
cations, 1, 1337., 2, 257; Filipimo 
attitude, 1, 186 7.; and deportation, 
310; advancement, 2, 509. See also 
Democracy 

Civil service, Schurman Commission on, 
1, 123; McKinley on merit system, 
132, 2, 442; control over, 1, 132; policy 
of Bureau of Insular Affairs, 138; crea- 
tion of Board, 143, 179, 514; relation 
under Taft to Federal Party, 145, 146, 
2, 108; later nonpartisanship, 1, 147, 
2, 108-12, 199 n., 200, 210 n.; teach- 
ing American principle, 1, 166; char- 
acter and ability of Americans, 173, 
175, 2, 168-70; outstanding charac- 
ters, 1, 173-75; attitude of Americans 
in, 176; reorganization of bureaus, 
176-79; police examinations, 210 n.; 
problem, 513, 514; under Spanish, 
513 n.; pensions, 516 n., 2, 325; postal 
service, 1, 551; misfits and delinquents, 
punishment, 2, 82-84; unjust clamor 
against, 85; American and Filipino 
salaries, 86, 502; prohibition of special 
privileges, 170; and business interest, 
171; Democratic policy, effect, 216, 219, 
517, 518, 524; Harrison’s forced resig- 
nation of chiefs, 221-23; reduction of 
higher salaries, 223-26, 270; list of 
significant changes, 224 n.; separating 
of Americans, table, 227, 231, 232; 
retirement act, effect, 228-30, 325; 
Wood-Forbes Mission on condition, 
300, 326, 542; table of American and 
Filipino employees, salary totals, 467; 
efficiency, 502; Taft on Filipino 
ability, 502; poem on_ separating 
Americans, 514, 515; expense of bureau 
(1913-20), 519. See also Administra- 
tion; Filipinization; Office; Salaries 


status of Filipinos, 257 n.; naturaliza- | Clarke amendment for Philippine in- 


tion act, 257 n.; for department heads, 
263 n. 
City planning, Burnham’s Manila plans, 


dependence, 2, 252-56, 372, 373 
Claudio, Tomas, killed in World War, 1, 
198; school named in memory, 471 
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Claveria, Narciso, operations against 
Moros, 1, 46 

Clerks of courts, duties, 1, 305, 306 n. 

Climate, 1, 5, 6; of Baguio, 566, 578 

Cloud effects at Baguio, 1, 578 

Clubs, women’s, 1, 18 n., 361, 367; ag- 
ricultural, 454; country, at Baguio, 
573, 581 

Coal, resources, 1, 9; government enter- 
prise, 2, 266; table of imports, 462 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, control over, 
1, 179 n.; burden of expense, 241; pro- 
gress, table, 545, 546, 2, 174, 464 

Coastwise shipping, Philippines and 
American, 1, 243. See also Navigation 

Coatman, J., on education in India, 2, 
398 n. 

Cock-fighting, 1, 454 

Coconut oil, exports, table, 1, 245, 2, 
534, 561 

Codes, reform in adjective and substan- 
tive, 1, 296-99, 303, 304; work of 
committee, 304 

Coffee, production, 1, 14 

Cold storage, government plant, 1, 565 

Colectivista Party. origin, 2, 115; plat- 
form, 116; legislative strength, 116, 
119 n.; reunion, 117; table of votes, 
118 n. 

Coleman, Walter G., auditor, 1, 115 n. 

Colijn, Hendrick, on retention of Philip- 
pines, 2, 252, 381 n. 

Colleges and universities, under Spanish, 
1, 411, 412, 417, 2, 52 n.; scholarships 
abroad, 1, 457, 458, 2, 264 n.; in 
Islands, 1, 458. See also Education; 
University of Philippines 

Colonies, types, 2, 390; for benefit of 
home country, 390, 391; advance in 
altruism, profit, 391, 392; and cheap 
labor, 393; educational policy, 395; 
health policy, 399; justice, 400; con- 
tinuity of service, 400-02; American 
lack of organization for, 402-04; War 
Department and administration, 403; 
proposed American department, 404, 
405; constitutional status of American, 
415, 416. See also American occupa- 
tion; Spanish occupation 

Colorum, secret society, 1, 228 

Colterman, C. M., Bureau of Posts, 1, 
551 

Comercio, 
154 n. 


2, 


on recess committees, 
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Commerce, cereal importation, 1, 13, 
246, 2, 173, 174 n., 499; at time of 
Spanish conquest, 1, 357.; early 
Japanese, 39; encouragement of Chi- 
nese, 41; foreign occidental traders, 
43; department, 142; bureaus, 142 n.; 
Constabulary stores, 208; power to 
regulate Philippine-American, 243; 
table of annual, and American per- 
centage, 244; growth of American, 
tables, 245, 2, 164, 460; tables of chief 
exports and imports, 1, 246, 2, 452, 
453; municipal markets, 1, 400-02; 
Sales Agency, 463-67; its successors, 
467; museum, 478; freedom of inter- 
island, 545; problem of tribal, govern- 
ment stores, 617-19; Moro develop- 
ment, 2, 28; government emergent rice 
trading, 73; general growth, tables, 181, 
461; unfair tactics against Philippine 
tobacco, 184; obstacles to publicity, 
184, 185; effort for publicity bureau, 
‘New York office, 186; carnival and 
industrial exhibition, 187; benefits of 
American-Philippine, and independ- 
ence question, 302, 346, 392, 406-08, 
413, 491, 534, 559-61; Wood-Forbes 
report on, 533, 534. See also Busi- 
ness; Communication; Economic con- 
ditions; Supply; Transportation; Tar- 
iff; Weights and measures 

Commerce and Communications, De- 
partment of, 1, 185 n., 263 n. 

| Commerce and Police, Department of, 
instituted, 1, 142; Secretaries, 142, 
168; first bureaus, 142 n. 

Commercial education, table of school 
enrollment, 1, 435 n. 

Commission, appointment, legislative 
power, 1, 124, 131, 2, 440; original 
members, 1, 124, 2, 439; cool recep- 
tion, military attitude, 1, 125, 140; 
financial control, effect, 125 n., 130 n., 
2, 440; public meetings, 1, 126; first 
acts, 126, 143; and Federal Party, 127, 
2, 101; and Spooner Amendment and 
Philippine Act, 1, 128, 134, 2, 448, 
500; supersedes military executive, 1, 
128-30; McKinley’s instructions, text, 
130-34, 2, 439-45; authorship of in- 
structions, 1, 130 n., 2, 500; labor, re- 
forms, 1, 141; organization, original 
departments and bureaus, 142; ground 
work and later progress, 148; diffi- 
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culties and opposition, 149; Demo- 
cratic partisan attack, Wright’s an- 
swer to Parker, 149, 150; Municipal 
Code, 153; Provincial Code, 161; Fili- 
pino additions without portfolios, 
167, 170; changes in personnel, 168-71; 
portfolios for Filipinos, 170; harmony, 
spirit, 171, 172, 2, 93; bulk of legisla- 
tion, 1, 172; reorganization of depart- 
ments, 176-79; Philippine Scouts, 194, 
195; Constabulary, 195, 195 n., 203; 
municipal police, 202; on services of 
Constabulary, 233 n.; and tariff, 249; 
and export duties, 249; appropriations, 
264; abolition, 265 n.; currency, 273 n.; 
weights and measures, 278; corpora- 
tions, 285; Postal Savings Bank, 285; 
rate regulations, 288; judiciary reform, 
297, 300-03; land regulation, 315; 
cadastral survey, 318-20; homestead 
regulations, 324; road improvements, 
369-72, 377 n., 381; public utilities, 
394; irrigation, 399n.; municipal 
markets, 401; education, 424, 426, 433, 
480 n.; scholarships, 457, 458; libra- 
ries and museums, 478; prisons, 490; 
vagrancy, 500; parole, 501; executive 
problem, 413; service, 513, 514; slav- 
ery, 529; inter-island shipping, 542; 
port regulations, 545; weather stations, 
563; road to Baguio, 567-71; tribal 
peoples, exclusive legislation, 592-95, 
2, 133; on exhibitions of tribal peoples, 
612n.; Moro Province, 2, 18; on 
piracy, 26 n.; on political position of 
friars, 54, 55; racial basis of legisla- 
tion, 96, 98; and early agitation for 
independence, 102, 339, 340; political 
policy as Senate, relation with parties, 
109-11; and calling of Assembly, 131, 
132; early party relations with As- 
sembly, 138; and election of Resident 
Commissioners, 140; exclusive enact- 
ments to promote general ones, 161; 
character of government under, 164; 
non-partisan, 199, 200; Ford’s report 
on Filipino antagonism, 206; abolition 
advised, 207; Filipino majority, 211 n., 
217; reconstruction under Harrison, 
218, 219; new American members, 219, 
220 n.; new Filipino members, 220, 
221; Filipino reception of institution, 
339; flag act, 340; and constitution, 
380; Taft on instructions, 500. See 
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also Administration; Assembly; Demo- 
cratic régime; Governor-General; 
Schurman Commission 

Communication. See Commerce; Postal 
service; Telegraph; Telephone; Wire- 
less 

Compafiia General de Tabacos de Fili- 
pinas, irrigation construction, 1, 398; 
under American rule, 2, 182 

Conant, Charles A., currency reform, 1, 
QTA 

Concepcion, Venancio, in veteran organ- 
ization, 2, 126 n.; National Consolida- 
tion, 127 n.; and bank, 537 

Concrete, reinforced, use in tropics, 1, 
386-88 

Congregational Church, in Philippines, 
2, 66 

Congress, Senate resolution (1899), 1, 
81; Spooner Amendment, 128, 2, 448; 
Philippine Act, 1, 130 n., 2, 130, 139, 
500; Philippines and general laws, 1, 
137; Scouts, 194 7., 198 n.; financial 
contributions, 242; Philippines and 
tariff, 243, 249, 250; Philippine borrow- 
ing power, 268, 269, 2, 313; coinage 
system, 1, 274; franchises, 288; pub- 
lic lands, 323; insular railways, 391; 
Moro region, Bacon Bill, 2, 48, 120, 
376 n.; Jones Bill of 1912, 127, 372, 
386, 504; Philippine Resident Com- 
missioners, 139; Philippine citizenship, 
257 n.; and independence, 371-75, 379, 
380, 554-56; and supervised common- 
wealth, Fairfield Bill, 374, 419. See 
also Jones Law 

Congressional Medal of Honor, exploit 
earning, 2, 27 

Conley incident, 2, 315 

Conner, Norman G., governor of sub- 
province, 1, 591 n. 

Conquest, by Spanish, 1, 34-38; share of 
Church, 38 

Conservative Party, 2, 102 

Consolidated Nationalist Party, forma- 
tion, platform, 2, 117; table of votes, 
118 n.; legislative strength, 119 7.; 
bipartisan Supreme Council, 120 

Constabulary, notable officers, World 
War service of former officers, 1, 175, 
236-39; former naval stations, 194 n.; 
and Scouts, 1987. 207n., 208 n.; 
Spanish Guardia Civil, 201, 202; 
origin, 203, 204; organization, 204; 
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described, 205, 206; and provincial 
government, 207; band, 208; stores, 
208, telegraph and telephone, 209, 
548, 549; inspection of local police, 
210, 211; title of head, 210 n.; and 
regulation of firearms, 211; medical 
service, 212; and quarantine, 213; 
other service, in relief, 213; northern 
tribesmen in, 213, 215, 597; in Moro 
Province, 214-16, 2, 25, 30; native 
officers, 1, 215, 217; officers as district 
governors, 215, 216; counter-charges 
against, 216, 230, 2, 83; efficiency, 1, 
216 n.; standard of officers, training 
school, 217, 573, 2, 525; public con- 
fidence, 1, 217, 218; conduct, basis of 
loyalty, mutiny, 219, 235, 602; char- 
acter of officers, 219, 235, 236; secret 
service, false alarms, 220-22; opera- 
tions against bandits, typical achieve- 
ments, 222-24, 227; table on force, 
casualties and expenditures, 227 n.; 
Sandiko’s experiment of doing with- 
out, 232, 233; outstanding feats, 233-— 
35; pensions and retirement fund, 239, 
2, 325; list of chiefs, 1, 239 n.; burden 
of expense, 240; and sheriff duties, 
306 n.; and vagrancy, 500; and com- 
bating locusts, 559; Bud Dajo fight, 
2, 35; promotion of racial understand- 
ing, 88; reorganization of minor offi- 
cers, 148 n.; Ford on disloyal attitude, 
208; Wood-Forbes report on, 300, 
524, 525; Sulu complaint against, 476- 
78; Taft on, 501. See also Public 
order. 

Constitution, agitation (1910), 2, 379. 
See also Jones Law 

Consulting Architect, 1, 402, 406, 407; 
schoolhouses, 470 

Cook, Thomas, & Son, and promotion of 
Philippines, 2, 278 

Cooley, Joseph B., prison farm, 1, 511 n. 

Coolidge, Calvin, support of Wood, 2, 
321, 329, 333, 551; and Thompson’s 
mission, 332; and independence, 365- 
68, 375, 379, 417-19, 548-53; Fair- 
field Bill, 374; plebiscite veto, 557-65; 
on trade benefits, 559 

Cooper, Joseph F., associate justice, 
term, 2, 454 

Cooper Law, 1, 391 n. 

Copper, production, 1, 9 

Copra, extra-legal promotion, 1, 163; 
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exports tables, 245, 2, 534, 561; de- 
fined, 1, 245 

Copyright law, 2, 325 

Coral formation of islands, 1, 8 

Corbin, Henry C., convict road work, 1, 
384; committee on port management, 
545; term as commanding general, 2, 
451; on achievement in Philippines, 
509 

Corn, production, 1, 13; local attitude 
toward, 13n.; development of con- 
sumption, 469 


| Cornell, ——, killing, 2, 26 n. 
Cornish, Sir Samuel, capture of Manila, 


1, 43 

Coron, scenery, 1, 29 

Corporations, Commission’s law, 1, 285; 
and land-holding, 323; purchase of 
friar lands, 2, 59. See also Capital 

Corregidor, as post, 1, 189; treasure 
vaults, 259, 2, 178 n.; prison, 527 

Corruption, in elections, 1, 165, 2, 123, 
124, 304, 540, 541; hue and cry, 83, 84 

Corvée, under Spanish rule, 1, 247, 368; 
American abolition, 248, 341; Ameri- 
can restoration, option, 370; Igorot, 
599 

Cosgrove, John T., Wilson and candi- 
dacy, 2, 210 n. 

Cotabato region, army posts, 1, 191 7., 
268 n.; economic progress, 2, 28 n.; 
province, 29; population by religions, 
49; American and foreign population, 
49 

Cotterman, Charles M., later career, 2, 
169 n.; removed, 224 n. 

Cotton, and manufactures, table of im- 
ports, 1, 246 

Council of State, platforms on, 2, 117; 
organization, 263; powers, 264, 323 n., 
325 n.; attempt to perpetuate by law, 
265; Wood’s retention, 310; Conley 
incident and resignation, 316 

Country club at Baguio, 1, 573, 581 

Courts of first instance, appointment and 
removal of judges, Filipino attitude, 1, 
291, 301, 302 n., 311; jurisdiction, 292; 
Commission’s organization, additional 
itinerant judges, opposition, 300, 306; 
character of judges, 301-03; Smith’s 
plan for clearing dockets, 306; results 
of reforms, illustrations, 307-09; elimi- 
nation of American judges, 311; Fili- 
pino organization and land registra- 
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tion, 322; increase in judges and work, 
328, 2, 324; Wood-Forbes report on, 
300, 525-27. See also Justice 

Craig, John W., in Constabulary and 
World War, 1, 238 

Crame, Rafael, Chief of Constabulary, 1, 
239 n. 

Crampton, , port surveyor, 1, 389 n. 

Crawford, Samuel D., and Igorots, 1, 
597 n. 

Crawfurd, John, on Filipinos, 1, 47; 
on Moro women, 2, 38; on Moro 
tolerance, 41 

Credit, development of use, 1, 278; rural 
associations, 287. See also Banking; 
Finances 

Crime, at elections, 1, 165, 2, 123, 124, 
304, 540, 541; courts, 1, 292; revision 
of procedure, 296, 297, 2, 502; method 
of execution, 1, 303; reform of code, 
303, 304; failure to adopt new code, 
305; Governor-General and bonds, 2, 
160; habitual criminal law, 325; lack 
of bail facilities, 526. See also De- 
portations; Guerrillas; Justice; Piracy; 
Prisons; Public order 

Crockett, J. B., on roads, 1, 378 n., 379 n. 

Crocodiles, 1, 27 

Cromer, Lord, on colonial service, 2, 401 

Cromwell, Ellis, service, 1, 175; Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, 258; Baguio 
committee, 576 n. 

Crone, Frank L., Director of Education, 
1, 425 n.; on effect of schools, 436, 437; 
on School of Household Industries, 
450 n., 451 n.; career, 2, 169 n., 201 7.; 
as Democrat, Philippine plank (1912), 
201 

Cronin, Marcus D., in Constabulary, 1, 
238 

Crossfield, Amasa 8., as Republican, 2, 
201 n. 

Crowder, Enoch H., and civil administra- 
tion, 1, 116, 117; justice, term, 296, 
2, 454; and criminal code, 1, 296; later 
career, 296 n.; on desire for schooling, 
422; capitulation of Manila, 2, 427, 
428 

Cruz-Herrera, Arsenio, Progressive, 2, 
128 n. 

Cuadrilleros, 1, 201 

Cuba, and Platt Amendment, 2, 420 7.; 
in peace protocol and treaty, 425, 431- 
36 
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Culion, transportation with, 1, 182; as . 
leper colony, 344, 345; and _beriberi, 
346; table of admissions and popula- 
tion, 347 n.; ration, 360; Wood-Forbes 
report on, 2, 531, 532 

Culverts, of reinforced concrete, 1, 386; 
table of increase, 2, 464 

Currency, Commission’s reform, 1, 141; 
care of reserve, vaults, 259, 2, 1'78; 
condition under Spanish, 1, 272, 273; 
export tax on Mexican coins, 273 n.; 
American reform, standard, 274, 275; 
parity maintenance fund, 275-77; 
reminting peso, 275 n., 2, 271 n.; 
amount, 1, 277; reserve, gold and sil- 
ver proportion, 2, 271; consolidation 
of funds, 272; fractional paper, 272 n.; 
attempted mint, 272n.; changes in 
reserve law, 272 n.; amount and place- 
ment of reserve (1918), 273n.; de- 
pleted reserve and depreciation, 273, 
303, 312, 536-38; restored, 314 

Curzon, Lord, on international bounda- 
ries, 1, 315 

Customs, military administration, 1, 
115; tonnage and port dues, 253, 254, 
545; bureau, 258; Court of Appeals, 
314; proposed free port, 545. See also 
Tariff 

Cuyo, fort, 1, 368 n. 


Dalrymple, A. V., governor of sub- 
province, 1, 591 n. 

Dampier, William, at Philippines, ac- 
count, 1, 42; on Moro women, 2, 37 

Dancel, Arturo, Federal Party, 1, 144 

Dancing, tribal, 1, 606, 608; Bukidnon, 
617 

Dansalan, meeting, 2, 46 

Dapitan, Rizal memorial, 2, 178 

Daraga, insurgent firing, 1, 93 n.; 
inson’s visit, 2, 386 n. 

Davao, army post, 1, 191 ”.; mutiny of 
Constabulary, 235; combating rinder- 
pest, 555 n.; province, 2, 29; popula- 
tion by religions, 49; American and 
foreign population, 49 

Davila, Basilio Augustin, negotiations 
with Dewey, removed, 1, 69, '70 

Davis, Cushman K., treaty of peace, 1, 
78 n., 2, 431-36 

Davis, Dwight F., Secretary of War, 1, 
135 n. 

Davis, George W., draft Manila charter, 
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1, 159; on Philippine Scouts, 195-97; 
on Sulu sovereignty, 2, 137.; as 
governor over Moro region, 16; Moro 
Province organic act, 18; on Moros and 
Filipinos as fighters, 42 n.; term as 
commanding general, 451 

Day, William R., treaty of peace, nego- 
tiations, 1, 78 n., 2, 431-36; and ar- 
rangement with Aguinaldo, 1, 84; 
peace protocol, 2, 425, 426 

Deaf and dumb instruction, 1, 459, 460 

Deaths, causes, table of rate, 1, 359, 360, 
2, 176; campaign against infant mor- 
tality, 1, 361, 362; lowering under 
Wood, 2, 322 n., 323 n. 

Debt. See Public Debt 

Deeds, registers, 1, 293 

Deer, 1, 26 

Defectives, training, 1, 459, 460, 2, 532 

Deficiency appropriation, Filipino substi- 
tute, restriction, 1, 284, 2, 150, 151, 
269 n.; Emergency Board, 274, 331 

De La Salle College, standard, 1, 485 n. 

Demarcation line, 1, 32 

Democracia, on control over tribal peo- 
ples, 1, 594 n.; on Moros, 2, 42; on 
agricultural colonies, 77 7., 78 n.; 
on administrative corruption, 83 n.; 
on fear of trusts, 89, 92 n.; on de- 
mand for constitution, 111 n.; on 
American rule, 128; on abnegation of 
Assembly, 139 n., 144 _.; on Wilson’s 
election, 203 n.; on Taft or Bryan, 
371 n. 

Democracy, early American attitude and 
proposals, 1, 118, 120, 121 n., 122; Fil- 
ipino attitude, 186, 2, 496-98; opin- 
ions on necessity of training, 165, 
196 n., 203, 204, 212, 217, 347, 349, 
352 n., 511, 512, 564; implantation of 
principle, 196 n.; stable government, 
415; forced, 508, 522; time to absorb, 
543; unpreparedness, 551. See also In- 
dependence 

Democrata Party, proposed, Taft’s dis- 
approval, 1, 146, 2, 102, 103; original 
leaders, 103n., 114; organization, 
platforms, 108, 113, 114, 117; legisla- 
tive strength, 115, 1197.; table of 
votes, 1187.; bipartisan Supreme 
Council, 120; use of Wood-Forbes 
criticisms, 300 n. 

Democratic Party, and Philippines, 1, 
111-13; partisan attacks on work of 
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Commission, 149, 150; Philippine del- 
egates and plank (1912), 2, 201, 202; 
Philippine planks (1900-28), 357, 369- 
71, 566-70 

Democratic régime, Philippines and elec- 
tion of 1912, expected policy, 2, 201, 
202; Filipino expectations, 203; Wil- 
son’s views, 203, 204, 211, 356-61; ear- 
lier administrators ignored, 204, 205 n.; 
Ford’s mission and report, 205-08; 
policy and business depression, 208-10, 
233, 235-37; Filipino majority in Com- 
mission, reorganization, 211 n., 217- 
21; Redfield’s views, 212; Harrison’s 
appointment as Governor-General, 
comments, 212, 212 n., 213 n.; Harri- 
son’s Philippine views, 213-16, 361-63; 
Harrison’s declaration of policy, 217; 
removal of high officials, 221-23, 224 n.; 
reduction of higher salaries, separation 
of American administrators, 223-32; 
financial measures, 237-41; and rinder- 
pest, 241; and land registration, 243; 
and public works, 244; and education, 
244; Moro administration, 245; com- 
mendations, 245-48; Governor-Gen- 
eral and Legislature, 249; Wilson and 
Harrison, 250; progress under, 251; 
Taft on projects, 490-93, 504; Blay- 
ney’s criticism, 516, 517; increased 
costs, 519. See also Jones Law; 
Separation of powers 

Denby, Charles, Commissioner, 1, 118. 
See also Schurman Commission 

Denison, Winfred T., appointment to 
Commission, 2, 219; criticism and 
resignation, 220 n., 246 

Dentistry, clinics for school children, 1, 
366, 468 

Department of Mindanao and Sulu, 2, 
29. See also Moro Province 

Departments, instituted, 1, 142; reor- 
ganization, 176-79; under Jones Law, 
185 n., 2, 258, 263 n. See also Adminis- 
tration 

Dependencies. See Colonies 

Deportations, summary, right, 1, 309- 
11, 501; Spanish policy for convicts, 
488; of vagrants, 500; as condition 
of pardon, 500; for opium violation, 
501 

Dewey, George, battle of Manila Bay, 
1, 3, 61-63; honors, 63; on political 
effect of battle, 63; diplomatic problem, 
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and Germans, 65-69; Chichester on, 
68; negotiations for surrender of 
Manila, 69-71; capture of city, 71-74; 
on insurgents and attack on Manila, 
74; and Baler, 77; and insurgent-held 
Spanish prisoners, 77; and Aguinaldo, 
83, 85, 123, 2, 336-38; on capacity of 
Filipinos, 1, 86, 89; proposes Com- 
mission, 88, 89; on revolt, 88, 89 n.; 
member of Commission, 118; portrait 
on stamps, 548 n. See also Schurman 
Commission 

Dewey Boulevard, 1, 406, 2, 174 

Dialects, 1, 23, 24; Tagalog provinces, 
5l1n. See also Language 

Dick, R. McCulloch, on salaries, 2, 86, 
220 

Dickens, E. F., coast survey, 1, 546 

Dickinson, Jacob M., Secretary of War, 
1, 135 n.; on Scouts and Constabulary, 
207 n., 218; visit to tribal peoples and 
newspaper misrepresentation, 610, 2, 
71, 72 n., 352, 386 n.; on Butu, 28 n.; 
mass meeting at Zamboanga, 43-46; 
on Filipinos and Moros, 45; on Amer- 

( ican officials and business interests, 
171; and independence, 353 

Diederichs, Otto von, conduct in Manila 
Bay, 1, 66-68 

Dinwiddie, William, governor of sub- 
province, 1, 591 n. 

Diokno, Ananias, in veteran organiza- 
tion, 2, 126 n. 

Disarmament of Moros, 2, 24; and 
promise not to impose Filipino officials, 
25; in Bates Treaty, 470 

Disease. See Health 

Districts, in local government, 1, 151 

Division of powers, instructions to Com- 
mission, 1, 131, 2, 442 

Divorce, law, 2, 278 

Doane, Ralph H., Consulting Architect, 
1, 407 

Doherty, David J., La Gota de Leche, 1, 
362 

Domestic science, table of school enroll- 
ment, 1, 435 n.; instruction, 451 

Dominicans, and education, 1, 411, 413, 
417 n., 2, 52n.; and Baguio, 1, 578; 
in Philippines, missions, 2, 51, 52; 
lands, 57 

Dormitories, for secondary schools, 1, 
434 

Dorrington, Lafayette, resigns, 2, 224 n. 
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Dos Hermanos, Spanish steamer, Fletch- 
er’s exploit, 1, 234 

Dosser, W. E., governor of sub-province, 
1, 591 n. 

Drake, Francis, at Philippines, 1, 42 

Draper, Sir William, capture of Manila, 
1, 43 

Dress, tribal, 1, 596, 604, 606-08, 613, 
617; Moro, 2, 11 

Dubois, James T., on Philippines, 2, 507 

Ducusin, D., governor of sub-province, 
1, 591 n. 

Dumaguete, Silliman Institute, 1, 484 

Duncan, George B., Philippine training, 
2, 407 

Dungon wood, 1, 11 7. 

Dutch East Indies, and Philippines, bat- 
tles, 1, 42; and Sulu, 45; Palmas, 
80 n.; land ownership, 315 n.; public 
health, 348 n., 2, 399; general colonial 
policy, 252, 381 n., 391, 507; educa- 
tion, 396, 399; justice, 400; colonial 
service, 400 

Duvall, William P., parade of forces, 1, 
192; term as commanding general, 2, 
451 

Dysentery, decrease, 2, 177; death rate 
(1918-23), 323 n. 


Early, J. C., governor of sub-provinces, 
1, 5917.; as governor of Mountain 
Province, 2, 281 

Earnshaw, Manuel, and Baguio, 1, 579; 
Resident Commissioner, 2, 140 n. 

Earnshaw, Tomas, and Baguio, 1, 579 

Earthquakes, 1, 7; Algué as authority, 
563 

East Indians, in Philippines, 1, 43 

Ebony, Philippine, 1, 11 

Eckman, E. A., governor of sub-pro- 
vinees, 1, 591 n. 

Economic conditions, Filipino unjusti- 
fied pessimistic attitude, 1, 260, 384 n., 
2, '78, 79; effect of fear of trusts, 88-92; 
prosperity and racial relations, 96; 
advancement, 301, 420, 533, 534; Pro- 
gress Barometer, tables, 331, 332, 459- 
66. See also Agriculture; Business; 
Commerce; Finances; Education; Ge- 
ography; Labor; Land; Public works; 
Social conditions 

Eddy, Sherwood, on salaries, 2, 85 n. 

Education, pre-Spanish, 1, 23, 411; 
military administration and promo- 
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tion, 115, 118; Schurman Commission 
on, 123, 419; in instructions to Com- 
mission, English language, 133, 2, 444; 
first measures, 1, 141, 143; department, 
142; organization of bureau, 142 n., 
429, 430; telegraph schools, 209, 551; 
Constabulary school for officers, 217, 
573, 2, 525; funds, 1, 255 n., 256 n., 
472; surveyors, 316 n., 319 n.; medical 
school, 353, 354, 2, 530; sanitary in- 
spectors, 1, 355; nurses, 355, 356, 361; 
health, 360, 468; engineers, 408; 
Spanish attitude and actions, 410-18, 
2, 50; literacy, 1, 416, 2, 125, 205, 
495, 496; Filipino capacity, 1, 418; 
Filipino attitude, enthusiasm, 419, 
473, 2, 520, 521, 528; Moros, 1, 423, 
424; early civil officials, 425; develop- 
ment of programme, aim, 436, 437; 
table of comparative expenditures, 
472; school in University, 476; achieve- 
ment and requirements, 485, 2, 176, 
506; of tribal peoples, 1, 619; under 
Democratic régime, 2, 244; bureau 
under Jones Law, 258; promotion un- 
der Filipino control, 280, 281; Wood- 
Forbes report on, 301, 306, 528-30; 
contrast of American and other colo- 
nial policy, 395. See also Colleges; 
Libraries; Normal schools; Schools; 
Social conditions 

Edwards, Clarence R., on Lawton’s 
staff, 1, 106; as Chief of Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, 138; and printing 
plant, 534; and attacks on Philippine 
tobacco, 2, 184; and military aspect of 
Philippines, 411 

Efficiency Committee, 2, 209 

Egan, Eleanor F., on Heiser and Culion, 
1, 344 n.; anti-tuberculosis association, 
352; on Filipino English, 443 n.; on 
attitude of Americans, 2, 170 7.; on 
introduction of partisanship, 213 n.; 
on forced resignations, 2217.3; on 
disruption of Board of Health, 221 n.; 
on internal relations under Harrison, 
249; on Filipino confidence, 298 n. 

Egan, Martin, as editor, 2, 717.3; on 
attitude of Filipinos, 99; on Philippine 
government economy, 192-95; career, 
194 n.; and independence, 383 

Egbert, Harry C., death, 1, 106 

El Fraile, fortification, 1, 190 

Elections, in United States of 1900, im- 
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perialism as issue, 1, 111, 112, 149, 
150; local, 153; provincial, 161, 162; 
irregularities, 165, 2,' 123, 124, 540, 
541; of 1907, 106, 107, 133, 134; of 
1909, 107, 108; of 1912, 107, 108; of 
1916, 108, 113; of 1919, 1107., 115, 
540; of 1922, 116; of 1925, 117-19; re- 
visions of law, safeguards, 116, 118, 
124; table of statistics, 118 n.; per- 
centage of registration voting, 118 n., 
496; percentage of registration, 119, 
496; conduct, 122, 123, 363; Wood- 
Forbes report on character, 303, 306, 
540. See also Politics; Suffrage 

Electricity, Manila franchise, 1, 394, 
2, 182; elsewhere, 1, 394; growth of 
Manila utilities, table, 332, 465 

Elephant, present to Japan, 1, 40 

Eliot, Charles W., and Wilson and 
Forbes, 2, 204 .; and independence, 
379, 382 

Elkington, J. K., on health service, 1, 333 

Elliot, Charles B., Commissioner, port- 
folio, 1, 171; associate justice, term, 
2, ABA 

Ely, H. E., rinderpest quarantine, 2, 
241 n. 

Embroidery and lace, exports, table, 1, 
945, 2, 534; training, 1, 450, 452; de- 
velopment of market, 463-68; as prison 
labor, 497 

Emergency Board, 2, 274; vetoed, 275, 
331 

Emigration. See Immigration 

Engineer Island, marine plant, 1, 540 

Engineers, training, school in University, 
1, 418, 476; development of Filipino, 
2, 166 n. 

English, number in Philippines, 1, 17 n. 

English language. See Language 

Enright, John E., removed, 2, 224 n. 

Erlanger, Simon, committee on publicity, 
2, 186 n. 

Espejo, Tomas, Aguinaldo’s letter, 2, 
335 n. 

Ethnological Survey, as name for bureau, 
1, 592 n. 

Ethnology, origin of Filipino, 1, 14; 
types, 15; dialects and unity, 24; 
museum, 478. See also Tribal peoples 

Evans, John, governor of sub-provinces, 
1, 591 n. 

Evans, Robert, K., term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 
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Exchange, breakdown, 2, 273, 303 n., 
538 

Execution, method, 1, 303 

Executive. See Administration 

Executive Bureau and Secretary, origin, 
1, 142 n.; control over local govern- 
ments, 155, 2, 277, 310; over provincial 
governments, 1, 162, 2, 277, 310; char- 
acter of Secretaries, 1, 173, 174; de- 
partment, 185 n.; chantes, 310 

Expeditions, Magellan’s, 1, 30, 32, 33; 
follow-up, 33, 34; conquest, 34-38 

Expenditures, annual for Constabulary, 
1, 227 n.; burden for public order and 
military, sharing, 240-42, 2, 405, 503, 
535, 562; tables for public works, 1, 
244, 2, 180 n.; Spanish allocation, 1, 
247; problem of choice, 266, 267, 356; 
fixed charges and expenses, table, 267, 
268; Filipino increase, table, 283, 2, 
519, 535; budget for 1926, 1, 291; 
legislative officers and _ supervision, 
399, 2, 260 n., 264 n.; for schools under 
military rule, 1, 421; table of compara- 
tive educational and other, 472; actual 
and needful educational, - 85, 486 n.; 
for supplies, 564, 565; Benguet Road, 
568 n.; and revenue, 2, 180, 246 n.; 
increase under Democratic régime, 
comparative table, 239-41; increased 
cost of Legislature, recess committees, 
268, 269, 330; Wood’s reform, 314; 
effect of Filipinization on, 326. See 
also Appropriations; Finances 

Export duties, Congress and Philippine, 
abolition, 1, 249; 2, 236; on Mexican 
coins, 1, 273 n.; criticism, 2, 236 n. 


Fabrics, production, 1, 14 

Fairchild, George H., sugar business, 2, 
183 

Fairfield Bill, 2, 374, 419 

Falconer, Bolivar L., resigns, 2, 224 n. 

Family, position of women, 1, 17, 18; 
life, 18 

Far Eastern Review, 2, 71 n. 

Fassett, J. Sloat, on Wood, 2, 322 n. 

Fatima, Pafiglima, as leader, 2, 40 

Faustino, bandit, 1, 228 

Federal Constitution, and dependencies, 
2, 382, 415, 416 

Federal Party, origin and organization, 
platform, 1, 127, 143-45, 2, 101; and 
patronage, 1, 145, 146, 2, 108; antag- 
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onism and nationalistic development, . 
1, 145, 146; platform revision on in- 
dependence, 2, 103 n., 105, 341; be- 
comes Progressive, 106; cabal against 
Wright, 108 

Fees, under Spanish, 1, 246, 2, 56, 57; 
animal registration, 1, 257; general 
elimination, 266; for sealing weights 
and measures, 279; of notaries public, 
293; sheriff’s, 305; justices of the peace, 
313; land registration, 316 

Felizardo, bandit, adroitness, 1, 230 

Fenhagen, George C., Consulting Archi- 
tect, 1, 407 

Fergusson, Arthur W., peace negotia- 
tions, 1, '78 n.; and provincial officials, 
162; as Executive Secretary, 173 

Fergusson, Rupert, as official, 1, 173 

Fernandez brothers, business, 2, 182 

Fertilizers, labelling, 2, 325 

Fibres, production, 1, 13; grading, 558 n. 
See also Abaca 

Filene, Edward A., on policy in Philip- 
pines, 2, 506 

Filibusterismo, Rizal’s novel, 1, 53 

Filipinization, McKinley’s instructions, 
1, 131, 139, 140, 2, 442; American 
policy, 1, 189, 140, 2, 196 n., 505, 555; 
on provincial governments, 1, 162; 
of Commission, 167, 170, 2, 211 7., 
217-19; of Scout officers, 1, 199; of 
Constabulary officers, 199, 227 n.; of 
courts, 311 n.; of school teachers, 442- 
44, 448 n.3 of civil service, effect, 515—- 
17, 2, 326; of Bureau of Printing, 1, 
535-37; of Bureau of Posts, 551; Moro 
resentment, 2, 42-48, 294, 4'75-86; 
of Church, 64; complaints on slow- 
ness, considered, 84-87, 97; claim re- 
specting (1910), 112; orderly progress, 
problems, 165-68; table of progress, 
167; attitude of Filipinos, 167; Ford’s 
report, 206; under Democratic policy, 
table, 230; and increase in taxation, 
238 n.; Baker’s caution on, 259; Wood- 
Forbes report on, 298, 299, 524, 542; 
general table on employees and salaries, 
467; excessive, 517, 522; time to master 
existing responsibilities, 522; con- 
tinued decisive American control, 522; 
Coolidge on extent, 563. See also In- 
dependence; Separation of powers 

Filipino Chamber of Commerce, 2, 185 

Filipinos, use of term, 1, 8 n.; race, 14; 
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physique, 15; character, 431 n., 432 n., | Fletcher, Harrison O., exploits, 1, 234 n. 
509 n., 2, 293, 496, 497, 520-22. See} Flour, table of imports, 1, 246 


also Population 

Finance, Department of, instituted, 2, 
263 n. 

Finance and Justice, Department of, 
instituted, 1, 142; Secretaries, 142, 
170, 171; first bureaus, 142 n.; substi- 
tute, 2, 263 n. 

Finances, military administration, 1, 
115; Commission’s control, effect, 
125 7n., 130n., 2, 440; department, 
under Jones Law, 1, 142, 185, 185 n., 
186, 2, 263n.; bureaus, 1, 142 7n.; 
regulation of local, 154, 154. n., 155 n., 
162; Manila, 160 7.; self-support of 
Philippine, 241, 2, 501, 503, 538; Span- 
ish administration, 1, 246; reports, 
272; credit, 278, 287; of Bureau of 
Posts, 552, 553; of tribal peoples, 593, 
594; Moro Province, 2, 18, 29; charges 
of extravagance, considered, 81, 99, 
165, 188, 190-95, 232-35, 488, 491, 
492; Wilson’s speech and retrench- 
ment (1913), 209, 210, 233; situation 
(1919-21), 273; danger and fear of 
bankruptcy, 284, 302, 303, 312; Wood- 
Forbes investigation and report, 296, 
302, 306, 312, 534-38; Wood’s rehabili- 
tation, 312; difficulty of comparisons, 
535. See also Accounting; Auditor; 
Banking; Capital; Currency; Eco- 
nomic conditions; Expenditures; Fees; 
Public debt; Revenue; Salaries 

Fine arts, Spanish academy, 1, 413, 418; 
school in University, 476 

Finger nails, Oriental, and American 
education, 1, 429 

Firearms, Constabulary and regulation, 
1, 211; license, number, 211 n., 212 n. 
See also Disarmament 

Firewood, resources, 1, 5, 11 

First Commission. See Schurman Com- 
mission 

Fiscal, duties, 1, 293 

Fiscal year, 1, 264 n. 

Fischer, Arthur F., Bureau of Forestry, 
1, 560 n. 

Fisher, Fred C., in army and law, 2, 183; 
associate justice, term, 454 

Fisheries, resources, 1, 5; pearl, 2, 28 

Flag, Katipunan, 1, 567.; abuse and 
prohibition, restoration, 276, 340, 341; 
official, 341 n. 


Folkmar, Daniel, governor of  sub- 
province, 1, 591 n. 

Food, pure laws, 2, 177, 325. See also 
Agriculture; Domestic science; Meat 

Foot-and-mouth disease, 1, 25; combat- 
ing, 213, 557 

Forbes, W. Cameron, on Mayon Volcano, 
1, 7n.; Journal, 7n.; on Mindanao 
forests, 12; on Pagsanjan gorge, 12 n.; 
on Puerto Galera harbor, 297n.; on 
Aguinaldo and peace, 104 7.; on au- 
thorship of Commission’s instructions, 
130 7.; and Colonial Department, 
136 n.; on local officials, 155 n., 156 n.; 
and extra-legal provincial require- 
ments, 1637.; on political bribery, 
165 n.; Commissioner, portfolio, 160; 
Vice-Governor, 170; Governor-Gen- 
eral, 170; on civil service, 175, 2, 168; 
Reorganization Committee, 1, 177 n.; 
committee on inter-island transporta- 
tion, 180 n., 542 n.; proposed govern- 
ment newspaper, 183; plan to offset 
criticism of government, 183 7n.; on 
practice marches, 192 n.; and union of 
Scouts and Constabulary, 208 n.; on 
banditry, 225, 226n., 232n.; and 
Sandiko’s experiment, 233; on eco- 
nomic pessimism, 260, 3847.3; on 
borrowing power, 268 7.; on public- 
interest rate, 269 n.; on delay in crim- 
inal cases, 301 n.; and racial balance in 
judiciary, 311; on justices of the peace, 
313 n.; on land registration, 320 n.; 
on corporate land-holding and sugar 
interests, 324n.; on cholera, 336 7n.; 
on Strong’s serums, 337 n.; on Culion, 
344 n.; letter on road policy, 375, 2, 
455-58; on road tax, 1, 373 n.; on con- 
trast in roads, 379 n.; on roads and of- 
ficial visits, 380 n.; on cart tax, 382 n.; 
on demonstration of road destruction, 
382 n.; and irrigation, 398, 399 n.; 
on concrete construction, 387; on rail- 
way construction, 393 n.; on Manila 
Hotel, 405; on demand for American 
teachers, 4417.; on trade school, 
451 n.; and primary schools, 461, 
462 n.; on Sales Agency, 464; on volun- 
tary educational contributions, 473 n.; 
on Filipinos for Hawaii, 520n.; on 
freedom of labor, 521 n.; and peonage, 
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527; and slavery, 530 n., 532; on inter- 
island shipping regulations, 544 n.; 
committee on port management, 545; 
on Bell and rinderpest quarantine, 
555 n.; and combating locusts, 559; 
and Baguio development, 574, 576 n., 
583 n.; and Legislature at Baguio, 
577; on Haube, 577 n.; on beauty of 
Baguio, 579; and Filipino interest in 
Baguio, 579; on Baguio government, 
581 n.; on tribal peoples and general 
legislation, 595 n.; on tribal peoples, 
597 n., 598 n.; tribal experience, 601; 
on tribal village-peace conference, 603; 
on Gallman, 605; on tribal reception, 
606; on Ifugaos and handshaking, 
607 n.; on head-hunting ceremony, 
608; on trail-making, 610; on imposi- 
tions on Bukidnons, 615, 616 n.; visit 
to Bukidnons, baseball, 616; on Bu- 
kidnon dress, 6177; and Moro amnesty, 
2, 21; and disarming of Moros, 24, 
25 n.3; on Jikiri, 26 .; on Moros and 
Filipinos, 46; on newspaper misrepre- 
sentation, 71 7.,72n., 74n., 75 n., 77 n.3 
on Worcester’s libel suit, 75 n.; on in- 
spection trips, 81 n., 82 n.; on Filipinos 
and Japan, 94 n.; on Osmefia’s attitude, 
95 n.; on Aguinaldo and Nacionalista 
Popular Party, 104 7.; on elections, 
107 n., 122; on inconsistency of Pro- 
gressives, 110 n.; policy in appoint- 
ments and Taft, 111, 112 n.; and joint- 
resolution to America, 136 n., 137 7.; 
on party attitude toward Commission, 
138 n., 189 n., 144; on relations with 
Assembly, 141, 141 7., 1427.3 on 
changes in Constabulary, 148 7.; on 
appropriation bills, 149 n., 150, 152 n.; 
recess committee, 154 n.; on Assembly 
and safeguards, 157; on Commission’s 
exclusive acts as lesson, 161 7.; on 
lack of public scandal, 168; on public 
order, 172; on public health, 176 n.; 
on Rizal memorial, 178 n.; on treasure 
vaults, 178 n.; committee on pub- 
licity, 186 n.; Jones’s attack and re- 
ply, 189, 190, 1907.-1947n.; on the 
attack, 189n.; on Ridgeway’s visit, 
197 n.; politics, 199, 200; on non-par- 
tisanship, 199 n.; actual service, 200 7.; 
and Wilson, letter, 204, 211; and Ford’s 
mission, 205; and financial emergency 
(1913), 209, 232-35; on Palma, 219 n.; 
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on civil governor for Moros, 244 n.3 
proposal on Commission, 285; on 
Filipino idea of independence, 338; 
Roosevelt correspondence on Philip- 
pines, 344, 345; on promise of stable 
government, 345, 371; on Taft’s speech 
on independence, 346n.; on Taft’s 
services, 352; and independence, 354, 
386 n.; on constitution, 3807.3; on 
autonomous dominions, 3827.3; on 
Anti-Imperialists, 385 n.; on Dubois’s 
visit, 507; and promotion of agriculture, 
510. See also Wood-Forbes Mission 

Ford, Henry Jones, Philippine mission 
and report, 2, 205-08 

Foreign Legion, Filipinos in, 1, 198 

Foreman, John, book as source, 1, 57 n. 

Foreshore Law, 1, 390 

Forestry, wealth and variety of forests, 
1, 912; administration, 9n., 11; 
school, 10 n., 476, 478, 561; value, 559; 
catfgin practice, prohibition, 559; con- 
servation regulations, 560; reforesta- 
tion, new varieties, 560; reserves and 
botanical gardens, 560; protection of 
river sources, 560; lumbering, 560, 
561; chiefs of bureau, 560 n.; informa- 
tion, 561; development, 2, 178 

Formosa, Dutch in, 1, 39, 40, 42, 45 

Fort Mills Prison, 2, 527 

Fort San Antonio Abad, 1, 368 

Fort Santiago, at Manila, 1, 21, 22n., 
368; military headquarters, 190 

Fort William McKinley, 1, 190 

Forts, Spanish, 1, 368 n. 

Franee, and Sulu, 1, 45; proposed bank 
in Philippines, 287, 2, 91 

Franchises, authority and safeguards, 1, 
288; provisions against anti-independ- 
ence fund, 2, 275, 541 n. See also 
Public utilities 

Franciscans, and lepers, 1, 341, 342; in 
Philippines, missions, 2, 51, 52 

Franklin, Benjamin, portrait on stamps, 
1, 548 n. 

Free port, proposed, 1, 545 

Freedom of the press, actuality, 1, 140 7n., 
150 n., 151 n. See also Newspapers 

Freer, Paul C., service, 1, 175; on Fili- 
pino debility, 330 n.; on number of 
doctors, 334; medical school, 354; and 
Bureau of Science, 364 

French, Clifford H., Emergency Com- 
mittee, 2, 210 n. 
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French, Francis H., term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 

French, number in Philippines, 1, 17 n. 

Friar lands, problem, 1, 141; bond is- 
sue, sinking fund, 269, 271 n., 2, 60; 
irrigation projects, 1, 397; develop- 
ment, antagonism, 2, 53, 56; govern- 
ment purchase, 57; administration 
and disposal, 58, 59; sale to corpora- 
tions, 59, 90, 222 n.; restriction on 
sale, 60 7.; instructions to Commis- 
sion, 443; Taft on necessity of pur- 
chase, 503 

Friars. See Friar lands; Roman Catholic 
Church 


Frothingham, Robert, on Harrison and 


Quezon, 2, 513 

Fruits, production, 1, 14 

Frye, George P., treaty of peace, 1,78 n., 
2, 431-36 

Fulleborn, Doctor, on health service, 1, 
333 

Funds, deposit, 1, 259. See also Currency 

Funston, Frederick, Calumpit fight, 1, 
95; capture of Aguinaldo, 103, 197; on 
Aguinaldo, 104 .; on Filipino troops, 
200; on Constabulary, 2267n.; on 
judges, 303 n. 

Furniture, Philippine woods, 1, 10, 11 n. 


Gabaldon, Isauro, Resident Commis- 
sioner, 2, 140 7.; recess committee, 
154 n.; reply to Wood-Forbes report, 
306; independence mission, 379 


Gaddans, Indonesians, location, 1, 
589 n. 

Gaerlan, Juan, governor of sub-province, 
1, 591 n. 


Gallant, Captain, on counter-charges 
against Constabulary, 1, 216 

Gallman, Jeff D., in Constabulary, 1, 
238 n.; governor of sub-province, 
591 n., 605; on trail-making, 610 n. 

Gambling, Filipino addiction, 1, 167 n. 

Garcia, Pantaleon, National Consolida- 
tion, 2, 127 n. 

Garnica, José de, treaty of peace, 1,78 n., 
2, 431-36 

Garrison, Lindley M., Secretary of War, 
1, 135 n.; Taft controversy, 2, 228 n.; 
on Harrison’s administration, 245; 
Clarke amendment and resignation, 
254, 255; and independence, 359, 360, 
411 
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Garrote, as method of execution, 1, 303 

Gasoline, tax, 2, 324 

General Executive Department, under 
Jones Law, 1, 185 n. See also Execu- 
tive Bureau 

General Hospital, opening and services, 
1, 349-51 

General Land Registration Office, 1, 293. 
See also Land registration 

Geography, Asiatic chain of islands, 1, 3; 
of Philippines, position and islands, 4; 
area, 4; water resources, 5; swamps and 
fisheries, 5; climate, 5; rainfall, ty- 
phoons, 6; volcanoes, 6, 7; geology, 
soil, 7, 8; natural divisions. 8; minerals, 
8; therapeutic springs, 9; forests, 9-12; 
medicinal plants, 12; life, 17-25; ani- 
mals, 25-28; scenery, 28, 579. See also 
Agriculture; Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey; Forestry; Land; Population; 
Weather Bureau 

Geology, volcanic origin of Philippines, 
1, 7; coral origin, 8 

George, Jesse, and Land Court, 1, 320 n. 

George Junior Republic, and Iwahig 
Penal Colony, 1, 504 

Germans, number in Philippines, 1, 
17 n. 

Germany, and Philippines, 1, 64, 65; con- 
duct in Manila Bay, 66-69; and Sulu, 
aslo n 

Gibbons, James, and independence, 2, 
373 

Gilbert, Newton W., Commissioner, 

portfolio, 1, 170; Vice-Governor, 171; 
on Igorot justice, 308; on tuberculosis, 
352; on English as official language, 
445; on Iwahig Penal Colony, 510 n.; 
and promotion of agricultural settle- 
ments, 525, 2, 77; recess committee, 
154 n.; allocation of hold-over appro- 
priation, 193 7n.; service as acting 
Governor-General, 200 n.; resignation, 
218 

Gilfillan, Alexander H., governor of sub- 
provinees, 1, 591 n. 

Gilmore, Eugene A., Secretary of Public 
Instruction, 1, 425 n.; Vice-Governor, 
2, 333 

Girls, athletics, 1, 457. See also Women 

Glanders, quarantine, 1, 213 

Goiti, Martin de, in conquest of Philip- 
pines, 1, 36, 37; killed, 40 

Gold, production, 1,8 _ 
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Gold Standard Fund, public-work loans 
from, 1, 275, 393, 400, 401 n.; pur- 
pose, 275-77; reduction, 2, 271; con- 
solidation, 272; transfer to Philippine 
National Bank, 272, 273 n. 

Goldsborough, Washington L., Code 
Committee, 1, 305 n. 

Gomez, Dominador, and bandit leader, 
1, 229 2. 

Gomez, Mariano, execution, 1, 51 

Gonzalez, Matias, irrigation committee, 
1, 398 n. 

Gonzalez, Teodoro, in veteran organiza- 
tion, 2, 126 n.; National Consolida- 
tion, 127 n. 

Goodale, Loomis F., Supervising Rail- 
way Expert, 1, 394; irrigation com- 
mittee, 398 n. 

Gordon, Charles George, in China, 1, 
198 

Gota de Leche and branches, 1, 362 

Government. See Administration; De- 
mocracy; Independence; Justice; Leg- 
islature 

Government ownership and operation, 
measures, results, 2, 265, 303, 314, 
540 | 

Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, reimbursable fund, 1, 538 

Governor-General, average term of 
Spanish, 1, 48; Taft first Civil Gov- 
ernor, inauguration, 128 n., 130; wide 
powers, 134; instituted, Wright, 146- 
48, 164; progress under next two, 148; 
and provincial governors, 164, 165; 
cabal against, attitude of Washington, 
169; Ide and Smith, 169; Forbes, 170; 
under Jones Act, 184, 185, 2, 257, 258; 
inadequate salary, 1, 184 n., 2, 147, 
258 n.; budget, 1, 265 n.; veto, 265 n.; 
and justice, pardoning power, exer- 
cise, 292, 498, 499; power of deporta- 
tion, 310, 501; and removal of judges, 
312, 313; and road tax, 373; power 
of parole, 501; inspection trips, effect, 
discomforts, 2, 77, 81; and appropria- 
tions, 145, 146, 149-51, 284; and alloca- 
tion for public works, 153; and bonds 
in criminal cases, 160; non-partisan, 
199, 200; Harrison, 212; Wood and 
staff, 288, 297, 309; changes in powers 
(1913-21), 310, 311; Stimson, 333; 
substitute in proposed supervised 
commonwealth, 419, 420. See also 
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Administration; Military-Governor; 
Separation of powers; and by name 
Gray, George, treaty of peace, negotia- 
tions, 1, 78 n., 2, 431-36 

Great Britain, and Philippines, occupa- 
tion, 1, 42, 43; and Sulu, 45, 2, 13 n., 
16; squadron in Manila Bay, 1, 67- 
69; colonial labor policy, 2, 393; and 
education in colonies, 397-99; justice 
in colonies, 400; colonial service, 
400, 401 

Greene, Francis V., arrival, 1, 69; enters 
Manila, 72; office there, 72; and cur- 
rency, 273; capitulation of Manila, 
2, 427, 428 

Greene, Henry A., term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 

Greene, Warwick, service, 1, 174; auto- 
mobile and road-improvement inculca- 
tion, 379; irrigation committee, 398 n.; 
Director of Public Works, 407; and 
Baguio, 569, 575; later career, 2, 169 7.; 
retention, 244 

Greilsammer, Alphonse, on Manila, 2, 
507 

Grey, Fernando, National Consolidation, 
2,127 n. 

Griffith, Edward W., resigns, 2, 224 n. 

Grito del Pueblo, on tax burden, 1, 260 n. 

Guam, at time of Spanish occupation, 1, 
34 n.; cession, 79; area, 79 n.; deporta- 
tions to, 107, 488; free trade with 
Philippines, 245 n.; in peace protocol 
and treaty, 2, 425, 431 

Guardia Civil, 1, 201, 202 

Guardia de Honor, secret society, 1, 
228 

Guerrero, Fernando Ma., Democrata 
Party, 2, 103 n.; committee on joint 
resolution to America, 136 n. 

Guerrero, Leon Ma., on medicinal plants, 
1, 12 n.; Democrata Party, 2, 103 n.; 
in Assembly, 135; resolution for elec- 
tive Senate, 162 

Guerrillas and bandits, warfare, 1, 103, 
107, 110, 127; end, 147; operations 
against Constabulary, 189, 222-24, 
227, 233, 234; character and methods, 
224-26; religious titles of leaders, 228; 
suppression, fate of prominent, 228- 
31; reconcentration as measure against, 
231; popular attitude, 231, 232; par- 
dons, 499; Moro, 2, 26, 33-37 

Guevara, Pedro, surrender, 1, 110; Resi- 
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dent Commissioner, 2, 140 7.; inde- 
pendence mission, 379, 554-56 

Guidi, Jean Baptiste, Apostolic Delegate, 
2, 64 

Guimaras, army post, 1, 191 n. 

Gulamu Rasul, H., Sulu agreement, 2, 
ATA 

Guzman, Tomas, governor of sub-pro- 
vinces, 1, 591 n. 


Haiti, Bureau of Insular Affairs and, 1, 

137; American intervention, 2, 403, 
404 

Hale, W. F., governor of sub-provinces, 
1, 591 n.; and his people, 597 n. 

Hall, Alton L., on peonage problem, 1, 
526 n.; school supervisor, 2, 510 

Hall, Herman, World War service, 1, 
238; Chief of Constabulary, 239 n. 

Ham, Clifford D., later career, 2, 169 n. 

Hamer, Thomas R., associate justice, 
term, 2, 454 

Handshaking, Ifugaos and, 1, 606 

Harbord, James G., influence, 1, 139; and 
Constabulary, Chief, 204, 214, 236, 
239 n., 2, 148 n.; and planned insurrec- 
tion, 1, 220; World War service, 237; 
American mission, 237 n.; transfer, 2, 
224 n.; Philippine training, 407 

Harbors, of Philippines, 1, 4. See also 
Ports 

Harding, John E., removal, reason, 2, 
222 n., 224 n, 

Harding, Warren G., on Philippine 
policy, 2, 197; Philippine problem and 
attitude, 284, 287; on Wilson’s belated 
independence message, 2847n.; and 
Philippine mission, 285, 286; ‘no back- 
ward step’ promise, 320, 364; and in- 
dependence, 363, 364, 412 

Haroun, Datu, and claim to Sultanate, 
2, 39 n. 

Harrington, J., as scout, death, 1, 96 

Harrison, Francis Burton, on Aguinaldo, 
1, 104 n.; and Noriel, 231; and super- 
vision over local governments, 156 n.; 
on tax burden, 263; and rate regula- 
tion, 289; and judges, 311; and land 
registration, 322, 2, 243; on artesian 
wells, 1, 358 n.; on Bureau of Educa- 
tion’s sales department, 467; and 
Worcester’s slavery report, 530 7.; 
and anti-slavery law, 533; on Baguio, 
583; and Indanan, 2, 22; on character 
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of elections, 124; on officials and busi- 
ness interest, 171 .; appointment as 
Governor-General, comments, 212, 
212 n., 213 n.; oath before sailing, and 
Quezon, 212 n., 513; previous views on 
Philippines, 213-16; and partisanship, 
213 n., 216, 219; inaugural, declara- 
tion of policy, 217; on American work, 
218; and Commission, 218; removal of 
high officials, 221-23; and reduction of 
salaries and resignations, 223, 225-28; 
and retirement act, 228-30; Miller’s 
attack, 232; criticism of finances, con- 
sidered, 232-35; on government and 
business, 235; financial policy and 
measures, 237-41; and combating 
rinderpest, 241, 242n.; and public 
works, 244; and Moros, 245, 283; 
commendations, 245-48; relations with 
Legislature, and encroachments, 247, 
249, 260; support of Heiser, 249; Wil- 
son’s attitude, 250; progress under, 
251; surrender of authority, 260, 299, 
524; and Council of State, 263-65; and 
alteration of statutes, 276 n.; resigna- 
tion and departure, 287; on Filipino 
loyalty, 298 n.; on independence pro- 
paganda, 360 n.; and independence, 
361, 362, 410; on defeat of Clarke 
amendment, 373; Filipino apprecia- 
tion, 377; and independence mission, 
378 

Hart, Albert Bushnell, on Philippine 
government, 2, 164 

Hartigan, Thomas L., in army and law, 
2, 183 

Harty, Jeremiah J., and University, 1, 
475; archbishop, 481, 2, 64; property 
settlements with government, 63 

Harvard University, narra table, 1, 11 n. 

Hastings, A. W., resigns, 2, 224 n. 

Hatheway, Conrad P., as mayor of 
Baguio, 1, 582 

Hats, Buntal or Bangkok, 1, 466 n. 

Haube, William M., and Baguio, 1, 576 

Hawaii, Filipino labor, 1, 520-22, 2, 
468 

Hay, John, boundary treaty, 1, 79 n., 2, 
446, 447 . 

Hayden, Ralston, on Wood and Legisla- 
ture, 2, 316 n., 317, 319 n., 322 n. 

Head-hunting, as tribal sport, 1, 596, 
603, 604; ceremony and customs, 608- 
10 
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Health, therapeutic springs, 1, 9; medic- 
inal plants, 12; first promotive meas- 
ures, 141, 143; outstanding officials, 
174, 331, 332; Constabulary medical 
and quarantine service, 212, 213; con- 
ditions and attitude under Spanish, 
330, 331; extension of American serv- 
ice, 331; cholera, 332 n., 335, 336, 
337 n., 428; inadequate revenue, 334; 
constructive and educational work, 
334, 360; physicians, increase and 
quality, 334; maritime quarantine, 
334; bubonic plague, 336, 2, 400 7.; 
service of Bureau of Science, 1, 336, 
365, 2, 325, 531; yaws, cure, 1, 337, 
601; smallpox and vaccination, effect 
of Filipino control, 337-41; leprosy 
under Spanish, 341-43; under Ameri- 
cans, Culion, 343-48, 2, 278, 323, 325, 
531, 532; hospitals, General Hospital, 
1, 348-51, 2, 323; tuberculosis, 1, 
351-53; medical school, 353, 354, 357, 
2, 530; training of sanitary inspectors, 
1, 355; of nurses, 355, 356; sanitation 
districts, fund, 356; care of insane, 357, 
2, 301, 323, 532; potable water pro- 
blem, artesian wells, 1, 357, 2, 174; 
vital statistics, 1, 358-60; survey and 
programme, services of Rockefeller 
Foundation, 360, 361; campaign 
against infant mortality, result, 361, 
362; burial regulations, cemeteries, 
362; army research, 365; services of 
missions, 365; private institutions, 366; 
Red Cross work, dental clinics for 
school children, 366, 468; table of com- 
parative expenditures, 472; of prison- 
ers, 489, 490; Filipino debility, 517; 
Baguio as resort, 584; tribal peoples 
and work, 600, 601, 2, 325; progress, 
176, 177; Filipino demoralization of 
bureau, 221 n., 250 n., 261; attempt to 
discredit Heiser, 249; bureau under 
Jones Law, 258; Wood-Forbes report 
on decline, 301, 531, 532; Wood’s in- 
terest and advancement, 322; Moro, 
325; colonial policy, 399; Filipino at- 
titude, 521. See also Social conditions 

Heath, H. L., in army and business, 2, 
183 ; 

Heiser, Victor G., health service, 1, 174, 
332, 333; in cholera epidemic, 332 n., 
335; on vaccination and immunity, 
341 n.; and Culion leper colony, 344, 
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345 n.; on artesian wells, 358 7.; 
Rockefeller Foundation survey, 360; 
on Bureau of Science, 364; later career, 
2, 169n.; resigns, 224 n.; Harrison’s 
support under attempt to discredit, 
249, 250 n. 

Helm, J. M., committee on inter-island 
transportation, 1, 180n., 442n.; 
Bureau of Navigation, 539, 540; com- 
mittee on harbor lines, 542 n.; later 
career, 2, 169 n. 

Hemp. See Abaca 

Henry of Prussia, Prince, and Philip- 
pines, 1, 64 

Hernandez, Adriano, irrigation commit- 
tee, 1, 398 n. 

Hersey, Mark L., World War service, 1, 
238; transfer, 2, 224n.; Philippine 
training, 407 

Hideyoshi, and Philippines, 1, 40 

Higgins, , railway construction, 1, 
393 n. 

High Commissioner, proposed, 2, 419, 
420 n. 

Hilgard, M. R., Baguio Council, 1, 
582 n. 

History, pre-Spanish, 1, 30-32 

Hodgson, Frederick G., 1, 389 n. 

Hoffman, F. L., on death rate, 2, 323 n. 

Hoggsette, James A., removed, 2, 224 n. 

Holland, in Formosa, 1, 39, 40, 42, 45. 
See also Dutch East Indies 

Holleben, Theodor von, and Germany 
and Philippines, 1, 65 n. 

Holliday, Wise & Co., 2, 182 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, on right of 
deportation, 1, 310 

Homesteads. See Public land 

Hondagua, railroad to, 1, 276 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, in Philippines, 1, 287 

Hord, John S., Bureau of Internal Re- 
venue, 1, 258 

Horse-racing, restriction, 2, 159 

Horses, 1, 25, 26; table of number, 553 n.; 
Tgorot, 599. See also Animals 

Hospicio de San José, and insane, 1, 357 

Hospitals, leper, under Spanish, 1, 342, 
343; first American, 348; establish- 
ment and services of General, 349-51; 
for contagious diseases, 350; Southern 
Islands, 350 n.; other, 351; increase 
under Wood, 2, 323 . 

Hotels, Manila, government ownership, 
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1, 405, 2, 174, 185, 266; at Baguio, 
1, 573 

Household industries, training, special 
school, 1, 449, 464, 498; development 
of market, 463-68. See also Embroid- 
ery 

Housekeeping, instruction, 1, 435 n., 451 

Howard, Guy, death, 1, 106 

Howells, William Dean, on Rizal, 1, 53 

Hoyt, Henry M., on guarantee of Philip- 
pine bonds, 1, 270 n. 

Hunt, T. K., governor of sub-province, 
1, 591 n. 

Hunting, 1, 26 


Ibarra, Leandro, associate justice, term, 
2, 454 

Ice, supply, 1, 565 

Ide, Henry Clay, Commission, 1, 125, 2, 
439; portfolio, 1, 142; Vice-Governor, 
168; Governor-General, 169; on end of 
banditry, 229 n.; on codes of proce- 
dure, 298, 299 n.; on judges, 302; ac- 
tual service, 2, 200 n. 

Ideal, on road construction, 1, 384; on 
Bureau of Navigation, 541 n.; anti- 
Americanism, 2, 71 7., 72 n., 73, 74; 
on libel law, 75; on Americans end 
Rizal cult, 78; economic pessimism, 
78 n.; on administrative extravagance, 
81 n.; on fear of trusts, 90, 90 7.; on 
primary or secondary schools, 98 n.; 
on Wilson’s election, 203 n.; typical 
abuse, 487, 488 

Ifugao, sub-province, governors, Gall- 
man, 1, 591 n., 605 

Ifugaos, in Constabulary, 1, 214, 597 n.; 
corvée and smallpox episode, 341; as 
tribe, number, 590 n., 591; terraces, 
595; included in Igorots, 604 n.; re- 
ception of Worcester, 606; and Amer- 
ican customs, 606; territory, 607; 
Manila visit of leaders, effect, 607; and 
Wood-Forbes mission, 2, 295. See also 
Tribal peoples 

Igorots, in Philippine Scouts, 1, 199 n.; 
idea of justice, 308; prison, 490, 496; 
slavery, 531; as railroad construction 
laborers, 582; as tribe, number, 590 n., 
591; trails and personal labor, 598, 
599; horses, 599; and education, Mrs. 
Kelly’s school, 600; character, dif- 
ferences, 603, 604; as term, 6047. 
See also Tribal peoples 
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| Illustrados, as term, 2, 68 n. 


Ilocano, dialect, 1, 24 

Ilocanos, scouts, 1, 196 

Ilocos, scouts, 1, 196; smallpox, 339 n. 

Ilocos Sur, and road tax, 1, 373; tribal 
territory added, 2, 282 

Iloilo, as city, 1, 23; insurgent occupa- 
tion, 76; American occupation, 93, 
101; army post, 191; fort, 368; port 
improvement, 389, 2, 175; trade 
school, 1, 451 n. 

Iloilo Enterprise, on American services, 
2, 510 

Ilongots, described, 1, 588; Indonesians, 
589 n.; not called Igorots, 604 n. 

Ilustre, Vicente, appointment to Com- 
mission, 2, 221; anti-Americanism, 
Paral AY Ok 

Immaculada Concepcion, Colegio de la, 
1, 414 

Immigration and emigration, laborers for 
Hawaii, 1, 520-22, 2, 468; agricultural 
colonies, 1, 525, 526, 2, 77; inter- 
island law, 278 

Imperialism. See American occupation 

Income tax, act, 2, 274 

Indanan, Datu, career, 2, 21 

Independence, attitude before 1898, 1, 
53, 58, 2, 334, 335; Senate resolu- 
tion (1899) and, 1, 81 7.; as to war- 
time promise, 84n., 85, 123, 2, 70, 
336-39; recognition sought (1898), 1, 
86, 89; Otis on spirit, 88; Schurman 
Commission on, 122, 123, 2, 334; 
desire as result of propaganda, 1, 
122 .; pro and con in Filipino plat- 
forms, 143, 2, 101 n., 102-06, 103 n., 
106 n., 113, 114, 116, 117, 119; antag- 
onism to Federal Party and popular- 
izing, 1, 145, 146; Moro attitude, 
separation, Bacon Bill, 2, 32, 47-49, 
120, 293, 294, 376 n., 377 n., 475-86; 
attitude of Church, 64, 65, 373; dif- 
ficulty of appraising attitude, 67; at- 
titude of masses, 67-69, 72, 99; effect 
of even-handed justice, 83, 84; effect 
of fear of trusts, 88-92; vote-making 
propaganda, 93, 94, 100; and Japan, 
94, 128, 252, 254; early attitude cf 
Assembly leaders, 95; economic ques- 
tion, 96, 304, 338, 354-56, 365, 367, 
382, 383 n., 384 n., 408, 535, 549, 559- 
63; politician’s point of view (1910), 
96-100; unpreparedness (1912), 100; 
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act against propaganda during revolt, 
102 n., 339, 340; protection and neu- 
tralization question, 104, 214, 215 n., 
305, 344 n., 348, 352, 367, 368, 376, 
383, 387 n., 407, 408, 418, 504, 544, 
559; Council to direct policy, 120; Na- 
tional Consolidation, 127; utterances 
against, 127-29; Philippine Democrats 
and plank (1912), 201, 202; Taft on 
Democrats and, 202, 492, 493; Wil- 
son’s views, 203, 204, 208, 275 n., 356- 
61, 545; Ford’s report, 207; Harrison’s 
views, 214, 216, 217, 361, 362; scuttle 
vs. obligation to remain, Clarke amend- 
ment, 252, 256, 311, 347-49, 351, 359, 
363, 366, 372, 373, 383, 411-13, 499, 
550; propaganda expenses, 268 n., 
377; provision against adversative 
capitalistic fund, 275, 541 n.; Legisla- 
ture’s interpretation of Wilson’s views, 
275 n.; World War and agitation, 279, 
546; Wilson’s belated message advo- 
cating, 284, 361; Wood-Forbes investi- 
gation and report, 285, 290-93, 299, 
304, 305, 376, 523, 542, 543; actuality of 
desire, public and private opinion, 292, 
372 n., 379, 384, 384 n., 386-88, 408, 
409, 499, 549; proposed plebiscite, veto, 
231, 365, 367, 557-65; Thompson’s 
report, 333; Filipino idea in 1898, 338; 
school study of American struggle, 
340; Philippine flag, 340, 341; 1904 
commission to America and agitation, 
342; Wright’s advice, 342; McKinley’s 
views, 342, 343; Roosevelt’s views, 
343-45, 410, 418 n.; Taft’s views, 345— 
52, 369 n., 492, 493, 496-98, 504; stable- 
government basis, 345, 357, 371, 414, 
415, 555, 556, 568-70; autonomy and 
supervision, Fairfield Bill, 348, 374, 
419, 420 n.; desire and fitness, 352; 
Dickinson’s views, 352; Stimson’s 
views, 353; Forbes’s views, 354; as 
American question, 354; progress by 
instruction on practice, 356, 356 n., 
382, 383 n., 409, 567; Garrison’s views, 
359, 360; Filipino belief in pledge 
(1921), 363, 417, 504, 555, 556; Hard- 
ing’s views, 363, 364; Weeks’s views, 
364; Coolidge’s views, 365-68, 375, 
417-19, 548-53, 557-65; lawful agita- 
tion only, 365, 389, 548; Wood’s 
views, 368, 369; before Congress, 371- 
75, 379, 380, 554-56; American party 
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planks, 369, 370, 566-70; Jones Bull of 
1912, 372, 386, 504; advocacy by 
Legislature, 375-78; immediate, com- 
plete, and absolute, 376; missions to 
America, 378, 379, 545-56; proposed 
constitution, 379; attitude of resident 
Americans, 380-82, 408, 493; constitu- 
tional aspect of granting, 382, 415, 
416; Brent’s views, 383; Egan’s views, 
383; resolutions of Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference, 383 n.; Anti-Imperialists and, 
385; Filipino reaction to American 
agitation on, 409; petition of 1905, 
497; Baker’s views, 546; dangers in ag- 
itation, 561, 564; ideal or peace and 
prosperity, 563. See also American oc- 
cupation; Filipinization; Revolt 

Independistas, platform, 2, 105; table 
of votes, 1187., 134; legislative 
strength, 119 n. 

Indeterminate sentence, Igorot idea, 1, 
309 

India, problem of popular education, 2, 
398, 399; colonial service, 400; ante- 
cedents of Viceroys, 400 n. 

Indonesian tribes, 1, 588, 589 

Industrial exhibition, 2, 187 

Industry, Filipinos as artificers, 2, 499. 
See also Business; Economic condi- 
tions; Manual training 

Initiative and referendum, in party 
platform, 2, 114, 118 

Inmediatistas, and independence, 2, 105; 
table of votes, 118 n., 134 

Inok, wife as leader, 2, 40 

Insane, care, 1, 357; criminals, 489, 
501; Wood-Forbes report on _ treat- 
ment, 2, 301, 532; Wood’s interest, 
323 

Insects, pests, 1, 27. See also Locusts 

Inspection trips of Governor-General, 
effect, 2, 77, 81 

Insular Cases, issue, 2, 416 

Insurance, for the government, 2, 179; 
on work animals, 278 

Interior, Department of the, instituted, 
1, 142; Secretaries, 142; first bureaus, 
142 n.; supervision over local govern- 
ments, 156 n.; under Jones Law, 185 n. 

Inter-island transportation. See Naviga- 
tion 

Internal revenue, military administra- 
tion, 1, 115; cabal against increase, 
169; Sleeper’s service, 175; American 
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system, opposition, 251-53; bureau, 
258; increase, tables, 2, 237, 238, 459, 
460, 535. See also Taxation 

International Banking Corporation, in 
Philippines, 1, 287, 2, 183 

International Navigation Conference, 
Philippine delegate, 2, 160 

Intervention, American, in Latin Amer- 
ica, 2, 403; and Platt amendment, 
420 n. 

Ipil wood, 1, 11 n. 

Ireland, Alleyne, criticism on Philippine 
government, considered, 2, 188 

Tron and steel, resources, 1, 9; and manu- 
factures, table of imports, 246; gov- 
ernment enterprise, 2, 266 n. 

Irrigation, resources, 1, 5; terraces, 13, 
595; interest, preliminary study, 396, 

_ $97, 400; under Spanish, 397; organiza- 
tion, 397; selection of projects, 398; 
delayed legislation and politics, 398- 
400; first construction, 398; promotion 
as major effort, 2, 173; Filipino pro- 
motion, 280, 303, 539; progress under 
Wood, 324 

Isabela de Basilan, as naval station, 1, 
194 n.; growth, 325; fort, 368 n. 

Isamals, Indonesians, location, 1, 589 n., 
613 

Isio, bandit, 1, 228 

Itnegs, as tribe, number, 1, 590 n. 

Iwahig Penal Colony, establishment, 1, 
503-05; White’s services, 505; plan, 
506, 507; self-government, 507, 508; 
establishment of homes, 508; Agui- 
naldo’s visit, 508, 509; Wood-Forbes 
report, 509, 528; success, rehabilita- 
tion through, 508-11; products, 511. 


J. Bustamente, cable ship, 1, 549 

Jacobs, Aletta, on colonial administra- 
tion, 2, 506 

Jagor, Fedor, on Spanish achievement, 
1, 47; prediction, 48, 2, 423 

Jamaica, labor policy, 2, 393 

Jamalul Kiram, Mohammad, recogni- 
tion as Sultan, 2, 39 n.; Bates Treaty, 
470, 471; agreement renouncing sover- 
eignty, 472-74. See also Sulu 

Jami, Bagsak fight, 2, 36 

Jamila, Inchi, leadership, 2, 39 

Japan, chain of islands, 1, 4; early rela- 
tions with Philippines, 39, 40; deporta- 
tion of Christian lepers, 342; Filipino 
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attitude, 2, 94, 128; and Clarke 
amendment, 252, 254 

Japanese, number in Philippines, 1, 
17 n.; Philippines and origins, 31 n.; 
early settlement in Philippines, 39; 
buccaneers, 45; land acquirement, 
328 

Jaramillo, Nicolas, execution of treaty, 
1, 75 

Jaro, service of municipal president, 1, 
158; theological seminary, 414, 418 


Jaudenes, Fermin, negotiations with 
Dewey, 1, 70, 71; surrender, 71, 72, 
2, 427 


Java. See Dutch East Indies 

Jenkins, James C., libel suit before, 2, 
(5 n. 

Jenks, Albert E., study of aborigines, 1, 
586 n. 

Jenks, Jeremiah W., currency reform, 1, 
QT 

Jesuits, in Philippines, expulsion and re- 
turn, 1, 49 7., 2, 51, 52; effect of ex- 
pulsion, 1, 331; and education, college, 
412, 413, 416, 2, 52 n., 53; theological 
seminary, 1, 418; Weather Bureau, 
562-64; and Baguio, 577; Mindanao 
missions, 620 

Jikiri, career as pirate, 2, 26; as martyr, 
487 

Joakanain, Datu, treaty, 2, 470, 471; 
sons, 481, 485 

Jofre de Loaisa, Garcia, Philippine ex- 
pedition, 1, 33 

Johns, Charles A., associate justice, 
term, 2, 454 

Johnson, E. Finley, as judge, 1, 301; 
associate and chief justice, term, 2, 
454 

Johnson, Frederick, and government 
stores, 1, 618 

Johnston, Gordon, Wood-Forbes Mis- 
sion, 2, 287; Wood’s staff, 310 

Jolo, as term, 2, 13 n. 

Jolo, city of, wall, 1, 23, 368; Spanish 
occupation, 46, 2, 9; American relief 
of Spanish, 1, 76; army post, 191 7.; 
mosque, 2, 40 

Jolo, island of, Moros and Americans, 1, 
99; Bagsak engagement, 201. See also 
Sulu 

Joloanos, Sulus, 2, 11 

Jones, Hilary P., on navy and Philip- 
pines, 2, 405 n., 406 n. 
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Jones, William, and Ilongots, death, 1, 
588 

Jones, William A., bill on friar lands, 2, 
59n.; attack on Philippine govern- 
ment, 189, 190; Forbes’s reply, 190, 
190 n.-94 n.; on business conditions, 
235; Philippine bills, 252, 372; Philip- 
pine memorial to, 377; Taft on, 504 

Jones Bill of 1912, National Consolida- 
tion and promotion, 2, 127; and in- 
dependence, Filipino fear, 372, 386; 
Taft on, 504 

Jones Law, on civil rights, 1, 133 n.; 
provisions, 184-86, 2, 256-59; on 
trade regulations, 1, 243; on export 
duties, 250; on Legislature, 265 n.; on 
public debt, 268; legislative term, 2, 
107 n.; foreshadowed, 112, 162, 384; 
suffrage, 114; Clarke amendment for 
independence, opposition and defeat, 
252-56, 372, 373; preamble on purpose, 
256, 360; ‘Bill Jones,’ 256 n.; limita- 
tion on Filipino power, 259 

Journal of Science, position, 1, 365 

Jover vs. Insular Government, 1, 135 n. 

Juan de la Cruz, as personification, 2, 
414 

Judd, Albert F., and Filipino laborers, 1, 
520, 522 n. 

Judiciary. See Justice 

Junior college, establishment, 1, 476 

Junior Red Cross, work, 1, 366, 468 

Juramentado, 2, 26 

Jury, bill for, 2, 159 

Justice, Commission and, 1, 141, 143; 
departments and bureaus, 142, 142 n., 
185 n., 186, 292, 2, 263 n.; courts, 1, 
292; government law officers, 293; 
registers and notaries public, 293; 
problem pending treaty of peace, 294; 
under Military Governors, 294-96; re- 
form of code of criminal procedure, 
296, 297, 299, 2, 502; of civil pro- 
cedure, 1, 297-99, 2, 502; challenge of 
judge under Spanish rule, 1, 298; 
Commission’s institution of civil tri- 
bunals, 300-03; reform in criminal 
code, 303; language question, 304, 444— 
46; continuance of Spanish substantive 
law, 304, 2, 502; work of Code Com- 
mittee, 1, 304; sheriffs and clerks of 
courts, 305; deportations, 309-11, 500, 
501; and Mohammedanism, 312 n.; 
Customs Court, 314; tribal peoples’ 
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attitude, 601; Awdiencia, 2, 51; even- 
handed, 82-84; and unjust charges 
against officials, 83, 84; courts and 
politics, 114, 118, 527; bail, 160, 526; 
advance, 177, 501; Wood-Forbes re- 
port, 300, 306, 525-27, 543; in Dutch 
and British colonies, 400; peace treaty 
on pending cases, 435; McKinley’s 
instructions, 445; Bates Treaty on, in 
Sulu, 471; Sulu complaint against 
Filipinos, 476-78. See also Courts of 
first instance; Justices of the peace; 
Land registration; Public order; Su- 
preme Court 

Justices of the peace, court, jurisdiction, 
1, 292, 312; Moro substitute, 312; 
tenure, compensation, qualifications, 
313; Filipino monopoly, 314; ineffi- 
cient, 2, 526 

Juvenile delinquents, Church institution, 
change, 1, 489 


Kalaw, Maximo M., on Wood-Forbes 
report, 2, 306; on work of independence 
commission, 377 n. 

Kalaw, Teodoro, on English as language, 
1, 446 | 

Kalinga, 
591 n. 

Kalingas, hunting, 1, 26; in Constabu- 
lary, 214; Indonesians, location, 589 n., 
591; and governor, 597 n.; included in 
Tgorots, 604 n.; customs, 607-09; and 
Wood-Forbes Mission, 2, 296. See 
also Tribal peoples 

Kane, Samuel E., governor of sub- 
provinces, 1, 591 n. 

Katipunan, Bonifacio and organization, 
1, 55, 56; exposure, 56, 57; and armed 
hostilities, 57; and independence, 2, 
334; display of insignia, 340 

Kelly, Alice McK., Igorot school, 1, 600 

Kemmerer, Edwin W., currency reform, 
1, 274 n.; later services, 275 n. 

Kennedy, John T., exploit, 2, 27 

Kennon, L. W. V., Benguet Road, 1, 
567 

Kernan, Francis J., term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 

Kilbourne, C. E., in Constabulary, 1, 238 

Kincaid, W. A., and _ election-bribery 
case, 1, 165 n.; lawyer, 2,183 

King, William H., Filipino appreciation, 
2, 377 


sub-province, governors, 1, 
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Knox, Philander C., on guarantee of 
Philippine bonds, 1, 270 n. 

Kobbé, William A., Moro command, 2, 
16 

Koxinga, and Philippines, 1, 45 

Kriiger, Consul, on Germany and 
Philippines, 1, 65 


Krusi, , public works at Manila, 2, 
183 

Kudarangan Boys’ School, and boxing, 
1, 456 

Kulamans, Indonesians, location, 1, 
589 n., 613 


Labor, in prisons, basis, 1, 495-98; 
problem of Filipino, debility, unfair 
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Lakes of Philippines, 1, 5 

Lamb, C. H., and penal colony, 1, 506 n., 
507 

Lamb vs. Phipps, 2, 327 n. 

Lamberton, Benjamin P., capitulation of 
Manila, 2, 427, 428 

Lamothe, Governor, on Philippine gov- 
ernment, 2, 197 

Lanao, province, 2, 29; population by 
religions, 49; American and foreign 
population, 49. See also Lake Lanao 

Lanaos, Moro group, locality, 2, 3 n. 

Land, number of private parcels, 1, 
317 n. See also following titles: Agri- 
culture; Friar lands; Public land 

Land bank, proposed, 287 


treatment, 517, 518; remedy, 518, 519; | Land registration, Office, 1, 293; title 


Filipinos in Hawaii, political objec- 
tions, 520-22, 2, 468, 526; bureau, 
Tinio as director, 1, 522; unionizing 
and strikes, Tinio’s handling, 523, 
524; bureau’s activities, 524-26; peon- 
age problem, 526-28, 2, 498; proposed 
compulsory arbitration by bureau 
chief, 159; protective law, 278, 325; 
colonial theory of cheap, 393; Ameri- 
can policy of advancement, 393; un- 
skilled, and stable government, 414; 
expense of bureau (1913-20), 519. See 
also Slavery 

Laboratory work of Bureau of Science, 
1, 364 

Lacandola, Rajah, and Spanish, 1, 36, 
37; claim of descendants, 37 n. 

Lace. See Embroidery 

Ladd, Fletcher, associate justice, term, 

2, 454 

Ladrone Islands, discovery, 1, 32; occu- 
pation, 34; reason for name, 34 n. 

Ladrones, origin of name, 1, 34n. See 
also Guerrillas 

Laffin, Richard T., on labor question, 1, 
519; Manila public utilities, 2, 183 

La Follette, Robert M., Filipino appre- 
ciation, 2, 377 

Laguda, Salvador, committee on joint 
resolution to America, 2, 136 n. 

Laguna, political bribery, 1, 165 n. 

Lake Lanao, military operations, 1, 189, 
2, 17; army posts, 1, 191 n.; Spanish 
posts and vessels, 2, 10 

Lake Mohonk Conference, on withdrawal 
of American administrators, 2, 231; on 
future of Philippines, 383 n. 


confusion under Spanish, 314; reform, 
Torrens system, Court, 315; voluntary 
use of Court, 315-17; dangers in clear 
title, 315 n.; defective surveys, quali- 
fications of surveyors, 316; need of 
general, 317; plan for cadastral survey, 
318; test of it, 319; survey in Moro 
Province, 320, 2, 161; hampering 
enactment of survey, 1, 320; survey in 
operation, effect, 321; Court abolished, 
effect, 322, 328, 2, 243; restoration of 
Court demanded, 118; promotion as 
major effort, 173; Wood-Forbes report 
on mismanagement, 300, 527 

Land tax, exempt property in Manila, 1, 
160 n.; Spanish and, 246 n., 247; 
imposition, exemptions, 254, 255; op- 
position, 255; suspension and remis- 
sion, 256; assessment revision, value, 
256; failure to declare holdings, 317; 
effect of cadastral survey, 321; and 
friar lands, 2, 58 

Langhorne, George T., and carnival, 2, 
187 n. 

Language, dialects, 1, 23, 24, 614; pre- 
Spanish writing, 23, 24; and unity, 24, 
2, 495, 521; English as common 
medium, 1, 134, 2, 117, 444, 501; 
problem of official, 1, 304, 444-47, 2, 
117, 277; English as educational, at- 
tainment, 1, 419, 422, 423, 426, 430, 
438-44, 2, 529, 530; of Moros, 47n.; 
friars and Spanish education, 52; 
growth of use of English, 176; Ford’s 
report, 206; continuance of problem, 
562 

Lanun pirates, 2, 9 n. 
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La Paz, engagement, 1, 234 

La Pérouse, Comte de, on Filipinos, 1, 47 

Lastrilla, Francisco, service as municipal 
president, 1, 158, 159 

Law. See Justice; Lawyers 

Law and order. See Public order 

Lawrence, J. Hamilton, reply to Jones, 
2, 190 

Lawrence, John, in India, 2, 400, 400 n. 

Lawton, Henry W., arrival, 1, 94; move- 
ments against insurgents, 95, 97, 99- 
101; and scouts, 96, 197; battle of 
Zapote River, 97; death, Root’s 
tribute, 105; and municipal organiza- 
tion, 106, 152; Filipino tribute, 106 n.; 
on Anti-Imperialists, 112, 113; on 
Filipino troops, 200 

Lawyers, admission and disbarment, 1, 
292; government law officers, 293; 
school, 476; American, 2, 183. See 
also Justice 

Lead, resources, 1, 9 

Lee, J. M., on Constabulary, 1, 216 n. 

Leech, John S., as Public Printer, plant, 
training of Filipinos, 1, 534-37; on re- 
imbursable fund, 538 7.; later career, 
2, 1697.; Emergency Committee, 
210 n.; removed, 224 n. 

Legarda, Benito, on insurgents and 
Manila, 1, 87 7.; in Filipino govern- 
ment, 90; Federal Party, 144; Com- 
missioner, 168; resigns, 170; on Japan, 
2, 94 n.; committee on joint resolution 
to America, 136 n.; Resident Commis- 
sioner, 140, 1407.; committee on 
publicity, 186 .; commission to pro- 
mote understanding, 342 

Legaspi, Miguel, conquest of Philip- 
pines, 1, 34-37; as colonial pioneer, 37; 
portrait on stamps, 548 n. 

Legaspi, as city, 1, 23; insurgent sur- 
render, 101 

Legislation, Philippines and _ general 
American laws, 1, 137. See also Com- 
mission; Legislature; Veto 

Legislature under Jones Law, elected 
Senate, 1, 184, 265 n., 2, 256; control 
over non-Christian territory, 1, 265 n., 
2, 256; term, 107 n.; elections (1916- 
25), 108, 113, 116-19; increase in 
cost, 240, 268, 330, 519; powers, 257; 
Senate and appointments, 257; and 
citizenship, 257; and salaries, 270; 
financial measures (1916-21), 271-75; 
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protection against anti-independence 
propaganda, 275, 541 n.; flag, 276, 340; 
alteration of statutes after passage, 
276; ability, 276 n.; control over minor 
governments, 277; administrative 
boards, 277; and English, 278; other 
measures of 1916-21, 278; sport, 279, 
324; war measures, militia, 279; con- 
tinued development of public works, 
279, 280; and of education, 280, 281; 
measures on tribal peoples and Moros, 
281-83; and debt limit (1922), 313 n.; 
health, 323; further taxes, 324; irriga- 
tion, 324; hemp seed, 324; other 
measures under Wood, 325; session end 
rush and time-limit veto, Wood’s use 
of veto, 329-31; increase in Assembly, 
330.3; and independence, 376-78; 
appreciation of American supporters, 
377. See also Appropriations; As- 
sembly; Commission; Congress; Presi- 
dent of Senate; Separation of powers; 
Speaker of Assembly 

Lepanto, sub-province, governors, 
591 n.; transfer of control, 2, 282 

Lepantos, character, 1, 604; and Wood- 
Forbes Mission, 2, 296. See also 
Tribal peoples 

Leprosy, chaulmoogra oil treatment, re- 
sults, 1, 12 n., 346, 2, 532; conditions 
under Spanish, 1, 341; American 
segregation, 343, 344; conditions at 
Culion, 344 n., 345, 361; as disease, 
346; progress under Wood, 347, 2, 
323, 325; future, 1, 347; British and 
Dutch policy, 348, 2, 400; criminals, 
1, 501; Filipino interest, 2, 278, 325; 
Wood-Forbes report, 531, 532 

Lewis, Frederick, as tribal governor, 1, 
615, 616 n. 

Lewis, Wilmot H., as editor, 2, 71 7.; on 
Harrison’s appointment, 212 n. 

Leyte, and corn, 1, 137n.; American 
garrison, 101; warfare in, 110; religious 
fanatics, 189; Constabulary and dis- 
orders, 216 n.; division of province, 2, 
324 

Libel, law, enforcement and denuncia- 
tion, 2, 74, 75; wartime sedition acts, 
278, 339. See also Newspapers 

Liberia, Bureau of Insular Affairs and, 1, 
137; protectorate, 2, 403, 404 

Libertas, on bandits, 1, 225 n.; on public 
schools, 480 
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Libraries and museums, under Spanish, 
1, 478; first public, in Manila, 478; 
scientific and commercial, 478; con- 
solidation of governmental, Philippines 
Library, 479; provincial and school, 
479 

Licenses, firearms, 1, 211 n., 212 n. 

Liga Filipina, 1, 53 

Liga Popular Nacionalista, table of votes, 
2, 118 n. 

Liggett, Hunter, Philippine training, 2, 
407; term as commanding general, 451 

Lighthouses, Spanish, 1, 368, 539; 
development, table, 551, 2, 332, 464 

Liguero Party, table of votes, 2, 118 n. 

Lim, Ariston Bautista, health service, 1, 
332 n. 

Lim, Mariano, National Consolidation, 
2, 127 n. 

Limahong, attack on Manila, 1, 40 

Lincoln, Abraham, portrait on stamps, 
1, 548 n. 

Liquor, excise, opposition, 1, 251; Fili- 
pinos and tribal peoples, 612 

Literacy, Filipino, 1, 416, 2, 495, 496; 
comparative table, 1, 416 n.; illiterate 
suffrage, 2, 125; Ford’s tribute, 205. 
See also Education 

Lizardo, C. B., governor of sub-pro- 
vinces, 1, 591 n. 

Llorente, Julio, associate justice, term, 
2, 454 

Local government. See Municipalities 

Locusts, periodic swarms, combating, 1, 
27, 558, 559; protection from, as major 
effort, 2, 173 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, on responsibility 
and power in Philippines, 2, 305 n.; 
and independence, 379, 411 

Loewenstein, Maurice F., 1, 389 .; ir- 
rigation committee, 398 n.; business, 
2, 182 

Logan, Hilario, governor of sub-pro- 
vincees, 1, 591 n. 

Logan, John A., death, 1, 106 

London and Chinese Telegraph, on future 
of Philippines, 1, 51 n. 

London Lancet, on vaccination 
Philippines, 1, 338 n. 

London Times, on Manila, 1, 403 n. 

Long, George D., resigns, 2, 224 n. 

Long, Dr. JohnD., on Filipino control and 
smallpox, 1, 338, 338 n.; resignation, 
339 n.; on intestinal parasites, 517 n. 
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Long, Sec. John D., orders to Dewey, 1, 
61; and insurgents, 85 

Lopez, Jaena, activity as exile, 1, 52 

Los Bafios, springs, 1, 9; president killed, 
157; Agricultural College, 2, 65 

Loving, William H., Constabulary Band, 
1, 208 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, and Wilson and 
Forbes, 2, 204 n. 

Lowenstein, Prince, in‘ Manila Bay, 1, 67 

Lucban, as town, 1, 23 

Lucena, Dickinson’s visit, 2, 353 

Ludlow Barracks, 1, 191 n. 
Lukban, Justo, Democrata Party, 2, 
103 n.; and recess committees, 154 n. 
Lukban, Vicente, outlaw, capture, 1, 
110; in veteran organization, 2, 126 n.; 
National Consolidation, 127 n.; and 
independence, 386 n. 

Lumber, measurement, 1, 278n. See 
also Forestry 

Luna, Antonio, activity as exile, 1, 52; 
and revolt, 91; ambition, murdered, 
91; Calumpit fight, 95 

Luna, Joaquin D., Democrata Party, 2, 
103 n.; in veteran organization, 126 n. 

Luna, Maximilian, activity as exile, 1, 
52; drowned, 101 

Luneta, old and new, 1, 404, 2, 174 

Luzon, area, 1, 4; undeveloped land, 8; 
tribal groups and population, 587-90 

Luzon ware, 1, 39 

Luzuriaga, José R. de, Federal Party, 1, 
144; Commissioner, 168; recess com- 
mittee, 2, 154 7.; resignation at re- 
quest, 218 


Mabaki, Aguinaldo’s pseudonym, 2, 
335 n. 

Mabini, Apolinario, on Americans and 
insurgents, 1, 84 7.; in insurgent gov- 
ernment, 90; replaced, 120 

Macabebes, and capture of Aguinaldo, 
1, 103, 197; origin, 103 7.; scouts, 
196 

MacArthur, Arthur, arrival, 1, 69; move- 
ments against insurgents, 95, 97, 99; 
on campaign hardships, 96; Military 
Governor and commanding general, 
terms, 102, 2, 451; and guerrillas, 1, 
107; relieved, 109; on educational 
work, 423 

McCoy, Frank R., in Armenian mission, 
1, 237 n.; in Moro Province 2, 19; 
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expedition against Ali, 34; Wood- 
Forbes Mission, 286; Wood’s execu- 
tive officer, 310 

McCoy, Henry B., enters Manila, 1, 72; 
Bureau of Customs, 258; committee 
on port management, 545; later career, 
2,169 n.;as Republican, 200 n., 211 n.; 
removed, 222 n., 224 n. 

McCracken, Henry M., 
school, 1, 354 

McDonough, John T., associate justice, 
term, 2, 454 

McGee, Fanny, and labor of woman 
prisoners, 1, 497; School of House- 
hold Industries, 498 

McGrath, John E., coast survey, 1, 
546 

McIntyre, Frank, as Chief of Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, 1, 139; on schools, and 
American teachers, 444 n.; on partisan 
administration, 2, 2107.; on Harri- 
son’s administration, 246; on desire 
for independence, 388 

McKinley, William, and retention of 
Philippines, 1, 78, 79; proclamation 
on Philippines, 87, 88, 2, 437, 438; 
First Philippine Commission, 1, 118; 
plan of Philippine government (1899), 
120 n., 124; Second Commission, in- 
structions, text, 124, 130-34, 2, 439- 
45; portrait on stamps, 1, 548 n.; and 
Bates Treaty, 2, 15; and policy of 
conciliation, 110 n.; and independence, 
342, 343; and respect for Filipinos, 
altruistic note, 390, 392, 442, 445; 
Taft on administration, 489, 490 

McKinnon, William,’as school superin- 
tendent, 1, 410, 420 

McRae, James H., term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 

Madrid, Spanish-Filipino association, 1, 
52 

Madrid Protocol, 2, 13 n. 

Madrigal, Vicente, business, 2, 182 

Maestras, Escuela de, 1, 414 

Magdalo, Aguinaldo’s pseudonym, 2, 
S35 nate 

Magellan, Fernando de, expedition and 
death, 1, 30, 32, 33; monument, 30 n.; 
portrait on stamps, 548 n. 

Maguey, production, 1, 13 n. 

Maguindanao, origin and progress of 
Mohammedan state, 2, 4-6; Spanish 
break power, 9 
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Maguindanaos, Moro group, locality, 
number, 2, 3 n. 

Majapahit, Philippines as dependency, 
1, 31, 2,4 

Makiling, Mount, forestry school, 1, 
10 n., botanical garden, 560 

Malabai, identity, 2, 335 n. 

Malabang, army post, 1, 191 n. 

Malaria, deaths, control, 1, 360; and 
clearing land, 504; fighting, 2, 177 

Malcolm, George A., associate justice, 
term, 2, 454 

Malolos, insurgent government, 1, 89; 
insurgent firing, 93 n.; American oc- 
cupation, 95; political bribery, 165 n. 

Malone, D. H., on Constabulary, 1, 222, 
223 

Malvar, Miguel, command, 1, 107; op- 
erations, surrender, 110 

Mamanuas, aborigines, 1, 614 

Mambajao, coast village, 1, 23 

Manchu Law, 2, 29, 244 

Mancono wood, 1, 11 n. 

Mandac, bandit, capture, 1, 233 

Mandayas, Indonesians, location, 
589 n., 613 

Mandi, Mura, in suppression of revolt, 
1, 57; on Moros and Filipinos, 2, 44; 
career, 44 n. 

Manganese, resources, 1, 9 

Mangguafigans, aborigines, 1, 614 

Mangoona, Pafiglima, signature, char- 
acter, 2, 480 

Mangroves, swamp growth, 1, 5 

Mangyans, alphabet, 1, 23; aborigines, 
587 

Maniburao, Salcedo’s capture, 1, 36 

Manila, aspects, 1, 20-22; wall and forts, 
21, 368; Spanish capture and construc- 
tion, 36, 37; origin of name, 36 n.; 
Limahong’s attack, 40; British occupa- 
tion, 43; Dewey and control, 62; nego- 
tiations for surrender, 69-71; Ameri- 
can attack and surrender, 71, 72, 2, 
427, 428; American occupation and 
conduct, regulations, 1, 72-74, 2, 429, 
430, 445; insurgents barred, their plans 
to loot, 1, 73, 74, 86, 87; insurgents in 
American attack on, 74, 75; sup- 
pressed rising, 91; port development, 
143, 253, 369, 388, 2, 175, 280; charter, 
1, 159, 160; non-taxable property and 
insular allotment, 160 n.; army quar- 
ters, 190; police under Spanish, 201; 
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police, under Americans, 211 7.; bor- 
rowing power, 269n.; fiscal, 293; 
sheriff, 305; police courts and justices 
of the peace, 312; first board of health, 
332 n.; care of insane, 357; infant 
mortality, campaign against, 361; 
Cemeterio del Norte, 363; foreshore, 
control, 390; street-railway and elec- 
trical development, table, 394, 2, 
183, 332, 465; sewers and water supply, 
1, 395; Burnham’s planning, 402-04, 
2, 174; fillmg and parking moat, 1, 
403; old and new Luneta, 404, 2, 1'74; 
hotel, 1, 405, 2, 185; boulevard, 1, 
405, 2, 174; aquarium, 1, 406; schools 
under Spanish, 413; schools under 
military authority, 421; library and 
museum, 478; Bilibid Prison, 488; 
proposed free port, 545; telephone 
service, 549, 2, 175; archbishopric, 52; 
society, 93; death rate, 176, 323 n.; 
carnival, 187; reception of Wood- 
Forbes Mission, 287; Conley incident, 
315; port mismanagement, 326 n.; 
comments by visitors, 507 

Manila Bay, battle, 1, 3, 61-63; conduct 
of German squadron, 65-69; fortifica- 
tions, 190 

Manila Chamber of Commerce, British, 
2, 185; on port mismanagement, 326 n. 

Manila Daily Bulletin, on Worcester’s 
slavery report, 1, 530 7.; on amphi- 
theatre at Baguio, 578 n.; on Church 
and independence, 2, 65; character, 
71 n.; on reduction of salaries, 225 n.; 
on Garrison’s views, 360 n. 

Manila hemp. See Abaca 

Manila Hotel, 1, 405, 2, 174, 185; gov- 
ernment enterprise, 266 

Manila Merchants’ Association, 2, 185 

Manila Railroad Co., concession, 1, 391; 
financing, 392, 393; table of develop- 
ment, 2, 465 

Manila Times, on Constabulary, 1, 218; 
on tax burden, 2607n.; on General 
Hospital, 349; on artesian wells, 358 n.; 
on port improvements, 388 n., 389 n.; 
on irrigation committee, 3987n.; on 
school lunches, 452; on Sales Agency, 
466; on inter-island shipping, 544 7n.; 
on Baguio, 572; on tribal corvée, 599 n.; 
on economic progress in Cotabato, 
2, 28 n.; on Bagsak fight, 36; on Moro- 
Filipino mass meeting, 45; character, 
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71n.; on attitude of Filipino press, 
76; on Osmefia, 141 7.; on appoint- 
ment of Harrison, 212 n.; on recon- 
struction of commission, 219 7.; on 
resignation of Taylor, 226 n.; on re- 
vival of rinderpest, 242 n., 243 n.; on 
progress in public works, 244n.; on 
Anti-Imperialists and Harrison, 248 n., 
249 n.; on achievement in Philippines, 
508, 509 

Manning, J. S., on exploit of Constabu- 

lary, 1, 233 n. 

Manning, Jeremiah L., Insular Treas- 

urer, 1, 249 

Manobos, Indonesians, 

589 n., 613 

Manual training, schools, act authoriz- 
ing, 1, 427; table of enrollment, 435 n.; 
instruction, 449-54; development of 
market, 463-68; in prison, 495; in 
printing, 535-37; progress, 2, 530 

Mapa, Victorino, appointment to Come 
mission, portfolio, 2, 220; associate 
and chief justice, terms, 454 

Marahui, army post, 1, 191 n.; meeting, 

2, 46 

Maranaos, Moro group, 2, 11 

March, Peyton C., in advance against 

insurgents, 1, 100 7. 

Marilao, president killed, 1, 157 

Marinduque, Abad’s exploit, 1, 201 

Marines, Philippine operations, 1, 194 

Markets, construction and success of 
municipal, 1, 400-02, 2, 174; among 
Moros, 28 

Marquardt, Walter M., Director of 
Education, 1, 425 n. 

Marriages, legalization of civil, 1, 297; 
Moro plural, 2, 12; exorbitant Church 
charges, reform, 56 

Marshall, Thomas R., and Clarke amend- 
ment, 2, 252, 372 

Marshall Field & Co., and Filipino 
fabrications, 1, 465 

Martin, Henderson S., Secretary of 
Public Instruction, 1, 425 n.; Vice- 
Governor, 2, 219; resigns, 220 n. 

Martin, J. N., on achievement in Philip- 
pines, 2, 506 

Martinez, , Filipino agitator, 2, 43 

Martinez, Governor, Sulu treaty, 2,13 n. 

Martinez, José, governor of sub-province, 
1, 591 n. 

Masbate, gold, 1, 9 
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Mascardo, General, Democrata Party, 
2, 114 

Masigan, Crescencio V., contested elec- 
tion, 2, 121 

Masters, W. G., committee on inter- 
island transportation, 1, 180 n., 542 n.; 
Bureau of Posts, 551 

Mauban, radical town, 1, 221 n. 

Maura, ——, municipal plan, 1, 153 

Maus, L. V., health service, 1, 332 

Maxilom, , surrender, 1, 110 

Maximilianus Transylvanus, on Magel- 
lan’s expedition, 1, 30 n. 

Mayon Volcano, 1, 7 

Meacham, Franklin A., health service, 
death, 1, 332 

Meat and dairy products, table of im- 
ports, 1, 246; quarantined abattoir, 
556; government cold storage, 565 

Medical school, need, problem, 1, 353; 
provincial scholarships and distribu- 
tion of doctors, 354; plan, standard, 
354; graduates, 354 n.; American post- 
graduate scholarships, 357; becomes 
school of University, 476 

Mehan, John C., memorial gardens, 1, 
10 n.; service, 1'75 

Mehan Gardens, 1, 10 n. 

Meimban, Maximo, governor of sub- 
province, 1, 591 n. 

Melliza, Raymundo, associate justice, 
term, 2, 454 

Mendiola, Enrique, and University, 1, 
475; Democrata Party, 2, 173 n. 

Mercantil, on Wright as orator, 1, 147 

Merchant marine. See Navigation 

Merritt, Wesley, arrival, command, 1, 
69; and negotiations, 70; capture of 
Manila, 71-74; 2, 427; on insurgents 
in attack, 1, 74; relieved, 74; and 
Aguinaldo, 86; and justice, 294; pro- 
clamation on occupation of Manila, 
2, 429, 430; term, 451 

Methodist Church, in Philippines, 2, 66 

Metric system, adoption, 1, 278, 2, 178 

Meycauayan, election irregularities, 2, 
122, 165 n. 

Miangas, island of, claims, 1, 80 n. 

Midway Island, administration, 2, 404 

Military academy, under Spanish, 1, 418 

Military Governor, successive, terms, 1, 
74, 102, 109, 188, 2, 451; power, civil 
supersession, 1, 109, 110, 128, 2, 440, 
441; and Mindanao, 1, 111; civil ad- 
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ministrative organization, ability, 114- 
18; civil departments, 117 n.; munici- 
pal plan, 153; order on abstaining from 
civil administration, codperation, 188; 
sources of receipts under, 248; appro- 
priations, 264; and civil justice, 294; 
and education, 420; Otis’s proclama- 
tion, 2, 88, 437, 438. See also Revolt 

Military Order of the Carabao, Taft’s 
address, 1, 125 n. 

Militia, under Spanish, 1, 201; creation, 
2, 279; need, 525 

Milk, campaign for standard, 1, 361 

Miller, Archie, exploit, 2, 27 

Miller, Clarence B., on Moros and Fili- 
pinos, 2, 46; on Assembly, 155 n.; on 
Philippine government, 165; on Ilustre, 
221 n.; attack on Harrison, 222 n., 
223 n., 232; on auditor’s blunders, 
233 n.; on Forbes’s financial manage- 
ment, 234 .; on effect of Democratic 
régime on business, 236 n. 

Miller, Hugo, on labor question, 1, 
519 n.; on Filipino labor in Hawaii, 2, 
468 

Miller, W. A., governor of sub-province, 
1, 591 n. 

Mindanao, area, 1, 4; undeveloped land, 
8; minerals, 8, 9; forests, 12; retention 
of Mohammedanism, 39, 2, 7, 52; 
extent of Spanish control, 1, 45, 2, 7; 
insurgent control, 1, 76; American 
garrison, 101; military operations, 111; 
military and special administration, 
111; agricultural colonies, 525, 2, 77; 
aborigines, 1, 587, 614; tribal peoples, 
population, 589 n., 590, 612-14; pro- 
blem of control of tribal peoples, 615; 
Bukidnons, 615-17; problem of tribal 
trade, 618, 619; tribal missions, 620; 
population by religions and nativity, 
2,49. See also Moros 

Mindoro, military operations, 1, 110; 
political bribery, 166 n.; tribal groups 
and population, 587, 590; San José 
sugar experiment, 2, 90; legislative 
power in, 134 : 

Mineral oils, table of imports, 1, 246 

Minerals, faults in deposit, 1, 7; re- 
sources, 8, 9 

Ming Dynasty, Philippines as depend- 
ency, 1, 31 

Mint, attempted establishment, 2, 272 n. 

Misamis, and Bukidnons, 1, 615, 616 n.; 
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and Moro Department, 2, 29; popula- 
tion by religions, 49; American and 
foreign population, 49; tribal territory 
added, 282 

Missions, Catholic, in Philippines, 1, 38, 
2, 50, 52; health service, 1, 365; to 
tribal peoples, 619, 620; Mohammedan, 
2, 4; services, 524 

Mitkiewicz, Eugene de, governor of sub- 
province, 1, 591 n. © 

Moat, at Manila, filling, 1, 21, 403 

Mohammad, Datu, agreement, 2, 473 

Mohammad, Hadji, agreement, 2, 474 

Mohammedanism, number of adherents, 
1, 16, 167.; agreements respecting, 
2, 470, 473; authority of Sultan of 
Sulu, 473. See also Moros 

Moir, Percy M., associate justice, term, 
2, 454 

Moir, Thomas, governor of sub-province, 
1, 591 n. 

Molitor, Frederic A., Supervising Rail- 
way Expert, 1, 394 

Moluccas, Spanish claim, 1, 45 

Money. See Currency 

Money orders, growth, table, 1, 552, 
2, 332, 463, 533 

Monreal, Bernardino, as provincial gov- 
ernor, 1, 164; Assistant Director of 
Labor, 522 n. 

Monroe, Paul, educational survey, 1, 
435; on educational progress, 2, 506. 
See also Monroe Survey 

Monroe Doctrine, application to Philip- 
pines, 2, 367; and undefined responsi- 
bilities, 402 

Monroe Survey, origin, 1, 435; on sec- 
ondary schools, 435, 436; on compar- 
ative attainments, 438, 439; on Fili- 
pino teachers, and English, 443 n.; on 
agricultural training, 453 n., 454; on 
schoolhouses, 470, 471; on comparative 
educational expenditures, 471, 472; on 
attitude toward education, 473; on 
voluntary contributions, 4747n.; on 
University, 476, 477; on private 
schools, 484; on educational achieve- 
ments and requirements, 485, 486 n.; 
on school fund, 2, 281 n. 

Montalon, Julian, bandit, surrender, 1, 
229 

Montenegro, Antonio, National Con- 
solidation, 2, 127 n. 

Montero, General, death, 1, 76 
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Montero Rios, Eugenio, treaty of peace, 
1,78 n., 2, 431-36 

Montinola, Ruperto, Democrata Party, 

2,114 

Montojo, Patricio, battle of Manila Bay, 

1, 61, 62 

Moore, John Bassett, peace negotiations, 

1 78 7. 

Moreland, Sherman, associate justice, 

term, 2, 454 

Morga, Antonio de, naval battle, 1, 42; 
Rizal’s edition of work, 53 n.; on con- 
version, 2, 52 

Morgan, J. P., and Philippine railways, 
1, 391 

Moro Province. See Moros 

Moros and government, population, 1, 
16, 16n., 2, 3; position of women, 
leaders, 1, 19, 2, 37-41; Mohammedan 
estates, origin and progress, 1, 38, 39, 
2, 4-6; and Spanish control, mutual 
checks, 1, 45, 46, 2, 6, 10, 397., 
52; later local government, 1, 159 n.; 
form of provincial government, 162 n.; 
Pershing’s periodical, 184, 2, 23; 
American campaigns against, 1, 189, 
193, 194, 2, 16, 17, 20, 24, 33-37; con- 
trol by Legislature, appointed repre- 
sentatives, 1, 184, 2, 256, 282; com- 
mander as civil governor, posts, 191; in 
Philippine Scouts, 1, 199 7., 2, 43; 
Scouts in region, withdrawal of mili- 
tary forces, 1, 201, 2, 30; Constabulary 
in region, 1, 214-16, 2, 30; land taxes, 
1, 257 n.; tribal ward courts, 312; 
Mohammedan justice, 312 n.; cadas- 
tral survey, 320; burial regulations, 
362, 363; convict road work, 384; pub- 
lic schools, 423, 448; education during 
Spanish period, 424; shop for fabrica- 
tions, 464; prison for, 490, 511; and 
slavery, 532; and tribal peoples, 615; 
government stores, 619; groups, local- 
ity, 2, 3, 11; divergent dialects and 
laws, 4 n.; studies, 4 ”.; writing, 6; as 
fighters, 11, 24, 26, 42; dress, 11; 
plural marriage, 12; first military gov- 
ernors, 16, 17; sovereignty problem, 
Sulu agreements, 12-16, 19, 30-32, 
470-74;. Commission’s organic act, 
Moro Province, 17, 18; finances, 18, 
29; capital, 18; Wood as governor, 
18-20; pacification and law and order, 
method considered, 20-23; Bliss and 
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Pershing, 20; disarmament, 24; as to 
assurance against Filipino officials, 25; 
fanaticism, running amok, 26; attitude 
toward promotion, 27; pearl fisheries, 
28; disadvantages of military person- 
nel, 28; commercial progress, 28 n.; 
reorganization, department, area, 29; 
provinces of department, 29; civilian 
governor, Carpenter, 29, 244, 245; un- 
der Bureauof Non-Christian Tribes, 30, 
283 n.; department abolished, regular 
provinces, 30, 283; later progress, 32; 
and Filipinos, petition for separation, 
Bacon Bill, 33, 42-49, 120, 293, 294, 
376 n., 377 n., 475-86, 523, 562; re- 
ligious tolerance, 41; Filipinos in region 
and representation, 43; attitude and 
confidence of Filipinos, 47; religious 
population by provinces, 49; American 
and foreign population, 49; Commis- 
sion’s exclusive legislative power 
(1907-16), 130, 133; Wood-Forbes 
investigation, 293, 294, 299; Filipino 
legislation, 325 

Morton, Captain, ship at Manila, 1, 
389 n. 

Mosely, , bravery, 2, 37 

Moses, Bernard, Commission, 1, 125, 
2, 439; portfolio, 1, 142, 424; re- 
signation, 168; report on American 
teachers, 427; on Filipino teachers, 
431; on secondary schools, 432-34; on 
English as language, 439 

Mosques, Moro, 2, 40 

Mote, Sharon R., governor of sub- 
provinces, 1, 591 n. 

Motor vehicles, and parts, table of im- 
ports, 1, 246; regulations, 378; ef- 
fect on roads, 378, 2, 539; table of 
number, 1, 378 7.; use to inculcate 
road improvement, 379; Ifugaos and 
description, 607 

Mount Apo, aborigines, 1, 614 

Mountain Province, reduction in size, 
2, 282. See also Tribal peoples 

Mudge, J. L., health service, death, 1, 
332 

Municipalities, as term, number, 1, 22, 
151, 156; Lawton’s organizations, 106, 
151; establishment as first duty of 
Commission, 131, 2, 440-42; divisions, 
1, 151; plan by Military Governor, 
152, 153; Code, 153; president and 
council, election, 153; their powers, 
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154; finance, 154, 154 n., 155 n., 162, 
259, 2, 158 n., 277, 536; supervision by 
Executive Bureau, discipline, 1, 155, 
2, 277, 310; Filipino control of super- 
vision, 1, 156; spirit of officials, 157-59; 
Manila charter, 159, 160; for Moro 
regions, 159 n.; Baguio charter, 160, 
581, 582; necessity of supervision, 166; 
police, 202, 210, 211, 240; revenue 
under Spanish rule, 246; land tax, 255; 
animal registration, 257; fees, 257, 
279; sources of revenue, 259; loans 
from Gold Standard Fund, 276; 
notaries public, 293; justices of the 
peace, 312; health fund, 356; and 
corvée, 371 n.; markets, 400-02; jails, 
491, 2, 528; and telephone, 1, 550; for 
tribal peoples, 592, 593, 619; friars in 
local government, 2, 53-56; public 
buildings, 174 

Mufiz, Agricultural School, 1, 453 n. 

Murda, Rajah, treaty, 2, 470, 471 

Museums. See Libraries 

Music, Constabulary Band, 1, 208; 
school in University, 476 

Mustafa, Sheik, as leader, and Ameri- 
cans, 2, 5n. 


Nacionalista Popular Party, 2, 104 n. 

Naguilian Road to Baguio, 1, 570, 583 n. 

Nakib Amil, Bagsak fight, 2, 36 

Napoleon, and roads, 2, 456 

Narra wood, 1, 10 

Nathorst, C. E., Chief of Constabulary, 
1, 239 n. 

National Bank Case, 2, 266 n. 

National Cement Co., government enter- 
prise, 2, 266 

National Coal Co., government enter- 
prise, 2, 266 

National Consolidation, purpose, 2, 127 

National conventions, Philippine dele- 
gates, and platform, 2, 200-02; party 
planks on Philippines, 369, 370, 566- 
70 

National Democrata Party, 2, 113; 
unites as Democrata Party, 113; legis- 
lative strength, 119 n. 

National Development Co., government 
enterprise, 2, 266 

National Iron Co., government enter- 
prise, 2, 266 

National Petroleum Co., government 
enterprise, 2, 266 
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National Supreme Council, origin, pur- 
pose, 2, 120 

Nationalist Party, memorial (1910), 2, 
96; platform, disregard, 108, 107 n.; 
and independence, 105; organization, 
leaders, 106; as major party, legisla- 
tive strength, 106-08, 110 n., 118, 116, 
119 n., 134; and offices, 109; attitude 
toward Commission, 110, 188, 144; 
table of votes, 118 n.; factions, split, 
115; reunion as Consolidated Nation- 
alists, 117 

Natividad, Benito, bandit, surrender, 
1, 229; in veteran organization, 2, 
126 n. 

Natural history, museum, 1, 478. 
also Geography 

Naturalization. See Citizenship 

Nautical school, under Spanish, 1, 413, 
414, 418; American reopening, 420; 
enrollment, 435 n. 

Naval stations, 1, 194 

Navigation, development of inter-island 
commercial, regulations, 1, 179, 542- 
45, 2, 175; Philippines and American 
coastwise laws, 1, 243; tonnage dut a 

254, 545; Spanish lighthouse 

organization of bureau, chiefs, 

540; lighthouse service, table of 
increase, 589, 2, 464; coast-guard fleet, 
error in policy, 1, 540; plant, 540; 
attacks on bureau, 541; abolition of 
bureau substitute control, 541 n.; 
freedom of inter-island, 545; proposed 
government merchant marine, 2, 
266 n.; growth of inter-island tonnage, 
table, 882, 461; of foreign tonnage, 
table, 882, 460. See also Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; Commerce; ee al 
school; Ports 

Navy, and Philippines, 1, 194, 8, 405 me. 
406 n.; Filipinos in Piserican, 1, 199; 
in Spanish, 201; expenses due to Philip- 
pines, 242; wireless station, 550 

Navy Department, and colonial adminis- 
tration, 2, 404 

Negritos, language, 1, 24; slavery, 531, 
582; aborigines, 586-88; in Mindanao, 
614 

Negros, pro-American government, 1, 
4, 2, 441; railway concession, 1, $98; 
Smith’s administration, 411 n.; agri- 
cultural school, 427; tribal population, 
590 


= 
See 
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Nemesis, and pirates, 2, 9 n. 

Nesmith, Fisher H., atone) 2, 224 n. 

Netherlands. Dutch East Indies; 
Holland 

Neutralization. See Protectorate 

Neville, H. P., exploit, 1, 254 

New York American, on retention of 
Philippines, 2, S51 .; on Wilson's 
withdrawal speech, 858 

New York Press, on Manila, 1, 408 nr. 

New York Sun, on Democrats and in- 
dependence, 2, 202n., S71 ”.; on 
Clarke amendment, 258 

New York Times, on Taft-Garrison yy 
troversy, 2, 228 n.; on Jones Bill, 2 
255 

New York Tribune, on Philippine Bank 
and exchange, 2, 278 

Newspapers, combine on official advertis- 
ing, Oficial Gazette, 1, 182; proposed 
government, 183; plan to offset criti- 
cism of government, 188 n.; govern- 
ment, in Moro, 184, 2, 23; criticism of 
government by English-speaking, 70; 
anti-American abuse by  Spanish- 
speaking, 71, 72, 75 n., 76; American 
leaders, Tl n.; lack of responsible 
head, libel law, 74, 75; govern- 
ment attitude toward, 77; exceptions 
to hostile tone, 77, 78; economic pes- 
simism, 78; charges of administrative 
extravagances and corruption, 81, 838, 
S84; demand for Filipinization, 84-86; 
charges on trusts, 88-90; specimen 


abuse, 487, 488; and public opinion, 
521, 523 
Nicaragua, Bureau of Insular Affairs 


and, 1, 187; American intervention, 
2, 404 

Night schools, enrollment (1902), 
480, 458 

Nipa palm, swamp growth, 1, 5 

Nolan, Dennis E., World War service, 
1, 238; Philippine training, 2, 407. 

Noli Me Tangere, Rizal’s novel, 1, 58 

Nolting, William T., Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, 1, 258; table of receipts and 
expenditures, 267; Bureau of Posts, 
551; Baguio committee, 576 n.; later 
career, 2, 169 n.; Emergency Commit- 
tee, 210 n.; transfer, 222 n.; resigns, 
Q2k ne, 

Non-Christian Tribes, Bureau of. 
Bureau 


1, 


See 
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Noordt, Oliver van, Manila Bay battle, 
1, 42 

Noriel, Mariano, case, 1, 231 

Normal schools, under Spanish, 1, 413, 
416; act authorizing, 427; substitute 
training, 430; enrollment in secondary 
schools, 435 _.; continued need, 436. 
See also Education 

Norris, George W., queries to Harrison, 
2,215 n. 

Northcliffe, Lord, on Filipino-American 
relations, 2, 298 n. 

Norzagaray, Fernando, botanic garden, 
1,10-n. 

Notaries public, appointment, qualifi- 
cations, 1, 293 

Novaliches, Governor, term, 1, 48 n. 

Nueva Caceres, leper hospital, 1, 343; 
theological seminary, 414, 418 

Nueva Ecija, land frauds, 1, 326; and 
road tax, 372; rice threshers, 557 

Nueva Vizcaya, problem of legislative 
power, 2, 133 

Nufio, Abdullah, and Mandi, 2, 44 7.; 
on Moros and Filipinos, 45 

Nurseries, at schools, 1, 453 

Nurses, training, 1, 355; educational 
services, 356; private training, 356; 
number, 356; American scholarship, 
356, 361; tribal girls, 601 

Nuts, production, 1, 14 

Nyssens, Edward, on General Hospital, 
1, 351 


Oath of allegiance, 1, 126 n.”' 

Obando, political bribery, 1, 165 n. 

Ocampo, Pablo, candidacy for Speaker, 
2, 1107.; Resident Commissioner, 
140, 140 n.; and independence before 
Congress, 371 n. 

Occidental Leyte, creation, 2, 324 

Occidental Negros, rinderpest quaran- 
tine, 2, 241 n. 

Occupation Day, celebration, 2, 249 

O’Dougherty, Michael J., archbishop, 
and independence, 2, 64 

Office, power of appointment and re- 
moval, 1, 1287n., 184-86, 202, 311, 
313, 2, 257, 311, 441; Assembly-men 
and, 160; Wood-Forbes report on 
senatorial confirmation and deadlock, 
304, 543; Wood-Senate contest, 263, 
311, 318. See also Civil service 

Official Gazette, origin, 1, 182 
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Ogilby, Remsen B., school at Baguio, 1, 
581; in local council, 582 

O’Gorman, James A., and Jones Bill, 2, 
373 

Ohio Society, Taft’s address, 2, 489-93 

Olaquen Feliu, José Maria, capitulation 
of Manila, 2, 428 

Olney, Richard, Venezuelan note, 2, 402 

Olongapo, naval station, 1, 194 

Opium, farming, 1, 246, 248; deporta- 
tion as punishment, 501 

Ordovesa, , and governorship, 1, 
165 

O’Reilly, G. A., as Sales Agent, 1, 465; 
later career, 2, 169 n. 

O’Reilly, P. S., supervision of private 
instruction, 1, 483 

Oriental Leyte, creation, 2, 324 

Oriental Olympic Association, 1, 456 

Ornithologist, work and reimbursable 
appropriations, 1, 281 

Ortega, Joaquin, governor of 
provinces, 1, 591 n. 

Ortigas, Francisco, Code Committee, 1, 
305 n. 

Oruga, bandit, capture, 1, 229 

Osmefia, Sergio, on civil administration 
by army authorities, 1, 117, 118; as 
provincial governor, 163; and bandits, 
229 n., and road tax, 373 n.; and Bag- 
uio, 577; attitude criticized, 2, 95-97, 
138, 139 n., 144 n.; Democrata Party, 
103 n.; Nationalist Party, 106, 107; 
and constitution, 112, 380; and split | 
and reunion, 115, 117; as Speaker and 
leader in Assembly, 117, 135, 141 n., 
163; in Supreme Council, 120 n.; and 
procedure, 138; and recess committee, 
154; Council of State, 264; appeal to 
Wilson, 358; independence address, 
375, 376; independence mission, 379, 
554-56 

Ostrand, James A., on land registration, 
1, 321n., 322n.; associate justice, 
term, 2, 454 

Otao, Joaquin, exploit, 1, 233 

Otis, Elwell S., Military Governor, term, 
1, 74, 2, 451; and insurgent-held 
Spanish prisoners, 1, 77; and Mc- 
Kinley’s proclamation, 88, 2, 437, 438; 
on desire for independence, 1, 88; and 
reénforcements, 98; and Sulu, 99, 2, 
14 n.; on dissolution of insurgent or- 
ganization, 1, 110; relieved, 102; 


sub- 
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Worcester on, 105 7.; and civil ad- 
ministration, 116; Commission, 118; 
and Supreme Court, 295; on friars and 
education, 417 n.; educational work, 
421. See also Military Governor; 
Schurman Commission 

Otoy, bandit, killed, 1, 228, 231 

Outlook, on appointment of Harrison, 2, 
913 n. 

Outrages by Americans, considered, 1, 
108 

Overton, army post, 1, 191 n. 


Pabellones Islands, scenery, 1, 29 

Pablo, bandit, 1, 228 

Pacific Commercial Co., 2, 182, 183 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co., Manila 
calls, 2, 175 

Pack, William F., and Igorot justice, 1, 
308; as governor of Mountain Pro- 
vince, 591; governor of sub-province, 
591 n.; on trail-making, 610 n. 

Paez, José, Director of Public Works, 1, 
408 

Page, Walter H., and Philippines, 2, 205 

Pagsanjan, as town, 1, 23 

Pagsanjan gorge, 1, 12 n. 

Pajarillo, , case, 1, 307 

Palawan (Paragua), underground river, 
1, 29; Spanish control, 47; transporta- 
tion with, 182; penal colony, 490, 503- 
11; shape, 503; tribal groups and 
population, 587, 589 n., 590; popula- 
tion by religions, 2, 49; American and 
foreign population, 49; legislative 
“power, 134 

Palma, Rafael, Commissioner, retained, 
1, 170, 2, 219; and University, 1, 475; 
Democrata Party, 2, 103 n.; Nation- 
alist Party, 106; Progressive denunci- 
ation, 111 

Palmas, island of, claims, 1, 80 n. 

Palmer, Charles D., banker, 1, 287 n. 

Palmer, Frank W., and Leech, 1, 534 n. 

Pampanga, dialect, 1, 24; artesian wells, 
358 n.; and rinderpest, 2, 243 n. 

Pan, Rafael del, Code Committee, 1, 
305 n. 

Panama Canal, administration, 2, 403 

Panay, Spanish occupation, 1, 36,. 37; 
railway concession, $93; tribal popula- 
tion, 590 

Pangasinan, 1, 24; political bribery, 
166 n.; cadastral survey, 319 
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Pafiglima, as term, 2, 12 n. 

Pangulo, as officer, 1, 151 

Paper, introduction, 1, 23 

Paragua. See Palawan 

Parang, army post, 1, 191 n. 

Pardo de Tavera, Trinidad H., in Fili- 
pino government, 1, 90; Federal Party, 
144; Commission, 167; resigns, 170; 
health service, 332 n.; and University, 
475; on Americanization, 2, 67 7.; 
recess committee, 154 .; commission 
to promote understanding, 342; on 
independence, 386 n. 

Pardons, presidential amnesty procla- 
mation, 1, 129, 498, 2, 449, 450; 
power, exercise, 1, 292, 498, 499, 501- 
03; later sedition cases, 499; condi- 
tional, 499, 500; parole, 501; Wood’s 
investigation and board, 502; pro- 
posed Moro amnesty, 2, 21 

Paris, Treaty of (1898), text, 2, 431- 
36 

Parker, Alton B., charges against Com- 
mission, 1, 149, 150; Wright’s answer, 
150 

Parks, Manila, 1, 403-05; Baguio sys- 
tem, 573, 574, 583 

Parliamentary system. See Separation of 
powers 

Parole, legislation, 1, 501 

Parsons, William E., Consulting Archi- 
tect, 1, 406; Baguio development, 
574; resigns, 2, 224 n.; on Democratic 
régime, 518 

Pasay, political meeting, 2, 127 

Pasig, general debility, 1, 517 n. 

Paterno, Pedro A., and Pact of Biac-na- 
bato, 1, 58; and insurgent govern- 
ment, 90, 120; political party, 2, 
104 n.; in Assembly, 135 

Paulists, theological seminary, 1, 418 

Payne Tariff Bill, limited Philippine free 
trade, 1, 148, 243, 250, 2, 157, 158 

Payo, Pedro, demonstration against, 1, 
51 

Peabody, Henry W., & Co., 2, 182 

Peace Party, 2, 102 

Pearl, fisheries, 2, 28; claim of Sultan of 
Sulu, 31 n. 

Peele, Hubbell & Co., Philippine trade, 
1, 44 n. 

Pena, Nicolas de la, capitulation of 
Manila, 2, 427, 428 

Pensions, for Aguinaldo, 1, 105, 2, 278; 
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Constabulary, 1, 239, 2, 325; civil, 
retirement act, 1, 516, 2, 228-30, 325 

Peonage, problem, 1, 526-28; Taft on, 
2, 498; legalized, 526 

Periodicals, scientific, 1, 365; language 
of Philippine, 447 n. See also News- 
papers 

Perkins, E. A., lawyer, 2, 183 

Pershing, John J., influence, 1, 139; 
periodical in Moro Province, 184, 
2, 23; Moro operations, 1, 189, 2, 17, 
35-37; and native auxiliaries, 1, 201; 
on Harbord’s World-War service, 237; 
on Nolan’s service, 238; San Ramon 
Prison, 511; and rinderpest quaran- 
tine, 555; visit to Bukidnons, baseball, 
616; on Moros as fighters, 2, 11; pro- 
motion, 17; as governor of Moro Pro- 
vince, 20, 23; advice to Moros, 23 n., 
24n.; disarmament order, 24, 25 7.; 
and civilian administrators, 29, 244; 
and Philippine mission (1921), 285; 
Philippine training, 407; term as com- 
manding general, 451 

Peso. See Currency 

Pests, insect, 1, 27; extermination, 2, 
325. See also Locusts 

Petrelli, Joseph, Apostolic Delegate, 
2, 64 

Petroleum, attempted exploitation, 1, 9; 
government enterprise, 2, 266 n. 

Pettus, Harry L., committee on inter- 
island transportation, 1, 180 n., 542 n. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, on Taft and 
independence, 2, 350; on party posi- 
tion on Philippines, 371 

Philip II of Spain, Philippines named in 
honor, 1, 34; and colleges, 412, 413 

Philippine, use of term, 1, 8 n. 

Philippine Act of 1902, 1, 130 n., 134, 
136. See also Jones Law 

Philippine ebony, 1, 11 7. 

Philippine Islands vs. Agoncillo, 2, 266 n. 

Philippine Islands vs. Springer, 2, 267 n. 

Philippine National Bank, government 
enterprise, 2, 266; and currency re- 
serve, 272, 273 n., 303; and exchange 
difficulty, 273, 538; Wood-Forbes re- 
port on histery, 302, 303, 312, 536-38; 
restoration, 314; branches, 537 

Philippine Scouts, authorized, 1, 110, 
194 n.; table of strength, 192 n.; organ- 
ization advised, 194, 195; use during 
revolt, 196, 197; civilian employees, 
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196; in outlying posts, 197; concentra- 
tion, 198; and Constabulary, 198, 
207 n., 208 n., 227; as part of United 
States Army, 197 n., 199, 200; native 
officers, 199; tribal company names, 
199; training, 200; basis of- loyalty, 
200; mutiny, 200 n.; Moro operations, 
201, 2, 36; and quarantine, 1, 213, 
554, 2, 241; burden of expense, 1, 240; 
withdrawal from Moro Province, 2, 
30; Moros in, 43 n. 

Philippine Society, attempted, 2, 185 n. 

Philippines Free Press, on University ex- 
penses, 1, 477 n. 

Philippines Library, 1, 479 

Phipps, William H., resigns, 2, 224 n.; 
blunders as auditor, 233, 234 

Physicians, American, 2, 183. See also 
Health; Medical school 

Piandao, Hadji, as leader, 2, 40 

Piang, Datu, and school, 1, 4567n., 
2, 40; mosque, 41 

Piani, William, Apostolic Delegate, 2, 
64 

Picul, as weight, 1, 278, 2, 73 n. 

Pigafetta, Antonio, on Filipinos, 1, 33 

Pikit, fort, 1, 368 n. 

Pilar, Gregorio del, and Aguinaldo’s 
flight, 1, 100; killed, 100 n. 

Pilar, Marcelo Hilario del, activity as 
exile, 1, 52 

Pilar, Pio del, National Consolidation, 
2, 127 n. 

Piéia cloth, production, 1, 14 

Pinkham, Lucius E., and Filipino labor- 
ers, 1, 521 

Piracy, Japanese and Chinese, 1, 40, 45; 
Moro, 45, 46, 2, 7-9; American opera- 
tions against, 25-27; Bates Treaty on, 
ATL >. 

Pitney, Charles L., and penal colony, 1, 
507 n. 

Pitogo, radical town, 1, 221 n. 

Plants, botanic gardens, 1, 10 n.; medic- 
inal, 12. See also Agriculture 

Plaridel, on Sandiko and Constabulary, 
1, 232 n.; typical abuse, 2, 487 

Platka, W. J., publicity bureau, 2, 186 

Platt Amendment, and intervention, 2, 
420 n. 

Plebiscite, proposed, Wood’s veto, 2, 
331, 365, 367; in Fairfield Bill, 374; 
Coolidge’s support of veto, 557-65 

Police, Spanish system, 1, 201; munici- 
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pal, under American rule, 202, 210, 211; 
provincial, 207; force (1926), 240. See 
also Constabulary; Public order 


Politeness, as Filipino trait, 2, 68 
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Moro, 2, 3 n.; religious, of Mindanao 
and Sulu, by provinces, 49; American 
and foreign, there, 49. See also Fili- 
pinos; Moros; Tribal peoples 


Politica de Espaiia en Filipinas, publica- | Porter, J. Biddle, and civil administra- 


tion, 1, 52 

Politics, Federal and other early parties, 
1, 143-46, 2, 101, 102, 341; proposed 
Democrata Party refused, 1, 146, 2, 
102; and appointments, 1, 146, 147, 
2, 108-10, 229 n.; and University, 1, 
476, 477; Filipino flair, 2, 101; per- 
sonal basis of parties, 103, 104 n., 115, 
116, 119; Aguinaldo’s abstinence, 104, 
105; Republicano Party, and protected 
independence, 104, 105; alignment for 
first election, 105, 106; shadings on 
independence, 105; union of immediate 


tion, 1, 116 


Porto Rico, departmental supervision, 


1, 136, 137, 2, 403; in peace protocol 
and treaty, 425, 431-35 


Ports, improvement at Manila, 1, 143, 


253, 369, 388, 2, 175, 280; dues and 
management, reform, 1, 253, 254, 545; 
elsewhere, 389, 2, 175; organization of 
improvement, 1, 389; study, 389; con- 
trol of foreshore, 390; determining har- 
bor lines, 541; proposed free port, 545; 
mismanagement, 2, 326n. See also 
Navigation 


independence party, Nationalists, 106; | Portugal, East Indian monopoly and de- 


parties and Commission, 110, 111; 
union of Nationalists’ opponents, 
Democrata Party, 113, 114, 117; split 


of Nationalists, Colectivistas, 115, 116; | Posadas, 


reunion as Consolidated Nationalists, 


117; bipartisan Supreme Council, pur- | Posadas vs. Manila, 2, 


marcation line, 1, 31, 32; and Philip- 
pines, 33, 35n., 42; and Spanish- 
American War, 64 

Juan, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, 1, 258 n. 

328 n. 


pose, 120; difficulties of party solidar- | Postal Savings Bank, 1, 285; schools and 


ity, 121; National Consolidation and 
Jones Bill, 127; attitude of American 


thrift, 468; growth, table, 2, 176, 332, 
462, 533 


officials, 127; Le ea 127-29; non- | Postal service, control over telegraph and 


partisan administration to 1913, 199, 
200; Philippine Democrats and party | 
plank (1912), 201, 202; — 
party platforms on Philippines, 345, 
357, 369-71, 566-70. See also Elec- 
tions; Independence; Suffrage 

Poll tax, under Spanish rule, 1, 246, 
247 n.; American reduction, 248, 252; 
reason for retention, 248 n.; collection, 
258; for public works, 260 n., 263 n., 
371-73. See also Taxation 


telephone, 1, 210, 549; and ee 
able appropriations, 282n.; under 
Spanish, 546; military pitas 
547; control, 547; auction sale of 
Spanish stamps, 547: new stamps, de- 
signs, 548; growth, table, 548, 2, 175, 
332, 463; wireless, 1, 550; postmasters, 
550; instance of lack of codrdination, 
550; economy, bureau chiefs, 551; per- 
sonnel, merit system, 551; magnitude, 
finances, 552, 553; expense of bureau 


Pollok, naval station, 1, 194 n. 
Polo, political bribery, 1, 165 n. Potter, H. Staples, on administration, 
Pond, Horace B., business, 2, 183 2, 506 
Population, Seinciogical aspects, 1, 14, | ‘Pottery, Luzon ware, 1, 39 
15; estimates and enumerations, re-| Pratt, E. Spencer, conference with 
ligious division, 15, 16; density, 16 n.;| | Aguinaldo, . 82-85, 2, 336, 337 
occupational classification, 16 n.; for 
eign, 17; position of women, 17-19; Ee ae. anal <mtech War and 
family life, 18; rural life, 19; Manila,| revolt, 1, 69, 2, 70 
20-22; villages, 22; other cities, 22; Presdbeoan Church, in Philippines, 
towns, 23; dialects, 23-25; life at time; 2, 66 
of Spanish discovery, 33; Chinese! President of the Senate, executive 
mestizos, 41; East-Indian descendants,| powers. 2, 260n., 272n., 274n.; 
43; Macabebes, 103 n.; tribal, 590 Council of State, 264, 316; Board of 


(1913-20), 2, 519 
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Control, 265-67; secretaries, 269; con- 
trol over appropriations, 269 

President of the United States, powers in 
Philippines, under Spooner Amend- 
ment, 1, 128, 2, 448; under Jones Act, 
257, 257 n., 258. See also Presidents 
by name 

Press. See Freedom; Newspapers 

Primo de Rivera, Fernando, term, 1, 
48 n.; and Pact of Biac-na-bato, 59, 60 

Principales, as term, 2, 68 n. 

Printing, under Spanish, 1, 533; problem, 
organization of government plant, 
533; bureau, duties of chief, 534, 538; 
training Filipinos, apprentices, 535-37 ; 
table of government requirements, 
535 n.; development of commercial, 
536 

Prisons, cart-making, 1, 381; convict 
road work, 384-86; Spanish deporta- 
tion policy, 488; Bilibid, 488, 2, 527; 
necessity of reform, 1, 489; minor re- 
medial measures, 489; juvenile de- 
linquents, 489; Iwahig Penal colony, 
490, 503-11, 2, 528; Bureau of Health 
control, 1, 490; for tribal peoples and 
Moros, 490, 496, 511; local reorganiza- 
tion, control, 490, 491, 2, 528; stand- 
ardization of administration, 1, 491; 
directors, 491; instruments of torture, 
492; instances of local abuse and favor- 
itism, 492-95; character of labor, 495; 
payment to prisoners, 496; prisoner 
jury on infractions, 496; women and la- 
bor, 497; good-behavior reduction, 498, 
2, 528; power and exercise of pardon, 
1, 498-503; parole, 501; San Ramon 
Farm, 511; principles, 511, 512; condi- 
tions (1913), 2, 177; Wood-Forbes re- 
port on, 300, 527, 528; expense of bu- 
reau (1913-20), 519 

Progress Barometer, 2, 250, 331, 332, 
459-66; and Democratic régime, 251 

Progressive Party, Federal Party re- 
named, 2, 106; legislative strength as 
minority, 106-08, 113, 119 7., 134; 
disregard of platform, 107 n.; unites as 
Democrata Party, 108, 113; attitude 
toward Commission, 110, 138, 144; 
table of votes, 118 n.; principles, 127- 
29 

Proteccién de la Infancia, 1, 362 

Protectorate and neutralization question, 
2, 104, 214, 215 n., 305, 344 n., 352, 
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367, 368, 376, 383, 387 n., 407, 418, 
504, 544, 559. See also Independence 

Protestant Episcopal Church, school at 
Baguio, 1, 580; tribal missions, 619; in 
Philippines, Brent’s policy, 2, 65, 66 

Protestants, number, 1, 16 7.; schools, 
483, 580; and Aglipay, 2, 61. See 
also Missions; sects by name 

Provincial governments, under military 
control, 1, 161; organization, Code, 
officials, changes, 161, 162, 2, 440-42; 
American governors, 1, 162; Filipino 
control, 162; finances, 162, 259, 2, 
158 n., 536; supervision, necessity, 1, 
162, 166, 2, 277; for Moros, changes, 
1, 162 n., 2, 17, 18, 29, 30, 283; spirit 
of governors, extra-legal performances, 
1, 163, 164; Governor-General and 
governors, 164, 165; police, and Con- 
stabulary, 202, 207; loans from Gold 
Standard Fund, 276; fees, 279; sheriffs, 
305; sanitation districts, 356; health 
fund, 356; and road improvements, 
corvée and tax, 370-73, 379; jails, 490- 
92, 2, 528; abuse and favoritism in 
jails, 1, 492-95; and telephone, 550; 
and combating rinderpest, 556, 2, 
241; Mountain Province, 1, 591; con- 
tested elections, 2, 123, 124; public 
buildings, 174 

Public buildings, concrete construction, 
1, 387; designing and construction, 
402, 406, 407, 2, 174 

Public debt, comparative per capita, 
1, 261, 2, 536; borrowing power, ef- 
fect of unnecessary restriction, 1, 268, 
269, 356, 389, 400, 2, 180, 258, 284 n.; 
rate, bonds as surety, 269; local power, 
269 n.; United States and guarantee, 
270, 2, 536; capacity and amount 
(1926), 1, 271; sinking fund, 271, 
2, 313-15; table of bond issues, 1, 
271 n.; certificates of indebtedness, 
275; local loans from Gold Standard 
Fund, 276; for friar lands, 2, 58, 60; 
Harrison’s earlier views, 215; loan to 
restore credit, 313, 314; value of 
American connection, 562 

Public Instruction, Department of, in- 
stituted, 1, 142; Secretaries, 142, 168- 
70, 425 n.; first bureaus, 142 n.; under 
Jones Law, 185 n., 2, 258, 263 n. See 
also Education 

Public lands, control, 1, 323, 2, 257, 448; 
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private acquirement, homesteads, reg- 
ulations, 1, 323-25; limitation on 
corporate holding, 323, 2, 59; home- 
stead and small tract problems and 
results, frauds, 1, 325-27; table of 
homestead applications and grants, 
327; patents to squatters, .327; foreign 
holdings, 328; extent of private ac- 
quirement, 328; promotion of home- 
steads, colonies, 525, 526, 2, 77; set- 
tlement as major effort, 173; expense 
of bureau (1913-20), 519 

Public life, women in, 1, 18, 19 

Public opinion, lack and need, 1, 123, 
2, 299, 306, 521, 523 

Public order, military administration, 1, 
114; Commission’s reforms, 141; de- 
partment and bureaus, 142, 1427n., 
2, 263 n.; division of expense, 240; 
forces (1926), 240; conditions (1913), 
1, 172; 2, Taft on, 500; Wood-Forbes 
report, 525. See also Army; Con- 
stabulary; Crime; Justice; Militia; 
Philippine Scouts; Police; Prisons 

Public utilities, franchises, rate regula- 
tions, board and commissioner, 1, 288, 
289, 2, 277, 327, 448; Manila franchise, 
1, 394; demand for nationalization, 
2, 117; growth in Manila, table, 182, 
332, 466; increase in enterprises, 327. 
See also Business 

Public works, Case’s and Greene’s 
service, 1, 174; table of annual ex- 
penditures, 244, 2, 180 n., 234, 235 n.; 
bond issues, 271 .; loans from Gold 
Standard Fund, 276, 393, 400, 401 7.; 
electricity, 394; sewers, 395; municipal 
markets, 400-02; bureau and directors, 
407, 408; services, 408, 409; training of 
engineers, 408; and fear of trusts, 
1, 89; appropriations, 152, 153; 
Governor-General and allocation, 153; 
‘progress, 174; contractors, 183; effect 
of Wilson’s withdrawal speech, 209; 
under Democratic régime, 244; de- 
velopment under Filipino control, 
280; charges for bureau services, 280; 
Wood-Forbes report, 303, 538, 539. 
See also Baguio; City planning; Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; Forestry; Irriga- 
tion; Lighthouses; Manila; Ports; 
Roads; Water supply 

Publicity bureau, effort for, 2, 186 

Puerto Galera, marine life, 1, 29 n. 


Puerto Princesa, coast village, 1, 23; 
Spanish station, 47; army post, 191; 
fort, 368 n. 

Pulliam, W. E., later career, 2, 169 n. 

Putnam, G. R., coast survey, 1, 546 

Putnam, Israel, newspaper, 2, 71 n. 

Putri, Rajah, as leader, 2, 40 

Pygmies, tribes and distribution, 1, 
586-88 

Pyle, 


, and Noriel case, 1, 231 


Quarantine, control over maritime, 1, 
179 n.; Constabulary and interior, 213; 
lack, under Spanish, 330; maritime 
service, 334; against rinderpest, 554— 
56, 2, 173, 241; maritime animal, 
1, 556; against other animal diseases, 
557 

Quezon, Manuel L., as provincial gov- 
ernor, 1, 163; on Constabulary officers, 
236; on English language, 442 n.; on 
slavery, 530 n.; inconsistent taxation 
utterances, 2, 79; and fear of trusts, 
90 n.; Nationalist Party, 106; Colecti- 
vista Party, reunion, 115, 117; as 
legislative chief, 117, 135; head of 
Supreme Council, 120; Resident Com- 
missioner, term, 140 7.; junket for, 
160; and Philippine Society, 186 n.; 
and Harrison, 212 n., 513; independ- 
ence mission, 379; on paramountcy of 
independence, 4107.; on Filipino 
gratitude, 508 

Quinine, production, 1, 12 


Racial relations. See American occupa- 
tion 

Rackley, Edwin H., in Bagsak fight, 
apo 

Radio. See Wireless 

Railways, government bonds, 1, 269; to 
Hondagua, 276; rate regulation, 288, 
289; Spanish line, 368, 390, 391 n.; 
securing funds, Luzon concession, ex- 
tension, 390-93; government purchase 
and operation, 393, 2, 266; govern- 
ment purchase of bonds, 1, 393; out- 
side Luzon, 393; Supervising Expert, 
394; partial construction to Baguio, 
582; progress, 2, 175; promotion, 183; 
table of mileage and revenue, 465; in- 
creased revenue, 533 

Rainfall, 1, 6. See also Irrigation 

Rajamuda, Datu, agreement, 2, 473 
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Rama, Esteban de la, business, 2, 181 
Ramirez de Villa-Urrutia, Wenceslao, 
treaty of peace, 1, 78 n., 2, 431-36 
Rampolla, Cardinal, and friars in Philip- 

pines, 2, 60 

Rankin, John E., Filipino appreciation, 
2, 377 

Rate regulation, 1, 288, 289, 2, 327. See 
also Public utilities 

Rattans, 1, 12 

Rea, George B., as editor, 2, 71 n. 

Real estate, exempt, in Manila, 1, 160 n. 
See also Land; Land tax 

Recess committees, first, evil precedent, 
2, 153, 154; Baker’s warning, 259 

Recollects, in Philippines, 2, 51; lands, 
a 

Reconcentration, 
bandits, 1, 231 

Red Cross, work, 1, 366, 468 

Redfield, William C., on Democrats and 
Philippines, 2, 212 

Reed, W. A., governor of sub-province, 
1, 591 n. 

Regan Barracks, 1, 191 n. 

Regidor, , political party, 2, 104 n. 

Reid, Whitelaw, treaty of peace, 1, 
78 n., 2, 431-36 

Reid, Mrs. Whitelaw, hospital, 1, 348 

Reimbursable appropriations system, 1, 
280-83; Filipino abolition, 283, 2, 
237 n., 271; in Bureau of Printing, 1, 
538; comparative costs, 2, 519 

Reina Regente, fort, 1, 368 n. 

Reis, Julius S., in army and business, 
2, 183 

Religion, census data, 1, 16; freedom in 
instruction to Commission, 133, 2, 
443; freedom for Mohammedans, 470, 
473. See also Missions; Mohamme- 
danism; Protestants; Roman Catholic 
Church 

Rembe, Doctor, services at General 
Hospital, 1, 349, 350 n. 

Renacimiento Filipino, on bandit mar- 
tyrs, 1, 229 n., 2, 487; anti-American- 
ism, libel suit, 74 

Reorganization Committee, work, 1, 
177-79; auditing and accounting, 
279-83; on overtime work, 2, 85, 
86 n.; second (1913), 209; individual 
responsibility, 277 

Representative government, in colonies, 
and education, 2, 397; influence else- 
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where in East, 523. See also Legisla- 
ture 

Reptiles, 1, 27, 28 

Republican Party, planks on Philippines, 
2, 369-71, 566-70 

Republicano Party, on tax burden, 1, 
260 n.; platform, 2, 104 

Resident Commissioners, provision for, 
2, 139; first election, 140; dispute over 
election, 140; list, 140 n. 

Resources, vast, 1, 3. See also Geography 

Retirement act, effect, 2, 228-30; exten- 
sion, 231 n., 325 

Revenue, contributions by Congress, 
1, 242; tables, 244, 268, 2, 267; 
sources under Spanish rule, 1, 246, 
247; sources under military rule, 248; 
American regulation of collection, 248; 
local, apportionment, 259, 2, 158 7., 
536; deposit of funds, 1, 259; budget of 
1926, 1, 290; school productions, 450, 
451, 453, 454; voluntary educational 
contributions, 473; prison labor, 495 n.; 
and expenditures, 2, 180, 2467. See 
also Finances; Taxation 

Revolt against Americans, as result of 
American unpreparedness, 1, 69, 2, 
70; insurgents barred from Manila, 1, 
73, 74, 86, 87; successive military Gov- 
ernors, 74, 102, 109; Pratt’s conference 
with Aguinaldo, 82-85, 2, 336, 337; 
American wartime relations, 1, 84-86, 
2, 337, 338, 495; Aguinaldo’s return, 
1, 84; McKinley’s proclamation and 
Aguinaldo’s counter, 87, 88, 2, 437, 
438; Dewey’s fear, 1, 89; organization 
of government, 89, 90; conservatives 
withdraw, 90; Luna, 91; outbreak, 91; 
Manila rising, 91; forces and arms, 92; 
first front, 93; time-expired men and 
replacements, 93, 96, 97; American 
occupation of cities, 93, 94; firing 
cities, 93n.; new American force, 
awaited, arrival, 94, 97-99; American 
northern advance, Calumpit, 95, 96, 
99; American scouts, 96; campaign 
hardships, 96, 100, 101; southern and 
eastern advance, Zapote River, 97, 98, 
101; insurgent delusions, 98; insurgent 
organization dissolves, Aguinaldo’s 
flight, °99-101; operations outside 
Luzon, 101; Root on pacification, 102; 
guerrillas, treatment, 103, 107, 110, 
127, 147, 224-26; achievements, 103; 
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ns stink, Oe 

66; casualties, 105, 106. 109; msurzent 
Veteran organizations. 105 =, 2, 128, | 
surrender of other leaders, 1, 107: 
American conduct. 108; reduction of 


operations, 116, 111: Mimdanzo oper=- 
fons, INI; encouragement by Anite 
Inperiists. 111-14: negotiations with 
Schorman Commission. 120. 121; am 
nesty. 126, 129. 495. 2, 459. 500; 
surgents and Pederal Party. 1, 45. 
M6, and ecorty momepelies. 157: 


ment of foreign contact 220 SSuences. 


of domination of friars, 30-32: 


as leader. 33: peace agreement. temms_ 
58-40_ 2, 495: peace fund. 1, D. &. 
2, 496- no reforms. comimuanece of 
hestiites, 1, @ HS SS. 2, 5: 
im atieck om Manis 1, 74. 75: generz! 
eceupaiion darmz Spanish-American 
War, 73-77: Tait @ cruses, 2, £95 


Bice. production and importation. table. 
——. > ws sent 
berber: 1, 386; threshers, 557; wov-. 
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emument purchase to prevent imme. 
attack, 2, 73; Fiipme kosizinon cn 
trade, 264 = . 

Rucataofen. Baron von. on Germany anc 


by Paci 28 2 - _e- abokzion of quar- 
amtime eects, 555.2, 241. in-2S21- 
germs « ad) STE informetiom. im 


295, 206, 213: World War service. 238: 
amd 4 Consizbulery, Ciei 2592; 
transfer. 2, 225 m 

Rives, o@ Piiippmes 1, 5; mde 
ground. m Palzwan 29 

Rivey. Presley M_ om Strong, 1, SG = 

Boel. Jose coltare. 1, 2: propesomd 
novels. policy. 33. 2, 96: m Piaipomes, 
secret socety. 1, 53: sequesirzin and 
execution. 3$: solleguy. 33: zs me 
tonal hero. S$: apd Kaiipemsn. 37: 
memorais, 471. 2, 17S; portirak on 
stamps. 1, 5632: Amereass and 
cule. 2, 7S; Tait on. 595 
Rezal_ ezble ship. 1, $49 


.| Roads. first act. 1, 126 MS: Spamsh 


construction. curné, 247_ 36S: mprove- 
ment rewemme from lod tex, 255 m= 
Ameresn corsfz and poll tax. epien. 
22. BSe. SL TTS SS- 
Ameresn shelton of Spanish curse. 
determratom of reads SMS: irst 
appropriations. ubfertumaie use. 363: 
reduction of estimates. 370: msular ap- 
proprnsiions, S71: comtimuanee of tax. 
372-75; ergaumsion. S74: enforce 
ment of mght of way. S74: pre 
wineal and imselar contrel, 3735. SS2- 
computations to ascertaim meed and 
value. 375; method of care, cummmeres. 
S76; construction or maintenance, S77, 
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2, 455-58; and motor vehicles, 1, 378; 
praise, 378 n., 379 n.; teaching lesson 
of improvement, 379; improvement for 
official visitors, ‘voluntary’ labor, 380; 
restrictions on vehicles, cart rims, 
sledges and drags, 380-82; policy of 
construction, 382; table of construc- 
tion, classes, 383; popularity, 383, 384; 
convict construction, Cailles episode, 
384-86; bridges and culverts, table, 
386, 2, 464; Manila boulevard, 1, 406, 
2, 174; table of comparative expen- 
ditures, 1, 472; building to Baguio, 
transportation over, 567-71, 574, 575, 
583 n.; Mountain Province trails, 598, 
599, 610, 2, 282, 539; development 
as major effort, 172; deterioration 
under Filipino control, 303, 539; gas 
tax, 324; grow thin mileage, table, 332, 
463; inherent need of good, 455, 456. 
See also Motor vehicles; Public works 

Roces, Alejandro, business, 2, 181 

Rockefeller Foundation, work in Philip- 
pines, 1, 360, 361, 2, 323 

Rodgers, Captain, ship at Manila, 1, 
388 n. 

Rodriguez de Figuroa, Esteban, expedi- 
tion, 1, 45; and college, 413 

Rohrer, Guy N., governor of Sulu, agree- 
ment, 2, 474 

Roman Catholic Church, number of ad- 
herents, 1, 15 7., 167.; edifices in 
Manila, 22; conversion of Filipinos, 
35, 38, 2, 50, 51; extent of conversion, 
1, 39, 44, 2, 6, 52; term of archbishops, 
1, 48 n.; effect of domination by friars, 
49-52, 2, 495; Aglipayan schism, 1, 
362 n., 2, 61, 62; conversion and edu- 
cation, 1, 412, 2, 52; and American 
public schools, 1, 479-81; own schools 
after American occupation, 481, 485 n.; 
institution for juvenile offenders, 489; 
and Baguio, 577; missions to tribal 
peoples, 620; and State in Philippines, 
2, 50; factor in Filipino advancement, 
50, 53; and executive, protection of 
natives, 51; in Spanish conquests, 
51 n.; archbishopric, 52; missionary 
stations, 52; and position of women, 
53; local political control by friars, 53- 
55; character of friars, 55; American 
abolition of friar control, 56; high 
marriage and burial fees, 56, 57; dis- 
placement of Spanish friars, 60; per- 
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centage of population, valuation of 
churches, 62, 62 n.; accomplishment of 
separation from State, 62; agreement 
over institutions and non-religious 
property, 63; Apostolic Delegates, 64; 
American archbishops, 64; and inde- 
pendence, 64, 65, 373; Filipinization, 
64; and Protestant missions, 66; at- 
tempted party, 105 n., 118 n. See also 
Friar lands 

Romualdez, Norberto, associate justice, 
term, 2, 454 

Roosevelt, Theodore, amnesty. procla- 
mation, 1, 129, 498, 2, 449, 450; and 
departmental supervision over Porto 
Rico, 1, 136; and Philippines, 139; on 
Wright’s reply to Parker, 150; transfer 
of Wright, 169, 2, 109; and Pershing, 
17; and Bates Treaty, 19; and As- 
sembly, 132, 154 n.; reply to Philip- 
pine joint resolution, 137; on Philip- 
pine policy, 195; on non-partisan ad- 
ministration, 200; and independence, 
343-45, 410, 418 n.; and Germany and 
Venezuela, 402 

Root, Edwin A., term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 

Root, Elihu, on pacification, 1, 102; on 
death of Lawton, 105; on outrages, 
107, 108; on attitude of Democrats, 
113; orders terminating military gov- 
ernment, 128, 1287n.; author of in- 
struction to Commission, 130, 2, 419, 
500; and of organic law, 1, 130 n., 2, 
131 n.; as Secretary of War, 1, 135 n., 
136; creates Division of Insular Affairs, 
136; on Federal Party, 144; and rail- 
ways, 390; property settlement with 
Church, 2, 63; on Platt Amendment, 
420 n. 

Rosales, José, and University, 1, 475 

Rosario, Governor del, Progressive, 2, 
127 n. 

Ross, F. E., Ifugao Constabulary, 1, 597 

Ross, James, in army and law, 2, 183; 
as Democrat, 201 n. 

Roxas, Antonio, and Baguio, 1, 579, 
580 

Roxas, Felix, brother in Foreign Legion, 
1, 198 n.; judge, 301 

Roxas, Manuel, on American education, 
1, 423 n.; Speaker, 2, 117; memorial 
against Wood, 320; independence 
mission, 379 
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Roxas family, business, 2, 181 

Rubber, production, 1, 14, 2, 333, 406 n.; 
and Moro separation, 48 

Ruiz, Alejandro, recess committee, 2, 
154 n. 

Rural Agricultural Credit Codperative 
Associations, 1, 287 

‘Rural life, structure, 1, 19; villages, 22. 
See also Agriculture 

Russell, Claud, Director of Public Works, 
1, 408 n. 

Russell, George R., at Manila, 2, 182 

Russell, Jonathan, at Manila, 2, 182 

Russell, Sturgis & Co., Philippine trade, 
1, 44 n., 2, 182 

Russia, Jagor’s prediction, 1, 48, 2, 423 


Saavedra, Alvaro de, expedition, 1, 34 

Sabino, R., governor of sub-province, 1, 
591 n. 

Sacaluran, Datu, on Moros and Filipinos, 
2, Ad 

Sagada, Episcopal mission, 1, 619 

Sahipa, Bagsak fight, 2, 36 

St. Ignatius, University of, history, 1, 
412, 2, 52 n. 

St. John, Sir Spenser, on Chinese secret 
societies, 1, 3097.; on Brooke and 
pirates, 2, 9 

St. Louis, Mo., tribal exhibition at 
World’s Fair, 1, 611, 612 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, on Taft and 
independence, 2, 350 

Sakay, Macario, bandit, surrender, 1, 
229 

Salaries, local, 1, 155; Governor-Gener- 
al’s, inadequacy, 184, 2, 225, 258 n.; 
increase, substitution for fees, 1, 266; 
Supreme Court, 300, 2, 258n.; for 
justices of the peace, 1, 313; judges, 
322 n.; teachers, 426; to Sulu chief- 
tains, 2, 19, 471; unjust newspaper 
clamor, 847., 85, 198 7.; to Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos, table, 86, 148, 467, 
502; scale, attitude of Assembly, 146- 
48; Filipino reduction of higher, 223- 
26, 270; under Jones Law, 258; bonus, 
271; public-utilities board, 327 

Salazar, Domingo de, as bishop, 2, 51 

Salcedo, Juan de, in conquest of Philip- 
pines, 1, 36, 37, 37 n.; and Limahong, 
40 

Saleeby, Najeeb M., on Moro laws, 2, 
4n.; Moro studies, 47.; on Moham- 
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medan states, 5n.; in army and 
medicine, 183 

Sales Agency, establishment and activity, 
1, 463-66; discontinued, 466; substi- 
tutes, 467; attack on, 2, 74 

Salvador, Felipe, bandit, career, 1, 228, 
229, 230 n. 

Salvarsan, as specific for yaws, 1, 601 

Samals, Moro group, locality, 2,3 n., 11 

Samar, American garrison, 1, 101; war- 
fare in, 110; civil administration, 110; 
religious fanatics, 189; marines in, 
194; Constabulary and _ disorders, 
216 n. 

Samoa, administration, 2, 404 

Sampson, William T., portrait on stamps, 
1, 548 n. 

Samson, , surrender, 1, 110 

San Fernando de la Union, army post, 1, 
191 n.; and road to Baguio, 570 

San Francisco, spirit of officials, 1, 155 

San José, Hospicio de, and insane, 1, 
357 

San José College, history, 1, 413 

San José estate, sugar experiment, op- 
position, 2, 90 

San José de Jaro, Colegio de, 1, 414 

San Juan de Dios Hospital, 1, 342 

San Juan de Letran College, founding, 1, 
413; branches, 417 

San Lazaro Hospital, for lepers, 1, 342; 
other contagious wards, 350; insane 
ward, 357, 489; passes to government 
control, 2, 63 

San Lazaro Islands, name for Philippines, 
1, 33 

San Miguel, irrigation project, 1, 398 

San Pablo, market and water supply, 1, 
402 n. 

San Ramon, prison farm for Moros, 1, 
490, 511, 2, 527 

Sandiko, Teodoro, as governor without 
Constabulary, 1, 232, 233; party, 2, 
113, 114; in veteran organization, 
126 n.; National Consolidation, 127 n. 

Sanger, J. P., census, 1, 16 n. 

Sangils, Moro group, locality, 2, 3 n. 

Sanitation, training of inspectors, 1, 355; 
districts, 356. See also Health 

Santa Catalina School, 1, 414 

Santa Cruz, schoolhouse, 1, 473 n. 

Santa Escolastica College, standard, 1, 
485 n. 

Santa Isabela School, 1, 414 
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Santa Maria, political bribery, 1, 165 n. 

Santa Potenciana estate, Church retires 
from ownership, 2, 63 

Santa Rosa School, 1, 414 

Santo Domingo, Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs and, 1, 187; American interven- 
tion, 2, 403, 404 

Santo Tomas University, under Spanish, 
1, 411, 413, 417, 2, 52 n.; library, 1, 
478; present status, 485 n. 

Santos, Mariano, National Consolida- 
tion, 2, 127 n. 

Savings bank. See Postal 

Scarlet fever, unknown, 1, 360 

Scenery, forest, 1, 11; beauties, 28; at 
Baguio, 578; promotion of travel, 2, 
278 

Scholarships, medical and nursing, 1, 
354, 355; in United States and Islands, 
361, 457, 458 

Schools, first American under military 
rule, 1, 410, 420-23; secondary, under 
Spanish, 413, 414; primary, under 
Spanish, 414-17; private Latin, 417; 
among Moros, 423, 424, 448, 2, 28; 
civil act establishing primary, 1, 426, 
427; local boards, 426, 2, 156; Ameri- 
can teachers, need of continuance, 1, 
427-29, 441-44, 448 n., 2, 530; and 
long finger nails, 1, 429; problem of 
teachers for primary, Filipino teachers, 
430, 431, 443 n., 2, 529; enrollment 
of pupils and teachers, table, 1, 430, 
2, 529; intermediate, 1, 432, 437; 
division of expense, 432, 433; organ- 
ization of secondary, 432-34; dormi- 
tories for secondary, 434; number of 
secondary schools, 435; enrollment in 
secondary, table by courses, 435, 436; 
popularity and intellectual awakening, 
reaching parents, 436, 468, 469; 
school-age population and enrollment, 
437, 485; problem of textbooks, 437; 
average years of attendance, 438; at- 
tainments, 438, 439; English as lan- 
guage, reason, problems, 438-41, 2, 
529, 530; closing at harvest time, 1, 
447; not compulsory, 448; general 
statistics, 448 n.; enrollment and at- 
tendance, 449; practical instruction, 
449; household industries, 449; value 
of products, 450, 451, 453, 454; trades, 
450, 451; housekeeping, 451, 452; agri- 
cultural, 452-54, 558; games, 454, 457; 
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special English, in Manila, 458, 2, 331; 
for defectives, 1, 459, 460; question of 
emphasis bet ween primary and second- 
ary, 460-62, 2, 98 n., 280; developing 
market for products of manual train- 
ing, 1, 463-68; temporary structures, 
469; permanent buildings, division of 
expense, 470, 471, 2, 155, 174; volun- 
tary assessments and gifts, 1, 471, 
473; clerical opposition to public, 4'79- 
81; religious liberty and instruction, 
480; private, standard, supervision, 
481-85; table of private and enroll- 
ment, 484 n.; illustrations of spirit, 
486, 487, 2, 510; per pupil cost, 1, 
486 n.; teachers’ conventions at Bag- 
uio, 575, 584; Episcopal, at Baguio, 
580; among tribal peoples, 600; promo- 
tion of racial understanding, 2, 87; 
medical inspection, 323; pensions, 325; 
study of American independence, 340; 
and stable government, 415; enroll- 
ment and financial percentages, 529. 
See also Education 

Schuck, Charles, 2, 479 

Schurman, Jacob Gould, Commission, 1, 
118; on government by Filipinos, 2, 
410 n. See also next title 

Schurman Commission, Dewey pro- 
poses, 1, 88, 89; appointment, 118; in- 
vestigations, 119; proclamation, 120; 
preliminary report, 120; negotiations 
with insurgents, plan of government, 
120, 121; military attitude toward, 
120 n.; final report, 122; on currency, 
272; on educational conditions and 
needs, 417-19; on independence ques- 
tion, 2, 334 

Science, service of Freer and Strong, 1, 
175; Bureau of, development, services, 
364, 365, 2, 301, 325, 531; Journal, 1, 
365; library in bureau, 478; bureau 
and animal diseases, 556 

Scott, Hugh L., and Moros, 2, 22 n. 

Scott, William S., and Constabulary, 1, 
205 n., 238 

Scouts, American, against insurgents, 1, 
96. See also Philippine Scouts 

Second Commission. See Commission 

Secret service, of Constabulary, 1, 220-_ 
22 

Secret societies, Liga Filipina, 1, 53; 
Katipunan, 55-57; fanatical, 228; Chi- 
nese tongs, 309 
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Sedition, wartime acts, 2, 278, 339 

Seed selection, training, 1, 453 

Seigniorage, defined, 1, 276 n. 

Self-government. See Democracy; Gov- 
ernment; Independence 

Sells, Elijah W., on accounting system, 
2, 179; on Philippine National Bank, 
537 

Separation of powers, and irrigation law, 
1, 399; and control over textbooks, 
438 n.; desire for parliamentary gov- 
ernment, party planks, 2, 114, 116 7., 
117, 118, 262; before 1913, 259; recess 
committees as violation, 259, 260; 
Jones Law on, 259 n.; measures of 
legislative encroachment, Harrison’s 
surrender of power, 260, 524; adjunc- 
tive transfer of power to department 
heads, 261, 262; synchronizing depart- 
‘mental and legislative terms, 263; 
Council of State, 263-65, 310, 316, 
323 n., 325 n.; secretaries at call of 
Legislature, 263 n.; administration of 
government enterprises, Board of 
Control, 265-67, 326; decision against 
encroachments, 267; Emergency 
Board, 274, 331; Wood-Forbes report 
on encroachments, 299, 304, 542, 543; 
confirming appointments, Wood- 
Senate contest, 304, 311, 318, 543; 
Wood and encroachments, 309, 317, 
331; Conley incident, 315; accepted 
resignation of secretaries, 316, 548; 
demand for Wood’s removal, Adminis- 
tration supports of Wood, 319, 320; 
and Harding’s ‘no backward step’ 
promise, 320, 364 n.; decrease in en- 
croaching measures, 325; right of 
veto, 329; Coolidge on encroachments, 
551. See also Administration; Legisla- 
ture 

Seven Years’ War, British in Philippines, 
1, 43 

Sewer system, Manila, 1, 395 

Shanghai, banks and restoration of 
Philippine credit, 2, 313 n. 

Sherfesee, William F., Bureau of For- 
estry, 1, 560 n. 

Sheriff, office, 1, 305 

Sherman, Captain, stevedore, 1, 389 n. 

Shippee, Lester B., on Germany and 
Spanish-American War, 1, 64 n. 

Shipping. See Navigation 

Shiraishi, M., on Manila, 2, 507 


Shuster, W. Morgan, Commissioner, 
portfolio, 1, 169, 425 n.; Reorganiza- 
tion Committee, 177 n.; committee on 
inter-island transportation, 180 n., 
542 n.; Bureau of Customs, 258; in 
politics, 2, 127 n.; committee on joint 
resolution to America, 136 7.; recess 
committee, 154n.; on MHarrison’s 
administration, 247 

Siasi, Spanish post, 1, 47; American 
post, 99, 191 n., 2, 13 n. 

Sibutu, special negotiations for, 1, 79 n., 
2, 446 

Signs, regulation, 2, 279 

Silipanes, reception of Governor-General, 
1, 606 

Silk and manufactures, table of imports, 
1, 246 

Silliman Institute, 1, 484 

Silver, wartime sale of pesos, 2, 271. See 
also Currency 

Simonor, Jikiri’s activity, 2, 26 n. 

Singson Encarnacion, Vicente, memorial 
for constitution, 2, 112; recess com- 
mittee, 154 .; appointment to Com- 
mission, 220; and independence, 376 n. 

Sinking fund, provision, 1, 271; restora- 
tion, 3138-15 

Sisal, production, 1, 13 n. 

Sisters of St. Paul de Chartres, at Culion, 
1, 345 

Slavery, controversy over lack of punish- 
ment law, 1, 528-31, 533, 2, 498; 
under Spanish, 1, 528 n.; actuality, 
531, 532, 2, 498; among Moros, 1, 
532; and Bates Treaty, 2, 15, 471 

Sledges, use and prohibition, 1, 382 

Sleeper, Charles H., service, 1, 174; Re- 
organization Committee, 177 n.; Bag- 
uio development, 574, 576 n.; Emer- 
gency Committee, 2, 209 n.; removal, 
reason, 222 n., 224 n. 

Smallpox, vaccination problems and at- 
titude, 1, 337; increase under Filipino 
control, 338-41; deaths, 3407., 2, 
323 n.; hospital, 1, 350 

Smith, Jacob H., movement against 
insurgents, 1, 110 

Smith, James F., on missionaries, 1, 
38 n.; on insurgents and Manila, 87 n.; 
occupies Bacolod, 94; on conduct of 
war, 1087.; Commission, portfolio, 
168, 425 n.; career, 168, 411 .; Gov- 
ernor-General, 169, 2, 108, 109; 
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non-partisan appointments, attempted 
cabal against, 1, 1697., 2, 1127.; 
resigns, 1, 170; on Constabulary, 218; 
and Sandiko’s experiment, 232; as 
justice, term, 300, 2, 454; and speed- 
ing up justice, 1, 306; and corvée, 371; 
on education under Spanish, 411-15; 
on education during revolt, 420; on 
American teachers, 428; and residence 
at Baguio, 573; and recess committee, 
2, 154; Democrat, 199; actual service, 
200 n.; and independence, 354 

Smith, Bell & Co., 2, 182 

Snakes, 1, 28 

Social conditions. See Economic condi- 
tions; Education; Geography; Health; 
Justice; Public order; Women 

Society, position of women, 1, 17-19; 
rural, 19; Filipinos in official, 2, 92; 
private, and racial relations, 93 

Soil, character, 1, 8 

Solidaridad, publication, 1, 52 

Soliman, Rajah, and Spanish, 1, 36, 37 

Soriano, , and Baguio, 1, 580 n. 

Sorsogon, Monreal as governor, 1, 164 

South China Morning Post, on effect of 
Democratic policy, 2, 227 n., 228 n. 

Southern Islands Hospital, 1, 350 n. 

Sovereignty, Moro question. See Moros 

Spain, tariff privilege under treaty of 
peace, 1, 242, 2, 432, 491 n. See also 
next titles 

Spanish, number in Philippines, 1, 17 n. 

Spanish-American War, protocol, text, 
2, 425, 426; treaty of peace, text, 431- 
36; Taft on, 489. See also American 
occupation 

Spanish Chamber of Commerce, 2, 185 

Spanish occupation, expeditions, 1, 30- 
34; conquest, 34-39; Asiatic relations, 
39-41, 45; early European relations, 
English occupation, 42, 43; foreign 
occidental traders, 43; Mexican and 
direct home control, 44; extent of 
control, 44-47, 2, 10; European efforts 
in Sulu, 1, 45; greatness of achieve- 
ment, 47; Governors-General, average 
term, 48 n.; native forces, 201; finan- 
cial administration, 246; public works, 
368; irrigation, 397; education, 410- 
18; civil service, 513 n.; and slavery, 
528 n.; and printing, 533; postal serv- 
ice, 546; telegraph and telephone, 548, 
549; and tribal peoples, 595; and 
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Mohammedanism, 2, 6, 10; and Moro 
pirates, 7-9, 39 n.; selfish policy, 390, 
391. See also American occupation; 
Revolts; Roman Catholic Church 

Speaker of Assembly, Osmefia as, 2, 135, 
138; executive powers, 260, 260 n., 
272 n., 274 n.; Council of State, 264, 
316; Board of Control, 265-67; control 
over appropriations, 269 

Speyer & Co., railway concession, 1, 
391 n., 2, 183 

Spooner Amendment, 1, 128, 2, 448 

Sport, development, 1, 454-57, 2, 530; 
for girls, 1, 457; legislative interest, 
2, 279, 324 

Springer, Milton L., in army and busi- 
ness, 2, 183 

Springfield Republican, on MHarrison’s 
administration, 2, 247 

Springs, therapeutic, 1, 9 

Stable government, facts and definitions, 
2, 414, 415. See also Independence 

Stafford, H. E., in army and medicine, 
2, 183 

Stanley, , port collector, 1, 389 n. 

Statistics, population by religions, 1, 
15 n.; occupational percentages, 17 n.; 
foreign residents, 17 n.; army in Philip- 
pines, Scouts, 192 n.; firearms, 212 n.; 
Constabulary, 227 n.;  public-order 
forces, 240 n.; general financial and 
trade, 244, 2, 460, 461; principal ex- 
ports and imports, 1, 246; internal 
revenue, 252, 2, 459, 460; comparative 
per-capita taxation and debts, 1, 261; 
revenue and expenditures, 267; bond 
issues, 271; budget (1926), 290, 291; 
American and Filipino judges, 311 n.; 
homestead operations, 327; smallpox 
deaths, 3407n., 2, 323n.; artesian 
wells, and death rate, 1, 358 n., 2, 464; 
motor-vehicle registration, 1, 378 n.; 
mileage of roads, 383, 2, 463; Spanish 
higher education enrollment, 1, 414 n.; 
comparative literacy, 416; second- 
ary school enrollment by courses, 
435 n.; defectives, 459 n.; educational 
expenditures, amount and compara- 
tive percentage, 472; sources of school 
revenue, 473 n.; voluntary educational 
contributions, 474 .; growth of Uni- 
versity, 477; Church and private 
school enrollment, 484 n.; Filipiniza- 
tion, 516n., 2, 167, 230, 231, 467; 
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emigrant homeseekers, 1, 526 7.; 
Bureau of Printing, 535 n.; Bureau of 
Forestry, 560 n.; tribal population, 
589 n.; Moro groups, 2, 3 n.; trade of 
Cotabato district, 28 n.; Moro region 
population by provinces and religions, 
49; Moro region foreign and American 
population, 49; overtime work by 
government employees, 867.; elec- 
tions, 118 n.; party legislative strength, 
119 n.; work of Legislature (1907-13), 
141 n.; public-work expenditures, 
180 n.; comparative expenditures 
(1913-20), 240 n.; rinderpest fatality, 
242 n.; cost of Legislature, 268 n.; 
school fund, 281 n.; American tropical 
imports, 406 n.; hemp exports, 452; 
sugar exports, 453; progress barometer, 
459-66; bureau expenditures (1913- 
20), 519; school enrollment, 529 

Steere, Henry B., removed, 2, 224 n. 

Stevens, O. A., on Filipino laborers, 1, 
522 n. 

Stevenson, W. F., & Co., 2, 182 

Stewart, Mortimer L., Director of 
Prisons, 1, 491; publicity bureau, 2, 
186; resigns, 224 n. 

Stimson, Henry L., on Senate resolution 
on status of Philippines, 1, 81; Secre- 
tary of War, 135 n.; Governor-Gen- 
eral, 2, 333; and independence, 353 

Storey, Moorfield, and stable govern- 
ment, 2,414. See also Anti-Imperial- 
ists 

Stotsenberg, John M., death, 1, 106 

Stowe, Lyman Beecher, on Iwahig Penal 
Colony, 1, 510 

Strategic position of Philippines, 1, 3, 4, 
63, 2, 344, 345, 362, 405, 411, 413 

Street, Thomas A., Code Committee, 1, 
305 n.; associate justice, term, 2, 454 

Street railways, development in Manila, 
table, 1, 394, 2, 183, 332, 466 

Strong, Richard P., service, 1, 175; 
serums, 336; in Bureau of Science, 365; 
and yaws, 601; later career, 2, 169 n. 

Subanuns, Indonesians, location, 1, 
589 n., 613; control, 615 

Subig Bay, naval station, 1, 194 

Subsidy, in inter-island transportation, 
1, 181, 182, 543-45, 2, 175 

Suffrage, woman, 1, 18n., 19, 2, 116; 
local, 1, 154 n.; under Jones Law, 2, 
114; demand for extension, 116; pro- 
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portion, 116 7.; illiterate, 125; and 
stable government, 415; classes of 
electors, 496. See also Elections 

Sugar, trade, American trade, tables of 
exports, 1, 245, 2, 236n., 453, 534, 
560; industry and corporate land- 
holding, 1, 324; interests and friar 
lands, 2, 59; San José estate experi- 
ment, opposition, 90 

Sulphur, resources, 1, 9 

Sulu, manganese, 1, 9; position of women, 
19, 2, 39; retention of Mohammedan- 
ism, 1, 39; European designs on, 45; 
Spanish treaty and control, 46, 473 
first American relations, sovereignty, 
Bates Treaty, violation and abroga- 
tion, 99, 2, 12-16, 19, 470, 471; origin 
and progress of Mohammedan state, 
4-6; Wilkes’s treaty (1842), 8 n.; and 
rest of Moro region, 15; payments to 
chieftains, 19, 471; province, 29; con- 
tinuance of sovereignty problems, 30; 
agreement terminating temporal sov- 
ereignty, 31, 32, 471-74; American 
governors only, 33; succession to 
Sultanate, 39 n.; population by reli- 
gions, 49; American and foreign popu- 
lation, 49; Sultan and annexation, 
293 n.; Sultan as head of Moham- 
medan Church, 473. See also Moros 

Sulu News, on pafiglima, 2, 12 n.; pur- 
pose, 23 

Sulus, Moro group, locality, number, 2, 
bo Me ecg ht ME 

Sumner, Samuel S., governor over Moros, 
Behe 

Sumulong, Juan, Commissioner, 1, 170; 
Democrata Party, 2, 114; Supreme 
Council, 120 n.; Progressive, 128 n.; 
resignation at request, 219 

Superior courts. See Courts of first in- 
stance 

Supervising Railway Expert, 1, 394 

Supply, need and establishment of 
bureau, 1, 563, 564; local and foreign 
purchases, 564, 565; bureau and cold 
storage, ice and distilled water, 565 

Supreme Court of Islands, and lower- 
court judges, 1, 291, 312; jurisdiction, 
292; military institution, first justices, 
295; civil institution, 300; salaries, 
300, 2, 258 n.; slavery decision, 1, 528; 
on schism and churches, 2, 62; on 
Board of Control, 266 n., 267; list of 
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justices, terms, 454; Wood-Forbes re- 
port on, 525. See also Justice 

Supreme Court of the United States, on 
power of Governor-General, 1, 135; 
Philippine jurisdiction, 292; on depor- 
tations, 310; on status of dependencies, 
2, 416 

Suriago, and Moro Department, 2, 29; 
population by religions, 49; American 
and foreign population, 49 

Surra, quarantine, 1, 213 

Surveying, defective, 1, 316; qualifica- 
tions of surveyors, schools, enrollment, 
316, 3197n., 435 n. See also Land 
registration 

Swamps, utility, 1, 5 

Swift, Charles M., and Manila public 
utilities, 2, 182 

Swiss, number in Philippines, 1, 17 n. 

Switzer, John M., Magellan monument, 
1, 30 n.; in army and business, 2, 183; 
on civil service, 222 n. 


Taal Volcano, 1, 7%; eruption, relief, 
7A 

Taft, William H., on temperateness, 1, 
15; on conduct of war, 108; on Wor- 
cester, 119 n.; Commission, 124, 2, 439; 
on military and Commission, 1, 125 n.; 
on financial power, 1257., 130 7n.; 
Civil Governor, inauguration, 128 n., 
130; on authorship of instructions to 
Commission, and organic law, 130 n., 
2, 500; on veto power of Secretary of 
War, 1, 130 n.; as Secretary of War, 
135 n., 186; and departmental super- 
vision over Porto Rico, 136; period of 
control of policy, 139; feeling against, 
Filipino criticism, 140, 2, 350 n.; and 
friar lands, Vatican understanding, 1, 
142, 481, 2, 57, 60, 503; and Filipino 
parties, partisan appointments, 1, 143, 
146, 2, 101-03; on Anti-Imperialists, 
1, 149 n., 2, 492; and proposed gov- 
ernment newspaper, 1, 183; and civil 
rights, 186 n.; and union of Scouts and 
Constabulary, 208 7.; on Constabu- 
lary, 217; on tariff and sugar and to- 
bacco interests, 250 n.; on government 
accounting, 279 n.; and Postal Savings 
Bank, 285; appointment of judges, 
301; and railways, 391; on civil serv- 
ice, 515, 516, 2, 502; on slavery, 1, 
530, 531 n.; and Baguio, 568, 575, 585; 
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Moro Province organic act, 2, 18; pro- 
perty settlement with Church, 63; and 
Filipinos in official society, 92; atti- 
tude, as President, on appointments, 
111; on conduct of elections, 122; and 
Assembly, inaugurates it, 131, 134; 
and joint resolution to America, 136, 
137 n.; and free trade, 157; Philippine 
Society, and Quezon, 185 n., 186 n.; on 
achievement, 196, 503; actual service 
as Governor, 199 n.; on Democrats and 
independence, 202, 504; on Philip- 
pines as issue (1912), 202; Garrison 
controversy, 228 n.; on financial man- 
agement, 234 7.; and Philippine mis- 
sion (1921), 285; on Roosevelt’s views, 
343; own views on independence, 345- 
52, 369 n., 371 n., 504; visits to islands, 
346; Forbes on services, 352; and 
colonial department, 405; on Philip- 
pines and army, 410; on education and 
stable government, 415; on Insular 
Cases, 416; extracts from addresses on 
policy, 489-505; on McKinley, 489, 
490; on Filipino higher class, 496; on 
undemocratic conditions, 496-98; on 
slavery and peonage, 498; on uplift 
obligation, 499; on agricultural condi- 
tions, 499; on public order, 500, 501; on 
English language, 501; on self-support, 
501; on justice, 501; on Jones Bill of 
1912, 504; Corbin on, 509 

Tagabilils, Indonesians, location, 
589 n., 613 

Tagacaolos, Indonesians, location, 1, 
589 n., 613 

Tagalogs, dialect, 1, 24; provinces, 51 n.; 
scouts, 196 

Tagbanuas, alphabet, 1, 23; Indonesians, 
locality, 503, 589 n. 

Tahil, Datu, 2, 39, 482; Sulu agreement, 
ATA 

Tamarau, 1, 26 

Tao, as term, 2, 68, 414 

Taog, Datu, abuse of power, 2, 21 

Taoidi, operations against, 1, 224 

Tarhata, Princess, career, 2, 39 

Tariff, Payne Act and free trade with 
United States, effect, 1, 148, 243, 250, 
251, 2, 157, 158, 392, 408, 491, 534, 
559-61; Spanish privilege, 1, 242, 2, 
432, 491 n.; Underwood Act, 1, 245 n., 
250 n., 2, 236 n.; earlier acts of Con- 
gress, 1, 249, 250; Assembly’s resolu- 
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tion against free trade, 2, 157, 158; 
legislative control under Jones Law, 
258. See also Customs; Export duties; 
Taxation; Tonnage 

Tarlac, American occupation, 1, 99; and 
road tax, 372; rinderpest quarantine, 
2, 241 n., 242 n. 

Tawi Tawi, Spanish station, 1, 47 

Taxation, instructions to Commission, 
1, 134, 2, 444; municipal proportion 
and collection, 1, 1547., 371-73; 
growth, table of annual receipts, 244, 
2, 332; under Spanish rule, 1, 246; bur- 
den, comparative per-capita, 259-64, 
2, 79, 80, 535; Filipino additions, 1, 
264, 2, 324, 535; items of revenue 
(1926), 1, 289; among tribal peoples, 
599 n.; of Moros, 2, 24n.; develop- 
ment of reform, 179; income tax, 274. 
See also Internal revenue; Land tax; 
Poll tax; Revenue; Tariff 

Tayabas, province, Quezon as governor, 
1, 163 

Tayabas, town, radical, 1, 221 n. 

Taylor, Carson, newspaper, 2, 71 n. 

Taylor, Denzil H., public works, death, 
1, 409 

Taylor, Frederic C., resignation, com- 
ment, 2, 224 n., 226 n. 

Taylor, Wallace C., in Constabulary, 
Chief, 1, 233, 238, 239 n. 

Taylor, William H., banker, 1, 287 n., 2, 
183 

Taytay, East-Indian descendants, 
A3 n. 

Telegraph, military development, transfer 
to Constabulary, 1, 209, 548; training 
of operators, 209, 557; transfer to 
Bureau of Posts, 210, 549; under Span- 
ish, 548; cable ship, 549; increase, 
table, 552, 2, 175, 332, 462; tribal 
method, 1, 599 

Telephone, under Constabulary, 1, 209; 
transfer to Bureau of Posts, 210; in 
and outside Manila, 549; under Span- 
ish, 549; increase, 2, 175, 533 

Teniente, as officer, 1, 151 

Termite, pest, 1, 27 

Terraces, agricultural, 1, 13, 595 

Textbooks, problem of school, 1, 437; 
board, 438 n. 

Theological seminaries, under Spanish, 
1, 414, 418 

Thompson, Carmi A., and colonial de- 
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partment, 1, 1367.; mission and 
report, 2, 332 

Thomson, Charles G., on tribal prisoners, 
1, 496; combating rinderpest, 555 n. 

Tiaco vs. Forbes, 1, 310 n. 

Tiducduc, bandit, 1, 228 

Tindalo wood, 1, ll n. 

Tinggians, as tribe, number, 1, 590, 
590 n.; not called Igorots, 604 n. 

Tinio, Manuel, on exiles and peace fund, 
1, 60 n.; surrender, 107; and Sandiko, 
232; and free trade, 251; on road work, 
383; as Director of Labor, 522-24; 
National Consolidation, 2, 127 n.; 
transfer, resigns, 224 n. 

Tirona, Carlos, National Consolidation, 
2,127 7: 

Tirona, Daniel, National Consolidation, 
PAM aES Ue 

Tirurais, Indonesians, location, 1, 589 n., 
614; control, 615 

Tobacco, table of exports, 1, 245; excise, 
opposition, 251; improvement of 
culture, 558; American trade, Ameri- 
can opposition, 2, 184, 236n., 534, 
560; government certificate, 184; 
excise table, 460 

Todd, Albert, educational services, 1, 
421, 425 

Tomlinson, O. A., governor of sub- 
province, 1, 591 n. 

Tonnage, duties, 1, 253, 254; abolition, 
545. See also Navigation; Ports 

Topacio, Felipe, National Consolidation, 
Pap AAS Us 

Tordesillas, Treaty of, 1, 32 

Torrens system, introduction, 1, 315 

Torres, Florentino, and military ad- 
ministration, 1, 117; Federal Party, 
144; municipal plan, 153; Attorney- 
General and justice, term, 291, 2, 454 

Totanez, Father, on old syllabaries, 1, 23 

Towner, Horace M., and Wood-Forbes 
report, 2, 305 

Townsend, A. M., on public works, 2, 
172 n. 

Townsend, Curtis McD., port improve- 
ment, 1, 369; committee on harbor 
lines, 542 n. 

Tracy, James F., associate justice, term, 
2, 454 

Trade. See Commerce 

Trade schools. See Manual training 

Trails, building, for tribal peoples, 1, 
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598, 2, 282, 539; Igorot labor, 1, 599; 
making against time, 610 

Transportation. See Motor vehicles; 
Navigation; Railways; Roads; Street 
railways 

Traub, Peter E., World War service, 1, 
238; Sulu agreement, 2, 473 

Travel, promotion, 2, 278 

Travois, use and prohibition, 1, 382 

Treasurer, municipal, appointment, char- 
acter, 1, 154 7., 155 n.; insular, 248. 
See also Finances 

Trent, Grant T., associate justice, term, 
2, 454 

Trias, Mariano, surrender, 1, 107; in 
veteran organization, 2, 126n.; Na- 
tional Consolidation, 127 n. 

Tribal peoples, and justice, instances, 1, 
308, 309, 601; shop for fabrications, 
464; prison, 490, 2, 527; trustworthy as 
prisoners, 1, 496; aborigines, types, 
survival and distribution, 586-88, 
614; Indonesians, 588, 589; Malayan 
groups, 589, 590 n.; number and loca- 
tion, 590; ‘non-Christian’ as term, 
591; Mountain Province, Pack as 
governor, 591; sub-provinces and 
lieutenant-governors, 591n.; Com- 
mission’s early legislation, 592, 593; 
bureau, name, 592, 2, 283 n.; Com- 
mission’s exclusive control, problem of 
legislation and finance, 1, 593-95, 
2, 133; under Spanish, terraces, head- 
hunting, 1, 595, 596; in Constabulary, 
597; Worcester and winning, confi- 
dence, progress, 597, 598, 610; trails, 
598, 599, 2, 282, 539; grape-vine tele- 
graph, 1, 599; taxation, 599 n.; en- 
thusiasm for education, Mrs. Kelly 
and school, 600; and health work, 
cure of yaws, nurses, 600, 601; 
blood feuds,  inter-village peace 
conference, 603; character and dif- 
ferences, 603, 604; dress, 604, 606- 
08, 613, 617; illustration of dealing 
with intractable, 605; reception of 
Governor-General, 606; and stories of 
civilization, 607; special customs, 607; 
and visit of Secretary of War, new 
trail, 610; attitude of Filipinos, ex- 
hibitions abroad, 611, 612; and liquor, 
612; in Mindanao, 612-14, 616, 617; 
culture and dialects there, and Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans, 614; pro- 
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blem of administration there, 615, 
616 n.; customs there, 616; commercial 
problem, 617, 618; government stores, 
618, 619; Filipino Legislature and, 
619, 2, 281, 325; missions, 1, 619, 620; 
Bajaos, 2, 11; Ford’s criticism of 
Worcester’s work, 208; control by 
Legislature, appointed representatives, 
256; transfer of territory to other 
provinces, 282; and Wood-Forbes 
Mission, 295, 296; McKinley’s in- 
structions, 445 

Tribal ward courts, Moro, 1, 312 

Trinidad, Wenceslao, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, 1, 258 n. 

Tubag, Domingo, exploit, 1, 233 

Tuberculosis, hospital, 1, 350; preva- 
lence, campaign against, 351-53, 360, 
2, 177; among prisoners, 1, 489; treat- 
ment at Baguio, 584 

Tupas, baptism, 1, 35 

Typhoid, death rate (1918-23), 2, 323 n. 

Typhoons, 1, 6; Algué’s prediction, 562; 
barocyclonometer, 562 

Typhus, unknown, 1, 360 


Ubaldo, Doctor, in General Hospital, 

LasoUms 

Ujaton, Ulankaya, on Moros and Fili- 

pinos, 2, 45 n. 

Underwood Tariff Law, and Philippine 

trade, 1, 245 n., 250 n., 2, 236 n. 

Unién Nacional, 2, 106 

Unién Province, Wood-Forbes meeting, 

2, 291 

United Brethren, in Philippines, 2, 66 

United States vs. Cabanag, 1, 528 n. 

Universities. See next title; Colleges 

University of Philippines, establishment 
and officials, 1, 474, 475; schools, 476, 
558, 561; type, 476; and politics, 476, 
477; growth, 477; student expenses, 
A477 n.; general and technical instruc- 
tion, 478; Wood-Forbes report, 2, 301, 
530; appropriations, Wood's veto, 325; 
enrollment and cost (1920), 529. See 
also Colleges 

Urdaneta, Andres de, and Philippines, 
1, 34, 35, 38 n., 50 : 

Urgentistas, and independence, 2, 105 


Vaccination. See Smallpox 
Vagrancy, treatment, deportation, 1, 500 
Vaille, F. W., Bureau of Posts, 1, 551 n. 
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Vamenta, Isidro, Sulu agreement, 2, 473 
- Vanguardia, criticism of Taft, 1, 140 n., 

2, 350n.; on language question, 1, 
445 n.; on supervision over private 
schools, 483 n.; on pawning children, 
532 n.; on control over tribal peoples, 
594 n.; anti-Americanism, 2, 75 n.; 
privileges revoked, 77 n.; on lack of 
Filipinization, 84 n.; on fear of trusts, 
89; on Wilson’s election, 203; typical 
abuse, 488 

Vassalage tax, abolition, 1, 248 

Vega, Lucia de, bandit, surrender, 1, 229 

Velarde, Aguedo, in Assembly, 2, 135 

Venezuela, and Monroe Doctrine, 2, 402 

Veteran organizations, 1, 105 n., 2, 126 

Veterana, police, 1, 201 

Veterinary science, school in University, 
1, 476, 478 

Veto, of Congress, 1, 81 n.; of Secre- 
tary of War, 130 n.; under Jones Law, 
184, 2, 257, 258, 310; of items in ap- 
propriation bills, 1, 265n., 2, 330; 
Harrison’s non-use, 260, 299, 311, 524; 
time limit and last-minute bills, 328; 
Wood’s exercise, 329-31; Coolidge’s, 
of plebiscite, 557-65 

Veyra, Jaime C. de, on Nacionalista 
Popular Party, 2, 1047.; Resident 
Commissioner, 1407.; recess com- 
mittee, 154 .; appointment to Com- 
mission, 221; reply to Wood-Forbes 
report, 306 

Vice-Governor, under Jones Law, 1, 185, 
2, 258; Ide, 1, 168; Forbes, 170; Gil- 
bert, 171; Martin, 2, 219, 2207.; 
salary, 258 n.; Yeater, 288; Gilmore, 
333 

Victorio, Ramon, Director of Prisons, 
1, 491 

Vigan, theological seminary, 1, 414, 418 

Villa, Pancho, as boxer, 1, 457 

Villa, Simeon A., Democrata Party, 2, 
114; National Consolidation, 127 n. 

Villafuerte, Leon, bandit, surrender, 
1, 229 

Villages, character, 1, 19, 22 

Villalobos, Ruy Lépez de, expedition, 1, 
34; death, 34 n. 

Villamor, Blas, governor of sub-pro- 
vinces, 1, 591 n., 609 

Villamor, Ignacio, judge and justice, 
term, 1, 301, 2, 454; and University, 
1, 475; transfer, 2, 224 n. 
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Villamor, Juan, in veteran organization, 


2, 126 n. 

Villa-Real, Antonio L., associate justice, 
term, 2, 454 

Villa-Urrutia. See Ramirez de Villa- 
Urrutia 


Virgin Islands, administration, 2, 404 

Visayans, dialect, 1, 24; Scouts, 196 

Visayas, insurgent control, 1, 76; 
American occupation, 101; operations 
against fanatics, 189; tribal groups and 
population, 587, 590 

Vital statistics, under Spanish, 1, 358, 
359; birth and death rates, compara- 
tive, 359, 360, 2, 176, 322 n., 323 n. 

Vogelgesang, J. G., public works, death, 
1, 409 

Volcanoes, 1, 6, 7 


Wade, James F., term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 

Wagar, P., governor of sub-province, 1, 
591 n. 

Wake Island, administration, 2, 404; 
annexation, 404 n. 

Wallace, Alfred R., on Moro pirates, 2, 
UR 

Waller, L. W. T., Samar operations, 1, 
194 

Walls at Manila, 1, 21, 368; at Jolo, 23, 
368 

War Department, Secretary’s veto over 
Philippine acts, 1, 130 n.; control over 
Philippines, 135, 2, 440; Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, 1, 136-39; as colonial 
office, 2, 403 

Ward, Frederick Townsend, Filipino 
troops, 1, 198 

Warner, Barnes & Co., 2, 182 

Warren, Fiske, Anti-Imperialist, 
885 n., 497 

Warwick Barracks, 1, 191 7. 

Washington, George, portrait on stamps, 
1, 548 n. 

Washington Conference, and Philippines, 
2, 345 n., 412 n., 549 

Water buffalo, domestic and wild, 1, 25, 
26 

Water power, resources, 1, 5 

Water supply, potable, artesian well de- 
velopment, table, 1, 357, 395, 396, 2, 
174, 332, 463; and health, 1, 395; sys- 
tems, 395, 402 n.; on ships, 542; dis- 
tilled, 565. See also Irrigation 


2, 
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Wealth, net creation, 2, 395 n. 

Weather Bureau, value, 1, 57.; Algué 
as authority, 562; bureau under him, 
562, 2, 178; stations, data and pub- 
lications, 1, 563 

Weeks, John M., Secretary of War, 1, 
135 n.; on Wood-Forbes Mission, 2, 
285; support of Wood, 319, 320; and 
independence, 364 

Weights and measures, under Spanish, 
1, 278; adoption of metric system, 
278; fees, 279; progress, 2, 178 

Welch, Thomas C., lawyer, 2, 183; re- 
moval, 221, 224 n. 

Weld, Corporal, exploit, 1, 235 n. 

Welker, Philip A., coast survey, 1, 546; 
transfer, 2, 224 n. 

West Point, Filipinos at, 1, 199 

Westerhouse, Ernest J., Director of 
Public Works, 1, 408 n. 

Weston, John F., term as commanding 
general, 2, 451 

Weyler, Valeriano, and Moros, 2, 10 

Wharfage duties, 1, 254 

Wheaton, Lloyd, movement against in- 
surgents, 1, 95 

White, Andrew D., on Germany and 
Philippines, 1, 65 

White, Frank R., educational services, 
death, 1, 1775, 425; Baguio Committee, 
576 n. 

White, J. G., & Co., public works, 2, 183 

White, John R., on Constabulary, 1, 222; 
on prisoner juries, 496 n.; and penal 
colony, 505; on criminal psychology, 
511 n.; Bud Dajo fight, 2, 35; on Fili- 
pinos and Moros as fighters, 43 n.; re- 
signs, 224 n. 

White ant, pest, 1, 27 

Whitmarsh, H. P., governor of sub- 
province, 1, 591 n. 

Whitney, Francis J., governor of sub- 
province, 1, 591 n. 

Whittier, Charles A., capitulation of 
Manila, 2, 427, 428 

Wigglesworth, Richard B., later career, 

- 2,169 n. 

Wildman, Rounseville, and Aguinaldo, 
2,, 337 

Wilkes, Charles, on Malay piracy, 2, 8; 
treaty with Sulu, 8 7.;on Moro women, 
38 

Willard, Charles A., associate justice, 
term, 2, 454 
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| William II of Germany, and Philippines, 


1, 65 
Williams, Alpheus D., Director of Public 
Works, 1, 408; mayor of Baguio, 582 n. 
Williams, Daniel R., on unconstitution- 
ality of independence, 2, 382, 415; 


career, 382 n. AA 


Williams, L. F. Rushbrook, on education 
in India, 2, 398 n. 

Williams, O. F., on insurgent activity, 
1, 82 n.; and Aguinaldo, 2, 337 

Williams, Stanley, banker, 1, 287 7n., 


2, 183 
Wilson, , and Philippine National 
Bank, 2, 537 


Wilson, Arthur H., exploit, 2, 27 

Wilson, John R., removed, 2, 224 n. 

Wilson, Woodrow, Filipino expectations 
from election, 2, 203; views on Philip- 
pines, 203, 204, 211, 275 n., 356-61, 
504, 511, 512, 545; ignores earlier 
Governor-Generals, 204, 205 n., 211; 
withdrawal speech, economic effect, 
208-10, 233, 235; partisan policy, 210; 
and criticism on policy, 220 n.; and 
Harrison’s administration, 245, 250; 
and Clarke amendment, 254-56; be- 
lated message on independence, 284, 
361; and Wood, 308; Filipino apprecia- 
tion, 377; and independence mission, 
378; Latin-American intervention, 403 

Winslow, Erving, Brent’s rebuke, 2, 
189 n. 

Winthrop, Beekman, and supervision 
over Porto Rico, 1, 136 

Wireless, development, 1, 550; wartime 
control, 2, 221 n. 

Wislezenus, Judge, on local treasurers, 
Liel bom 

Wittert, Francois de, Manila Bay battle, 
1, 42 

Wolf & Sons, 2, 182 

Wolfe, , killing, 2, 26 n. 

Women, position, 1, 17, 18, 2, 521; in in- 
dustry, 1, 18; in public affairs, 18, 19; 
and suffrage, 18 n., 19, 2, 116; clubs, 
health work, 1, 18 n., 361, 367, 367 n.; 
athletics, 457; prisoners, 497; tribal 
dress and conditions, 604, 607, 608; 
Moro, in fighting, 2, 34-36, 40; posi- 
tion of Moro, 37, 38; Moro leaders, 
39-41; influence of Church, 53; and 
school boards, 156 

Wood, Leonard, on woman’s clubs, 1, 
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187n., 361n.; Aguinaldo’s support, 
105n.; influence, 139; practice 
marches, 192 7.; and Constabulary, 
214; and sinking fund, 271; and land 
frauds, 327; and lepers, 347; and hos- 
pitals, 351; on tuberculosis control, 
353; on Rockefeller Foundation, 361; 
on health work of missions, 366 n.; 
convict road work, 384; and voluntary 
educational assessments, 474; and 
pardons, 501; committee on port man- 
agement, 545; and rinderpest, 556; on 
Baguio, 584; as governor of Moro 
Province, 2, 18-20; and abrogation of 
Bates Treaty, 19; and Indanan, 22; 
and civilian administrators, 23 n.; and 
Filipinos in Moro administration, 33; 
on attitude of people, 68 n.; and office 
for Aguinaldo, 105 n.; on conduct of 
elections, 123, 124; and Board of Con- 
trol, 266, 326; and Emergency Board, 
275; plan for Philippine mission, 285; 
Governor-General, 288, 297; career 
and character, 307-09; and legislative 
usurpations, 309, 317, 331; staff, 309; 
and Council of State, 310; contest with 
Senate over appointments, 311; re- 
habilitation of finances, 312-15; Con- 
ley incident, 315; and resignation of 
Secretaries, 316-18; demand for re- 
moval, support by Washington, 319- 
22, 329, 551; character of rule, 322; 
and public health, 322, 323; and jus- 
tice, 324; and University, 325; and 
last-minute bills, 328; use of veto, 
329; as worker, 330; veto of appropria- 
tion items, 330; of plebiscite, Coolidge’s 
support, 331, 367, 557-65; Progress 
Barometer, 331; illness and death, 333; 
and independence, 368, 369; Philippine 
training, 407; term as commanding 
general, 451. See also Wood-Forbes 
Mission 
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spection, 288; character of public 
meetings, independence question, 289- 
92, 387; substance of private inter- 
views, 292, 293; Moro attitude and 
petition, 293, 294, 475-86; attitude of 
tribal peoples, 295, 296; financial in- 
vestigation, 296; in China and Japan, 
297; preparation of report, 297; sum- 
mary of report, 297-304; conclusions 
and recommendations, 304, 305, 312, 
376, 542-44; printing of report, 305; 
its reception, Filipinos and undisclosed 
exhibits, 305; Filipino comment, 306; 
Administration’s approval, 364; text 
of report, 520-44 


Worcester, Dean C., on hunting and fish- 


ing, 1, 267n.; on Otis and Lawton, 
105 n.; municipal organization with 
Lawton, 106; Schurman Commission, 
118; later services, 119; Taft on, 119 n.; 
Commission, 125, 2, 439; portfolio, 1, 
142; resigns, 171, 2, 218; on Con- 
stabulary, 1, 214 n.; and lepers, 344; 
and medical school, 353; and Bureau 
of Science, 364; and slavery, 529; and 
site of Baguio, 566; Baguio develop- 
ment, 574; and tribal peoples, 590, 
597, 598; tribal reception, 606; and 
exhibition of tribal peoples, 612; and 
Mindanao tribal peoples, 615; and 
government stores, 619; libel suit, 2, 
74; recess committee, 154 n.; in busi- 
ness, 185 n.; Ford’s adverse opinion, 
208; on financial misstatements, 234 n.; 
on Harrison and public health, 249; 
and independence, 336, 337, 383 n. 


World War, Filipinos in, 1, 198; service 


of former Constabulary officers, 236- 
38; attitude of Filipinos, 2, 279, 545, 
546, 550; Philippine training of officers, 
407 


Wright, Luke E., on conduct of war, 1, 


109; Commission, 124, 2, 439; career, 


Wood, R. C., Baguio Council, 1, 582 n. 
Wood. See Forestry 
Wood-Forbes Mission, on women’s 


1, 124; as Secretary of War, 135 n., 
136; influence, 139; portfolio, 142; 
Governor and Governor-General, 146- 


clubs, 1, 367; on attitude toward edu- 
cation, 473; on peonage problem, 527; 
on Moros and Filipinos, 2, 46, 47; on 
increase in offices and expenditures, 
239 n.; proposals for, 285; purpose, 
285; personnel, Filipinos and Forbes, 
286; instructions, rank, 287; reception 
at Manila, 287; and Yeater, 288; in- 


48, 168; epigrams, as orator, 147; non- 
partisan appointments, 147, 2, 108; 
cabal against, transfer, 1, 169, 253, 
2, 93 n., 108; reorganization of depart- 
ment, 1, 177; and inter-island merchant 
marine, 180; and official newspaper, 
182; and Constabulary, 203; and lep- 
ers, 344; and railways, 391; and abuse 
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in prisons, 493; and site of Baguio, 566; 
on conduct of elections, 2, 122; and 
contested elections, 123; Philippine 
Society, 186 n.; Democrat, 199; actual 
service, 199 n.; and Philippine mission 
(1921), 285; gn independence, 342 

Wright, William M., term as command- 
ing general, 2, 451 

Wright vs. Ynchausti, 2, 328 n. 

Writing, pre-Spanish system, 
Moro, 2, 6 


1823; 


Yakans, Moro group, locality, 2, 3 n., 
11 

Yangco, Luis, Federal Party, 1, 144 

Yangco, Teodoro, and need of capital, 
2, 91; Resident Commissioner, 140 n.; 
business, 181 

Yard, variation, 1, 278 

Yaws, treatment, 1, 337; among tribal 
peoples, specific, 601 

Yeater, Charles E., Secretary of Public 
Instruction, 1, 4257.; as Acting 
Governor-General, promotion advised, 
2, 288 

Ynchausti & Co., 2, 182 

Yorktown, U.S.S., and Baler, 1, 77 

Young, Richard W., Calumpit fight, 1, 
95; and civil administration, 116; as 
justice, term, 296, 2, 454 
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Young, Samuel B. M., movement 
against insurgents, 1, 99 

Young, William H., as scout, death, 1, 96 

Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
Philippines, 2, 65 

Younghusband, Sir Francis, on retention 
of Philippines, 2, 253 n. 

Younghusband, G. I., on conduct of war, 
1, 109 n. 


Yriarte, Manuel de, as official, 1, 174 


Zafiro, at Manila, 1, 388 n. 

Zamboanga, as city, 1, 23; Moro attack, 
45; reéstablished preszdio and fort, 45, 
368; Spanish evacuation, 76; army 
post, 191 7.; port improvement, 389; 
electricity, 395; provincial capital, 2, 
18; Filipino-Moro mass meeting, 43-46 

Zamboanga, province, cadastral survey, 
1, 320; creation, 2, 29; population by 
religions, 49; American and foreign 
population, 49; problem of legislative 
power, 134; prison and penal colony, 
527 

Zamora, Jacinto, execution, 1, 51 

Zapote River, battle, 1, 97 

Zebu, introduction, 1, 557 

Zinc, resources, 1, 9 

Zinn, Argus O., resigns, 2, 224 n. 

Zobel, , and Baguio, 1, 580 
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